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PREFACE 


The fige of nationalism represents the first period of universal 
histoiy. What preceded it, was the long era of separate civilizations 
and continents among which little, if any, intercourse or contact 
existed. Only in the eighteenth century, through the simultaneous 
emergence of nationalism, democracy, and industrialism, all three 
closely linked in origin and continuous interaction, an ever-quick- 
ening and ever-widening process of acculturation, economic ex- 
change, and intensification of communication started, so that in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries every important movement 
gained world-wide character. Nationalism, arising in the eighteenth 
century in western Kurope, has spread into the farthest corners of 
tlic earth; wherever it has gone, it has shaped human tliought and 
society according to its image. The age of nationalism is world- 
wide in its manifestations; though nationalism is only one of the 
determining forces of the age, it is important and inclusive enough 
to warrant calling the era starting with Rousseau and Herder, with 
the American and French revolutions, the age of nationalism. The 
world history of these one hundred fifty years will be considered 
here from the point of view of the development and implications 
of nationalism. 

Nationalism, industrialism, and democracy, though emerging as 
determining factors in the eighteenth century, have their roots in 
the past. This book deals with the roots of modern nationalism, 
with the long period of incubation from Ancient Times to the out- 
break of the French Revolution. Another book ^ — The Age of Na- 
Uonalisvi: A Study in the Groivtb and Fulfillment of an Idea — 
will deal with the rise of nationalism from 1789 to 1832, with its 
growth and spread, simultaneously with democracy and industrial- 
ism, in the fast expanding world from 1832 to 1919, and its in- 
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tensification and transformation under the conditions of a shrinking 
world, conditions resulting from the very same forces (jf national- 
ism, industrialism, and democracy, 'fhough it is always risky to ap- 
ply metaphors, to history, these three periods from the Iwench Rev- 
olution on may be compared to the morning, the nooniitle, anil 
the evening of the historical day of nationalism; while the present 
volume deals with its dawn, the early, dickering still uncertain 
lights preceding the day, and with the k)ng lughr, from the point of 
view of nationalism, Mdiicli in its dark womb harbored the promise 
of the coming morn. 

The subject of nationalism has fascinated the writer for many 
years. He was born in the Habsburg Monarchy, a state wliich 
predated in its idea and structure the age of nationalism, and, as a 
result of this age, became the great laboratory and ol)scrvation field 
for its conflicts. He grew np in Prague, the vigorous heart of Czech 
nationalism, an ancient city which had been for centuries the classi- 
cal battleground of Germans and Slav.s’ and where all manifestations 
of life, old buildings and new monuments, folklore and theaters, 
kept past memories ever prescni; and fused them with the sulFerings 
and triumphs of the living generations. Participation in the /ionisi: 
student movement and the inlluence of the noo-roinantic national- 
ism of the German youth before the Inrst ^Vorld War letl liim to 
become absorbed in the study of nationalist itieologics. The war 
brought him to Asiatic Russia, where contact with Russian civiliza- 
tion and the nationality problems of the multiracial empire broad- 
ened his interest in nationalism. After lyzo, years in Paris and lAin- 
don were followed by a long residence in Jerusalem and travels in 
the Near East, and the study of tiie national movements of western 
and southern Asia, tlicir problems and conflicts. The f r.st hook 
which he published in 1922 was entitled N citmmlwnus; since that 
time several books have appeared, dealing with different aspects of 
nationalism; they can be regarded as what in fact they were, prelim- 
inary studies for the present book; the last chapter of Nationdiw/m, 
written more than twenty years ago, contained already in outline 
some of the main conclusions of The Idea of Nationalism. They 
were also discussed, for the last ten years, with his students in 
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seminars and courses given, among other institutions of learning, 
at Smith College and Harvard University. These years of inter- 
course with American academic youth are the happiest of the many 
years r)ic author Jias spent in close contact with tite sizl)jcct. 

History as tiie stoiy of the development of the human mind and 
the ordering of human society is the most fascinating intellectual 
discipline; witliin its range, nationalism has had a unique appeal for 
the author, because ckzsencss to national movements and .sympathy 
with their aspirations had conditioned him to the understanding of 
a phenomenon, in which all the problems of recent history and of 
the contemporary world are focused. Many in his generation, liv- 
ing at one of the crucial periods of history, have gained a new un- 
derstanding of the past and a new perspective on nationalism as a 
result of their experience. This generation has been privileged to 
Jive history on an unprecedented scale. It has learned — and is learn- 
ing — much; it has paid for it, “What is the price of experience?” 
Blalcc asltcd. “Df) jnon buy it for a sojig, or Avi.silom for a dazicc in 
the street? No, it is bought with the price of all that a man liatli.” 

In this l)()ok the cinpliasis is not laid upon events, which arc for 
the most part well known, nor upon the accunnilation of complete 
evidence, which would by far exceed the spatial frame of the work, 
bur upon their interpretation and evaluation in the chain of history. 
In the infinite number of occurrences, in the endless complexity of 
the interaction of causes and effects, personalities and conditions, 
passions and accidents, many tendencies and trends can be discerned 
which integrate history into a c(Jinprehcnsihle pattern. Nationalism 
is only one of them. No historical writing can exhaust the fullness 
of life; if it tries to follon^ one of the great trends of development, 
it can do so even less. But if the trend is of importance for the age, 
it can illuminate the past, and thereby the present, with the light in 
which most of the pattern may find its meaning and its integration. 
In modern times the pattern transcends all national or geographic 
limitations. A study of nationalism must follow a comparative 
method, it cannot remain confined to one of its manifestations; 
only tlie comparison of tlie difl'crent nationalisms all over the cartl\ 
will enable the student to see what they have in common and what 
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is pcciilinr to cncli, and thus <illo\v a just evaluation. An understand- 
ing of nationalism can be gained only by a world history of the age 
of nationalism. 

For the last twenty years nu)re and more scholars in many coun- 
tries have devoted themselves to the study of nationalism. iVIany 
valuable monographs have been the result, and the autlior has used 
most of them, grateful to his fellow workers in the field. A'lucli 
spadework has been done, much still remains to be done. 'Fhe pres- 
ent attempt at what is perhaps the first detailed history of national- 
ism in any language is only a link in the chain of cflorts, and is 
naturally limited by the present state of research and the mulcr- 
staiiding of the author. “The lyf so short, the craft so long to Icritc.” 
Others will carry on, amplify, correct, and impi*ove; future genera- 
tions may view the age of nationalism in a different light. 'Fheir 
viewpoint will be determined by the great war in the mitlst of 
which this volume is being written, a war which is a consequence 
and climax of the age of nationalism and whicli can be seen as a 
struggle for its meaning. 

During fhe years of collecting and organi/Jng the material the 
author has been generously helped at various times by grants-in-aid 
from the Social Science Research Clouncil and the bureau of Inter- 
national Research of Harvard Univefsity and by a fellowship from 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial l''ouiulation, to all of which 
he feels greatly indebted. Some sections or passages of the book, 
have already been used in cliaju:ers of Revolutions mni Diouuor- 
sbipSi and World Order in Historical VcrspcotivCf published by the 
Harvard University Press, and in an article in the JourUdl of the 
History of Ideas, They are reprinted here l)y permission. 

The author feels a sense of personal gratitutlc to his secretarial 
assistants of the last five years, Virginia Gott (now Mm. Jamc.s F. 
King), Kathleen Shedd (now Mrs. Myron AVright), A'lartha L. 
Allis (now Mrs. F. C. Cowan), Wanda Jnhlonski, and Laura Wells 
Oppenheimer (Mrs. Frederic]. Oppenheimer); their intelligent in- 
terest in the work and their cflicicncy have greatly helped toward 
finishing the writing in the midst of an active life of teaching, And 
finally his thanks go out to his stiulcnts and colleagues, with whom 
he has discussed the facts and problems of nationalism, and from 
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■whom he hn.s received .suggestions nnd encouragement which Iwve 
had their part in the making of this book. For a Avork of this kind is 
never a monologue- — it is an uninterrupted conversation with those 
of the past Avliosc thoughts we study, and with those whose task it 
still is to build the future out of the heritage of the past. And this 
conversation goes on, after the work has been completed and has be- 
come, itself, patt of the past. 


North AM i’j'ON, A^Iassaci i usei ts 
Autumn, 1943 


H. K. 
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CHAPTER I 
Introduction 

The Nature of Nationalism 



Gliick del’ 7 cit. — In ?,wcl Jkzicluingcn ist: nnscrc Zcit: gliiclclich 
zii prcisen. In Hiiisiclit aiif die Vcrgatigciiheit gcnicsscMi wir iillc 
Kuliureii iind deren Ilcrvorbi’iiigungcn und nnhren iins mic dciii 
edclstcn Bliitc nllcr Zeiten, wii' sic hen nocli deni /an her dcr 
Gewaken, nus deren Schnssc jene gehoven wnvden, nahe gcung, 
urn iins voriibergehend ihnen niit Lusl imd Scliaiidcr iintcr- 
werfen vxi kdnncti; wiihrend friihcrc Kitituren niir sich sellicr 
zii geiiiessen vermochtcii iind nicht iibcr sich hiniuissniicii, vielniclir 
wie von ciner weiter odcr enger gc\vdH)tcii Cilocke iiherspiinni: 
warcii, ans wclchcr zwar Licht aiif sic licnibstnimtc, diircli wck’hc 
aber kciii Biick hiiidurchdrang. In Ilinsiclit nuf die Zukunft cr- 
schliesst sick iuts zum ersten Male in der Gcschiclite dcr imgchcurc 
Weicblick nicnsclilich-dkuincnischer, tiic gaiv/,c bcwohnio Krdc 
iimspanncndcr Zicle. Zugleich fiihlen wir uns dcr Knifie bewussr, 
dicse ncue Anfgabc ohne Anmassung selber in die Ilanil ncimien 
zii diirfen. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, McmchWchcSi Alhiivwmcbiichi'Sy JI, Ttischoi- 
Amgftbe, vol. IV, p. yy. 

Happiness of tlic Age. — In two respects our age is (o he ac- 
counted happy. With respect to tlie yw/, we enjoy ail ciii lures 
and their productions, and miiturc ourselves on the noblest blood 
of all periods. We stand suBicicntly near to tlic magic of the forces 
from whose womb these periods are boi'n to be able in passing to 
svibvnit to their spell with pleasure and terror; whereas earlier cnl- 
turcs could only enjoy themselves, and never looked beyond them- 
selves, but Avere rather overarched by a hell of broader or narrower 
dome, through which indeed light strcained down to them, but 
which their gaze could not pierce. With respect to the future y 
there opens out to us for the first time a miglity, comprehensive 
vista of human and ecumenic jnirposcs engirdling the whole in- 
habited globe, At the same time, we feel conscious of a power our- 
selves to take this new task in hand without presumption. 

(Nietzsche, Humariy AlUToo-Hnnimy Pc. II [transl. Paul V. Cohn], 
Complete WorkSy ed. Oscar Levy, vol. VII, p. 95.) 
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Nationalism as wc understand it is not older than the second Iialf 
of the eiglirccnth century. Its first great manifestation was the 
French Revolution, which gave the new movement an increased 
dynamic forcc.^ Nationalism had become manifest, however, at the 
end of tltc eightecntli century almost simultaneously in a number 
of widely separated European countries. Its time in the evolution of 
mankind had arrived, and although the Frencii Revolution was one 
of the most powerful factors in its intensification and spread, this 
did not mark the date of its birth. Like all historical movements, 
nationalism has its roots deep in the past. The conditions which 
made its emergence possible had matured for centuries before they 
converged at its formatit)n. These political, economic, and intellec- 
tual developments to(dc a long time for their growth, and proceeded 
at a different pace in the various countries. It is impossil)lc to grade 
them according to their importance or to make one dependent 
upon another. All are closely interconnected, each reacting upon 
the others; and although their growth can be traced separately, 
their erfects and consequences cannot he separated otherwise than 
in tlie analysis of the scholar; in life, they are indissolubly inter- 
twined. 

Nationalism is inconceivable without the ideas of popular sover- 
eignty preceding — \vithout a complete revision of the position of 
ruler aiul ruled, of classes and castes. The aspect of the universe 
and of society had to be secularized with the help of a new natural 
science anil of natural law as understood by Grotuis and Locke, 
d'hc traditionalism of economic life had to be broken by the rise 
of the third estate, which was to turn the attention away from tlic 
royal courts and tlieir civilization to the life, language, and arts 
of the people. ’Flus new class found itself less hound by tradition 
than the nobility or clergy; it represented a new force striving for 
new things; it was ready to break with the past, lloiiting tradition 
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ill its opiiuon even more than it did in reality. In its rise, it claimed 
to represent not only a new class and its interests, but the whole 
])eople. Where die tlilrd estate became powerful in tlie cigiucenth 
century — as in Great llritain, in braiice, and in tlie United States — 
nationalism found its expression preilominaiuiy, but never exclu- 
sively, in political and ccouoniic changes. Where, on the other 
hand, the third estate was still weak and only in a budding stage 
at the beginning of tlie nineteenth century, as in Germany, Italy, 
and among’ the Slavonic peoples, nationalism found its expression 
predominantly in the cultural field. Among these peoples, at the 
beginning it was not so much the nation-state as the Volksi>,vist and 
its manifestations in literature iind folklore, in the motlier tongue, 
and in history, wliicli became the center of the attention of nation- 
alism. With the growing strength of the tliird estate, xvith tlic jio- 
litical and cultural awakening of the masses, in the course of the 
nineteenth century, this cultural nationalism soon turned into the 
desire for the formation of a nation-state. 

The growth of nationalism is the process of integration of the 
masses of the people into a common political form. Nationalism 
therefore presupposes the existence, in fact or as an ideal, of a 
centralized form of government over a large and distinct territory. 
This form was created by the absolute monarchs, who were the 
pacemakers of modern nationalism; tlie French Revolution in- 
herited and continued tiic centralizing tendencies of the kings, l)iit 
at the same time it filled the central organization with a new spirit 
and gave it a power of cohesion unknown licforc. Nationalism is 
unthinkable before the emergence of the modern state in the |)eriod 
from the sixteenth to the eightcentli century. Nationalism accepted 
this form, but changed it by animating it with a new feeling of life 
and with a new religions fervor. 

For its composite texture, nationalism used in its growth some 
of the oldest and most primitive feelings of man, found throughout 
history as important factors in the formation of social groups. 
There is a natural tendency in man — and by “natural teiulcncy” 
we mean a tendency which, having been produced by social cir- 
cumstances from time practically immemorial, appears to us as 
natural— to love his birthplace or the place of his childhood .so- 
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joiiriT, its surroundings, its climate, the contours of hills and valleys, 
of rivers and trees. VVe arc all subject to the immense power of 
habitude, and even if in a later stage of development we arc at- 
tracted by the unknown and by change, we delight to come back 
and to be at rest in the reassuring sight of the familiar. iMan has 
an easily understandable preference for his own language as the 
only one v'hich he thoroughly understands and in which he feels at 
home, lie prefers native customs and native food to alien ones, 
wliich appear to him unintelligible and indigestible. Should he 
travel, he will return to his cliair and his table Avith a feeling of re- 
laxation and will be elated by the joy of finding himself again at 
home, away from the strain of a sojourn in foreign lands and con- 
tact with foreign peoples. 

Small wonder that he will take pride in his native characteristics, 
and that he will easily believe in their superiority. As they arc the 
only ones in which civilized people like himself can apparently 
feel at home, are they not the only ones fit for human beings? On 
the other hand, contact with alien men and alien customs, which 
appear to him strange, unfamiliar, and therefore threatening, will 
arouse in him a distrust of everything foreign. This feeling of 
strangeness will again develop in him sentiments of superiority, and 
sometimes even of open hostility. The more primitive men arc, the 
stronger will be their distrust of strangers, and therefore the 
greater the intensity of their group feeling. Rudyard Kipling, in 
his poem “The Stranger,” forcefully expressed this general feeling: 


The Stranger within my gate, 

He may be true or kind. 

But he does not talk my talk — ■ 

I cannot feel his mind. 

I sec the face and the eyes and the mouth, 
But not the soul behind. 

The men of my own stock 
They may do ill or well, 

But tliey tell the lies 1 am wonted to. 

They arc used to the lies 1 tell; 
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And wc do not need interpreters 
When wc go to l)uy and sell. 

The Stranger wllhln iny gates, 

He may be evil or good, 

But I cannot tell M'liat powers control — 
What reasons sway Ins mood; 

Nor when the Gods of his lar-ofl land 
Ai ay repossess Ins blood. 


These feelings have always existed. They do not form national- 
ism; they correspond to certain facts — tci’ritory, language, com- 
mon descent — whicl\ wc also find in nvitionuUsiu. But here they 
are entirely transformed, charged with new and diirerent emotions, 
and embedded in a broader context, d'hey arc the natural elements 
out of which nationalism is formed; but nationalism is not u natural 


phenomenon, not a product of ‘‘cternar’ or “natural” laws; it is 
a product of the growth of social and intellectual factors at a cer- 
tain stage of history. Some feeling of nationality, it may he saiil, 
existed before the birth of modern nationalisin—a feeling varying 
in strength and in freijiicncy from time to time: at some epochs 
almost completely extinguished, at others more or less clearly 
discernible. But it was largely unconscious and inarticulate. It ditl 
not influence the thought and actions of men in a deep aitd all- 
pervading way. It found a clear expression only occasionally in 
individuals, and in groups only at times of sStress or provocation. 
It did not determine their aims or actions perniaiicntly or in the 
long run. It was no purposeful will welding together all the in- 
dividuals into a unity of emotions, thoughts, and actions.^ 

Before the age of nationalism, the masses very rarely became 
conscious of the fact that the same language was spoken over a 
large territory. In fact, it was not the same language; several tlia- 


lects existed side by side, sometimes incomprehensible to the man 
of a neighboring province. The spoken language was accepted as 
a natural fact. It was in no way regarded as a political or cultural 
factor, .still less as an object of political or cultural struggle, During 
the Middle Ages, people deduced from the Bilile chat the diversity 
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of languages was the result of the sinfulness of man, and God’s 
punishment for the building of the Tower of Babel. Consciousness 
of language Avas aroused only at times of expeditions and travel 
or in frontier districts. There, the alien character of the group 
speaking the alien language was felt, and many national groups 
were first recognized as different and named by those of alien 
tongue. I'he Greek word barbaros (which meant “strange” or 
“foreign,” and in consequence “rude” and “ignorant”) probably 
liad its source in the idea of stammering or inability to speak in a 
comprehensible way — a word akin to the Sanskrit expression 
harbara^ which meant “stammering” or “non- Ary an.” The Slavs 
called the Germans with whom they came into contact niemcij 
“the mutes,” people who cannot make themselves understood. A 
man speaking an incomprehensible tongue seemed outside the pale 
of civilization. But language was accepted by the Slavs and by 
other peoples as a natural fact, not as a cultural inheritance. The 
language in which the treasures of civilization were inherited and 
transferred — in medieval Europe as well as in Islam, in India as 
well as in China — was generally not the language spoken by the 
people: it Avas a learned language accessible only to the educated 
class. Even if it Avas not a language of different origin, it Avas gen- 
erally so archaic and so rich in many purely literary, classical asso- 
ciations that it was understood only by a small minority. 

Before nationalism, language was very rarely stressed as a fact 
on which the prestige and poAver of a group depended. Alien lan- 
guages remained until the A^ery recent centuries the languages used 
by official bodies, in the s'eholarly world, or among the upper 
classes. .I'o mention only one fact Avhicli stands for a large number, 
the Breton estates, which Avere very jealous of their independence, 
nevertheless spoke French, and in the Act of Union for the De- 
fense of the Liberties of Brittany of 1719 the Brecon spokesmen 
did not mention language grievances. The translations of the Bible 
in Protestant countries Avere not undertaken from any motives of 
nationalism, but purely for the spreading of the tiaic religion. 
Queen Idizabeth had the Bible and the Prayer Book translated 
into Welsh, and divine service held in Welsh, to liberate the Welsh 
from the “ignorance of popery.” With the growth of nationalism 
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in the following centuries, still cloniinntecl l)y religion but jilrcatly 
harboring the seeds of the ne\^'^ growth, the translations of the 
Bible certainly were efl’ccrivc in rousing national feeling and in 
giving a new importance to the national language — which through 
the spread of popular education and the wider use of the printing 
press became more and itiorc at\ element of grtiwing cultural im- 
portance. At the .same time, the language became uni lorn i, obliter- 
ating the vernacular dialects or pushing them into the backgrouiul, 
and covering a gteatei* territory as its undisputed domain. 

This large territory became an object of love to its inhabitants 
as a result of a long and diflicult process. This love of the home- 
land, which is regarded as the heart of patriotism, is not a “natural” 
phenomenon, but an artificial product of historical and intellectual 
development. The homeland which a man “naturally” loves is his 
native village or valley or city, a small territory well known in all 
its concrete details, abounding in personal memories, a jdacc in 
which his life was generally lived throughout its whole span. T'he 
whole territory inhabited by Avhat we shouUl consitler today a 
nationality — a territory fi:e(]uently distinguished by great tlivetsity 
of landscape and climate— was practically unknown to the average 
man, and could become known only liy insti'uction or travel, 
which before the age of nationalism were limited to a very small 
minority. Voltaire, ^vho lived lieforc this age, pointed out that 
“plus cettc patrie devient grande, inoins on raiinc, car ramour 
partag6 s’affaiblit. II cst impossible d 'aimer tendrement une famillc 
trop nombreusc qidon connait a peine.” 

Nationalism is not, as some scholars under the influence of 
Aristotle suggest,’' a harmonious natural growth qualitative!)^ identi- 
cal with the love for family and lioine. It is frcqucntl)'’ assumed 
that man loves in widening circles — his family, his village, his 
tribe or clan, the nation, and finally humanity and the supreme 
good. But love of home and family is a concrete feeling accessible 
to everyone in daily experience, while nationalism, and in an even 
higher degree cosmopolitanism, is a highly complex and otiginall)^ 
an abstract feeling. It gains the emotional warmth of concreteness 
only through the effects of an historical dcvelopiucnt which, by 
means of education, economic interdependence, and corresponding 
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polificiii 11 nd sociiil infidtutions, brings about the integration of the 
masses and their identification with a body far too great for any 
concrete experience. Nationalism — our identification with the life 
aiul aspirations of uncounted millions wlioin we shall never know, 
with a territory which we shall never visit in its entirety — is quali- 
tatively dillrerent from the love of family or of home surroundings. 
It is qualitatively akin to the love of humanity or of the whole 
earth. Both belong to what Nietzsche called (in Thus Spoke Zara- 
thustra) Fcrnstenlicbe, love of those far away, anti which he dis- 
tinguished from the Nachstenlicbe, love of those near by.'^ 

Life in a common territory, subject to the same inllucnccs of 
nature and, to an important although lesser degree, to the same 
influences of history and legal systems, produces certain common 
attitudes and traits, often called national character. We find in the 
literature of all peoples throughout history frequent characteriza- 
tions of national groups such as the Gauls or the Greeks, the Ger- 
mans or the English. Some of these traits seem to persist for a 
long time, and are mentioned by oI)servcrs in different centuries. 
Other traits seem to change under tiic influence of liistorical de- 
velopments. There are known instances of change, Avithin a few 
decades, in what was considered at a certain time the most essential 
character trait of a nation. In the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the English were considered a nation most inclined 
to revolution and to change, while the French seemed a most stable 
and stolid nation, Voltaire wrote: “The French arc of the opinion, 
that the government of this island is more tempestuous than the 
sea which surrounds it, which indeed is true.” '' One hundred years 
later, just the opposite opinion about the English and the French 
was generally held. The English were then, and are today, consid- 
ered — by themselves and others — as a stolid nation, proud in their 
disinclination to violent revolution; while the French were con- 
si tiered a people easily given tt) and delighting in revolutionary 
upheavals. 

A similar change took place in opinion about the Germans. Gnc 
hundreil years ago, they were thought a very lovable and most 
impractical people, fit for metaphysics and music and poetry l)ut 
unfit for modern industry and business. Now the Germans pro- 
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duce very few, if :iny, iiicfaphysiciaius, invisiciaiis, or poets of re- 
nown; but on the other hiind tlicy bnve l)econic successful and 
ruthless bullies and hard and eflicient masters in nuHlern industry 
and business. The AT)ng'ols under CJenghis Klian were warriors 
famous for their belligerence, and brought all Asia and hall of 
Europe under their yoke. In the si.vteentlj century, throug'lt the 
adoption of Lamaist Buddliism, their old spirit \vas completely 
broken and they were turned into peaceful and pious men. Under 
the influence of the Soviet government and its revolutionary propa- 
ganda the wild instincts of the race have been reawakened, and a 
new and different consciousness has started to animate the iVIongol 
people and to break their religious inhibitions, 

The judgments of observers concerning the character of na- 
tional groups arc colored in varying degrees by the political exi- 
gencies of the situation and the sentimental attitudes of tlie ob- 
server. Iktween the extremes — vdiich may be illustrated l)y a 
statement of Henry iVlorley that “in the literature of any people 
we perceive uniier all contrasts of form proiluced by varial)le 
social influences the one national character from first to last,” aiul 
the opposite by j. iVl. Robertson that “the nation cons i tie red as a 
continuous and persona ii'/.etl organism is in large measure a meta- 
physical dream” — we may accept the position of Sir LrancLs Chilton 
that “different aspects of the multifarious character of man re- 
spond to different calls from without, so that the same individual, 
and nuicli more the same race, may behave very differently at 
different epochs.” Men and men’s character are extremely com- 
plex; the more so, the less primitive men are. This holds true even 
more of a highly complex group lilce the nation. An immense 
diversity of individuals goes into making up a nation, and tinring 
the lifetime of a nation tlte most diverse influences arc exercised 
upon it, molding and transforming it. For growtii and cliange arc 
the laws under which all historical phenomena fall. 

2 

/Nationalism i.s first and foremost a state of mind, an act of 
consciousness, which since the French Revolution has become 
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more and more common to mankind. The mental life of man is 
as much dominated by an ego-consciousness as it is by a group - 
consciousness. Both are complex states of mind at which vve arrive 
through experiences of differentiation and opposition, of the ego 
and the surrounding world, of the wc-groiip and those outside 
the group. The collective or group consciousness can center around 
entirely difl'crcnt groups, of whicli some have a more permanent 
character — the family, the class, the clan, the caste, the village, 
the sect, the religion, etc. — whereas others are of a more or less 
passing character — schoolmates, a football team, or passengers on 
a ship. In each case, varying with its permanence, this group- 
consciousness will strive towards creating homogeneity within the 
group, a conformity and like-mindedness which will lead to 
and facilitate concerted common action. In that sense, we may 
speak of a group-mind and a group-action. We may speak of a 
Catholic mind and a Catholic action, of an English mind and an 
English action; but we may also speak of a rural mind or an urban 
mind, and of the action of rural or urban groups. All these groups 
develop their own character. Tiic character of an. occnpati(nv.il 
group, such as peasants, soldiers, civil servants, may be as clearly 
defined and stalilc as any cliaractcr of a national group, or even 
more so. Eacii group creates its own symbols and social conven- 
tions, is dominated by social traditions, which find their expression 
in the public opinion of the group. 

Group-consciousness is never exclusive. jMcn find themselves 
members of different groups at the same time. With the growth 
of the complexity of civilization, the number of groups of which 
men find tlicmsclvcs a part generally increases. These groups arc 
not, fi.xed. They have changing limits, and they are of changing 
importance. Within these pluralistic, and sometimes conflicting, 
kinds of group-consciousness there is generally one whicli is 
recognized by man as the supreme and most important, to which 
therefore, in the case of conflict of group-loyalties, he owes su- 
preme loyalty. He identifies himself with the group and its exist- 
ence, frequently not only for the span of his life, but for the conti- 
nuity of his existence beyond this span. This feeling of solidarity 
between the individual and the group may go, at certain times, as 
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fnr as complete submergence of the indivklual in the group. 1 he 
Mdiolc education of the members ol the group is directed to a 
common mental preparedness for common attitudes and common 
actions. 

In dilferent periods of history, and in dillerent ci\'ili/.ations, we 
find difl'crcnt groups to which this supreme loyalty is given. I he 
modern period of history, starring with the h'l’cnch Revolution, is 
characterized by the fact tliat in tliis pcrioil, and in this period 
alone, the nation demands the supreme loyalty of man, that all men, 
not only certain individuals or classes, are di’awn into this common 
loyalty, and that all civilizations (wliich up to tliis modern period 
followed their oavu, and frequently Mudely dilferent, ways) arc 
now dominated more and more by this one supreme group-con- 
sciousness, nationalism. 

It is a fact often commented upon that this growth of nationalism 
and of national sectionalisms happened at the very time when 
international relations, trade, and communications were developing 
as never before; that local languages were raised to the tlignity of 
literary and cultural languages just at the time when it seemed 
most desirable to elf ace all dilferenees of language l)y the spread 
of MTirld languages. 'Phis view overlook's the fact thal that very 
growtli of nationalism all over the eaj'tli, v’itli its a\valceniiig of 
the masses to panietpation in political and cultural life, jirepared 
the way for the closer cultural contacts of all the civilizations of 
mankind (now for the first time bi'ought into a cominoM dcitomi- 
nator), at the same time separating and uniting them. 

Nationalism as a group-consciousness is therefore a psychologi- 
cal and a vsociological fact, but any psychological or sociological 
explanation is insufliclcnt. An American psychologist defined a 
nation as “a group of individuals that feels itself one, is ready 
within limits to sacrifice the individual for the group advantage, 
that prospers as a whole, that has groups of emotions experienced 
as a whole, each of whom rejoices with the advancement and 
suffers with the losses of the group. . . , Nationality is a mental 
state or community in bebavior.” ^ This definition is valid, as far 
as it goes, not only for the nation, but for any other supreme group 
to which man owes loyalty, and with which he identifies himself. 
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It is therefore not sufficient to distinguish the national group froiii 
other groups of similar importance and permanence;'* 

Nationalities are the product of the historical development of 
society. They are not identical with clans, tribes, or folk-groups — 
bodies of men united by actual or supposed common descent or 
by a common liabitat, Ethnogrnpliic groups Jilce these existed 
throughout history, from earliest times on, yet they do not form 
nationalities; they arc nothing but “ethnographic material,” out 
of which under certain circumstances a nationality miglit arise. 
Even if a nationality arises, it may disappear again, absorbed into 
a larger or new nationality. Nationalities are products of the living 
forces of history, and therefore always fluctuating, never rigid.® 
Nationalities are groups of very recent origin and therefore are 
of the utmost complexity, They defy exact definition. Nationality 
is an historical and a political concept, and the words “nation” and 
“nationality” have undergone many changes in meaning. It is only 
in recent history that man has begun to regard nationality as the 
center of his political and cultural activity and life. Nationality is 
therefore nothing absolute, and it is a great mistake, responsible 
for most of the extremities of today, to make it an absolute, an 
objective a priori, the source of all political and cultural life. 

Nationality has been raised to an absolute by two fictitious con- 
cepts which have been accepted as having real substance,^*^ One 
holds that blood or race is the basis of nationality, and that it exists 
eternally and carries with it an unchangeable inheritance; the other 
sees the Vo}ksp;cist as an ever-welling source of nationality and 
all its manifestations. Tiiese theories offer no real explanation of 
the rise and the role of nationality: they refer us to mythical pre- 
historical pseudo-realities. Rather, they must be taken as char- 
acteristic elements of thought in the age of nationalism, and arc 
subject themselves to analysis by the historian of nationalism, 

3 

Nationalities conic into existence only when certain objective 
bonds delimit a social group. A nationality generally havS several 
of these attributes; very few have all of them. The most usual of 
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them arc common descent, language, territory, political entity, 
customs and traditions, and religion. A short discussion will suflicc 
to show that none of them is essential to the existence or tlchiiidon 
of nationality. 

Common descent seemed of great importance to primitive man, 
for whom birth was as great a mystery as death, and therefore was 
suiTonndcd by legends and superstitions. iVlodern narionalitie.s, 
however, arc mixtures of dillerent, and soineviincs even very 
distant, races. The great migratory niovemenrs of history and the 
mobility of modern life have led everywhere to an intermingling, 
so that few if any nationalities can at present claim anything ap- 
proaching common descent. 

The importance of language for the formation and life of a 
nationality was strcsseil l)y Merder and l''ichte,“ Hut there are 
many nationalities who have no language of their own — like the 
Swiss, who speak four different languages, or the Latin American 
nationalities, all of whom speak Spanish or Portuguese. The Eng- 
lish-speaking nations (also the Spanish-speaking) are partly of 
similar descent; they speak the same language, aiui had until (]uite 
recently the same historical background, and also traditions and 
customs very much akin to each other; yet they represent different 
nationalities with frecpicntly conflicting aspirations.'" Anotlier ex- 
ample of the comparative irrelevance of objective criteria for the 
formation and continued existence of separate nationalities is to be 
found in Norway and Denmark, where the people are of common 
racial stock and speak almost the same language. Nex'crtheless, 
they consider themselves as two nationalities, and the Nt)rwegians 
set up their own language only as the result of having become a 
nationality. 

Customs and traditions were first stressed in their importance 
for nationality by Rousseau. Each nation undoiibtctlly has its 
customs, traditions, and institutions; but these often vary greatly 
from locality to locality, and, on the other harul, tend in our times 
to become standardized all over the world, or at least over large 
areas. Customs and manners nowadays often change with great 
rapidity, 

Religion was the great dominating force before the rise of na- 
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tioiiiilisin in inodcrii times. This is true in Western as wcJl as 
Eastern Christianity, in Islam and in India. The dividing lines were 
not drawn according to nationalities, but according to religious 
civilizations. Therefore the rise of nationalities and of nationalism 
was accompanied by transformations in the religious attitude of 
man, and in many ways the growth of nationalities has been helped 
or hindered by the influence of religion. Religious differences 
sometimes divided and weakened nationalities, and even helped 
to create new nationalities, as in the case of the Catholic Croats 
and the Orthodox Serbs. On the other hand, national churches have 
frequently been an important element in helping to arouse nation- 
alism; and when conflicting nationalities were of different re- 
ligions religion often played a large part in the defense mechanism 
of the weaker nationality, as Catholicism did in Ireland and in 
Prussian li^olaiid. 

The most important outward factor in the formation of nation- 
alities is a common territory, or rather, the state. Political frontiers 
tend to establish nationalities. Many new nationalities, like the 
Canadian, developed entirely because they formed a political and 
geographic entity. Generally we may say, for reasons which will 
be consitlercd later, tiiat statehood or nationhood (in the sense 
of common citizenship under one territorial government) is a con- 
stitutive clement in the life of a nationality. The condition of 
statehood need not be present when a nationality originates; but 
in such a case (as with the Czechs in the late eighteenth century) 
it is always the memory of a past state and the aspiration toward 
statehood that characterizes nationalities in the period of nation- 
alism. 

Althougli some of tlicse objective factors are of great importance 
for the formation of nationalities, the most essential element is 
a living and active corporate will. Nationality is formed by tlic 
dcci.sion to form a nationality. Tims the Frencli nationality was 
born of the enthusiastic manifestation of will in 1789. A French 
nation, the population of the French kingdom, existed before, as 
did some of the objective conditions necessary for the foundation 
of a nationality. Put only the newly aroused consciousness and 
will made these elements active and cfl'cctive, fused them into a 
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source of immense cciuripctiil power, nnd gave them a new iin- 
portance and meaning.''' riie Knglisli and the American nationali- 
ties were constituted liy “covenants,’’ by tree acts of will, and tlic 
French Revolution evolved the plebiscite, as a result of which 
membership in a nationality was determined, not by objective clinr- 
acteristics, but by subjective declaration. *1 he ioundation of the 
Swiss nationality was clrainativ.ed l)y h'riedrich ,SchiHer in liis I K/7- 
/.yelm Tell according to legendary tr;ulition into tlic famous oath 
on the Riirii, “Wir wolien scin ciii einig Voile von iJriUlern.” ” 
This mythical declaration, “We wisli to he one sitigle nation of 
brothers,” was uttered at; the birth of every nationality, whether 
this birth happened, after a long pregnancy, in the enthusiasnt of 
a revolutionary jicriod, or whether the awakening of the masses 
required many years of ceaseless propaganda, Nationalities as 
“ethnographic material,” as “pragmatic” and accidental factors in 
history, existed for a very long time; but only through the awaken- 
ing of national consciousness have they become volitional and 
“absolute” factors in history. The extensive use of the word “na- 
tionality” must not blind us to the fact that the lack of this volun- 
taristic element makes what are sometimes called nationalities of 
the period before the rise of modern nationalism fniulamentally 
different from nationalities of the present time, d'o liase nationality 
upon “objective” factors like race implies a return to primitive 
tribalism. In modern times it has been the power of an idea, not the 
call of blood, that has constituted and mohicd nationalities. 

Nationalities arc created out of ethnographic and political ele- 
ments when nationalism breathes life into the form built by pre- 
ceding centuries. Thus nationalism and nationality are closely in- 
terrelated.^'' Nationalism is a state of mind, permeating the large 
majority of a people and claiming to permeate all its memlicrs; it 
recognizes the nation-state as the ideal form of political organiza- 
tion and the nationality as the source of all creative cultural energy 
and of economic well-being. The supreme loyalty of man is there- 
fore due to his nationality, as his own life Js supposedly rooted in 
and made possible by its welfare. A short discussion of the com- 
ponents of this definition will help to clarify the issues'involved, 

A state of mind of the large majority of the people: I wen before 
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the age of nationalism, we find individuals wlio profess sentiments 
akin to nationalism. But these sentiments are confined to indi- 
viduals; the masses never feel their own life — culturally, politi- 
cally, or economically — dependent upon the fate of the national 
group. Periods of oppression or danger from the outside may 
arouse a feeling of nationalism in the masses, as it happened in 
Clrccoe during the Persian wars or in Prance in the Hundred 
Years’ War. But these sentiments pass quickly. As a rule, wars 
before the French Revolution did not arouse a deep national senti- 
ment. In religious and dynastic wars, Germans fought against 
Germans, and Iralian.s agaiiust Italians, without any realization of 
the “fratricidal” nature of the act. Soldiers and civilians entered 
the service of “foreign” rulers and served them often with a 
loyalty and faithfulness which proved the absence of any national 
.sentiment. 

Flic nation-state as the ideal form of political organization; 
riinc political lioundarics should coincide with cthnograpliic or 
linguistic frontiers is a demand of recent times. Formerly, the city 
or the fief or a multilingual state held t(}gcthcr hy dyna.stic ties 
was the accepted form of political organization and frequently was 
regarded as the “natural” or ideal form. At other periods the 
educated classes as well as the masses believed in the ideal of a 
universal world-state, although on account of the technical and 
geographic conditions this ideal never approached realization. 

The nationality as the source of cultural life: During most of 
historical time, religion was regarded as the true .source of cultural 
life. Man was thought to become creative by his profound im- 
mersion in religions tradition and by his abandonment in the 
divine fountainhead of all being. At other times, man’.s education 
was steeped in the civilization of a class which spread beyond all 
national boundaries, like the civilization of knightiiood in medieval 
Eux'ope or of the French court in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. During and after the Renaissance, man’s education was 
rooted in the soil of classical civilization. Education and learning, 
the formation of man’s mind and character, were not bound by 
any national limits. 

The nationality as n .source of economic well-being; Tliis phase 
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of nadonnlism, as well ns the political, M-as prepared by the period 
of absolute nionarcliy, with its luerciintilisni. Ibil* incrcanrilisiii 
never became more than a scheme imposed from above, trying to 
achieve a national unity which it in reality never approached; 
continuing in many ways the medieval confusion and disruption 
of economic life and leaving provinces, cities, and villages as centers 
of production. The ptn-posc of mercantilism was to strengthen 
tile state and its power in international politics. ‘I’lic system foi- 
J owing mercantilism, in the period of idisscz fdirc, had as its aim 
the promotion of iiulividiial welfare, I'xonoinic nationalism 
brought about a neo-mercantilism, filling with life, as bad been the 
case with the ccntra!i/ed state, tlie form erected by the monarchs. 
It is a much younger development than political or cultural na- 
tionalism, and it holds that the well-being of the individual can 
be achieved and secured only by the economic power of the na- 
tion. The close political and cultural identification of the indi- 
vidual witli hus nationality, which took place at the end of the 
eiglitecntli and tlie beginning of the nineteentli century, extended 
to the economic field only during die latter part of the nineleemli 
century. 

The supreme loyalty due to the nationality: d’he Austrian 
Monarchy was generally accepted as long as man’s supreme loyalty 
was due to the legitimate king; its existence became precarious with 
the shift of loyalty from the dynasty to the nathinality. Only a 
very few centuries ago, man’s loyalty was due to his cliurch or 
religion; a heretic put himself beyond the pale of society as a 
“traitor” to his nation does today. 'Tlic fixation of man’s supreme 
loyalty upon his nationality marks the beginning of the age of 
natioiialLsm. 

4 

Nationalism is a state of mind. The process of histor)^ can be 
analyzed as a succes.sion of changes in communal psychology, in 
the attitude of man toward all nuuiifcstatious of individual and 
social life. Such factors as language, territory, traditions— such 
sentiments as attachment to the native soil, the Ilvhmy and to 
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one’s kin and kind— assume different positions in the scale of 
values as communal psychology changes. Nationalism is an idea, 
an itlcc-forcc, which fills man’s brain and heart w-ith new thoughts 
and new sentiments, and drives him to translate his consciousness 
into deeds of organized action. Nationality is therefore not only a 
group held together and animated by common consciousness; but 
it is also a group seeking to find its expression in what it regards 
as the highest form of organized activity, a sovereign state. As long 
as a nationality is not able to attain this consummation, it satisfies 
itself with some form of autonomy or pre-state organization, 
whicli, however, always tends at a given moment, the moment of 
“liberation,” to develop into a .sovereign stare. Nationalism de- 
mands the nation-state; the creation of the nation-state strengthens 
nationalism. Here, as elsewhere in history, we find a continuous 
interdependence and interaction. 

“Nationality is a state of mind corresponding to a political 
fact,” or striving to correspond to a political fact. This definition 
reflects the genesis of nationalism and of modern nationality, which 
was born in the fusion of a certain state of mind with a given 
political form. The state of mind, the idea of nationalism, imbued 
the form with a new content and meaning; tiic form provided the 
idea with implements for the organized expression of its manifesta- 
tions and aspirations. Botii the idea and the form of nationalism 
were developed before the age of nationalism. The idea goes back 
to the ancient Hebrews and Greeks, and was revived in Europe 
at the time of the Renaissance and the Reformation. During the 
period of the Renaissance, the literati rediscovered Greco -Rom an 
patriotism; but this new attitude never penetrated to the masses, 
and its secularism was soon swept away by the retheologization 
of Europe through the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. 
But the Reformation, especially in its Calvin is tic form, revived 
the nationalism of the Old Testament. Under the favorable cir- 
cumstances which had developed in England, a new national con- 
sciousness of the English as the godly people penetrated the whole 
nation in the revolution of the seventeenth century. Alcanwhile in 
Western Europe a new political power — that of the absolute kings 
—had developed a new political form, the modern centralized 
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sovereign state; and this became the political form into which, 
during the French Revolution, the idea of nationalism was in- 
fused, filling it with a consciousness in which all citi/.ens could 
share, and making possible the political and cultural integration of 
the masses into the nation. With the advent of nationalism, the 
masses were no longer in the nation, I>iit of the nation. "Fhey identi- 
fied themselves with the nation, civilization with national civili'za- 
tion, their life and survival with the life and survival of the 
nationality. Nationalism thenceforward dominated the impulses and 
attitudes of the masses, and at: the same time served as the justifica- 
tion for the authority of the state and the legitimation of its use of 
force, both against its own citizens and against other states. 

Sovereignty has a twofold significance. One aspect deals with 
the relations of the state to its citizens, the other with the relations 
between states. Similarly, the sentiment of nationalism is double- 
faced. Intranationally, it leads to a lively sympathy with all fellow 
members within the nationality; internationally, it finds its ex- 
pression in indifference to or distrust and hate of fellow men out- 
side the national orbit. In intranational relations, men are guitlcd 
not only by supposedly permanent common interests, but also by 
sentiments of sympathy, devotion, and even self-sacrifice. In inter- 
national relations, they are guided by tlie supposed lade of perma- 
nent common interests among dilferent states, and by sentiments 
which vary from complete indilfetence to the most liittcr an- 
tipathy, and arc subject to sndft changes within that range. Na- 
tionality, Avhich is nothing but a fragment of humanity, tends to 
set itself up as the whole. Generally this ultimate conclusion is 
not drawn, because ideas predating the age of nationalism con- 
tinue to exercise their influence. These ideas form the essence of 
Western civilization — of Christianity as well as of enlightened 
rationalism: the faith in the oneness of humanity and the ultimate 
value of the individual. Only fascism, the uncompromising enemy 
of Western civilization, has pushed nationalism to its very limit, 
to a totalitarian nationalism, in which humanity and the individual 
disappear and nothing remains hut the nationality, which lias 
become the one and the whole. 
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Important periods of liistovy nre characterized by the circum- 
ference within which the sympathy of man extends. These limits 
are neither fixed nor permanent, and changes in them arc accom- 
panied I)y great crises in history. In the Middle Ages, the people 
of tlie lie dc France felt a violent antipathy and contempt for the 
people of Aquitaine or of Burgundy. A very short time ago, a. 
similar feeling existed in Fgypt between the Ado hammed ans and 
the native Christians, the Copts. In ancient times, the Athenians 
hated and despised the Spartans. Almost unscalable barriers sepa- 
rated members of rival religious sects within a community. In 
CJiina, until very recently, the family set the limit of sympathy,, 
and very little if any loyalty and devotion were left for the nation 
or larger social group. 

Beginning with the nineteenth century in the Western worldy 
and with the twentieth century in the Orient, the circumference 
was .set by the nationality. These changes involved in many cases 
the establishment of new dividing lines. This grouping of men 
into new forms of organization, their integration around new 
symbols, gained a momentum unknown in former days. I'he rapid 
growth of population, the spread of education, the increased in- 
fluence of the masses, the new techniques developed for informa- 
tion and propaganda, gave the new feeling of nationality a perma- 
nent intensity which soon made it appear as the expression of 
.somctliing “natural,” of somctliing which had always existed and 
would always cxLst. But the circumference of sympathy need not 
remain forever drawn as it is today. With the transformation of 
social and economic life, with the growing interdependence of all 
nationalities on a shrinking earth, with a new direction to educa- 
tion, tlie circumference may widen to include supranational areas 
of common interest and common sympathy. 

Such an extension of solidarity, should it come, will arise only 
as the result of a struggle of unprecedented dimensions. For na- 
tionalism represents “vested interests,” not only political and eco- 
nomic but also intellectual and emotional, of an intensity and 
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extent sIio\y II by no ptevious idea. In the face of tlic oninipotcncc 
of Iiiitioiiality, liHiiiiiiiity seems a iliscam' idea, u pale rheoiy or a 
poetic dream, through which the red lilood of life docs not pulsaic 
And so It IS But at one time in history the French or tlie ( Jcrinan 
nation was also nothing more than a distant itlea. Historical forces 
amid great struggles and convulsions lasting for a long tiine' 
)rougdu_ these ideas to life. Ati organizalioir of manhind was a 
Utopia m the ciglitccmh ccntiiry; the stage of development of 
state and economy, of technique and communication, teas then in 
no way adequate to the tasit, It is dilfcrent today. At nrc.sent 
Mtiona i.sm— at its hcginning a great inspiration, witlening aiul 
deepening the understanding of man, the feeling of solidarity, the 
nu ononious dignity of the niasse.s-secms unable to cope, Jillti- 
cally and emotionally, with the ne,v situation. Once it increased 
individual hherty and hajipine.ss; now it undermines them and sub- 
jects them to the e.vigencies of its continued esistenoe, which seems 
no longer pistihed. Once it was a great force of life: spurri.y mi 

tt ::Lritr'^ ‘n-.. 

Neither the German nor the French nation is an emity pre- 

yi, a,s well a,s the national consciousne.ss which animates thein 
were formed by historical forces." The growth of the German 
national consciousne.ss, the formation of the German national 
itate, encountered innnmerahlc difiicnltios, and was again and 
agmn in danger of heing wrecked o„ the cliffs of politick cs a 

not seivice and coopctation, hut exclusiveness and monopo'lv ” 
national basts. Democracy and industrialism, the two forces wl'iid, 
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rose simultaneously with nationalism and spread with it over the 
world, have both today outgrown tiic national connection, 

But the “Thirty Years’ War” of our century has shown how 
hnnly nationalism is cntrencl'icd at present. The nation-state is' 
more deep-rooted in the emotions of tiie masses than any previous 
political organization. The growth of nationalism has influenced 
historiography and the philosophy of history, and each nation has 
developed its own interpretation of history which not only makes 
it feel itself different from all other nationalities but gives to this 
difference a fundamental, and even metaphysical, meaning. The 
nationality feels that it has been chosen for some special mission, 
and that the realization of tliis mission is essential to the march of 
history, and even to the salvation of mankind. By the identification 
of nation and state, the modern basis of which was prepared by 
Rousseau, the cultnnil and emotional life of the masses has become 
closely integrated with the political life. Any change in the princi- 
ples of political organization will tlicrcfore encounter the strongest 
resistance, \vhich, against considerations of the rational and uni- 
versal good, will appeal to deep-rooted traditions. 

Sociologists have pointed out the intimate relation between 
nationalist and religious movements. Both have an inspirational 
and sometimes revivalist character. “Both of tiicm arc fundamen- 
tally cultural movements with incidental political consequences.” "" 
These consequences, however, are not incidental; rather, they 
have been conditioned by the stages of historical development. 
At a given time in history, religion, essentially a spiritual move- 
ment, had very fundamental and substantial political implications. 
It molded and dominated })olitics and society. At present, the .same 
is true of nationalism. When interminable and ferocious religious 
wars tlircatcncd to destroy human happiness and civilization, the 
movement of Enlightenment, tiic wave of rationalism which started 
abovit 1680 and dominated the eighteenth century, led to the 
depolitization of religion. In this process, religion did not lose its 
true dignity; it remained one of tlic great spiritual forces, comfort- 
ing and exalting the human soul, 13 ut it lost the clement of coercion 
which had been so “natural” to it for many centuries; its connec- 
tion with the state, with political authority, was severed; religion 
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retreated into the intimacy and spontaneity of the indiviiiual con- 
science. The process of the dcpolitization of religion was slow. 
Two centuries from ‘T he Hloudy Tenent of Persecution for 
Cause of Conscience Discussed in a Conference Between Trutli 
and Peace/’ Avhich Roger Williams published in 1^44, had to 
elapse before, at least in Western Eiirope, its cause won general 
acceptance. A similar depolitization of nationality is conceivable. 
It may lose its connection with political organization, it may re- 
main an intimate and moving senriment. If ami when that day 
arrives, however, tlie age of nationalism, in the sense in which it 
is considered lierc, will be past. 


CHAPTER II 

Israel and Hellas 
From Tribalism to Universalism 


oCiTOt Y*P slatv o\ TtpwTot 'rjp-epou xot^^^lOxX'iiui [xexa^JovTs?, 

'^'v 1S((}{ Tcapa Oewv Xapovxe? x’l XP®‘V koivV sTcot’oo’av, ouxoi voi^ou? 
eipov, 8i’ oOi; 6 xocvog (icoi; sk x'?i? «Ypta? K«t at^ticov ec? 'op.epov 
Kat Sucatav auiJ.^uoffiv. ourot Tvpwxoj xouf; KaT<):<puY6vxO!(; 

SiacrcWavTs? xou? 7;ep! twv {kstwv v6(j-ou? 7:«pa Tcaatv avOpcowot? 
TcapscKsuaaav. 

Dkxlori Bil)liothc‘C(( Historicir XIII, 26 (ccl. Fi’id. Vogel, 'rcubner, 
voi. Ill, p. 41) 

“HiU'c not the Atheiiimis been the first to tench the Greeks the 
cultiviuion of that sweet nourushnient which the)' first received 
from the Gods nnd which nfterwnrds becnnie oi* coiiunon use? 
Did they not invent laws that have changed the savage life into a 
civilized society? Mavc they not [)een the first to establisli tiie 
right of asylum and given in favor of the supplicant laws whicli 
were respected by all men?” 

(Nicolai Oratio pro captivis Atheniensibus, humanissiini ingenii 
specimen, 413 b.o.) 


I 


Modern European civilization has its roots, througii Cliristinnity 
and Roman tradition, in. ancient Judea and Mcllas. Their history 
can only be understood against the broad background of the 
whole ancient world, of which those two small countries formed 
an iitdissoluble part. But, for the European consciousness, this 
background was no more than a distant and obscure setting which 
by contrast served to illuminate even more brightly the two great 
protagonists of ancient history, Israel and I-Iellas. All other in- 
fluences lived only in so far as they were received into, and trans- 
formed by, these two civilizations, which alone in antiquity de- 
veloped .some important traits ttdiich characterize the modern idea 
of nationalism. With them the natural group-sentiment of tril)alisin 
— which animated the ancestors of the Jews and of the Greeks, in 
common with all other ethnic groups — became a guiding factor of 
spiritual life, a new consciousness which gave every member of tlic 
group the Icnowlcdgc of a special mission entrusted to it and dis- 
tinguishing it from all other peoples. This consciousness, shared by 
every individual, raised him to a new personal dignity, and pre- 
pared the spiritual foundations of democracy. This feeling of a 
peculiar dignity and mission in other countries was confined to the 
rulers, kings or priests, investing them, and them alone, with divine 
origin or with special wisdom and pride, making them superior to 
all the other members of their people and setting them apart in a 
class. 

Rulers of that kind were unknown in Greece or in Israel. The 
contempt of the Greeks for the despotic kings of the barbarians 
is well known. The attitude towards kingship and kingly power 
is one of the most characteristic traits of the Bible. Here the roots 
of later democracy can be found in the feeling of equality and 
common destiny of the whole people, a feeling at first liniifccl to 
the jnembers of the group and denied to outsiders, barbarians or 
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tent, Ills its roots in those two peoples of Ancient Times, and in 
tlie consciousness of their cultural mission/ 

2 

The Jews and tlie Greeks arc the only peoples of antiquity be- 
fore Roman times whose national characteristics emerge clearly. 
Tt is difficult to characterize an individual with accuracy; it is of 
course much more difficult to define the character of as complex 
a phenomenon as a people. In both, heredity plays a certain, al- 
though not too large a part; historical circumstances, environment 
and education, climate and social conditions mold and shape the 
inherited character, Man's character determines to a certain extent 
his fate, and is at the same time changed and determined by it. A 
nation shapes its history according to its character, but the char- 
acter is also a product of its history. A national culture is an 
emanation from the national type, its objectivation and representa- 
tion, but at the same time national life is a concrescence and 
crystallization of culture. Although we can never fully account 
for the character of individuals or peoples, we nevertheless find 
some whose sharp traits of character impel us again and again not 
only to write the sequence of the events wliich happened to them, 
but also to try to recapture in an interpretation the inner rhythm 
of their life. 

There are colorless individuals and colorless peoples without a 
pronounced way of life; scarcely noticed, they slip ineffectively 
through life and history. Their human characteristics are so little 
or so uniformly developed that they in no wise attract special 
attention. Their participation in the spiritual reality of history is 
small. Again, in other individuals and peoples, certain universal 
human traits are developed to a very special degree, usually at the 
expense of other characteristics. Such peoples, like individuals Avho 
transcend in some way the average, are an impetus and are felt 
to be unusual; they act as stimuli to new possibilities and impress 
their stamp on others. The number of such individuals grows in an 
age of pronounced individualism; the number of such peoples' 
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grows in an age of nationali>sni. Of the peoples of Ancient Times, 
only Jews and Greeks possessed such pronounced traits. 

Tlic essence of a people, as of an Individual, cannot be com- 
prehended or fully expressed by an analysis of dilferent single 
traits. Tlic mystery of the hnWv'idmivi wcjfnbile can be approached 
only in a cautious and appi'oximatc wAy. VVe I)ecome aware of 
aspects of its inner life in its expansion and development, in the 
temporal process which we call liistory. In the historical life of 
humanity there arises and develops a particular spiritual world 
with man as its volitional, purposive member. In historical life, the 
essence of which is a striving to grow, there are no laws grounded 
ill spatial coexistence comparable to the laws of nature, but only 
directions of striving; tendencies corresponding to the temporal, 
fluid, and successive bases of the process. Here tltc unity of direc- 
tion replaces the unity of Ia\^^ This unity of direction is infinitely 
more iicxiblc than the unity of law. Tciulencies arc nothing fixed 
or completed; they arc tensions and growth; they always leave 
open the possihility of new developments and new departures. 
The character of no people is fixed once, iiiul forever. Kvery 
people participates in tlie entire spiritual world of humanity aiul 
its richness; no human trait is missing in any people. Hue in tlilfer- 
ent peoples dill'erent cliaractcristics, abilities, and tendencies receive 
a different emphasis. It is not the possession of definite traits whicli 
defines a people, hut the tendency to accentuate them. As with all 
living beings and their associations, there exist no definite or fixed 
limits. The predominant tendencies of a people find themselves 
intertwined with othets and, in the struggle, seek to prevail. Iwery- 
where there is trial, and, correspondingly, the |K)Ssihility of new 
developments and new bypatlis. The way is never finished, never 
observable as a whole, never completely definal)le. 

3 

Jews and Greeks have developed the elements of the idea of 
nationalism as the result of different and even opposite national 
characters. The ancient Greeks were the peo[)lc of sight, of tlie 
spatial and plastic sense. Jacob Biirckhardc called them the “eye 
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of the world.” They knew how to look, and therein lay their 
historical importance; knowledge and perception (not only in 
the etymology of otSa) formed in them a unity. Their art was 
plastic, space-dominating and space-forming, as if they sought to 
transpose the flowing, fleeting, ever related elements of life into 
rest, space, limitation, and to give the formless form. In its classic 
expression, their philosophy was similarly plastic, its instrument 
tlie defining chisel. The same word, meant in Greek to 

limit, and also to form concepts; tlioughts became plastic pictures. 
Plato’s ideas were primordial images, the world purified of the 
dross of growth and based on the pure types of being. The Greek 
turned everything into form and marble in a supreme effort to 
eliminate the restlessness of time from the world. He endowed 
the world with the instruments of scientific thought, and tamed 
the Dionysian overflow of events into the serene majesty of Apol- 
lonic order. 

For the Greek, the stone with which lie built was a symbol of 
space and perception; for the Jew, the stream into \vhich he dipped 
was a symbol of time and becoming. “The roaring sea of time 
into which this stream of development empties affects the Greek 
but little, For him Athena is victorious over Poseidon, the rock 
over the sea; and in his landscape the rivers trickle away finally 
among the stones.” “To the artistic serenity of the Greek the Jew 
opposed a burning religiosity; but the difference went deeper. 
While the Greek developed the plastic sense to perfection, the 
Jew did not see so much as he heard; he lived in time. His senses 
did not encircle the contours; rather were they intent on the inner 
flow. His organ was the ear. His historians have seen the meaning 
of the destiny of the people in God’s call and in the reaction of 
the people to this call. His God- experience did not permit the Jew, 
as it did the Greek, to attain serene contemplation, Oeopta, and a 
self-consuming absorption in the vision; it called him to become 
the untiring mouthpiece, the unflinching messenger. The message 
which God put upon the prophet to deliver is called in Hebrew 
vmssiiy or burden. Under the weight of this burden Moses com- 
])lained; “I am not able to bear all this people alone, because it is 
too heavy for me. And if tiiou deal thus with me, kill me, 1 pray 
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thee, if I have found favor in thy sight ” Likewise Jercniiali cursed 
his cask in deep, stirring verses: “Oh, Lord, thou hast enticed me, 
and I was enticed, thou hast overcome me and hast prevailetl; [ 
am become a laugliing stoclt all the day, every one mocketh me 
. . , Cursed he the day wherein I was horn. . . . Because he slew 
me not from the womb; and so my mother would have been my 
grave.” 

Thus God personified himself to the Jews, not in the image, but 
in the call. In Jewish prayers and in Jewish literature the “Hear!” 
sounds again and again. When if.lijah perceived God, he lieard 
only a still, small voice. For that reason the Jew never made a 
picture of his God. The word, logos', was for the Jew the inter- 
mediary between infinity and the indivitlual lieing; the vibrating 
word carried more of infinity in it than the rigitl form of a picture. 
God’s word was from the beginning the creative force, and the 
Jewisli miracle worker and saint is called in Jewish legends the 
“master of the good name,” because God’s name was the greatest 
mystery and the greatest powder. The name and tlie sound, not 
the image, conjured and created. 

Sight is the sen.se of space; hearing, the sense of time. 'Fhe Greek 
transfigured space; his thoughts were objectified in the nudtiple 
dimensions of space which at the same time, however, was 
limited. For him only the defined and the finite were beautiful and 
perfect. Plato derived the beautiful from the eH'cct of the limited 
in the illimitable, from measuredness and symmetry. The material 
strives towards form, linitc limitation. Thus for the Greek the 
most perfect figure was the circle, the most perfect motion the 
•circular, the motion of ether and the heavenly bodies. As in the 
esthetic realm the condition of beauty was to the Greek the com- 
plete harmony of diametrically antithetical forces in the closed 
structure of space, so in the ethical realm the condition of goodness 
was a well balanced proportion, or, as Aristotle called if, the mean 
in respect to pleasures and pains. The infinite was for Plato the 
nonexistent; philosophy arrived at existence only by a quantitative 
ordering. In Greek philosophy the Jew Philo was the first to place 
a higher value on the infinite than on the proportionate finite. 

Space is a form of our development into plurality; time binds 
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onr development in the stream of unity. The eye creates distance, 
plurality, and the relations of contiguity. The Greeks were not 
only the masters of plastic art but the creators of drama from the 
chaos of exuberant music. But they lacked, as Jacob Burckhardt 
says, the solitary song. The psalm, on the other hand, was the most 
cliaractcristic jewi^sh poetical form. Even to this very day the Jew 
has remained a lyrist, a master in this most formless and subjective 
art, closest to the flowing stream, farthest from the marble. 

The Jew lived more in the realm of time than in space.“ The 
world as time does not know of separation into a plurality of 
dimensions. It is one-dimensional: it points to the past, surges 
towards' the future, and overcomes the tension of various direc- 
tions in the forceful unity of its stream. The world as time is a 
polar world, suspended in tension between two poles. It is bur- 
dened with the tradition of the past, and the forward-driving 
urge propels it into the uncertain future. It does not know the 
balance of forces which have developed contiguously and har- 
moniously. It is itself force, one-sided, tending toward.s extremes 
and avoiding compromises, rushing towards the infinite and shat- 
tering all form. This life of tension and of a permanent appeal is 
bare of the harmony of beauty, of the vision of art which the 
Greek genius bestowed upon mankind. 

Tlic man living in this tension and bearing its burden longs 
more rlian any other for the conquering of this tension, for a unity 
which is a unification of all opposites and a goal and task for his 
life. “Make my heart one,” prays the Psalmist. To the Jews, God 
was the One, the guarantor and executor of unification, the goal 
of tlie unification of humanity. “Finis nnitas est ad quern omnes 
sunt dirigendae,” says Spinoza. In the Jewish daily evening prayer 
we read, “Our God, make thy name one and establish thy king- 
dom.” In the main prayer recited daily, found as early as Deuter- 
onomy 6:4-5, and emphasized by Jesus as the outstanding command 
in the Bible (Mark 12:29-30), the unity of God is announced to 
tiie people in a solemn call. The call is followed by the demand that 
man should be undivided, unified, complete, and whole, that he 
should unite his many contrary talents and tendencies with all his 
heart, wirli all his soul, and with all his strength. 
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God is tlic rcconciliiUion of iiuilfipliclty to unity. Tlic Ci reeks 
arrived at this conciliation by coiitcinplalioii and a wisdom full of 
moderation; they never doubted tlwt all men would love virtue 
if they could but contcniplatc it. The Jews found conciliation not 
in the contemplation of knowledge but in the exertion of the will. 
Their way of the deed led through an uninterrupted series of 
decisions. To decide seemed the duty, the burden, and the nobility 
of man. Decision is exertion, courage, and danger. Gut of weari- 
ness, uiiintcrcstedncss, inertia, cowardice, one evades tlecisions, and 
therein, according to the jews, lies sin. The one God demands 
the indivisible man entirely given over to his task. 

4 

The Jews and the Greeks were the peoples of Ancient Times 
with a sense for history.’ Thouglt the Jews never tlcvclojicd 
history as a science, they went further than the ( Irccics in stressing 
the essential importance of (ustory and, fot the (irst time, its unity. 
With their time-thought and rlicir tendenc)'' cowards unity tlicy 
were the first to develop a coherent plulosopliy of history, 'fo 
Jewish thinkers the important fact was not nature, but man and 
his activities. Aian brought unity into the (low of time, meaning 
into the trickling, running, and generating process of events. The 
Jewish God was not primarily a Clod of nature but a God of 
history. When He solemnly proclaimcil Himself, it was as the (^M»d 
of the historical deed: “I am the Lord your God who brought you 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” 

Jewish social ethics was not given as a rational command, it was 
historically grounded. “You shall not oppress the stranger for you 
know the heart of the stranger, for you too were strangers in the 
land of Egypt.” Nowhere else was the historical consciousness 
binding generations together stressed so emphatically as in tlic 
Pentateuch. “Only take heed to tliysclf, and keep thy soul dili- 
gently lest thou forget the things which thine eyes have seen, and 
lest they depart from thy heart all the ilays of thy life: Init tench 
them to thy sons and thy sons’ sons.” “When thy son asketh thee 
in time to come, saying, what mean tlic testimonies and the statutes 
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and the judgments which the Lord our God commanded you, then 
thou shalt say unto thy son, we were Pharaoh’s bondmen in 
Egypt; but the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a mighty 
hand.” Tliis national historical consciousness gave to the people 
a unique permanency and certainty. History was no longer a 
meaningless chronicle of isolated actions; every action of man in 
history gained meaning and a new value. They were put into re- 
lation to God and to the ultimate sense of life. History became the 
way of God. 

Thus the fundamental condition of national consciousness, a 
common stock of memories of the past and of hopes for the future, 
which permeates the whole people and determines their mind and 
aspirations, grew among the Jews for the first time, and was ex- 
pressed more firmly than ever thereafter. Their historical con- 
sciousness projected unity into the events of time and knit these 
closely togetiier into a national history. The concept of universal 
history ns a unified process, and with a special distinctive role for 
the Jewish nation at its center, appeared, from the time of Amos, 
more and more clearly in Hebrew literature. The task of man as a 
moral and acting vehicle of history — national history first, and 
later national history in the framework of universal history — was a 
certainty from the time of the sealing of the Covenant under 
Moses, and attained in the words of the prophets its definite ex- 
pression. History, national and universal — but the universal always 
with the national as Its center — had its unity in its origin, in its 
path, and in its end. The path of history was a road to its end, the 
Kingdom of God. A'lessianism, national and universal, but again 
always with the national as its center, became first pronounced 
here. 

Jewish and Greek civilization and thought in Ancient Times 
were both “this-worldly.” Their reception in Europe at the be- 
ginnings of modem civilization prepared the new secular attitude 
of the Renaissance and of the eiglitccnth century. Immortality for 
the ancient Hebrew was conceived only as an element in the con- 
tinuity of national life. A belief in the personal immortality of the 
soul developed only later under foreign influences. In the same 
way, die future world, the Kingdom of God, was not conceived 
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as sonictliing beyond, l)iir as a groMTh within liistorical times. In 
pi’ophetic Mcssiiinism the future ^ForKl wns ;i time ol threeioUl 
unification here on earth: the unification of every man W'ho — truly 
unified within IfinivSclf — would he devoted with Ins whole heart to 
God; the unification of all men in a hrotlierly covenant; and the 
unification of all nature in peace andhountlful lile. 

The national idea of the ancient Jews and Greeks was at the be- 
ginning based exclusively upon common descent. 1 he concept of 
a chosen race — the concept that the jnirity of blood ordained by 
God is of tlic greatest value for the individual, for the community, 
and for history — inspired natural tribalism with religious fervot. 
In a less exalted way, because unconnected with religion and the 
ultimate meaning of life, racialism was also the basis of Greek 
nationalism. Historical dcvcloj^incius, however, led both Jews 
and Greeks from this primitive racial and material conception of 
nationalism to a more spiritual and cultural one. With the develop- 
ment of human individuality and the growth of humanism, with 
the intensification of cultural and social life, kiter am:k]uity wit- 
nessed the progress from an ol>jeciive materialistic conception of 
nationality to a subjective and spiritual one. Before aiitit|uity drew 
to a ckxse, Jewish as well as Greek thought developed an atdrutle 
of iinivcrsalism and humanism which left behind it all dilferenccs 
of race and national civilizations and which hailed man tis part of 
humanity, whencesoever he came. It is significant that in antiquity 
only the two nationally conscious peoples developed a conscious 
cosmopolitanism and univcrsalism. 

5 

Tliree essential traits of nationalism originated with the ancient 
Jews: the idea of the chosen people, the consciousness of national 
history, and national Messianism. The act by which the Jews be- 
came a people, and at the same time a chosen people occurred at 
the beginning of Jewish history. It was only through the Covenant 
that the Jews were constituted a people. IVithout the conscious- 
ness of this fundamental fact, the whole course of Jewish history 
would become incomprehensible. God chose thus people and acted 
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through it in history: the people received the mission to live and to 
act in history according to God’s will Gestc( Dei per Jtidaeos. “For 
thou art an holy people unto the Lord thy God, and the Lord has 
chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto himself, out of all the 
nations that are upon the earth.”” “And I will cstablisli my cove- 
nant between me and thee and thy seed after thee in their genera- 
tions an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee and to thy 
seed after thee” (Genesis 17:7). The chosen people had been 
singled out by God through I-Iis deeds in history. God promised 
them historical accomplishments, the conquest of a country, the 
destruction of its inhabitants. The enemies of the chosen people be- 
came the enemies of God. They were to be destroyed utterly and 
without clemency (I Samuel, 15:3). The 105th Psalm praised God 
for His great historical deeds performed for the people He had 
chosen. Ac the same time, the idea of racial purity sometimes went 
so far that at the time of national regeneration under Ezra and 
Nc hernia h the Jews were asked to repudiate the wives they had 
taken from foreign tribes, and the children which tliose wives had 
borne to them (Ezra io;Nehenuah 10:30). 

This fierce nationalism was, however, tempered from the first 
by ethical considerations which grew more and more humane and 
universal is tic. Already at the very beginning it was not race alone 
whicli determined membership in the chosen people. The Covenant 
of Abraham was entered not by birth but by circumcision. Ruth, 
tlie mother of the royal house of David, was a Moabite, notwith- 
standing the very .strict prohibition of any intermarriage with Am- 
monites and Moabites (Deuteronomy 23:3); her words destroyed 
all racial division and exclusivity: “Thy people shall be my people 
and tiiy God my God.” For with all their apparent racialism, the 
Jews bcc.imc a nation not by blood but by an act of volition and of 
spiritual decision. 

The Covenant concluded between God and the people of Israel 
formed the gateway to their history, a symbolic act of the highest 
pregnancy, revived three thousand years later as the root of modern 
nationalism and democracy. For the Covenant was not concluded 
between God and the kings or leaders of the people, but between 
God and the whole people, every member in complete equality. It 
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was to infuse into tlio Iicart of the peojile, anti into the heart of 
every member, the national ideal and purpose, not as an authori- 
tarian imposition, but as a voluntary choice. A Jewish legend re- 
lates that God olTered the Covenant to all the nations, one after 
another, and all rejected it, until at last Israel declared itself ready 
to accept it. God did not choose Israel from the beginning and 
single it out from all the nations of the earth; Israel alone was 
willing to take upon itself the obligation of a ct)vcnant. 

The relation created by the Covenant carries in it the seed of the 
most exalted national egotism and at tlK same time the seed of u 
profound moral transformation of that nationalism. On account 
of this Covenant the Jcm'S felt themselves to be diU'ereiit from nil 
other peoples. Humanity Avas divided into tw'o camps, the chosen 
people and the gentiles. In the daily morning prayer tlic Jews 
thanked God because “He has not created us like the peojdes of 
the lands nor made us like the races of the earth nor given us the 
same faith.” In the knowledge of a special bond uniting God and 
His people lies the danger of a possible justification for all ar- 
rogance and for an assumed leadership of other peoples. God will 
place Mis people above all others. When 1 lis jieoplc fight. He 
fights with them; they light for Him. National greatness and ex- 
pansion become the duty towards God, ate souglit for I lis glori- 
fication. All these later ideas of a God-ordained national imperial- 
ism originated in one of* the possible interpretations of Jewish 
nationalism. 

From the beginning, however, the Covenant contained different 
possibilities. Tlie Covenant concluded after tlio exodus from I'.gypt 
was not the only covenant mentioned in the Bible. The first 
Covenant of God was made Avith Noah and all his descendants — 
that is, with all the peoples of the earth— not only Avitii them, hut 
also “with every living creature that is with you, the fowl, the 
cattle, and every beast of the earth with you.” It Avas an “cA'crlast- 
ing Covenant between God and every living creature of all flesli.” 
The content of the Covenant Avas a moral command, the prohibi- 
tion of shedding human blood “because God has created man in 
His image.” The goal of tfie Covenant Avas salvation: no new Flood 
was again to destroy all life. More s[)ecific and more national was 
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the second Covenant concluded with Abraham. Abraham was 
ordered to go out of his countiy and from his kindred, to found a 
new nation, and to occupy a new land. 

The most important Covenant was the third, concluded between. 
God and the 'svliole people of Israel. God stated His demands at 
the sealing of the Covenant: “Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation,” and “If ye keep my Covenant — but 
only on tliis condition — yc shall be mine own treasure from among 
all peoples, for all the earth is mine.” The people accepted the 
Covenant as a voluntary duty. “iVIoses came and called for the 
Elders of the people and set before them all these words which the 
Lord commanded him and all the people answered together and 
said: All that the Lord hath spoken we will do, and Moses re- 
ported the words of the people unto the Lord.” An unusual idea 
lies at the very beginning of die national existence of Israel. The 
Prophets expanded it into a new dynamic interpretation of history 
as a quest for justice. Justice was to the Prophets not a harmoniza- 
tion of the normal virtues as to Plato, but an intense striving to- 
wards the absolute, not a patient acceptance of the traditional 
order, but a continuous examination and evaluation of the cxi.sting 
order measured by the divine standard. “By a willing covenant 
made with God” the foundation was laid for a just community 
based on mutual aid, irrespective of person and cl ass. ^ 

By the Covenant the Jewish people was constituted. The ele- 
ments of its constitution were one God, one law, one people.*' No 
earthly ruler interfered between God and the people. In times of 
need, charismatic leaders were “awakened” by God to lead the 
people during the emergency. Under Samuel, however, tiie Isra- 
elites demanded a king “like all the nations.” Jahweh Himself made 
the meaning of their desire clear to Samuel; “Hearken unto the 
voice of the people in all that they say unto thec; for they have not 
rejected thee, but they have rejected Afc, that I should not be king 
over them,” At God’s command Samuel warned the people who 
were asking him for a king, and told them that kingship meant war 
and op[)rcssion. Nevertheless the Israelites remained firm; “That 
there shall be a king over us, that we also may be like all the na- 
tions.” 
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Soon the struggle of the Prophets agninst the klngtlom Iicgan. 
This struggle was unique in history. On the otic side were the 
“realists,” the kings and their advisers who desired a state like other 
states, powerful and prosperous, with ricli and poor, the w'ork of 
human instincts and luiinan inadetjuacies, nohle and courageous, 
greedy and nn trustful, neither better nor worse than all other 
states. There were times of prosperity and victory, and times of 
defeat, but the blows of fate only goatled the national wiW to strive 
again for a victory and a period of plenty. Sonic of the kings were 
wise, some of them were fools, but generally the ufis and downs of 
normal state life Avere not dilTcrent in Israel or Judah from those 
in any other state. 

Into this “normal” life sounded the voices of the men who have 
come clown to us as Prophets. They rejected this slate because it 
was a state like other states. In strange paradoxes they opposed 
popular beliefs. The will of God was emphasi/.ctl in contradistinc- 
tion to natural and national instincts. They opposed the people, its 
state, its kings, and its leaders. The extraordinary thing is not 
that they were persecuted during their lifetime as traitors or cranks, 
but that after tlieir death tlicir words were reverently preserved, 
and that those Avhom the people once acclaimed, the Avisc and noble 
advisers of the throne, were then called false prophets. Within the 
Jewish people and within Ini inanity the Prophets had started a re- 
valuation of all accepted values. This ncAV valuation has not been 
accepted^ — ^either by the Jews or liy iui inanity — but it has acted as 
a powerful leaven and restraint in history. The Prophets from 
Amos to Jeremiah discovered earlier than Greek philosophers the 
idea of man and humanity, and dug deeper into its meaning than 
any Greek philosophers before the Stoic period. The dignity of 
man as such, regardless of his class, his ancestry, his abilities, was 
discovered. Something characteristic of all men revealed itself and 
was summed up in the concept of humanity. All activity and sulTcr- 
ing gained meaning, one meaning; the framework of world history, 
a process binding together generations and peoples in the potential 
infinity of space and time, was Avon for human knowledge. 

Amos appeared at a time of great splendor in the kingdom of 
Israel. A powerful, successful prince stood at it.s head. A victoriou.s 
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mood of satisfiiction existed nmong- the people. They experiejiccd 
the fiivor of God which expressed itself in peace and wealth. Was 
if not known that from among all peoples God had chosen Israel? 
Was salvation therefore not certain? Was the glorious upward 
trend not the logical outcome of the Covenant? But without warn- 
ing Amos stated, in what must have seemed a strange paradox to 
ills listeners, a different meaning to the Covenant: “You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth; therefore — I will visit upon 
you all your iniquities.” It is important for the understanding of 
biblical history that all the sermons of the two earliest prophets, of 
Amos and Hosea, are a recollection of the Covenant as the central 
fact of the people’s history, and a continual warning to reflect on 
the true content of the Covenant. The Covenant was, the Prophets 
taught, not a privilege, not a guarantee for a successful life, but an 
added burden calling for increased earnestness. 

Amos went still further. God was to liim not only a God of 
Israel, manifesting Plimsclf in Jewish history, but the God of all 
peoples and of all history. He had led Israel out of Egypt, and he 
recalled it to the Jews again and again as His most glorious title to 
recognition and obedience. But He had done, and continued to do, 
the same for other peoples. “Are yc not as the children of the 
Ethiopians unto me, oil Children of Israel, saith the Lord. Have I 
not brought up Israel out of the Land of Egypt, and — the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor, and Aram from Kir?” 1-Iis historic miracles 
were done not only for Israel, but for all peoples, even for Israel’s 
enemies, the Philistines. To the God of history all nations were 
equally foolsin the grcatplan of salvation. In this conviction, Amos 
and the Prophets after him warned Israel not to rely upon the favor 
of God. Israel should know that God was a God of absolute and 
equal justice for alb being chosen did not mean greater protection 
or privilege, but heavier obligation and harder punishment. Thus 
the whole iiistory of the people gained a new meaning; the visita- 
tion fj'oin a powerful enemy, the subjection and destruction of 
Israel, was no longer regarded as a defeat for its God, for He was 
not, lilvo the idols, the guardian of the wcll-bcmg of His tribe. The 
subjection ami destruction of Israel turned out to be the true 
triumph of its God, to whom tlie victorious and the defeated nations 
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were only clny in the Imnd of the potter, who dciiiandeci only one 
thing', a right life, and knew only one criterion, justice. As Amos 
put it: “Seek good and not evil that ye may live; and so the I.iOrd, 
the God of Hosts, will be with you, as ye say. Mate the evil and 
love the good, and establish justice in the gate; it may be that the 
Lord, the God of Hosts, will be gracious unto the remnant of 
Joseph.”” , , , 

The Prophets did not tire ol impressing upon the people that 
the only possible course acceptable to God was the renunciation of 
outer glory and success and concentration on tfie creiuLm of ati 
inwardly just community. If this were done, one need not lose 
courage nor live in continuous fear. Isaiah opposed with all his 
vehemence the elforts to regain independence and to break the 
Assyrian yoke b)^ alliances 'U'ith other po\\'ers. “Woe to them that 
go doMm to I’-gypt for help, and rely on horses and trust in chariots 
because they arc many, and in horsemen because they are exceed- 
ingly mighty.” The same attitude was taken by Jeremiah. Ke[)eat- 
edly he advised inner reforms in place of outward independence. 
Because of his “treasonous” actions and speeches he was im- 
prisoned and threatened with death; the generals accused him of 
discouraging the people and the army.''’ 

Isaiah and Jeremiah were both animated hy a deep distrust of 
power and might, which led them to a new evaluation of the life 
of the poor and humble, going even beyond the Mosaic legislation 
of protection of the alien, the slave, the M'idows and orphans. 
Aristotle regarded the slave as an “animated tool,” but in Job 
31: 1 3~i5 we read, “If I did despise die cause of my man servant or 
of my maid servant, when they con ten tied with me, what then 
shall I do when God rises up? And when He remembereth, what 
shall I answer then? 13 id not He that made me in the womb make 
him? And did not One fashion us in the womb?” The Prophets 
and the Psalmists did not accept the estal)Iished order. Tlieir dis- 
(liiieting tlioughts broke up the system of castes, asked for the 
justification of the suffering of the just, of the bondage of entire 
classes. To them the poor man appeared the just man, sulTcring 
for the injustice of others. Soon the fate of the Jewish people was 
viewed as a symbol and as a universaj expression of tliis inilividual 
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experience, Individual and national suffering found its justification 
in the goal of all history, in the new order of the Kingdom of God, 

6 

Afessianism as a religious belief in the coming of a Redeemer 
who will end the present order of things and institute a new and 
better order seems to answer a universal ingrained longing in man 
for a world free from the imperfections and sufferings connected 
with this one. In various forms and under various names, Afes- 
sianic ideas have sprung up without any apparent connection in 
widely scattered religions. Jewish Adessianisni alone, through the 
historical-mindedness of the ancient Hebrews and their keen sense 
of the problem of the poor, grew to infiueiice universal religious 
thought and later secular movements. In the Kingdom of God the 
drama of universal history was to find its atoning conclusion, the 
idea of the Covenant its final fulfillment, Afessianism with the 
Jcw.s M^as never mere tlieoreticnl speculation about things to come. 
It was always a living practical thought. It was a philosophy of 
history and a theodicy which explained the ways of God. As such, 
Afessianism passed from Judaism into the thought of Western 
humanity. It accompanied the struggle of heretical sects and op- 
pressed classes for the realization of their dreams and aspirations; 
it lent its forms and symbols to the obscure longing of millions; it 
ended by being clothed in the garments of the philosophy of ra- 
tionalism and modern social science. As a secular idea of progress 
and of a new order, it dominates political and social aspirations to- 
day, deprived of its religious fonns but retaining its religious fervor. 

The Jews developed two aspects of the A'lessianic doctrine. 
Often it was the expression of a narrow group mind and only 
aimed at a fundamental betterment of the national situation. In 
other cases it acquired a more universal aspect and a more spiritual 
meaning. It meant justice to all iiiankincl, a blossoming of the life 
of tiie spirit and a reign of brotherhood and peace. Sometimes 
those two aspects were found associated togctlier, the deliverance 
of the group being thought of ns a vehicle or preliminary condition 
of universal deliverance. Tills intermingling of national ambitions. 
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religions concepts, iind :i distnnt iiniversiilisin deeply influenced 
Inter niirionnl movements, Niitiotiiil political hopes became deepened 
into the belief that their fulfillment was an action of divine justice 
and that the vStruggles for their realisation musi: i>e carrictl on as 
commands of God. The indiviilual nation, the chosen vehicle of 
Goefs designs, saw in its political triuni[)h the marcli of God in 
history, in many cases considered itself the instrument of the ful- 
fillment of the destinies of mankind." 

The word /Vfesy/ah, the Ilcllcni/cd form of Mehrew vun'hidlj, 
means literally “the anointed one.” In early Judaism, iMessianisin, 
in the meaning of the coining of a personal or imlividual anointed 
one as Redeemer, was unknown before the apocalyptic literature 
of the second century ii.c. In the Bible, jVIcsslanism Avas viewed as 
a supraindividual act, the expectancy of the coming of tlic King- 
dom of God which sprang from a recollection of an early the- 
ocracy in Israel, when God alone was King, and the Israelites, Mis 
chosen people, had voluntarily taken upon tlicmseivcs the yoke of 
His Kingdom. Its fulfillment was envisaged ns a return to the reign 
of David, the last king upon whom a charismatic commission was 
believed to have been laid by God, a truly anointed one. 'riie fu- 
ture Icingdom never was expected outside this worhl, in 1 leaven, 
but was alway.s regarded as a phase of human history, who.se stage 
was the earth, sometimes a transfigured earth, but still tlie earrli 
with life purified and clarified, but still human. No clcnicnt of 
individual salvation was contained in early Adessianism. It; was a 
stage of national or universal history. “'Hie ultimate salvation of 
the individual is inseparably connected with the salvation of the 
people, and since, in accordance with tlie prophetic teaching, it 
was made dependent on the righteousness or the repcntaiK'c of the 
nation collectively, the conduct and character of the individual 
concerned not himself alone but the whole Jewish people.” “ 

This Kingdom of God was often in later times thought to be 
confined to Israel. As God at the time of the Covenant conducted 
Israel from the land of bondage to the Promised Land, so He would 
at the time of the fulfillment, in an net of even greater glory, re- 
gather Israel into the Promised Land and rciiistittite it into the hap- 
piness of a blessed reign. Then Israel would no longer be on- 
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dangercd or tempted by other nations. Their fate was differently 
depicted. They were to be subjugated or converted or destroyed. 
In this sense iMessianisin as “the will to live dominantly and tri- 
umphantly as a rehabilitated people in its national home” was for 
the Jewish people the great nationalistic vision whicli sustained 
them througii the centuries of persecution and humiliation. The 
Jews prayed daily for the coming of Adessianic salvation to them; 
they bore willingly in this hope the heavy yoke of Judaism; with 
thousands of martyrs tliey magnifiecl and exalted tlieir God who 
had promised to restore the nation to its ancient glory and to in- 
augurate His Kingdom in perpetuity by the joyful regathering of 
the people into their homeland. Thus the nmshiab, messiab, became 
for Israel inenalpein^ the Comforter, who would lead them towards 
genkh, the national salvation. There was no important prayer 
which would not express the hope of a speedy coming of the King- 
dom, “soon in our days,” “because we wait for Thy salvation all 
the day.” 

Side by side with this nationalistic Messianism there developed 
from the very beginning the tradition of universalistic Mcssianisni. 
Although Judaism remained a national religion, the Prophetic 
monotheism led to the recognition that “the Lord shall be King 
over all the earth; in that day shall the Lord be One and His Name 
One.” In tliis later monotheism, nationality and universality were 
closely interlinked, the Jewish religion was regarded as the uni- 
versal religion and Jerusalem as the spiritual center of the world. 
Thus Isaiah 2:2-3, expected a time when the mountain of the 
Lord’s house in Jerusalem would be established on the top of the 
mountains and would be exalted above the hills; when all nations 
would stream to it and out of Zion would go forth the law. At the 
same time tliLs Kingdom of God, centered around the Jewish 
people, was understood as an ethical and religious salvation for 
mankind, as a universal kingdom of peace and justice, Isaiah went 
on, in the passage mentioned, to say that the peoples would then 
beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks. Nation would not lift up sword against nation, and they 
would learn no more the art of war. 

The tendency towards unity found its expression in the widen- 
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ing of the originally national Covenant into a Covenant between 
the one God and unilieil humanity. This sentiment was expressed 
in the ^(ilenu prayer wliich jirobably dates from the second century 
after Christ, but which an old tradition ascribes to Joshua upon 
his entrance into Canaan: “We therefoi'e hope in 1 hee, O Lord 
Our God, that avc may speedily behold the glory of Ihy might 
when Thou wilt remove the abominations Irom the earth . . . 
when the world shall be perfected under the Kingch)m of the Al- 
mighty, and all the children of the llesh will call upon 1 hy name, 
when Thou 'wllr turn unto Thyself all the wicked of the earth. 
Let all the inhabitants of the world . . . accept the yoke of ’Lhy 
Kingdom, and do Thou reign over them speedily, and forever 
and ever. For the Kingdom is d hine.” Ifven the most cleatlly ene- 
mies of the Jewish people were inckuled with Israel in the bless- 
ing which Jaliweh expressed through the mouth of Isaiah 19:25; 
“Blessed be l-'gy{H-, My people, and Assyria, the w'ork of A'ly hands, 
and Israel, Mine inheritance.” 

In this future universal reign of peace and justice the great 
enemies of mankind, fear ami want, will be banned. The poor and 
the persecuted hecome the truly pious in the prophetic revaluation 
of all values. Originally the Anointed One liad been imagined as a 
just king who would “with righteousness judge the poor and 
decide with equity for the meek of the land,” In the vision of a 
later prophet l ie becomes the Redeemer of all sulTering, a poor man 
Himself, the symbol of all the misery of luimanity. He rides on the 
ass, the despised animal of the poor; He is no master, hut humble in 
His station and ways; He becomes the servant of God, '‘ched 
YahiDcb, “He had no form nor comeliness that ye should look upon 
Him, nor beauty that ye should delight in Him. He was desjnsed 
and rejected of men, a man of pains, and acquainted with grief.” 
In Him who “shall not break a bruised reetl and shall not ipicnch 
the dimly burning wick” are exalted all the lowly and dcspisctl of 
earth, In the second part of the book of Isaiah, the prophet ideiui- 
lied Israel with the Servant of God. As sucli the jc^vish people 
would spread the rule of universal peace. “It is too slight a thing 
for your being my vservant that I should but raise up the tribe of 
Jacob and restore the survivors of Israel; so I wiW make you a light 
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of the nations, that A 4 y salvation may reach to the ends of the 
earth.” Israel’s nationhood, its selection by God, was recognized 
and proclaimed, not as an end in itself, but as the means to a 
greater universal end. Nationalism became relativized, subservient 
to a goal embracing the whole of mankind, but it remained domi- 
nant with the Jews and determined even their univcrsalistic con- 
ceptions. Some of the post-biblical teachers regarded war and 
strife as evil in themselves, and the use of the weapons of warfare 
as a sign of spiritual weakness. They rejected national independ- 
ence, and condemned all the efl'orrs to re-create a Jewish state. Tlie 
redactor of the Mishnah, Jehuda I, (ca. a.d. 135-220), one of the 
most venerable teachers of Judaism, even wanted to abolish the 
fast held annually on the ninth day of the month of Ab, the day of 
Jerusalem’s destruction, the great national and religious day of 
commemoration, in order to destroy all memories of Jewish in- 
dependence; Init these teachings were exceptional. Generally Afes- 
sianism with the Jews in later times expressed a more exclusive 
notion of national aspiration. 
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Undoubtedly, however, the evolution of Jewish nationalism led 
them from a primitive and exclusive concept to a more spiritual and 
universal one, which found its most powerful expression in the 
Prophetic writings. The teachings of Jesus were in this line. His 
words were couched in terms understood by all the Jews of his 
time filled with tire feverish expectation of tlic coming of a A 4 cs- 
siah. Christianity, as expressed in the preaching of Jesus and in the 
lives of his first followers, was pure Jewish A^essianism. The appel- 
lation Christos is the translation of the Plebrew word riictshiab in 
the Greek Septuagint. Apart from tlie unique personality revealed 
in the Gospels, the teaching of Jesus was determined by Jewish 
tradition. He demanded the deed and the decision. With a relent- 
less passion and severity he rejected all compromises and conces- 
sions. The stiiTciulcr of all natural tics was demanded when the 
fuKillmcnt of God’s will was at stake. The poor and the justifica- 
tion of the poor had their place in his teaching as in the Prophets 
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anti Psalms. Like them he insisted on a religion of t he heart and re- 
jected outer forms of sacrifice and religious oliscrvance. lake all 
teachers of tiie written tradition, law and the propiiets,’' he 
desired to expand the written word tlirougli oral teaching, to 
make clear the deeper meaning of the past. Me came, “not to over- 
throw the law nor the prophets, but to fulfill,” 

Like every iVIessianic preacher, he did not rejieal or lighten com- 
mandments; on the contrary, he preached the aggravation of 
duties in view of the approaclt of the Kingdom. The nearer the 
Kingdom was, the greater was the need for repentance and for a 
righteous life, to prepare for its appearance and to compel its 
coming. Hi.s prayer sounded in tlic ancient wortls, “l lailowcd he 
TJiy name. TJiy Kingdom come. Thy rvill he done.” He ilid not 
from the beginning consider himself the A'lesslali, but the conscioiis- 
ness grew in him tlitit he would soon return as the Messiah mid iti- 
auguratc the Kingdom of Ciod. He aiul his follosvers \verc certain 
about its immediacy. His ethical teaching was an interim ethic 
focused on the short interregnum between the pre-Atessianic and 
tile new age. For Jesus, as for the Propiicts, cite Kingdctin was 
linked with tlic central position of Israel. His preadung referred 
only to Israel, which for him remained the chief vehicle of the 
coming of the Messianic age (Matthew 10:5-6, in connection with 
Matthew 10:23). 

The history of Christianity began with tile failure of the King- 
dom to appear within the expected sliort time. With it the teaching 
of Jesus faded more and more into the background, and Christol- 
ogy, death and resurrection as lasting witnesses of the nj)proaching 
Kingdom, came to the fore. Even Paul scarcely refers to tlic teach- 
ing of the one whom he had never heard. At this point, Christianity 
as a new religion broke deb'nitely with Judaism. From Judaism it 
accepted the conception of history as a plan of salvation, as an 
evolution in time, but, since the decisive event in history had al- 
ready happened (only its recurrence was still to come), it elTectcd 
a withdrawal from time, which became for it temporality. All 
time turned into a mere interval ()ctwccn Jesus and his return. For 
coming generations only the example remained. 

The other definite break with the Jewish tradition was the 
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univcrsalisni of Christianity. This universalism was not yet to be 
found in the teaching of Jesus; it became manifest in the epistles of 
Paul, and even then hesitantly.^'^ In the famous chapters 9-1 1 of 
the Epistle to the Romans, Paul discussed the relations between 
Jews and Gentiles, whom in a Hellenistic world he called Greeks. 
The discussion moves' on in a traditional Jewish way by continu- 
ous reference to tlic Jewish scriptures and by their interpretation. 
The turning point comes when, in contradiction to the teaching 
of Jesus, Paul proclaimed that “Christ marks the termination of 
law,” and put in the place of the teaching of Jesus tlie new Christol- 
ogy; “For if with your lips you acknowledge the message that 
Jesus is God and with your mind you believe that God raised him 
from the dead, you will be saved. Paul Imew that to the Israelites 
alone “belong the rights of sonship, God's glorious presence, the 
divine agreements and legislation, the temple service, the promises, 
and the Patriarchs, and from them physically Christ came. Not 
that God's message has failed. For not every ()ody who is descended 
from Israel really belongs to Israel, nor arc they all children of 
Abraham because they are descended from him. . . . It is not his 
physical descendants who arc children of God, but his descendants 
born in fulfillment of the promise who are considered his true 
posterity.’’ The basis is shifted here from the bond of blood to the 
bond of spiritual kinship. So, finally, “there is no distinction be- 
tween Jew and Greek.’’ But even the Apostle to the Flea the ns re- 
minded tliem that they "were only a wild olive slioot grafted on the 
Jewish olive tree. It was not they who supported the root, but the 
root supported them. 

Paul proclaimed tlie power of God for the salvation of everyone 
who has faitli, of the Jew first and then of the Greek (Romans 
i:rd; 2:10; 2:25; 2:28-29; 3:1-5; 4:12-16). The classification of 
men did not depend any more upon plrysiological facts which can- 
not be cliangcd, but upon individual decision. The great dichotomy 
of mankind according to race into Jews and Gentiles was replaced 
by a dichotomy according to faith into Christians and Heathens, a 
division which would domiuatc tlic Middle Ages. Nationalism was 
replaced liy a jmtential universalism. Tliis universalism not only 
went back, however, to Jewish sources and their offspring, Cl iris- 
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cianity, but was also a product of a similar development from racial 
nationalism to spiritual univcrsalism through cultural nationalism, 
which can be traced in the evolution of Greek and Greco- Roman 
thought. 


8 

The ancient Greeks had as clear a consciousness of their being a 
group din'erent from, and superior to, all other peoples, as did tlie 
ancient Hebrews. Their consciousness dates not from the beginning 
of tlieir history, as it did witli tlie Hebrew’s, hut gixwv along with 
their history. The event whicii stands at the lieginning of (o'cek 
liistory, the \var against Troy, as a combined effort of all the Cireek 
tribes', did not reveal, in the description of Homer, any conscious- 
ness of a sharp division into Greeks and Barbarians, 'Hiis conscious- 
ness probalily only started about rtoo ii.c. At the time of the Persian 
wars the antagonism hetAveen Greeks and Barbarians w^as projected 
into the past; the Trojan War now^ appeared as the first great con- 
flict between tw'o WAitlds different from each other in race and 
culture, with the Barliarian w'otld irre[)aral)ly inferior to the 
Greek. A. name for tlie whole Greek community, corresponding to 
a consciousness of their unity, seems to have developed later than 
the term ^‘barbarians” for all the non-( h'ceks. ’The names of “I lel- 
lencs” and “Hellas” for the wliole nation are not found before 
700 H.c.'" Here, too, the opposition to something outsitlc the group 
seemed first to have aroused the reali/.atioit of its tn\’n cohesion. 

As far as the existing literature allow^s the comparison, the Greek 
dichotomy of mankind into Greeks and Ikirharians wwa more dras- 
tic than the similar Hebrew^ division into Jew's and (^entiles. The 
Greek idea of the chosen people had not the religious fervor of the 
Jewisli idea, but it was also devoid of the moderating corrective of 
the Jewish faith that all men had been created by one God and that 
every man had been created in His image. Therefore the contenijit 
shown by the Greeks for the Barbarians appears harsher, and more 
lacking in any touch of humanity, than the Jewdsb dill’ercntiation 
from the Geiuilcs. 

As with the Jews, this consciousness of a tliircrcntiation pcrvadeil 
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all members of the Greek people. It became with tlteiii a true na- 
tional sentiment, in no way restricted to the nobles or to the literati. 
Thus all Greeks were declared free, not like all Barbarians subject 
to a tyrannical king. The racial differentiation went much farther 
than with the Jews: it involved clcinents unl<nown to tlic Hebrews, 
as strong physical discrepaitcies (the Barbarians generally were de- 
picted as extremely ugly and deformed) and a far-reaching intel- 
lectual and cultural distinction (by reason of which the possibility 
of rational thinking and ethical acting was reserved to the Greeks 
alone). Sometimes the Greeks expressed an unbridled and violent 
contempt surpassing the most chauvii^tic utterances of modern 
nationalism. Q O 7 / 

In the period of Greece’s great philosophers and dramatists, per- 
petual hostility and warfare between Greeks and Barbarians were 
regarded as something natural and justified. From the horrors of 
the inter-FTellenic Peloponnesian War the thought of Plato turned 
to the praise of the accepted war between Barbarians and Greeks. 
In the fifth bt)ok of his Repnbllc^ Socrates protested against war- 
fare among Greeks, and against their being made slaves by other 
Greeks (RepnhUCi 469b-47ic). He distinguished wars among 
Greeks from wars between Greeks and Barbarians even by the 
names: he called tlie inter-Hcllcnic war c-xaGiq., which means fac- 
tion; the war between Greeks and Barbarians true war. 

“We shall then say that Greeks figlit and wage war widi Barbar- 
ians, and Barbarians with Greeks, and arc enemies by nature 
TJoXsEJ’.ioj), and that ^var is the fit name for tliivS emnity and 
hatred. Greeks, however, wc shall say, are still by nature the 
friends of Greeks when they act in this way, but that Greece is 
sick in that case and divided by faction, and faction is the name we 
must give to that enmity.” In case of such a “faction,” Socrates 
recommended that every effort should be made to arrive at a recon- 
ciliation and to avoid the annihilation of the enemy, whereas in 
the case of a real war, that is a war between Greek and Barbarian, 
rlic complete subjugation of the enemy tlown to their abduction 
into slavery and their annihilation was permissible and advisable. 
From this Platonic tiefinition of the relations (ret ween Greeks and 
Barbarians there was only one short step to their eternal warfare, 
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which afccrwni'ds l.)ot:]i Isocnitcs iiiitl Livy proclniincd neccssiiry.'' 

Aristotle went even further by giving eijuivident viiliies to the 
words “Greeks” niul “freemen,” ;ind “B;u'i)iiri;ins” iind “slaves,” 
and by considering this division to be so destincil for eternity by 
nature. He (juoted with approval the verses of I'airipides in his 
in A'l/lisi “Right it is that i lellenes rule narbarians, nor 
that alien yoke rest on i lellenes. Mother. 1 hey lie bondmen, we be 
freeborn folk.” And he went on to say that this implieil that 
Barbarian and slave were the same in nature. “But is there anyone 
thus intended by nature to be a slave and for whom such a condi- 
tion is expedient and right or rather is not all slavery a violation of 
nature? There is no difliciilty in answering this ijuestion on grounds 
both of reason and of fact.” It is true that Aristotle did not adduce 
any real proofs of reason or fact to contradict the vSophist po- 
sition of the natural ecpiality of all men, but rather assertetl that 
“from the hour of their birth some are marked out for subjection, 
others for rule. . . . The lower sort are by nature slaves and it is 
better for them as for all inferior that they shouhl be under the 
rule of the master. ... It is clear then, that some men are by 
nature free and others slaves, and for this latter slavery is both 
expedient and right.” yVrlstotle put forwaril a moral Justilication 
for Hellenic world imperialism [)y regarding the enslavement of 
the Barbarians as in their interest.'" Hellas would he capable of 
shouldering the Creek man’s burden of “ruling all mankind if it 
attains constitutional unity.” 

A Greece united to rule mankind was never achicvcil. With all 
their fierce nationalist ideology the Creeks never developed into a 
nation in the modern sense."" 'I 'he desire for the formation of a 
Greek national state never became a force in their history. 'I'hey 
were conscious of their cultural and racial unity, but they very 
rarely drew any political conclusions from it. Herodotus s})oke 
of the “kinship of all Creeks In lilood and speech, and the shrines 
of gods and the sacrifices that we have in common, and the likeness 
of our way of life” in a passage in which the Athenians assured 
the Lacedemonians that they would not make an alliance with the 
Persians against the Spartans — although they pointed out that it 
* was most human that the Lacedemonians should fear our making 
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nn ngrecmcnt with the foreigner.” The rncial and cultural kinship 
was iiwoked to explain why the Athenians Avould nor ally them- 
selves with the Persians against the Spartans, altiroiigh the Spartans 
were not expected to hold the same view; but it is characteristic 
that even iicrc the kinship was advanced only as a second reason, 
wlwrcas the “first and chief cst” reason wvis given as the feeling of 
vengeance of the yVthcnians against the Persians for having burnt 
and destroyed the temples of the Athenian gods. Thus a political 
nationalism remained unknown to the Greeks; their loyalty was 
due first and foremost to their city-state, which very often found 
itself in the most Idttcr warfare Avith other Greek city-states, and 
allied or thought of allying itself with non-Greeks against other 
Greeks. There was a strong patriotic love for the native soil which 
found its expression especially in many passages of Euripides, but 
it was the soil of the city and the city-state to which all love Avas 
directed. 

In the time of the Persian Wars, however, Greece, under the 
threat of common danger, almost united for defense. This patri- 
otism of the Persian Wars, prcdatetl into a reinterpretation of the 
war against Troy, reverberated through Euripides’ Iphifyenicf in 
Aults, when to Agamemnon, Avilling to sacrifice her in order that 
Hellas might he free, Iphigcnia answered: 

My body unto Elcllas I resign, 
bacrifjcc me, ra/.e ye Troy; for this through all the ages is 
A'ly memorial: children, marriage, glory — all are mine in this! ““ 

The common patriotic feeling of the Persian Wars, hoAvever, soon 
passed, and was folloAvcd immediately by a growing hatred and 
hostility among the Greek cities. 

9 

The objective basis of Greek national feeling Avas very slight. It 
consisted largely in the Delphic Amphictyon and in the Olympic 
Games. Delphi was for tiic Greeks the navel of the world, and the 
association of Greek communities around the shrine of Delphi 
included relatively distant communities, but never the whole of 
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Greece. It w;is a religious Piinhcllenic symbol; hut side by side with 
it the particulnrist religions :md siincfunrics continued uniinpiiircd. 
Perhaps the Olympic Games were even a stronger l^anhcllenic 
symbol. During the athletic contests and the displays of Greek 
poetry, music, dances, dramas, and statues, “the sentiment of Pan- 
hcllenism so often forgotten awoke in its strength” for a short 
week every four years. Until later times only (i reeks were ad- 
mitted to the Olympic Games. I'hc sentiment of the common 
heritage of Greek civilization overcame at Olympia the intense 
particularism which otherwise ilominated Cireek life, aiul it sur- 
vived in the Olympic Games even the overthrow of Greek inde- 
pendence. 

The number and power of those manifestations of a common 
nationality were, however, few. Greek interstate law was much 
less developed than international law is today. ’I'he Greek city- 
states even failed to cooperate in such essential matters as the 
building of good roads, the maintenance of safe communication 
between neighboring city-states, and the agreement on a common 
calendar."* I'he cities dated their years by their own magistrates 
and began the years at dilfcrent rimes, causing thereby a “terrible 
confusion.” Hie “clumsy dating by Olympiads” was proposed by 
Timaeus of Tauromenium after 264 n.u, but never generally ac- 
cepted. A Greek was a foreigner in every other (ireek city than 
his own, and only by special agreement in each case were .special 
rights, immunities, and citizenship granted, hwen the sentimental 
feeling of kinship was in no way general, and for long periods it 
gave way to a bitter feeling of estrangement and hostility. There 
was no general tendency to change the situation. Nationalism in 
the modern sense remained unknown to the Greeks, 

To the Athenians every non-Attic Greek dialect seemed bar- 
baroUvS. They proudly believed themselves to have no admixture of 
barbarian or non-Athenian Greek blood. When Thucydides, 
Euripides, or Isocrates wished to bestow high praise upon the 
Athenians, be called them autochthonous. They were supposed not 
to have immigrated into Attica, a land never conquered nor in- 
habited by any people except the Athenians, who according to the 
legend had sprung from the soil.'*' In Pericles’ famous Funeral 
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Oration, Thucydides spoke of “this land of ours, in which the 
same people have never ccavSed to dwell in an unbroken line of suc- 
cessive generations.” In his Constinttion of Athens, XLII, Aris- 
totle stated that political rights belonged only to those whose 
parents on both sides were citizens. An old law had restricted 
citizenship to men who were natives of Attica both on the father’s 
and on the mother's side. No marriage was valid except between 
the sons and daughters of citizens. I)uring the Persian Wars this 
law had been allowed to lapse.” It was revived under Pericles 
(451 B.c.) to maintain the “family-like character” of the city-state. 
The citizenship of all the citizens was scrutinized, and, according to 
a report, of 1 4,000 citizens who applied for a share in the distribu- 
tion of corn in a year of scarcity, no fewer than 4,750 were struck 
off the list.'” 

The contempt which the Athenians felt for Barbarians was at 
times at least equaled by their hatred of tiic Spartans. The chorus 
ill The Achernimis, by Aristophanes, expressed the general public 
opinion when it shouted against Dicaeopolis: 

AVc’ll not hear ye; your alliance with the worst of enemies, 

'With the wicked hated Spartans, we’ll avenge it and chastise, . . . 
Don’t imagine to cajole us with your arguments and fetches; 

You confess you made a peace with those abominable wretches. 
Die.'. Well, the very Spartans even, — I’ve even my doubts and 
scruples whether 

They’ve been totally to blame in ev’ry instance, altogether. 
Chorus'. Not to blame in every instance! "Villain, vagabond, how 
dare ye, 

Talking treason to our faces, to suppose that we should spare ye.“'' 

As vengeful and more pathetic was Andromache’s outcry against 
the Spartans: 

O ye in all folk’s eyes most loathed of men, 

Dwellers in Sparta, senates of treachery. 

Princes of lies, weavers of webs of guile, 

Thoughts crooked, wholesome never, devious all, — 

A crime is your supremacy in Greece! 
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WhiU’ vilcncss lives not with you? — swiinuing' murders? 
Covetousness? Convicted liars, saying 
This with the tongue, while still your hearts mean that, 
Now ruin seize ye! 

Pelcus in the same drama at least granted military prow'css to tlie 
Spartans: 


... If spear-renown 
And battle fame be ta’en from Sparta’s sons. 

In all else are ye meanest of mankind.'" 

But Thucydides even dou()ted their eagerness for battle, quoting 
the Athenians saying “and danger the Lacedemonians generally 
court as little as possible.” 

The first protest against the narrow racial view of the Cd reeks 
tou^ai'ds the Barbarians v'us voiced in Athens in the fifth century 
u.o. The Sophists broke through the narrow-miiuledness of l lel- 
Icnisric nan’onalism aiul ptajclaiuicil the equality of men hy iiature. 
For them force and convention were responsible for the division 
of men into freemen and slaves, Nt)l)ody was a slave by nature, all 
men were akin; it was tlic individual worthiness which shouhl ile- 
cide man’s condition in life. Against this incipient luinumilarian 
feeling in Greece, Plato and Aristotle rose in sharp op[)osition. 
Plato’s licpubl'ic ])rcachcd the alisohite precctlcnce of the state 
over the individual and tiie sharp division of the population into 
classes united only in their common devotion to the welfare of the 
state. This state, an idealization of a closed and authoritarian state, 
could, notwithstanding its ethical rational foundation, he called a 
MUhdr despotic:''^ Aristotle argued directly against the Sophists in 
the passage quoteil that Greeks and Barbarians Avere different hy 
nature aiul that slavery was an institution imposed hy nature, im- 
mutable and benevolent. The main current of Greek political 
thought, both with the leading piiilosophcrs aiul with the general 
public, remained aloof from human itarian ideals down to the end 
of the fourth century b.c.*'* 

Platf) anti Aristotle summed up the old Greek city-state parrlot- 
isin and Hellcnistie racial nationalism, in a more uncompromising 
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form t;lvan ever before. Once more the ideal of Greek political life 
burst forth into a dazzling flame of triumphant brilliancy. But it 
was an afterglow. As so often in history, the last and greatest ex- 
ponents of a dying ideal clung to it more fervently, since they felt 
it undermined by a changing reality. The expansion of trade, grow- 
ing travel facilities, a much closer contact with and l)cttcr knowl- 
etlgc of barbarian peoples, had widened the horizon of the Greeks 
since the l^ersian Wars, The enlightenment, spread by the teach- 
ings of the Sophists, had started the emancipation of the individual 
from family and clan traditions, and the loosening of the ties of the 
city community. It had prepared the ground for a community of 
individuals held together by intellectual instead of by tribal or local 
bo3ids. Plato and Aristotle were singing the swansong of the Greek 
polls aitd exclusiveness at the very time when this polls approached 
its end. Aristotle was the tutor of Alexander, who in his short but 
portentous career destroyed the independence of the Greek city- 
states, the racial exclusivity of the Greeks, and the aloofness of 
Irlellenic civilization. 


lO 

In the spring of 334 ilc., Alexander the Great crossed into Asia 
iVIinor. He came there imbued with traditional Greek civilization. 
At the site of I roy lie assumed the shield tvhicli avus suppo.sed to 
have been that of Achilles, and he sacrificed to the Ilian Athena. 
'When he died eleven years later, he left a changed world in which 
Greek traditional civilization held an, entirely dildercnt place. Greek 
political thought had remained indissolubly tied to the city. Un- 
limited expansion seemed to contradict the Greeks* idea of form 
and of finitcncss. Alexander’s dream of a world empire was un- 
Greek in its origin. It made way for the transformation of the sharp 
division between. Greeks and Barbarians into an ecumenic uni- 
vcrsalism.^*''’ 

Isocrates had already urged upon Philip not only the unification 
of the Greeks but the spread of Greek civilization outside Greece 
by the conquest of the Barl)arians. “I assert that it is incumbent 
upon you to work for the good of tltc 1-Icllcnes, t(j reign as king 
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over the Mneedonians, and to extend your [)owcr over the greatest 
possible nunibcr of the barbarians. lA)r if you do these things, all 
men will be grateful to you: the I fcllenes for your kindness to 
them; the iVlacedonians if you reign over them, not like a tyrant, 
but like a king; and the rest of the nations, if by your hands they 
arc delivered from barbaric despotism ami are l)rought under the 
protection of Mellas.”'"' /\s /Vlexander crossed into Asia twelve 
years later he did it as executor of the Panhellenic idea, as a legend- 
ary descendant of Achilles. But soon he outgrew the Panhellciiic 
mission. According to tradition, the idea of world sovereignty 
came to him when he cut the Gordian Knot, and a few years later, 
at Ecbatana, ‘‘the Panhellcnic campaign was a thing of the past.” 
The conquest of the world would have been, however, only of 
passing importance if Alexander the Great had not been guided by 
a new idea of humanity which made not only the Panhellcnic basis 
of his campaign but also the whole traditional Greek concept of 
nationalism a thing of the past. 

A new meaning of the words “Greek” and “Barbarian” seemed 
implied in the famous passage in the where Isocrates 

.said in praise of Athens, “So far has our city ilistanced the rest of 
mankind in thought and in speech that her pupils have become the 
teachers of the rest of the world; and she has brought it about 
that the name ‘Hellenes’ siigge.sts no longer a race but an intelli- 
gence, and that the title ‘Hellenes’ is iipplied rather to those who 
share our culture than to tho.se who share a common blood,” 
Many have seen in this passage a plea for the admission of the 
Barbarians into a new cultural community not based on blood ties. 
Julius Juthner rightly pointed out”” that such an interpretation 
would contradict the opinions generally professed by Isocrates. 
He did not wish to admit Barbarians who hail accepted Greek 
civili/.ation as Hellenes and to put them on an equal footing, but 
he introduced for the first time Greek or, better, Attic civil i/ation 
as a necessary element for everyone wishing to regard liinusclf as 
Greek. An uneducated Greek was like a Barbarian, The necessity 
of the blood tie was not relinquished, l)iit the cultural clement was 
stressed as being at least as impoi’tant as the racial element, h'or 
Isocrates, this was tantamount to the demand that all (Ireccc should 
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accept the cultural hcgcniotiy of Athens. The new emphasis upon 
tile cultural basis of Greek nationalism, however, opened the pos- 
sibility not only of regarding the uneducated Greek as a Barbarian 
but also of regarding the educated l^arbarian as a Greek, especially 
wlien he had accepted and assimilated the fullness of Attic civiliza- 
tion. This conclusion was well beyojul Isocrates himself; it was 
only reached after Alexander’s conquest of the East. 

According to tradition Alexander, disregarding his teacher Aris- 
totle, decided in Asia upon a new imperial aim: to unite the men 
of the earth in a new peaceful order based not upon tics of blood 
but upon the community of spirit and civilization. lie prepared 
the soil for the new universalistic philosophy of the Stoic school, 
as told by Plutarch in his De Fortum Alexandri: “The much ad- 
mired Rejnihlic of Zeno, the founder of the Stoic vSect, may be 
summed up in this one main principle: that all the inhabitants of 
this world of ours should not live differentiated by their respective 
rules of justice into separate cities and communities but that \vc 
should consider all men to be of one community and one order 
common to all. . . , This Zeno wrote, giving shape to a dream f)r, 
as it were, shadowy picture of a well-ordered and philosophic com- 
monwealth; but it was Alexander who gave effect to the idea. For 
Alexander did not follow Aristotle’s advice to treat the Greeks as 
if he were their leader, y)Y6|J'.oviko(;, and other peoples as if he Avere 
their master, SsentottKos; to have regard for the Greeks as for 
friends and kindred, but to conduct himself toward other peoples 
as though they were plants or animals; for to do so would have 
becii to cumber his leadership with numerous battles and banish- 
ments and festering seditions. But as he believed that he came as a 
heaven-sent governor to all, and as a mediator for the whole world, 
those whom he could not persuade to unite with him he conquered 
by force of arms, and he brought together into one body, all men 
everywhere, uniting and mixing in one great loving-cup, as it 
were, men’s lives, their characters, their marriages, their very 
habits of life. Fie bade them all consider as their fatherland the 
whole inhabited earth, as their stronghold and protection his camp, 
as akin to them all good men, and as foreigners only the wicked; 
they should not distinguish between Grecian and foreigner by 
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Montes cf colics, silviic(|ue ci: flninina, fontes, 

Praciiiptiie rupcs pantcr vallestiiie profiituinc, 

Franc{)runi lugccc genus, quod nuinere (du isti 
imperio celsuin iacct ccce in pulvcrc iiiersiim. . . . 

Floruit egrcgiutn clato diadcuiatc rcgnuni, 

Princeps unus erat, populius quoijuc suhrlitus uniis; 

Lex siinnl ct index totas ornaverat urbes, 

Pax cives tenuit, virtus cxtei'ruit liostcs. . . . 

induperator ilii prorsus iani nemo piitatvir, 

Pro regc esr rcgiilus, pro regno fraginina regni. 

Consiliis crehris qimcruntur furta iiocendi, 

Conventu assiduo populantui* itira salutis. . . . 

Quid faciant populi, (pios ingens alluit Mister, 

Quos Uenus Phodiiiiusque rigant la^erusve l^idusve; 

Quos onines diiduni tenuit concordia nexos, 

Foederc nunc rupto divortia luesta fatigant. 

iorus Lugdunensis, Querela de divisioiie iinpei ii (^{43) Movinncvt(( 
'vimiiae Historical Poetae I.atini Aevi (iarolini, vol. 11 , pp. 559-564. • 
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When the Roniiui Empire became heir to the universal imperial 
idea of Alexander, the civilization of Hellenism became the cul- 
tural foundation for the new political unity. The genius of Greece 
fused with the genius of Latium, and their synthesis prepared the 
way for the vspread of, and finally for their amalgamation with, 
the genius of Israel in its universal istic form. However, the unity 
of Greece and Latium did not outlast the early Middle Ages; both 
remained Christian, but they developed in entirely different ways. 
In the AVest, Roma Aeterna continued, in a new Latinicy under 
the Popes, the iTiulitions of imperial Rome; in the East, Constanti- 
nople, the new Rome of the Emperors, in many ways the legitimate 
heir to Roman constitutional and legal conceptions, found its 
basis in Grecian inheritance. With all their immense cultural in- 
tensity the Greeks never had the political energy of tlic Romans. 
They were unable to impose their language upon tlie races perme- 
ated with their civilization, whereas the Romans assimilated the 
peoples of Gaul, of the Iberic peninsula and of northern Africa, 
in a way comparable only to the surprisingly fast cultural and 
political conquests which the Arabs made in the seventh century, 
transmitting not only their faith but their language to the peoples 
of Syria, Egypt, and northern Africa, who willingly accepted 
them. 

The cky-state of Rome, having established its J^egejnony over 
the whole of Italy in the third century b.c., started in the second 
century n.c. to develop into a world power. In 146 Scipio 
Acmilianus Africaiius the Younger destroyed Carthage, and Africa 
became a Roman province; in the same year Corinth and the 
whole of Greece fell to Rome. It was organized as a dependency 
of the Roman province of Macedonia Avhicb had been constituted 
in 148, twenty years after the Macedonian monarchy had been 
ended by the Roman victory at Pydna, won by the fa tlicr of 
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Scipio Africanus the Younger, who himself pnrvicip;it;ed in that 
battle as a young mam Throiigli those victories Rome I)ecame the 
heir to Greek ;mcl Semitic power iji the Alcditcrranean. I ho fol- 
lowing century, at the end of which Gacsar concjiicred ltgyj>t and 
founded Roman colonies at Corinth and Carthage, saw the cultural 
influence of Greece and of the Semitic world penetrate and trans- 
form Roman life. AAdiile Rome <?verp<nvercd (i recce aiul (he 
Semitic Ilellenii/,cd East politically, it \vas culturally comjuered 
hy these older civilizations, now in their later universalistic form. 

It was at the time and in the circle of Scipio Africanus the 
Younger that Greek philosophy and learning were for the first 
time cntlntsiastieally received hy the educated youth of Ronie. 
Greek learning reached Rome, through men like Panactlus and 
the historian Polybius, in its Stoic form, lo-om the beginning tl\e 
Stoics had hccii cosmojioliran. “ The political theory of the early 
Stoic school agreed with the Aristotelian in the belief titat man 
was a social animal and that his activities must he directed to the 
betterment of the social group to wliich he belonged. Ihit stoicism 
ahandoned cfMupIctcly the city-state, springing fraan it to the 
concept of a world-state in which all men were fellow citi/.ens. 
‘We do not dwell in separate cities or denies, each group houmled 
off hy its own rules of justice; but wc consider that all men are 
fellow demesmen and felhtw citizens, and that life is one and the 
universe one’ (von Arnim, Stoicornv/ vctcrnvi fra^. I. no, 262) > 
To Zeno the reformed polls of Plato wws ‘laughable,’ ” ' Cicero 
tells us that at that time the Greek (and tiiat means the Stoic) 
system of education became a most powerful factor in the forma- 
tion of the mind of the uppcr-cla.ss youtlt in Rome. “For it was 
indeed no little rivulet but a whole broad stream of culture and 
learning that flowed from Greece into our ciry.”“ 

What the Greek Stoics brought to Rome has been defined by 
Cicero as hnvMiiitiis. I'he Romans rccciveil G'ree); leaiming and 
Greek language and grew by it into something ])cculiat'ly Roman 
and at the same time universal. They molded it into the plasticity 
of the Latin language, developed throng it the creative genius of 
Catullus, Cicero and laicretius in the time of Cac.sar, and of 
Horace, Ovid, and Virgil in the time of Augustus. I'he word 
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hufiimntcis itself was in its new meaning an originally Roman word 
to which no close jiarallcl existed iti the Greek language. It came 
to mean in Rome the Greek pciidcia, culture in the sense of Isoc- 
rates, the red lied manner, tlie benevolent attitude, the cultivated 
appreciation of the licautiful winch distinguished the Greek from 
the iiarbariaji. This meanijig was combined with the meaning of 
the Greek word plylavtbropcur, love of man, so that hmrmmtas 
came to mean a compound of the qualities of the human and the 
humane, that (juality which makes man a man, “quidditas’ qua homo 
est quod cst.” Under Stoic influences it became both an individual 
norm that man might become a real man, might cultivate the 
human in himself; and, at the same time, a universal norm, the 
consciousness of the human quality commo!i to all human beings, 
the oneness of humanity. 

This new meaning of bnmetnitas found its outward expression 
in the Roman iLinpirc which Caesar founded by his revival of the 
idea of Alexander, Alexander’s march into the East was equalled 
by Caesar’s march into the West, Their routes of coiKpest met 
in Egypt, the westernmost of Alexander’s triumphs, and the east- 
ernmost of Caesar’s. To Caesar, as to Alexander, citizenship or 
race made no difference; obedience brought fair and equal treat-' 
ment.'^ 

7’hc century of Caesar, filled with the horrors of civil war, 
brouglit to all Mediterranean countries, ruthlessly and brutally 
exploited by Rome, a period of suffering and ciiaos. Rome herself 
and civilization seemed doomed. The desire to withdraw from the 
world, the expectation of an impending catastrophe, and the long- 
ing for the miracle of Messianic delivery, spread throughout the 
Afediterraiiean. Horace bewailed in his Sixteenth Epode the iron 
age which had come, and which would render the site of Rome 
desolate once more. He asked men to leave hearth and home and 
flee to the I'lappy Islands beyond the ocean, never to return until 
every law of nature was changed. Virgil answered him in his 
famous Four til Eclogue, in wliicli lie opposed to the picture of 
desolation the hope of a newly rising glorious age, when the 
earth would be released from its continual dread, when the ruler 
should sway a world to which his fathers’ virtues had brought 
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pence. “Behold, how nil things exult In the age which is at hand." 

In January of the year 29 h.c., the temple of Janus in Home was 
closed for the first time in two huiulrcd years. Peace liad been 
restored under Gains Octavius, Avho two years later received from 
the Roman Senate the title Augustus. /\ new era of order ai\d 
tramjuillity dawned for the whole iVlediterranean world. No 
\vonder that Augustus was greeted as the savior of the witole 
human race in the eastern parts of the I'aiipire^ — aw-vop ko(voG twv 
« vOp(oTCCi)v yevou; as an in.scriptiou in I lalicarnassos hailed him. In 
those day.s Diodorii.s of Sicily .set out to wi'ite the fij’st World 
History, to describe “the affairs of the entire world down to his 
own day." “Under the tl(?miniou of Rome the Stoic idea of a 
cosmopolis seemed on the way to becoming an actuality. All man- 
Iciiid was coming to form a ‘coninum’ civili/.adon, a ‘common’ 
society, and Diodorus could spealt of a ‘common life’ in the sense 
tliat the whole iVlediterranean world was now interested in the 
same tilings and wliat benefitetl one nation was of common value 
to all. The limitations of the old city-state, wfiereliy a man was a 
stranger in any city but the one of his origin, were gone forever," “ 

Universalism, the idea of human unity, became the dominant 
note of the first century of the Roman Ifiujiiro." riic conscious- 
ness of a socictiis gev/cr/i' hnvidv't grew up ^vith Glccro and leil to 
the development of a law conmion to all the jieople in this society, 
which \vas compared to an inunensc city. 'Phis law was based 
upon reason, wliicli n<)t only by nature wa.s common to all men 
but created also a coimnunity between Ciod and man. “Ut iam 
universUvS hie mundus sit una oi vitas communis deorum nrque 
hoininum existiinanda." Hence tiicn sluniUl conceive of this whole 
utiiverse as one commonwealth of which both g'<Kls and men were 
members.’^ The equality of men followed from these jircmises. 
“VVe nil spring from the same source, have the same origin; no 
man is more noble than another except in so far as tlie nature of 
one man Is more upright and more capalilc of gooti actions." “VVe 
have all had the same number of forefathers; there is no man whose 
first beginning does not transcend memory. 'I'he flight of time, 
with its vicissitudes, has jumbled all such things together and 
Fortune has turned them upside down." “ 
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The Renwn Kinpirc utulcr Augastiis brought peace to iiian- 
kiiul. '1 he h'nipcror became the living symbol of the new world 
civili’/juion which, according to its philosophers, was based upon 
peace and justice. The Romatis were proud of Rome’s mission. 
Pliny ciillcd Rome “chosen by the providence of the gods to render 
evcti hciwen itself more glorious, to unite the scattered empires of 
the earth, to bestow a polish upon man’s manners, to unite the 
disco rd:mt and uncouth dialects of tlic many cli/fercnt nations, to 
confer the enjoyment of discourse and of civilization upon man- 
kind, to become, in short, the mother country of all nations of 
the earth.” More eloquent than the famous verses by Virgil about 
the “aits” of the Romans was the terse exclamation by Tacitus 
more than one hundred years later: “Nam piilsis, quod dei pro- 
hibeant, Romanis quid aliud quam bella omnium inter se gentium 
existent?” Should the Romans he driven out, he asked, what else 
could follow than chaos and universal war? “ 

The Roman Rmpirc had converted the orbis terranim^ the whole 
earth, into one city, with n common history in which all partici- 
pated, with a common civilization in which all shared and to 
which nil contrihuted, with a common law in which the influences 
of Roman, Greek, and Oriental law mingled. The great jurists of 
the second century, Papinian, Uipian, Paulus, were deeply steeped 
in Stoic philosophy. In their opinions and discussions they adapted 
the ancient barbarian and particularist Roman law to the chang- 
ing ways of a world community. They knew its needs and laws 
on account of their own origin in outlying parts of the Mediter- 
ranean lands. At the same time, tiic Roman law was humanized 
and universalized. Slavery was no longer recognized, as it had 
been by Aristotle, as a natural institution, but as unnatural. 
^‘Servitus est constitutio iuris gentium qua quis dominio alien o 
contra naturam subicitur.” Tiic great jurists developed natural law 
based on reason and equality. It was of the greatest importance 
that in the days of decaying Rome, under Emperor Justinian, the 
codification of Roman law reverted “to the earlier theory that the 
jM'incc’s j)owcr was derived from the people, that all free men were 
equal licfore the law and that law was the science of jiLStice. It 
thus became one of the most powerful factors making for modern 
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libcralisni.” The nuioiuilisni of l;i\v lind replaced tribal custoni. 

The Roman liaiipcrors, striving (at: least in the early centuries) 
for peace and justice, l)ecninc tlius “lathers ol mankind^ I'anperors 
and senators were no longer conlinetl in their origin to Rttme or 
to Italy, but: hailed from all parts of tlie h'lviplre. A gradual process 
of extending Roman citi/,ens(tip came to its conclusion when tlic 
coiistiwtlo Avtournliwa of Rinperor (laracalla in a.d. : 12 bestowed 
Roman citi/eiisiiip upon all free inhabitants of the I'anpire, and 
when Diocletian abolished at the eiul of the century the privileges 
of Italy and established the eijuality of all parts of the Empire. 
Dio Cassius, who wrote his 1 listory of Rome in the days of 
Caracal la, reported that Maecenas ivul ail vised Augustus to grant 
to all .subjects cid/enship rights, so that having received equal 
partnership they became faithful allies, and so that inhabiting xvith 
the Romans one and the same city-state, so to speak, they did .nor 
place their own city-state higher than fields or villages. One com- 
mon fatherland, one common loyalty should unite mankinil. i'he 
ideas of the Stoics seemed reali/.ed.“ 

2 

The decline and fall of the Roman Empire was caused by the 
fact tbatbthc ideas of the Stoics were only imperfectl)' realized. 
For two reasons the Fmpire did not live up to its professed goal 
of a world-state based upon equality. While it was on the one hand 
not large enough, it was in another respect too large, It did not 
include and civilize the barbarians at its frontiers, and it tliereforc 
suffered from their incursions. Nor did it integrate aiul really 
civilize the masses within the Roman J'anpirc, It did not find the 
way to make them participate as free citizens in the administration 
of their empire. It had granted citizenship rights and equality at 
a moment when citizenship and equality no longer meant much 
in view of the growing despotism of the Ifmperors and the differ- 
entiation of the inhabitants into boncstiores and hiivulJorcs'. The 
intellectual flowering of Rome under Cicero and Seneca could, 
with the proclamation of point the right way; tlic 

organizing powers of antiquity, the stage of technical development 
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rc.ichcd were not sufficient to realize its own professed idertls. 

Its civilization, claiming’ to embrace the or bis tcrrarm/i, could 
not penetrate more than a section of it. Democracy, created in 
.siiiall city-states, could not he adapted to tlic vastnc.ss of the 
Kinpire. Only many centuries later, in our own days, has the 
march of technical progress made it objectively possible to unify 
mankind without leaving any barliarians at its frontiers or entirely 
outside its orbit. Only after tltc experiences and experiments in 
democracy and federation which started in the eighteenth century 
could mankind hope to extend over a world-wide area, closely 
knitted through new inventions, a systetn of government which 
would ensure the active participation and equality of all in peace- 
ful coordination, the ideal of pnx ct mstitia which the Roman 
Empire in the short time of its flowering strove so imperfectly to 
rcali’/e. 

Nevertheless, on account of its universalistic message, the Roman 
Empire remained for many centuries a great achievement and a 
greater promise. Tlic v'ords of Eacitus about the chaos which 
would follow, should the Romans (God forbid) be expelled, came 
true. Even as late as the beginning of the fif rli century, in the full 
decay of the Empire, a Roman poet and a native of soutlicrn Gaul, 
Claudius Riitiliiis Namatianus, sang the praise of the dying Eaupirc 
in unforgettable verses. After all the civil wars, after tlie sack of 
Rome by /Marie and the Goths, the poet maintained his faith in 
the resurrection of Rome and that pagan Grcco-Roman civiliza- 
tion 'against which the Christian Emperors published edict after 
edict from Constantiimplc. 

Exaudi, regina tui pulchcrrima mundi, 

Inter sidercos Roma rcccpta polos! 

Exaudi, genitrix horn in urn genitrixqiie deoriim. 

Non procul a caelo per tua temp la siimus. 

Te c animus, semperque, sinent dum fata, can emus; 

Sospes nemo potest immemor esse tui. , . . 

Fccisti pnti’inm diversis genribus unam; 

Profiiit injusris te doininnntc capi. 

Dumquc olTcrs victis proprii consortia juris. 
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Urbcm fccisti (|U(xl priiis <)rl)is cmf. . . . 

Tu i|iKK]iic, Icgifcris niuiuluin coinplcxn triuinpliis, 

F( 5 C(. 1 ci’c coinniLini vivcrc ciincta fiicis. . . . 

Omnin pcrpctuos (]unc servant: siilcni inoius 
Nullum vidcruni pulcliriiis impcriuiu. 

71u'oughout the ensuing “Dark Ages” the luemory of the short 
ilowei’ing of tiic Roman Empire, ol its reign of peace and justice, 
remained the liglit and the hope, until at the thresiiold of a new 
epoch, summing up the past, looking towards the future, Dante 
(// Covvhioy IV, 5 , 3 ) once more praised the Empire: “Ne ’1 
inondo non fu mni ne sara si perfettamente disposto, come allorii 
che alia voce d’ un solo principe tlel roman popolo e comclandatore 
fii ordinato, sicconie testimonia Ltica Ilivangclista. If perd pace 
universale era per tutto, che mai pin non fu ne ha: che la nave della 
umana compagnia dirittamente per tlolce cammino a dcl)ito porto 
Correa.” Never was the world so perfectly ordered, never tlitl the 
ship of mankind steer so safely and sweetly to the dcstinetl port, as 
at the time when, as Dante pointeil out, the rule of Augustus 
coincided with the birth of Christ. 

The universalism t)f the Empire, wliich M^as rooted in I Tellenistic 
civiliMtion but devoid of the exclusiveness of tlie Gi*cek state, 
prepared the s{)il for tlie universalism of Christianity, which was 
rooted in Judaism but devoid of the exclusiveness of Israel. The 
Christians regarded themselves as the continuation of Israel, the 
chosen race, the true fulfillment of Israel’s history, and at the same 
time as a new people, a new race. They applied to themselves tlie 
terms of “people,” “nation,” or “race”; hut clearly those words 
no longer had any nationalistic meaning. In the First Ifpistlc of 
Peter, 2 : 9 , the Christians are addressed as “the chosen race (yevo?), 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation (eOvo; avtov), a peculiar people 
(kao?).” Eusebius declared that “wiicn the advent of our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, recently shone forth on all men, it was confessedly 
a new race (veov eOvo?) which has thus appeared in such numl)ers, 
in accordance of the incfl^ible prophecies of the date, and is hon- 
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orecl by all by the name of Christ, but is not little nor weak, nor 
founded ill some obscure corner of the earth, but the most popu- 
lous of all nations (uavTov tuv eOvwv TroXutzvOpoTroTaTOv) and most 
pious tOM'ards God, alike innocent and invincible in that it ever' 
finds help from God.” 

Thus, tlie Christian nation was animated by a confidence in 
God’s help which it had inherited from the Jews. But, becoming 
the “most populous” of all nations, it was no longer satisfied to 
be one nation among others, one religion among the many cults 
of the Empire. It carried in its own consciousness a universal 
message, the jVIessianic message of Judaism, testified and assured 
by the life and death of Christ, which will come into reality with 
his return for all men who accept the faith. Therefore, it was 
driven to fill the orbis terramm, to penetrate and to replace the 
Roman Empire. Luke started his narrative about the birth of Jesus 
with an allusion to Emperor Augustus, and thus connected the 
two universal empires. With Augustus dawned a new era for man- 
kind, and Augustus, acclaimed as a savior, brought peace to dis- 
tracted humanity at the same time that the heavenly Saviour came 
to bring his gospel of peace and a new era.”’ 

This universal community of faith, which was frequently called, 
and called itself, a gens or natio^ the unity of which was purely 
spiritual — one shepherd and one flock (John io;i6) — led to a 
tripartition of the world, into Jews, Christians, and pagans or 
Hellenes. Before the rise of Christianity there had been only Jews 
and Ilcllenes, In the time of the Adaccabeans the Jews had stamped 
out the strong tendencies of Hcllenization in their own midst and 
had erected a Jewish community more exclusive than ever. The 
Christians knew themselves at the beginning closely related to the 
Jews, racially and in their religious attitude; but, with the spread 
of the missionary activities among the Gentiles, the Christians 
became racially more Greek than Jewish. Now they knew them- 
selves not only as the heirs of Judaism, but as the heirs of the Jews 
and the Hellenes. The name “Hellenes” lost not only all its racial, 
but also its linguistic and cultural meanings. It acquired a purely 
religious significance, and the Hellenes became the heathens or 
pagans. 
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ThKS ri*jp;}jtirio!i could nor Insr. Chrisiinnjry pot foi'wnrd an 
cxcliKsive univcrsalistic ciniiii. Its iinivcrsnlisin lu'ccssarily canic info 
conllict with the univcfsalisin oi the Koman h'inpirc liascd upon 
Hellenism, in retrospect it is apparent that the period of decay of 
the Roman l‘'inpire was filled with tlic struggle of two universal 
claims — the I'anpire and tlie Church. 'I'hey existed first side by 
side, one apparently only political, the other apparently only 
spiritual, neither racial nor nationalist. iMany of the early Christians 
were apolitical or even antipolitical. The words of I'ertu Ilian in 
his Apoloj^icf are xvell known: To the (ihristians “nec iilla inagis 
res aliena quam publica. Unain omnium pul)iicam agnoseimus, 
mnndiim.” (“Nothing is more foreign than the state, 'riiey recog- 
nize only one state, the world.”) 

The reJadons !)ct\vcen the tav(j universal p^nvers were repre- 
sented in different ways. Some Christians proclaimed a friendly 
cooperation between State and Church, as did iVIclito, Rishop of 
Sardis, at the end of the .seeoiui eentury; “All philosophy first 
grew tip among the barbarians, I nit its full flower came among 
your nation in the great: reign of your ancestor Augustus, and 
became an omen of good to your l''.mjvirc, for from that time the 
power of the Romans became great and splendid. You arc now liis 
happy successor, and shall be so along with your son, if you piX)- 
tcct the philosophy tvhich grew up with the empire and began 
with Augustus.” This appeal for benevolence to the Rmperor, 
stressing the harmlessness of Clirisrianity, represented apparently 
an opinion less frequent than that of a hitter opposition i)ctwcen 
the two rival forces, for (Christianity claimed to lie tiestineii to 
inherit the Roman haupire. “For as our Lord was born in the 
forty-second year of the 1,'anpcror Augustus, when the Roman 
Em]>ire developed, anti as the Lord calletl all nations and tongues 
by means of the Apostles and fashionetl believing Christians into 
a people, the people of the Lord, and the people which consist of 
those who bear a nexv name — ^so was all this imitated to the letter 
by the Fanpirc of that day, ruling ‘accortling to the ^vorki^g of 
Satanh for it also collected to itself the noblest of every nation, 
and diil)bing them Romans, got ready for the fray. Ami ilvat is 
the reason why the first census took place under Augustus when 
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our Lord was born at Bethlehem; it was to get the men of this 
world, who enrolled for our eartldy king, called Romans, while 
those who believed in a hcavenl^r King were termed Christians, 
bearing on their foreheads the sign of victory over death.” 

While the Roman Ifmpirc was here rejected as a Satanic plagiar- 
ism of tfic Church, Origen, in a more philos(jphic and conciliatory 
way, regarded the Roman Empire as preparing the ground for the 
still more embracing universal kingdom. “In the days of Jesus, 
righteousness arose and fullness of peace, beginning with His 
birth. But God prepared the nations for His teaching, by causing 
the Roman Emj^eror to rule over all the world; there was no 
longer to be a plurality of kingdoms, else u'^ould the nations have 
been strangers to one another, and so the Apostles would have 
found it harder to carry out the task laid on them by Jesus, when 
He said: ‘Go and teach all nations.’ ” 

fn the struggle between the n\T) universal claims, Christianity 
emerged victorious over the Ifmpire. The reasons for this victory 
seem intimately connected, on the one hand, \vith the decay of 
tlie Emj>ire, its inal)ility to fulfill its (nvn promise of -petx .et iiistithy 
and on the other hand, with the peculiar character of tlie Church 
inherited from Judaism. It may be said that the victory of the 
Church over tlic Empire was a victory of Israel over Hellas, but 
of an Israel which had lost its original exclusivity, which had 
itself been luimanizcd in the contact with Hellenism, and which 
could win its victory only in a synthesis of their traditions and 
forces, 

Nietzsche has characterized Christianity as a revolt of pariah 
ethics against the ideals of the lordly aristocracy of t[\e Greco- 
Roman world. This diagnosis, although undoubtedly ovcrsimpli- 
(ied, seems more penetrating than the later efforts to deny the 
socially revolutionary character of early Christianity.’^ Jesus was 
himself not only a poor peregrinating artisan; Ills words offended 
and challenged the ideals of nobility and of beauty of the ruling 
civilization. l ie justified and c.xalted the poor as the Prophets and 
the Psalms’ had done. His word carried an immense hope for the 
suffering masses in periods of disintegration and crisis. 

fn the Roman Empire Christianity did not remain one of the 
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iiiiuiy cvii’i'cnf culvs which h;ul originated in the longing for per- 
sonal rebirth, the faith in magic powers and Messianic miracles. 
For Christianity carried over from its Jewish mother soil an all- 
pervading social hope aiul appeal and the claim to oneness and 
uniqueness. It brought the dynamic univci'salism of history; not 
only did mankind have one origin aiul one status as the Stoics be- 
lieved, but also one common end. (Christianity’s claim to unic|ueness 
carried with it a universal aggressiveness. “Who is not for me, is 
against me.” The CT)d of Christianity was the jealous (lod of 
Judaism: ‘Thou shalt ha\x* tio other gods before me.” Hut lunv 
the “Thou” was no longer only a menil)er of the Jewish people, 
he was every man. This exclusive attitude was unknown to the 
many cults and mystery faiths of the Mediterranean and classical 
world. It was based, in die last instance, on the (Covenant which 
established an exclusive relation between (dod and 1 1 is partner. 


4 

In the third and fourth centuries pcrinanent warfare, .social op- 
pression, and economic misery filled the hearts of the peojile 
with despair similar to that of the first century luc. I'he philosophy 
of the (lay, the last flowering of neo-Platonism under Plotinus and 
the ascetic monasticisin of the CChristians, bore witness to the 
general pessimism. The center of gi'avity of the Fmpire moved 
again to the Orient. The incursions- of the Clotlis sapped the vi- 
tality of Greek civilization. Under these cireiimstances the militant 
Christian message proved too strong an adversary for the Cjrcco- 
Roman world. At the same time, (Christianity had accepted through 
Origcii and otiicr Fathers of the (Chui'ch tlie Greek philosophy, 
and had prepared itself for the compromise under Constantine 
when the two empires, the Sacerdotium and the linpcriuni, fused. 

On the part of the Fanpire this fusion had been motivated by 
the wksh to utilize Christianity for instilling a new soul into the 
emptied shell of the Fanpire, and thus to effect a reintegration of 
the people into the State. It was too late. For not: only was the 
Roman Fanpire then too far advanced on the road to decay, hut 
also Christianity had lost its original enthusiasm and strength, and 
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was bound to lose them even more through its fusion with the 
iLmpire. For two hundred years the Church had stood in the 
midst of the \voi'ld as something incomprehensible, strange, and 
suspect, a paradox, a challenge, and a hope. Now it had become 
part of the Roman world, with the strong arm of the State at its 
disposal, participating in domination, oppressing — no longer op- 
pressctl. lUit, in spite of and through all its manifestly imperfect 
realizations, Christianity — as in another way the Empire itself — 
carried its original message as a challenge inspiring men and move- 
ments again and again, throughout the centuries. 

When Constantine decided in 326 to transfer the capital from 
Rome to Ryzantium, he may have been influenced by the thought 
that it would be easier to Christianize the Empire from the new 
ca[)ital than from Rome with its strongly pagan traditions.^” On the 
newly ciioscn site, Constantinople was dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin in 330 by Cliristinn priests, Simultaneousl)?' with the atteinpt 
to Christianize the Empire, Constantine definitely introduced a 
new spirit of authoritarian despotism which replaced the principate 
as instituted by Augustus. With Christianization, the this-worldly 
civilization t)f liberty was replaced by an other-worldly civiliza- 
tion of authority. 

As long as the Roman Empire existed in Byzantium the relation 
of State and Church remained regulated by the concepts of an- 
tiquity, according to which all religious bodies derived their exist- 
ence from the State. As the Emperor had been Pontifex Maximus 
in the Roman Empire, so Constantine and his successors continued 
to regard themselves as tlie absolute masters of the Church. The 
Church became the spiritual side of the Empire, both subjected 
to one will, that of the- Emperor, ft was the Emperor who con- 
voked the ecumenical synods, nominated the committees in charge, 
frequently presided through imperial commissioners, and retained 
the right to confirm, or to refuse to confirm, the decisions of the 
synods. 

The fitst seven ccumcirical councils, starting with that at Nicaca, 
which Constantine Jiimself simimonct! in 325, were recognized by 
the entire Church, Ifiist and West. Only in 1123 did the Pope him- 
.self .summon jm ecumenical council, the first Lateran synod, and 
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clitiui t he s:iinc nbsolute aiichoriry :is I he Roniim iMiipcror had 
done. VVliiIc the cod/Iicc hctwccji Soirc ;uul Church M’hich cfiar- 
actcri’Acd the history of Western l'hiro(x: for so many centuries 
remained unknown in tlie Cast,'*' the Church in tlie West stepped 
into the vacuum created lyy the breakdown ol the h-mpire there. 
1 'be new Western hanpire createil l)y the (ihurcli, and its relations 
with the Church, were l)uilt upon new fouiulations laid by tbe 
genius of Augustine. 
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The Bishop of Hippo had in his own life assimilated all the in- 
fluences of ancient civilization, Cicero and neo-Platonic philoso- 
phy, A'lanichaeism and skepticism, before he turned Christian. Me 
witnessed the breakdown of the authority of the Roman hanpire 
in the West, I’he sack of Rome by Alaric (410) had shocked the 
Western peoples to their dejiths. I'ew retained their faith, as 
Claudius Rvitilius Namatianus diil; most people of the time were 
in the utmost despair. Augustine set out in his main work, /)c 
CIvitdfe Dc't (42H), to cN’plain to a bcwhideretl aiul lost generation 
the downfall of the Roman iMupire as a historical [ihenomenon. 
According to him, the Roman hanpire belongetl to the civltiis fer- 
rcudy the kingtloin of the earth, wlulc the Church was the visible 
part of the chiuis dci^ the divine kingilom, “civitas celestis vel 
potius pars eius (]ua in hae mortal itatc peregrinatur.” Thus Augus- 
tine recognized both the State and the Church. Perfect justice and 
pence were to be found only in the heavenly city. The State was 
based upon the fact that man is sinful. According to the Bible, 
Cain, not Abel, founded the city-state. But tbe State, existing on 
account of man’s original sin, could realize to a certain degree 
both peace and justice, the mote closely it approxiinatetl the 
heavenly city. Therefore the Church was friendly to good States, 
which under the influence of tbe Church and under its guidance 
tried to realize the ideal as far as possible. 

I'he Roman Empire bad once been much !)et:ter administered 
than it was in the fifth century. But true justice could not be 
found even in the best period of tbe Roman Empire. “Vera aufum 
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instiria non cst nisi in ea re publica, cuius conditor rectorque 
Christus cst, si ct ipsani rem publicnni placet diccre, quoniam earn 
rein populi esse ncgarc non possuinus.” ■' There could be no 
doubt that, although Augustine tried to justify the existence of 
tlie earthly State, the divine city was fundamentally superior to 
the State. “Citizens are begotten to the earthly state by nature 
vitiated by sin, hut to the heavenly state by grace freeing nature 
from sin; wliencc the former are called vessels of wrath, the latter 
vc.sscl.s of mercy.” ““ In sucli a way Augustine established the 
fundamental vSuperiority of the Church over the State and be- 
queathed to the VV estern world a problem unknown in the Eastern 
world, a conflict whicli was not solved until, with the seculariza- 
tion of Europe’s intellectual and social life, it lost its decisive and 
all-pervading importance. 

I'lirough Augustine’s synthesis of Christianity and of Roman 
civilization the inheritance of ancient pliilosophy became an in- 
tegral part of the Western tradition. “His work on the City of God 
marks tlie transition of Christianity from adolescence to ma- 
turity.” The celestial city was firmly established on earth. It 
adapted itself to the conditions of this earth and accepted them. 
'I'hcse conditions included differences of language and custom, 
as well as those of status and wealth.'*^ The days were gone when 
the end of the earthly state was seen as imminent, or when the 
rich young man had to sell everything he had in order to enter 
into the kingdom of God. Though Augustine knew that by nature 
and by God’s will no man should have dominion over another, he 
acknowledged and accepted slavery in the terrestrial city. “13y 
nature, as God first created us, no one is a slave either of man or 
of sin. This servitude is, however, penal, and is appointed by that 
law wliicii enjoins the preservation of the natural order and forbids 
its disturbance; for if nothing had been done in violation of that 
law, there would have been nothing to restrain by penal servitude 
and therefore the Apostle admonishes slaves to be subject to their 
masters, and to serve them heartily and with good will, so that, if 
they cat mot lie freed by their masters, they may themsclvevS make 
their slavery in some sort free, by serving not in crafty fear but 
in faithful love, until all unrighteousness pass away, and all priiici- 
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pality nncl every humsin power he brought to nothing, anil God 
be all in all.” 

These were the fonnilations on which the Western Church was 
built, in the crucial years when ancient civilization apjicarcd to 
break clown under the heel of barbaric coniiuerors and civilized 
society and the attirude of bvnmmtits seemed no more than faint 
memories of a glorious past. In the eastern parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, civil i'za cion and order continued iu the Uyzantine and very 
soon in the Islamic limpirc. In the West, with its new Germanic 
kingdoms, cliaos ruled. It was the lasting merit of the Roman 
Church to have imposed the discipline of civilization and of uni- 
vcrsalisni upon this chaos. Since the West had deli nicely broken 
away from the Roman Km pi re, it became imperative to reestablish 
tlic Roman hanpirc for the West. On Christmas in the year 800, 
Rope Leo III crowned in Rome the mightiest of the Germanic 
kings, Charlemagne, as successor of the Roman l‘'mpcror.s. 

6 

In the Middle Ages, the period (jf tlie Western Roman Kmpirc 
created liy the Rope, nationalism, in the sen.se understood today, 
did not form any c.s\scntial part of the communal mind. Of course, 
there was a primitive and natural feeling of commimicy of language 
or homeland, especially in the latter part of the Middle Ages, and 
of tribal cohesion in the earlier part. Rut the decentralization and 
diircrciitiation within those bodies which were later to form the 
future nations in no way allowed the growth of that political and 
emotional integration whicli is the basis of modern nationalism. 
Economic life was confined to the ptnccically self-sufficient large 
estates and cities. No uniform law or jurisdiction encouraged the 
development of a common feeling of nationality. 

The Avhole intellectual and emotional life of man and the politi- 
cal and social ideal of organization were dominated by religious 
concepts and norms; in a way .scarcely imaginable to us, they col- 
ored and determined the thought and feeling of every minute of 
life, at work and at play, in public and in solitude, in every grief 
and every joy, in fear and hope, for the artist and for the tiller of 
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the soil. This religion was universal. Its dominance left no room 
for any decisive influences of nationalism. Practically all learning 
and writing were in the hands of tlie clerics who used one com- 
mon language, Latin. People looked upon everything not from 
the point of view of their “nationality” or “race,” but from the 
point of view of religion. A'lankind was divided not into Germans 
and French and Slavs and Italians, but into Christians and Infidels, 
and within Christianity into faithful sons of the Church and 
heretics. 

Towards the end of the iVIiddlc Ages national states began to 
take shape, and the first foundations for the future growth of 
nationalism were laid. A few individuals wrote and acted in a way 
which would justify claiming them for nationalism. But they were 
isolated individuals, extremely interesting as forerunners, but with- 
out any immediate influence upon their people and their time. It 
would he misleading to interpret sayings and deeds of the later 
Aliddle Ages or of early modern times in the light of modern 
nationalism, instead of trying to understand them under their own 
conditions. Some of the examples adduced to prove the existence 
of nationalism in the later Aliddlc Ages, if seen in their context, 
allow an entirely diflferent interpretation. Pertinent and interesting 
utterances in the sources may have been preserved for the very 
reason that they expressed attitudes unusual for that time.^“ 

The political thought of the A^iddle Ages was characterized by 
the conviction that mankind was one and had to form one com- 
munity. The new Roman Empire was instituted as an instrument of 
religious universalisni. Its task was “ad fidem in gentibus propa- 
gandam, prout ad predicationem evangeli sacrum Romanum im- 
perium preparavit,” Since Christendom in the Aliddle Ages was 
coextensive with humanity, at least as a goal, mankind was regarded 
as one people, a res publica generis hummiy one ecclesk imiversaliSy 
with one law and one government."® The main conflict of the Alid- 
die Ages was not between universalisni and the desire of separation 
of individual groups, but between two forms of universalisni, Sacer- 
dothirn and Imperhiniy a struggle unknown in the Eastern Church 
and unknown in Islam, where universalisni remained a reality much 
longer than in AVesteni Christianity. 
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Although Isliuii WHS split up very soon into scvci'hI kingdoms, 
often wurring nmoiig themselves, file division ol Isinin was, like 
that of Christianity in the lat:er iVliddle Ages, based upon dynasties 
and the personalities and actions of successful rulers, and vSomc- 
times upon geogra[>lijc and ethnographic factors, never \ipon a 
feeling of nationalism. Dowii to the eiul ol the nineteenth century, 
religion, with its unifying regulation of tho\ight, social life, and 
attitiKlcs, entirely dominated the private and public life of a)) 
Islamic countries. 7’hc universiries of Islam la'iM: their medieval 
character until late in the nineteenth century, and the unity of 
literature and education in all Islamic countries provided a strong 
bond for the educated classes. A iVlohammedaii in the nineteenth 
century, if asked about himself and his loyalties, would have 
answerctl that he ^vas a iVIohanimedan and that his loyalty A\'as due 
U) Islam and to his prince, who was a jVlohammedan prince. A 
Christian, in the .lf.urope of the later Middle Ages, would have 
given a similar answer. This fact e.vplains ^diy, in the later Aii<ldlc 
Ages, AAAstern Cltristciulom and Islam, facing each other as ir- 
reducible enemies with similar missionary claims as universal re- 
ligions, met as e(|Uals. d'hey had then not only the fundanietirnl 
attitudes of life in common, hut also, among their eilucated classes, 
science and philosoj)hy, cliivalry and poetry. Only with tlie break- 
down of medieval Christendom, from the early modern period 
down to most recent times, have the nations of Christendom and 
the lands of Islam ceased to meet as equals. Islam conserved the 
medieval form of life; Western Christendom threw it olf, partly 
in the days of the Renaissance, and com}>letely in tlte eighteenth 
century. 

The position in the Eastern Church was dilfercnr. MTere the 
Sdccrdotium- remained subordinated to the hnperimn. State and 
Church formed a single unit like body and soul; the Church, 
although universal in its idea, was nut universal in its organization. 
As an organization it wa.s coextensive wirli the State, and some- 
times it even remained and fulfilled certain functions as a separate 
organization, which arc generally assumed by the state, when, in 
the vici.ssitndcs of history, the .state had ceased to exist. J^acking a 
universal organization, tiic Eastern Church could adapt itself much 
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more easily to the existing ethnographic and historical divisions. 
Its role in the liistoiy of nationalism was fimdamcntally differ- 
ent from that of the Western Church. The universal claim of 
the Roman Empire survived and continued infinitely stronger 
in the West, with Pope and Emperor alike, than with the legitimate 
heir of the Roman Empire, the By/.antine monarch and his Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. The Church in the West set itself above 
national distinctions, and the formation of nations, from the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth century, accordingly proceeded amid a 
struggle against the Church. In the East the national groupings 
and the national organization of the Church proceeded generally 
in harmony with one another. For this very reason there came no 
schism. In place of the rigid monarchic unity of the Western 
Church there was established a conception of synthetic unity, the 
consciousness of unity in mnlriformity, a vital .sense of cohesion, 
coupled with the existence of an autonomous church in each state. 

Closer even than in the Catholic Eastern Church was the con- 
nection between Clnircli and ctluiographic and historic divisions 
ifi the heretic churches of the East. In tlic A'liddlc Ages the histori- 
cal consciousness of Egyptians, Syrians, or Mesopotamians ex- 
pressed itself, if at all, in theological formulas and disputations; 
hut how little real strength this kind of national consciousness 
Iiad, how far it was from any modern national integration, is 
shown by the fact that all tliesc churches have dwindled away 
and are reduced today to a few thousand adherents. Some of tlicm 
(for instance, the Maronitc Church) helped to preserve the etli- 
nographic differentiation of their followers, supported in that by 
the geographic features of their country, high mountains and 
secluded valleys, and the difliculties of communication. All these 
churches are in the twentieth century undergoing deep changes 
as the result of the penetration of modern nationalism. The Eastern 
chiirche.s kept their medieval form, as Islam did, down to the 
threshold of the present time. Like Islam, they have been separated 
from the A'Ve.stern Church since early iiuKlern times by a deep 
gulf. Western Crusaders ravaged Constantinople and its churches 
in f 2()4 with far greater savagery and far greater contempt for its 
sanctuaries than the Turks ever did. 
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In Western Europe the iinivcrs;il cliiiin of the Pope and the 
Empire of Charlemagne succeeded in forming out of tltc cliaos pro- 
duced by the Genunnic trilies, :i new civilization, “luirope’* or 
“OccidciUiil Christeiidoni.” Ic was hu ilr on the foundatiim of the 
Inter Roiniui vinivcrsalisiii; it was a rc'UoviU'io or fcsiiliit.io. It; doini- 
•nated Western Europe for many centuries, tinril new forces, them- 
selves a renaissance, prepared the grouiul for the later rise of na- 
tionulisni. State and Cluirch, Empire and Gliristianity were itnlis- 
solubly linked. There was an all -dominating recognition of the 
necessity of a universal Eanpire, niul this lunpirc Wiis by necessity 
Christian and Roman at the same rime. In no walk of life was 
there any separation of the secular and temporal from the eternal, 
which at the same time was the ecclesiastical. Man and his life on 
earth had their definite station in the cosmos of time and space, 
between Crciirion and Resurrection, between 1 leaven and 1 Tell. 
The whole earthly life was ovcrspaimed liy another, the eternal 
life, for which the ycju'S here on earth were only a j^repa ration. 
Man^s daily life, and the rise and fall of empires, were seen sith 
specie actemittuis. 

An order thus firmly anchored in a supranatural nmpiestionable 
revelation not only gave a feeling of security and stability, un- 
known to the times following the Renaissance; it provided also 
for every problem of daily life, as well as for those of politics and 
philosophy, an unshakable frame of reference, common to every 
man and to every scholar. Civiliz.arion at that time was conven- 
tional. The accepted standards, methods, and usages were uniform, 
dominated by jfinn tradition, the foundation of wliich was entirely 
identical in all lands of Western Christendom. The whole cultural 
life was in the hands of the clergy, who formed not a separate 
caste but n body fniKlamcntiilly (lilfcrent from tlie laity. Tliey 
alone were entitled to administer or to MuthhoUl the holy sacra- 
incnts which guaranteed tlic realization of the meaning of life and 
the salvation of man, living then in perpetual fear of damnation 
and Hell. Tlie clergy had therefore the power of ccernai life or 
eternal death. 
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These clerics formed one iiniforjii and closely knit body all over 
Western Clu’istendom. Latin, the language of its liturgy (the Bible 
was then used only in its Latin translation, the Vulgate), became 
the language of diplomacy, of officialdom, of literature, and of 
instruction. In character and privileges the clergy \\'ere entirely 
separated from the laity, but they renewed themselves constantly 
with new recruits from the ranks of the laity. The clergy oft'ered 
to the gifted members of the lower classes the opportunity not 
02ily of access to scholarship and intellectual life, but also of rising 
above their station of life. The Church could have provided West- 
ern Christendom with a unique, highly organized and qualified 
leadership if the clergy had not been corrupted again and again by 
a greed for power, by worldliness and sensuality. 

The official doctrine of the medieval Church was the doctrine of 
the renunciation of the world, of asceticism and of humility. This 
idea did not conflict with the establishment of the dominion of the 
Cluirch over the world. If the world beyond was the chief goal 
of man, then the institution which in an authoritative manner 
disposed of tlic sacrament for salvation liad to regulate life on earth 
in view of the future life. The Churcli imposed upon the unbroken 
instincts of primitive barbarians — their greed for earthly power 
and goods, their pride in fight and feud, their joy in strength and 
cunning — the stern demands of an ascetic humility and the higher 
notions of charity and self-discipline. But the lust of violence 
asserted itself against the spiritual yoke imposed upon it; chivalry 
and the Crusades offered the CImrch the possibility of restraining 
and of directing the love of violence and of slaugliter. 

'WitJiin the Church itself reform movements tried to revitalize 
the .spirit of Christ according to his words (jVIatthew io:7--io): 
“And as yc go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils: 
freely yc have received, freely give. Provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither 
two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves, for the workman is worthy 
of his meat.” These movements, centered in monnsticism, origi- 
nated in individual cncluisiasm as a protest against the worldlincss 
into which the Church had fallen. They themselves soon became 
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aiul sometimes ciulcd iu abuses worse than those they had 
combated. 'I'hcn the figure of the monk became an object' of 
paf)ular clcrisioci and scorn. Hut new refonn movements emerged 
again and again from the inspiration of tlie original message of 
self-surrender, of poverty, aiul of service, '('he great beginning 
made at jVlonte Cassino ( 529 ) was followed in the tenth century 
by the movement of Ciuny, at tlie beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury by St. Bernard’s foumlation at Cilairvaux. 

Finally, at the ()eginning of the thirteentii century, the point of 
the highest development of the iVliddle Ages, which necessarily- 
enclosed the seeds of its dissolution and the first signs of the 
approach of a new age, the reform movement culminated in St. 
Francis, who invested poverty with a new dignity, and whose 
followers were absorbed in alleviating the misery of the poor itt 
the Italian cities— the first Christian movement born in response 
to the new challenge thrown out by the rise of a new url)an civi- 
li/.ation with its wealth and its proletariat, h'rom the ranks of the 
Franciscans (the Cray Friars) and of the Dominicans (the Flack 
Friars) came the climax of iiiedievnl learning, a I'csponse to tl\e 
challenge thrown our by the growth of science and philosophy 
transmitted by /Vrabs and Jews from the still undesiccareil springs 
of 1 1 ell en ism in the Near Fast. A 1 he mis iVlagiuis xvas born in 
Swabia, dliomas Aqinna.s near Naples, William Occam in Surrey; 
all three studied and lived in Italy, In 1 'ranee, in ( lermany, repre- 
senting the viniversalism of the iVliddlc Ages in their descent and 
life its did their attempts to produce a synthesis of all knowledge, 
of the sapient iff Christ urn a, which was then one for the whole of 
Western Christendom. 

Fciicath this all-cinhracing and all-dominating univcrsalism there 
throve an immensely rich aiul varied growth of local life, a be- 
wildering and intricate juxtaposition, proinisciiity, subordination, 
and preeminence of institutions, jurisdictions, cotptirations — all of 
them self-sufficient to a very high degree. Many of these associ- 
ations were voluntary, governed by customs and coiuriict, 'Fhc 
consequence was the division of the population into many classes, 
castes, and orders, with very little contact among them. No tlircce 
link brought government and people together; many intermediary 
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institutions and organs provided a permanent clieck upon any' 
central power and precluded the development of modern sov- 
creignty."’^'^ The iiniversalism from above, the system of local and 
occupational autonomy from below, made nationalism impossible. 
ItvS’ growth could begin only when the universalisu] of the iVliddle 
Ages was definitely broken up and when tlie rising power of the 
kings forced the multifarious and intertangling loyalties to accept 
tlie supreme loyalty to tlic sovereign state and, with it, a new, 
though this time parochial, uniformity. 

8 

To the medieval mind the most important event in history had 
Iwppcned: the incarnation of the Son of God and his suffering 
and death for the redemption of mankind. The future could hold 
only one important event, the second coming of Christ. Under 
these circumstances the first creation of a powerful kingdom in 
if u rope after the downfall of the Roman Tnipire was .seen a.s a 
renovation of the past, of tlic Roman Empire. Titc Franks had 
succeeded in establishing themselves in Gaul, probably tlie most 
cultured and the best organized Roman province; and tlie most 
powerful of the Frankish kings made of it an empire, who.se 
frontiers he pushed far into tlie barbaric wilderness on its eastern 
border and which lie defended in the soutli successfully against 
the rival world of Islam. The apparition of Charlemagne was so 
impressive that his name, like the name of Caesar, became a com- 
mon noun: many Slavonic peoples and the Magyars introduced the 
name of Carol into their languages as the designation for “king.” 
Charlemagne started to build at Aix-la-Chapellc a new Rome, a 
sacred palace; he was anxious to revive classical learning, and his 
biographers applied to liis life tlic categories borrowed from the 
biographies of the ancient Emperors. 

A German scholar has seen in the destruction of the Roman 
Empire by the Germanic tribes tiie rcintroduction of the national- 
istic principle into world lusrory,''” But flic infiux of the barbarians 
into the Roman Eanpire was not in the name of a new idea, and 
it did not bring with it any new ideals. It broke up the Empire 
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into states, many of them not more than passing al)odcs of wander- 
ing tribes, none distinguished by natioind consciousness or nati«)nal 
principles. Tliesc barbaric hordes were driven l)y the lust of war 
and conquest, but they were unable to build on permanent founda- 
tions except by their adoption of Roman civilization. Of Ataulf, 
the Visigothic king who after the death of his brother-in-law 
Alaric, led the Goths in 402 through Gaul to Spain It is .said that 
“he at first ardently tlesired to blot out tlic Roman name and to 
make all the Roman territory a Gothic k'.mpire in fact as well as in 
name, so that, to use the popular expression, Gothlct shouKl take 
the place of lioviank^ and he, Ataulf, should become all that 
Caesar Augustus once had been. Having discovered from long 
experience that the Goths, because of their unbridled barbarism, 
were utterly incapable of obeying laws, and yet believing that the 
state ought not to be deprived of laws witliout which a state is not 
a state, he chose to seek for himself at least the glory of restoring 
and increasing the renown of the Roman name by the power of 
the Goths, wishing to he U>oked upon lyy posterity as the restorer 
of tlic Roman Empire, since iic could not he its txansfonner.” 
From the Goths on to Charlemagne, the Germanic tribes could 
enter civilization only l)y entering into the heritage of Roman 
iinivcrsalism. 

Tlicre was no consciousness of a Germanic nationality or race 
at the beginning of the iVlitltlle Ages, The Gotlis despised the 
Western Germans and felt proiul of their higher civilization and 
their alliance with Rome, wliich Theodoric maintained as king of 
Italy. Tire Franks sided with the Byzantines against the Goths and 
against the Lombards. With the growth of the power of the 
Franks they began to regard themselves as descendants of the 
Trojans like the Romans. Recent German historiography has dis- 
cussed passionately whether Charlcmnnge or his foe, tlic Saxh>n 
duke, VVidukind, represented the German nation or German na- 
tionalism. Neither of them did.®^ 

Charlemagne did not fight French or German battles, he fought 
a Christian battle in the baiBnrian tradition from which he had 
sprung. His source of inspiration was Roman Christianity and the 
memory of a civilized and united Europe still lingering in Gaul. 
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He opened up Central Europe to civilization, but for many cen^ 
turics to come Germany remained culturally and economically a 
frontier land. The longing for civilization drove the Germans 
across the Alps to the lands of an older and richer civilization, of 
a more secure and rooted tradition of learning and arts. There also 
the material wealth of the time was to be found; and above all the 
imperial dignity seemed indissolubly connected with Rome. 

Before the ninth century its seat had been Constantinople- In 
797 an ambitious woman, Irene, deposed her son Constantine VI 
in the midst of a tlieological conflict, and occupied for flve years 
the imperial throne. This gave to an ambitious Pope, widely ac- 
cused of perjury, adultery, and simony, and to an ambitious king 
their great opportunity. It is reported that Cliarlemagne had grave 
doubts about his coronation by the Pope, that he wished to empha- 
size rather his election by the people of Rome, that he desired 
eagerly a legitimation, of his imperial dignity by the Emperors in 
Constantinople, and even thought of marrying Irene. The Empire 
continued in Constantinople, and for several centuries to come it 
was more civilized and powerful than the new Western creation. 

The year 800 did not increase the power of Ciiarlemagne, and 
probably increased his prestige only slightly. Pie had achieved his 
great victories before that day. After his death his empire was 
broken up, ajid little remained of it bur a name, n traditioji, and a 
legend. Bur the year 800 definitely brought about a lasting division 
in luiropc and has bequeathed to the Western part the struggle 
between Pope and E'mperor, whicli shows its deep traces even 
today. Only in the West tite Pope, as vicar of Christ on earth, 
claimed supremacy over the state and the power to bind and loose 
on earth and in heaven. Pope Gregory VII used it in 1076 to 
depose Emperor Plemy IV. “Mihi tua [sc. Petri] gratia esrpotestas 
a Deo data ligandi atquc solvendi in coelo ct in terra.” 

Innocent III (1178-1216) compared the papal authority to the 
sun and the royal power to the moon, so inferior in quality and 
quantity and depending upon the sun for its light as the state de- 
pended upon the Church. Gregory IX (1227-1241) based his 
claim of rlie iwpcrmm m?mdi on the alleged donation of Constan- 
tine, according to vdiich the Emperor Constantine had granted to 
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the Pope Sylvc.ster niid his successors nor only spirituiil siipmiiiicy 
over all Christianity, but also the tciuporal tloiiiinion over Rome, 
Italy, and the Western part of the I'anpire, Prom this donation, 
the authenticity of which was accepted during the Middle Ages 
l)y friends and foes alike,'" Innocent IV (1243-1x54) concluded 
that Christus “in apostolica sede non solum pontidcalem sed er 
regaleiii constituit monarchatinn.” 

'Phe claims of the Pope found tiieir climas under tlie pontificate 
of Boniface VUf (1294-1303), who in tiie hull “Unain Sanctand’ 
proclaimed the Church to he all in all. ‘This one and uni(|uc 
Gluirch has one body, one head — not two heads, likx a monster — 
namely, Christ, and Christ’s vicar l^etcr, and Peter’s successor, as 
the Lon) Himself has said to Peter; Iwcd my sheep.” Tlic story 
(Luke 22:38) of the disciples’ tendering to tlie Lord two swords — 
“And he said unto them, It is enough” — was used to justify the 
claim that both swords had been given to the Church, for the 
Lord had not said, “Two are too much,” hut “It is enough.” d he 
spiritual sword was to he wielded by the Church, the other liy 
the kings — hut at tlic command and by the sulferance of the priest. 
St. Paul’s word (Romans 13: 1), “ I liei’e is no power Imt of Ciod: 
the poM'ers that lie arc ordained of ( jod,” suliordinatcd tlie tempo- 
ral authority to the spiritual power. Thus the prophecy of Jeremiah 
(r:io) would he fulfilled: “Sec, 1 have this day set thee over the 
niuions and over the kingdoms ...” Although wicldcti by a 
human being, it was a divine authority given to Peter and his 
successors. 

What wonder that one of the Pope’s adhorcius, Arnold de Villa 
Nova, declared that the enemies of the papal claims were fore- 
runners of the aniLChrisr. But this intensification of the claims of 
the Pope, this radicali/ation of the doctrine of the universalism 
and supremacy of the Church, was voiced at tlie very moment 
when its inHucncc on tlic affairs of this world liegan to wane. 
Boniface VIII liimsclf was reduced to impotence at tlic cml of Ids 
pontificate. New forces were rising. As if he had felt that the 
foundations of the old order were shaken under the changing cir- 
cumstance.s, Boniface VII f wished to strengthen his claims by a 
new and triumphanr emphasis. But two years after his death the 
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“Bnbylonmn cnptivity” stiirtcd, Clement V (1305-13 14) resided 
in Avignon without once visiting the Eternnl City. The resisnmce 
to the papacy grew within the Church. A [lew clay was breaking, 
the approach of which could not be delayed even by the violent 
afterglow of papal universal ism under Boniface VIII. 

9 

Closely linked with the fate of the papacy was the history of its 
antagonist, tlie Empire, and of its parallel and conflicting aspiration. 
Since 936, when Pope John XII crowned the German king Otto I 
Roman Emperor in Rome, the claim to the Empire was generally 
recognized to be vested in the German kings. This claim reached 
its climax under the Hohenstaufen and especially under the most 
brilliant, and in many ways the strangest, member of this great 
ruling Swabian family, Frederick II (1211-1250). Influenced by 
Arab civilization, which he loved and admired for the breadth of 
its views and the greater freedom of its intellectual atmosphere, 
Frederick II showed some traits more modern than the general 
attitude of his time. He was not free from a certain skepticism; he 
displayed the opinions and the savoir-faire of a man of the world; 
he introduced into his beloved Sicily the foundations of a better 
administratitni. But his whole world outlook \\^as medieval. The 
idea by which he was guided was that of the theocracy of the Old 
Testament; anointment by the Pope had given to the Emperor a 
sacramental character; he was king and priest at the same time, in a 
direct and immediate relation to God, without tlie need of the 
Pope as intermediary. His model was the reign of David. As David 
had been God's vicar, so the Emperor was Christ’s vicar. As 
Christ had inlicrited the kingdom of David, so the emperors ruled 
as his successors. Frederick II referred frequently to “noster prede- 
cessor David, rex inclitus Lsrael,” 

Frederick 11 had an even stronger consciousness of lus inipcrial 
position chan Frederick I, who had written to the Bishop of Brixen: 
*‘Cumquc uniis Deus, unus papa, unus imperator sulFciat.” To 
Frederick I (1152-1190) all the kings of the time appeared beside 
the Emperor only as regnli, or as Walthcr von dcr Vogel weide, one 
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of the gl’Cilt singers of the Roman I'anpirc of the German kings, 
said — instead of regulKs — “armer kiinec.” Krcderick 11 claimed lor 
the Etiipire superiority ikH' only over all kings, hiu: even over the 
Pope. The Knipcror had the divine mandate to guide humanity, 
which had fallen into sin, hack to the divine and natural order, 
and to act as a judge over discordant luinianity to fulfil! God’s 
will. Erederiek 11 felt himself almost as a reincarnation of David, 
who had been the Afiointcd of the Lord and King of Jcrusaltan, 
like Frederick himself. 

Next to the Bil)le, ancient Iconic served as a .source of inspiration 
to Frederick 11 . He coined money after the example of Augustus; 
like Augustus he xvished to bring al)out a Golden Age as a rex 
rustus for all peoples. Tiic rediscovery and reinterpretation of 
Roman law by the jurists of the University of Bologna I'ccallcd the 
position of t(tc ancient Ifmperot as tite supreme heaii of inankiitd, 
so that the king could not he called to justice except by God him-' 
self. Only in purely religious matters’ was he tm der the jurisdiction 
of the Pope, Frcrlcrick 11 used the language of I he Roman I'imperor.s, 
and repeated their proud dajjns to an J''m[)ire which was lin)itcd 
only by the ends of the earth. As in the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages the order of rlie world led from the multitude through 
more and more unhnu’sal circles, rising to a final unity, and all the 
multitude received its light and life from this unity — so a universal 
monarchy xt'as needed to fulfill the natural order. 

The Emperor was again soter, the redeemer and liglit of man- 
kind, the unifier aiul lord of nature. A Suinivnt was here conceived, 
as moiuimciual and as inspired hy all the traditions of the aficicnt 
world, changed and transfigured in the peculiar atmosphere of the 
jMiddlc Agc.s, ns the Snvrwff of the great doc tons j)f the Church — 
no longer centered in the Pope and the Church, but in the Em- 
peror and the State. Yet Frederick’s hope n'as as little realized as 
that of Innocent 111 or Boniface VIH. As the captivity of Avignon 
followed Boniface, so the ignominious end of his house and the 
latcrrcginim followed Frederick ll. 

When Mciuy Vll (1308-1313) strove once more to estaldish a 
“Romanuni imperium, in cuius tniii(]uillitate totius orl)is regn- 
laritas rcquiescit,” when he refciTcd to “divina prcccpta, quibus 
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iuhetur, quod OEiinis aninui Roniano principi sit subiecta,” lie found 
bis cJiiiDLs disputed as antiquated. “Loqiiendo niodcrno tempore de 
potestate ct auctoritnte imperatoris est qnodaniniodo .serino abusi- 
vus, quoniaiii ipse omnia habere dicitur et quasi nihil possidet.” 
These voices were still isolated. The greatest man of tlie time gave 
to the idea of universal ism as majestic and as enduring expression 
HvS any idea and hope could ever pride itself on having received. 
Perhaps Dante felt that the edifice, established so firmly in the 
words of God and in the traditions of the ancients, revealed to 
searching eyes threatening cracks. There are faint glimpses of a 
new era in his work, but his whole genius was bent upon trans- 
mitting to posterity the most august expression of tlie medieval 
world. 

In his De Monarchia Dante wished to order humanity upon 
“three pillars” or fundamental suppositions. The third one derived 
the Emperor’s authority directly from God, not from the Pope; 
the second was the faith in the rightfulness of tlic Empire, created 
by the Roman people, ordained for it by nature and nobility; tiiese 
two pillars supported the first, the faith that the ewiiitas hmumii 
generis had one common end; namely, the iKse of its whole reason*- 
ijig faculties for a more just life, wliicli could be achic^Td only by 
a universal order, which Dante saw personified in the world 
monarchy, the Emperor. 

Dante was no nationalist.^" No thought of a political unity for 
Italy ever entered his mind, nor that of any of his contemporaries. 
“The union, as it stands today, would have been inconceivable in 
Dante’s times. Genoa, Venice, Pisa, Florence, Rome, Naples, ab- 
solutely separate states from top to bottom, united in a single king- 
dom, with a central government, would have seemed little less im- 
possible in tho.se days tlian the whole earth ns a single Idjigdom, 
with a central government at London, Paris, or New York would 
appear to us.” Dante loved Italy. He wrote the first great poem in 
the Italian language, and in his De Vtilgari Eloqiientia he paid to 
the vulgar tongue the tribute of a lover and of a creative genius. 
But how far he was from any nationalism was best revealed in the 
passage (Bk, I, sec. 6) discussing which language the first man had 
spoken, a question answered by German nationalists of the Renais- 
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s;inco to the clfcct that Adam spoke Clcnnim. Dante nvaintaitted 
that Hebrew was the languaj^'e used l)y the first man and hy Christ. 
“For, whosoever is of such mean reason that he thinks his birth- 
place the most delightful under the suig muII also prelcr his own 
vulgar tongue, that means his mother tongue, to all otliers; and 
consec]uently he will think tliat this tongue was Adam's, hut we, 
whose fatherland is the Muirtd as for tlie hsfi t(ie sea, aithougii we 
have drunk of the Arno lie fore \ve teetlied, and love Florence so 
nuich that we suffer unjust exile because we loved it, M'ish to base 
our judgment more on reason than on sentiment. And although 
there is on earth for our pleasure or for the rraiu|uiliity of our 
senses no lovelier spot than Florence, wc have examined again and 
again the volumes of poets and other writers in which the world 
is described in general and in particular, and have pondered over 
the different .situations fif the places on earth am! their situation 
:U' both poles and luxiund the etjuamr, and we have fourul out 
that there are many places and cities, and wc' believe firmly, more 
noble and more delightful ones than Fuscanv am! Idorence from 
u'lnch J derive ami of which 1 am a citizen; ami that many nations 
and peoples use n more delightful and useful language than the 
kalian/’ 

'rhere was no truce of mitionnlisiu in Dante, Me felt only rlie 
natural love of man for his birthplace and his motlier tongue, en- 
hanced in him hy the nusery of Idorencc and his exile, and by the 
predilection which the great poet felt for his instrument, which he 
caressed as a sculptor may caress the material out of whose uncouth 
form he has chiseled the plastic reproduction of his inner visions. 
When Dante wished to speak, jierhaps the first: time, of Italy as a 
common fatherland, he found no otlicr word than the beautiful 
and simple “del hel pacse lii, dove il si suona” (hifcnio, 33, Ho)."’’ 

Dante saw Italy and the world in internecine warfare. What he 
wished was not the unity of Italy, but the peace of Italy and the 
peace of humanity in a unified world. He did not long for an 
Italian prinec, as Machiavelli did later, to unite Italy; he looked 
forward to the German king and his coming as Ifmperor to restore 
peace to Italy and (uimanity. In a letter to tlie princes, cities, ami 
peoples of Italy he bade them welcome Henry VII rapturously: 
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“Behold, now is the acceptable time in which the signs of consola- 
tion and peace arise. For a new day rises brightly, revealing a 
dawn which already attenuates the darkness of long-lasting ca- 
lami ty. . . . Rejoice therefore, Italy which is now to he pitied 
even by the Saracens, but which immediately will be regarded 
with envy by the whole world; for thy bridegroom the solace of 
the world and the glory of thy people, the most clement Henry, 
Divine and Augustus and Caesar, hastens to the nuptials.” In 
It Convivio (IV, 4) lie pointed out that human society had been 
ordered toward one end; namely, a happy life. “The -whole earth, 
as far ns it is given to the Jniman race to possess it, should be under 
one prince, who . . . would keep the kings satisfied within the 
limits of their kingdoms, so that peace should reign among them, 
wherein the cities could repose, and in this repose the neighbors 
would love one another, and in this love the families would supply 
all rlieir wants, winch done, man lives happily; for ivliich end he 
was born.” 

In his emphasis upon the vita feltcc Dante turned from the pes- 
simism of medieval Christendom to a new enjoyment of the human 
commonweal. Herein the Renaissance and modern times folloived 
him,'*“ but they did not take up his universal message and his appeal 
to tile hnvimia chllitas: “Oh race of mankind! what .storms iimst 
toss thee, what losses must thou endure, what shipwrecks must 
buffet thee, as long as thou, a beast of many heads, strivest after 
contrary things. Thou art sick in botli thy faculties of understand- 
ing; thou art sick in thine afl'ections. Unanswerable reasons fail to 
heal thy higher understanding; the very sight of experience con- 
vinces not tliy lower understanding; not even the sweetness of 
divine persuasion charms tiiy affections, when it breathes into tlice 
through the music of the Holy Ghosti Behold, how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is, brethren, to dwell together in unity.” 

10 

Any feeling of national particularism in the later Middle Ages 
expressed itself as part of the universalism of the Empire. A separate 
national consciousness, a National beavusstsein different from the 
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universiil Reichsidecy was never iinagiuccl. VVnltlicr von dcr Vogel- 
wcitlc .spoke of ddz rocvmcbc riche and dhi thischv znnp;c without 
making any delinicc di (Terence or seeing any condict between them. 
“As yet no German spirit existed, hut only a Homan spirit whicli 
was gradually civil i/Jng the Germanic. It was iiot common German 
tradition which bmind the Northcrnei’s together, hut Roman form 
and culture. The German race.s’ had nothing in common hut their 
blood, and tlic call of flic lilood was rarely vocal. Just now and 
then, . , .in solemn moments of enthusiasm, . . . they felt . . . 
that t(iey — Saxons, Franks, Suabians and Bavarians — were one. But 
they did not even then feel ‘German.’ yVt most tlicy felt that they 
stood together as heirs of the Empire of the Caesars, they prided 
themselves on being descendants of the I'rojans, or styled them- 
selves ‘Roman’ citi/.ciis. The word ‘German’ is reserved for our 
use today/’ Mo.st cliaracteri.stic was tile charter of the Teutonic 
Order, whicli hy its con(|Ucsts spread (jcnnan dominion and 
coloni/iation far to the east and northca.st. “h'or this entl ha.s God 
uplifted our Empire above the kingdiaus of (he earth, and cxtctuled 
the limits of our power (icyond tlie various /ones, tliat our care 
may he to glorify His name and diligently to spread His faith 
among the people, for He has chosen the l<oman ICmpire for the 
preaching of His gospel: Let us therefore bend our miiul to the 
conquest, no less than to the conversion, of the lieathen peo- 
ples. . . 

The word dentsch was fir.st employed in the eighth and ninth 
centuries to dc^signatc the German language. Only in the eleventh 
century did it begin to designate the people .speaking the language, 
and their land. Its use did not imply the existence of a political 
national consciousness.'*' llie first flickering of a German conscious- 
ness in the masses, the German peasant revolt, was quickly and 
definitely crushed by the princes and nobles. The national con- 
sciousness which the German humanists devclojicd from literary 
soaree.s did not influence deeply the aristocracy and did not reach 
the people. Though a consciousness of being dilTercnt in language 
and appearance fi*om other groups existed, tlic German.s continued 
until the seventeenth century, politically and culturally, to fbink 
'exclusively within the frame of the universal Empire.'^' 
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VVir]i die dcdiiie of die power of die Pope, German political 
ideas becnnic detached from their connection with the locality of 
Rome, and centered territorially upon Germany. Louis of Bavaria 
declared in 1338 that the election by the electors alone was suf- 
ficient to confer imperial dignity, Charles IV, the grandson of 
Plcnry VII and a monarch of wise and realistic statesmanship, 
abandoned the exuberant dreams of his grandfather, and devoted 
Ids energies to Ids own territory, the Bohemian kingdom, which he 
made the most progressive part of Central Europe by introducing 
the new learning from Italy and France. 

The imperial idea detached itself in the fourteenth century from 
its “transcendent” centers, Rome and Jerusalem. Tiie crusaders to 
the Holy Land faded out. The imperial idea was now closely con- 
nected with some definite territory: with Germany for the Ger- 
mans, with France for the Frenchmen, with Italy and with con- 
temporary Rome for the Italians, Spain was still absorbed in the l;i 

task of tlie rccovqtiista, and F,n gland, isolated by the sea, developed 
an early consciousness of territorial unity. For both of them only 
the sixteenth century ushered in their imperial era, which was no 
longer static, but dynamic — not turned to the past, but to the 
future and the unknown. But in the winds that blew over the im- 
mense ocean, enticing and seducing to strange and unheard-of 
lands, there was, for r)ic Englisii as well as for the Spaniards, a 
strong scent of the new Jerusalem and of eternal Rome. Without 
this scent the imperial venture would have seemed meaningless to 
the peoples of Western Christendom even long after the end of 
the iVliddlc Ages. 

In Eastern Christendom the position of tiie Byzantine Empire 
was rendered increasingly precarious by the successful progress of 
Islam, the great iiuperial heir of the ancient Hellenistic East. AVhen 
Islam conquered Constantinople, in 1453, a new imperial claim was 
put forward by the princes of Moscow, wiio were united \vith the 
imperial house by ties of religion and of marriage. Moscow was 
now proclaimed the third Rome; its princes assumed the imperial 
two-headed eagle and the title Caesar. As the German barbarians 
were lured to Rome by its promises of higher civilization, of 
greater riches, of a kinder and more bountiful nature, so the bar- 
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biu'ians of the cold Sarinatiao plains were attracted liy the similar 
promises of Consraiuinoplc. As the h'mpire of Charlejoagne’s suc- 
cessors strove for the possession of Home, the great Vrhs^ so tiic 
Slavonic successors of the emperors longed for new Home, the 
great VoUs of C/,arigrad, the traditional residence of the emperors. 
It remained the center of attraction aiul struggle on an imperial 
scale long after Rome had smile politically to purely local sigiii/i- 
cance. On the otlier hand, Home remaijied the living center of the 
spiritual Ifmpire of tlie Pope, giving up none of its universal claims, 
while Constantinople, like Jerusalem, became spiritually no more 
til an a memory and a hope.'*'''^ 


II 

Dante first insisted upon the close connection between the uni- 
versal imperial idea and the people of Home, h'rom the Acuvid he 
proved that the blood of ail the noliicsr races of Asia, Africa, and 
Kurc^pe had iiii.vcd in the father of the Homan people, and that 
“therefore the people was the most noble under the heaven. Or 
from whom will he hiddeit tlie divine predestination of this two- 
fold mixing of blood from every part of the world in one man?’’ 
Tile Homan Hinpito could not have liocn established without the 
help of miracles, it was therefore willed (ly God, “et per conse- 
qiicns do iure fuit et cst.” In subjugating the world, tlic Roman 
people pursued only the common weal and universal peace. It even 
went so far as to neglect its own interests for the profit of the 
human race, l^roof after proof was adduced that tlic Homan people 
had acquired the Empire witli God’s help and liy just wars. After 
many arguments from “principles of reason,” l)antc finally drew 
his arguments from tlie Christian faith. “Iwt them cease, then, 
to insult the Homan Empire who jirctcnd that they are sons of the 
Church, when they see that Christ, its bridegroom, sanctioned the 
former at the beginning and at the end of His struggle on earth. 
Now I think that it has become suflicienrly clear that the Roman 
j)copIe iictjuiroil for itself the Empire of the world.” 

The context of these “nationalistic” arguments, wliicli form the 
second book of Do Momrebia, the most emphatic plea for uni- 
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vcrsjilism, sho-ws clearly that though Dante connected the universal 
mission with the Homan people, he did not yet localize and narrow 
it down to anything which would approach nationalism. Fifty years 
later it was done by Francesco Petrarca (1304-1374) who has 
been acclaimed as the first kalian patriot, wliosc love for “Italia 
A 4 ia” penetrates through the first stanza of the famous poeiii; 


O my own Italy! though wordvS are vain 
The mortal wounds to close 
Unnumbered that thy beauteous bosom stain, 

Yet may it soothe my pain 

To sigh forth Tiber’s 'vvoes 

And Arno’s wrongs, as on Po’s saddened shore 

Sorrowing I wander and my numbers pour. 

Ruler of Fleaven! by the all-pitying love 
That could Thy Godhead move 
To dwell a lo^vly sojourner on earth, 

Turn, Lord, on this Thy chosen land Thine eye — 

See, God of Charity, 

From what light cause this cruel war has birth; 

And the hard hearts, by savage discord steeled, 

Thou, Father, from on liigh 

Touch by my humble voice, that stubborn wrath may 
yield. 

Petrarch was one of those who prepared the coming of the 
Renaissance. With all his loving interest in antiquity and all his in- 
tense feeling for the secular values of human life which distin- 
guished him so markedly from Dante, Petrarch was still a man of 
a transitional period. The Empire for which Dante had hoped had 
receded as much from the center of tlic stage as had the papacy, 
which found Itself in Avignon in captivity. Petrarch still believed 
and hoped in these two great forces of universalism, — yet their 
weaknesses turned him to the sources of antiquity for Inspiration 
and solace. But as in the Renaissance, the patriotism of Petrarch 
rcjUi'iitiecl purely literary, and did not even awaken that echo in 
the circle of literati which the writers of the Renaissance could 
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sRCerdotiuiH ct populuin acquisitionis iiicotninuta biliter elegit.” 
Ricnzo believed apparently that the unification of mankind could 
proceed only from the hills and sites of Rome, that wdthout its 
center localized in Rome no universal Church was possible. Rienzo 
foimd Rome at the deepest point of its huniiiiatioti; in a way which 
reminded one more of the thirteenth century than of the Renais- 
sance, he wished to raise Rome again and to make her inagistra. 
vnmdl. 

Rienzo and Petrarch belonged to the generation which began to 
be stirred by the approach of a new era. They were less the fore- 
runners of modern nationalism than the first trail blazers of the 
Renaissance, which, through the revival of ancient patriotism, 
necessarily implied also a revival of the ideas of nationalism, al- 
though confined to the narrow circle of literary men. In the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century Boccaccio revealed in his short 
stories an attitude entirely different from the mentality of the 
/Middle Ages, an affirmation of the natural joys of life, an uncon- 
cerned hilarity. His Italian prose set the example of a new flexi- 
bility and conciseness. At a time when the study of ancient litera- 
ture was at a very low ebb in Italy, he collected and copied manu- 
scripts, and was ijistriimcntal in establishing the first chair of Greek 
Language and Literature in Italy. Petrarch shared Boccaccio’s ad- 
miration for the classical writers, but like almost all educated 
Italians of the period he was unable to read Greek. 

The same enthusiasm wliich animated Petrarch and Boccaccio 
was alive in Rienzo. In his proclamations of the sovereignty of the 
Roman people and of the unity of Italy, and in his fight for the 
rights of the common people against the corruption and oppression 
of the aristocracy, Rienzo may he regarded as one of the first who 
ever tried to put the vague ideas of nationalism and democracy, 
as they emerged for the first time in the fourteenth century, into 
reality. Yet his strong desire for a new life and a new world, his 
longing for a renovatio were inspired more by the spiifitual longings 
of the mystics and monks of the past than by a clear grasp of the 
new realities emerging in the near future. The complete and dismal 
failure of Rienzo’s aspirations cannot be explained by the many 
shortcomings of his own personality; it was made necessary by the 
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complete incomprehension uiul iiKlill’erence with which the people 
iind the ruling groups in I till y receiveil his inessiige. ’'' 

During his few months ;is d Viluinc of the Ronum people, Rien/,o 
not only proclnimed l^ome Ciiirnt ofhis niul n fuiuliiment ot the 
Christiiin fnith, Imt decliired nil I till inns to he Romiin citizens, nnd 
gnve thereby ii new menning to the concept of poptdits Koiihiniis. 
Originnlly it hiul been conlined to tlie iiihnbitnnts of tlie city; Inter 
theory regarded the people of the whole l''mpire as the pop ill us 
Rovmmis, Now for the hrst time Rien/,o Interpreted it in the sense 
of Italian nationalism. 'Die Italian peojde should elect the I'an- 
peror; the Empire should return to Rome and to Italy, terminating 
the internecine warfare between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. 
Rien/,0, wlio called himself IthcriUor Ur his, •zchuor Itnlidc, (ruhUor 
or his and believed himself the illegitimate son of h'mperor Henry 
VIl, visuali/ed himself as Emperor. 

I'o Ricn/,0, who did not claim pure Roman descent, any paro- 
chial nationalism was alien; the separation of a Roman or Italian 
nationalism from a universal order seemed unthinkable to his age. 
“When, I ask, was there such peace, sucli traiu|uillity, such justice; 
when was such tribute paid to honesty, when were the good so 
readily rewarded and the evil punished; when were human affairs 
.so M^cll administered as when the world IkuI but one head, and 
that head was Rome? At what time did C uhI, the lover of peace and 
of justice, condescend to [)c born of the Virgin and to visit the 
earth? Every living creature possesses but one head; and the 
world, which the poet calls the Great Roily, should be content 
with but one temporal head. It would be monstrous and unnatural 
for any creature to possess two hcatls. Mow much more terrible 
and portentous then, is an animal with a thousand dilferent heads 
biting and rending one another in turn? . . . We have countless 
proofs and the authority of the most leaiaied scholars as well, to 
the effect that, both in heaven and on earth, oneness of rule has 
ever been of the greatest advantage. Omnipotent God htis declared 
in manifold ways Mis will that the supreme liead should he none 
other than Rome. He has ennobled her with the glories of peace 
and of war, and has made of her a matchless wonder, surpassing in 
all the virtues,” 
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Half a century before the Italians, the French raised their claim 
for the leadership of iiuinanity in a universal order. Italy was dis- 
united and did not even exist as an embryonic nation, except in the 
vision of a few poets. In Germany the development into a nation 
was hampered by the progressive wealceniiig of royal authority. In 
France, on the other hand, after the battle of Bouvines in 1214 — ■ 
which led to the weakening of royal power in England and to the 
forced grant of tire Af agna Ghana by King John — the royal house 
grew in strength and became the nucleus around which the French 
nation could later gather. France was then the most civilized part 
of Western Christendom, its leader in arts and sciences. Alexander 
von Roes, who lived in Cologne in the thirteenth century and 
strongly supported Germany’s intperial claims, maintained that the 
hiipcriimi belonged by right to tlie Germans, the sacerdothmi to 
tlie Romans, and the learning, or stud rim/, to the French. France, 
and not chaotic Italy, had inherited the rational Roman order, the 
deep-seated sense of law and legality. Fler system of central gov- 
eniuicnt became exemplary for the European continent. Her civi- 
lization had the clarity and urbanity of the best Latin tradition, 
deeply steeped in that Inmianitcis which Rome developed in its 
contact with Stoic pliilosophy. With all its growijig national con- 
sciousness, French civilization preserved as none other a universal- 
ism and a power of assimilation from which she claimed the right 
to represent Western civilization.'*^ 

The kings of France considered themselves as kings of the 
Franks, legitimate heirs to Charlemagne by ties of blood and of 
history, and as kings of Gaul within its ancient frontiers, which 
Caesar had described, and which coincided with the natural fron- 
tiers of sea, mountains, and rivers. Francia and Gallia were used as 
synonymous words; the French language was called lin^iia Gnllica. 
The coronation of Otto I as Roman Emperor could, in the view of 
the French kings, in no way alter the fact that the tc^nm/i I'rau- 
comv/ and the legacy of Charlemagne were by right rooted in the 
older line of the Carolingiaii dynasty and in tlie soil of Gaul.'*’ 

The Carolingian tradition in France M^as supported by the be- 
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ginning of n French liieniturc, the lu’cnch epics of Chiirleinagnc 
and his twelve great peers, among them his itephew Roland, the 
defender of the Christians against the Saracens, and Turpin, the 
Archbishop of Uheims, In the legendary tradition Charlemagne had 
conquered Spain from the vSaracens, had delivered Rome and Italy, 
had l)apti/,ed, civil iv.ed, and subjugated Cennany — ^hc had even 
rendered Constantinople to the true Chureh, and restituted the 
Holy Sepulcher to Christianity. The French kings as kings of the 
Franks felt entitled to the whole iMiipire compiered and civili/.ed 
by Charlemagne, They never recognized the Fnipirc as reconsti- 
tuted under Otto I, and therefore felt subject to no one in their 
tempornl powers/’^’ They noi: only regardetl themselves as equals of 
the Emperor, but claimed the Empire for themselves. 

It must be nnder.siood that this M^as Jior a jiarionalistic claim on 
the part of France; it was a universal istic claim on the part of the 
Frankish kings, based upoji tlieir descent froju Charlemagne, and 
even more upon the (^hristian character of the Rex Chrisiiiwis- 
sr/f//fs. The French king ivas sacred and most Cilu’isi ian; his charac' 
ter was detennined by the shining examples of Charlemagne and St. 
Eoifis, The Ib'cnch king tvas regardetl as the successor to Davltl,^’’ 
invested with sacramental character by the consecration in Rheims 
and St. Denis', As a result, he was generally .supposed oj wtu’lc 
miracles, especially to heal the sick, a belief which outlived the 
ATddlc Ages. Thanks to her kings, fk'ancc felt herself “a doiiiinc 
electum et bcncdictnm pro ceteris regnis numdi.” The nascent na- 
tional feeling of France was universal and religious. 'Fhc preroga- 
tive of France was based upon the claim that tlie kings and people 
of France were (setter Christians, [)cttcM: Catholics than tiiose of 
other lands, and therefore performing the deeds of God: gt*s/vr Dei 
per Rrancos. 

This early French national feeling founds its literary cxpre.ssion 
in the circle of royal legists, the -//nfites refits, a class of educated 
laymen, the forerunners of the 'noblesse iJe robe. They defended 
the claims of King Philip the Fair ( 1 2H5-1 3 14) against those of the 
Pope, Boniface VIII. In this struggle the new territorial power of 
the king, supported by the concepts of sovei’cignty found in 
Roman law, defeated the imperial imivcrsalism of the ]k)pe. The 
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king successfully maintained that “regimen tcmporalitatis regni sui 
ad ipsum regem solum et nemincm alium pertinere.” The new 
teaching of the legists did much to change the aspects of govern- 
ment, As Renan put it, “une classe d’hoinmes politiques entiere- 
mcnt nouvclle, nc devnnt sa fortune qu’a son merite et a ses efforts 
personnels, devouee sans reserve au roi, qui Tavait creee, rivale a 
I’Eglise dont elle aspirait en bien des choses a prendre la place, . . . 
allait inaugurer en tout, ce qui touche ^ la conduite des affaires, un 
profond changement,” In the fight for the sovereignty of the 
French monarchy against the Pope, Philip the Fair found the sup- 
port of even wider circles. lie summoned in April, 1302, the first 
Assembly of the States Genera], where for the first time representa- 
tives of the aristocracy, the clergy, and the third estate met at 
Notre Dame. But the heart of his support came from the milites 
regis, who fought for the divine rights of their Icing, and whose 
victory helped to destroy the universalism of the Middle Ages; but 
it did not prepare the way for nationalism: it began to build the 
royal road to the absolutist monarchy. 

Of these legists and followers of the king, Pierre Dubois was the 
most interesting from die point of view of nationalism because he 
most clearly localized the medieval Christian universalism in a 
particular bearer of this idea. His De Reettperatione Terrae Sanc- 
tae was entirely dominated by the universal tradition of medieval 
Christianity, the tota respublica oirmiimi Christie olnrum, universal 
peace, service of God and the Church. The bearer of these uni- 
versal ideas was for him the king of France as Rex Christianissinms. 
In the interests of the CImrch, for the reconquest of the tloly 
‘Land, for the establishment of universal peace and justice in Chris- 
tendom, the French kings (the only legitimate bearers of the im- 
perial dignity through their descent from Charlemagne and through 
their God-serving lives) should take over the Imperiw/n Romaninn, 
which would become au hiiperium Gallicantim. For Pierre Dubois 
as for liis German contemporaries, Jordan us von Osnabriick or 
Ale.xandcr von Roes, it was an axiomatic truth that humanity 
formed a unity which needed one ruler. The goal — “pax uni- 
versalis finis cst quern querimus”- — was established for Pierre Dubois 
as unalterably as its foundation, the unitcis mimdi^ the iinitas ec- 
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cJeshe, the miitns' w/perii, “oinoiuin crcilcntiinn iinnni facietulo 
renipublicaiii.” "I'lie don li mi dog' idea of all life and liLstoiy was one 
and the same for the Popes, for the Hohenstiuifen, for Dante and 
Petrarch, for the milites regh Frimcorm//. Only its hearer changctl. 
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The beginning of the fourteenth century resounded with the 
struggle (letwecn two universal claims, the hnpcrudu aiul tlie 
Siiccrdotmni. One hundred years later the vehemence of the battle 
Jiad died down; if passed sIoM'ly from the stage of history. Yet in 
the middle of the fifteenth century the leading spokesmen of the 
age — the Italian Aeneas Silvius, later Pope Pius II, and the greatest 
German thinker of the period, Nicholas of (kisa — had all their 
hopes and work centered in a reinterpretation of medieval uni- 
versalism. Nicholas in his Dc Coiicovdamid (AUholicii proposed de- 
railed plans for the revival of the medieval h/ipcrhm/;'"' Pius 11 
died on a crusade. Pur their appeals were not lieeded; a new age 
began to express itself in a changing attitude of man towards na- 
ture and history. 

The transition from one age to another is a slow and imper- 
ceptible process. Nobody can state where the old eiuls ami the new 
begins, for a long time both arc inc.vtricalily mixed, fhe now 
thoughts announce themselves in the writings of a few isolated 
men. They feel the new problems posited by the changing con- 
ditions; the answers they propose inlluence the new developments; 
slowly the general attitude towards life changes from the inter- 
action of new social, economic, and geograpliic factors with human 
thought and imagination. New civ.illengcs arc met by new re- 
sponses, and these responses act again as challenges. The fiftecntli 
century was not yet modern, nor was it any longer medieval. 
The new thoughts had not yet found tlieir ilelinitc form. The rise 
of nationalism demanded a new attitude of this-worldlincss and 
affirmation of nature, the birth of individualism, and a new in- 
terpretation of history. 

In the Middle Ages the Cluirch hail regarded itself as a state, as a 
respiiblica to which everyone must belong. Religion had been a 
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politicnl cntegojy, even rhe foremost political category. Heresy was 
therefore a crhuen hesae majestatis. The modern age brought with 
it the progressive depolitization of religion; the secular State be- 
came the foremost political power, Perhaps the first thinker who 
as a citizen of a rising Italian city-state foresaw this development 
was Marsilius of Padua. In his Defensor Pads (1324) he taught, 
partly under the influence of the French legists at the court of 
Philip the Fair, the supremacy of the State over the Church. Former 
defendants of tlic hnperhnn against the Sacerdotinm had believed 
that t/ic two swords were coordinated and given by God from the 
outset to two different authorities to wield; both derived inde- 
pendently from God. Marsilius went further. This representative 
of the new lay intelligentsia of the cities in their bitter fight against 
the cupidity and voracity of the clerics, subordinated the Church 
to the State. “He approached problems that are still modern in a 
modern spirit, and his solutions seem to belong more to modern 
times than to tlic Middle Ages. Irle has been shown to have pre- 
cursors and to wear the livery of his century, but that it should 
liavc l)cen necessary to prove that he was no incredible anachro- 
nism is the best tribute to his anticipation of the future — no one 
needs to convince us that Dante is not modern.” Marsilius was 
deeply steeped in the medieval tradition of unlvcrsalism, and he 
tried to reconcile Ids autonomy of the new State vdth the uni- 
versality of Christendom. He was a rationalist under the influence 
of the new learning taught in Paris, but at the same time he was 
not free from a mystical sectarianism rooted in biblical faith. He 
found in the free communes of Italy the revival of the classical 
conception of the State — the polis or the dvitets as the all-comprc- 
hensive and therefore the unique expression of that common life 
which stood above the life of the individual — in practice, although 
not in theory Marsilius gave theoretical expression to this nev'' 
secular and sovereign State without yet having found adequate 
words to express his new notions. 

Marsilius did not devote much thought to the relation of the new 
sovereign State to the universal order. “Wlicther it befits all civi- 
lized men in tlic whole world to have one single government 
supreme over all, or whether it befits men in the different regions 
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of the world, almost necessarily separatctl hy situations, and espe- 
cially those who have no conunon language and who arc diverse in 
manners and onst(}iMS, to have difl'erent suiireme governments at 
any given time . . . deserves a rational impiiry; yet that ini|uiry 
is alien to my present purj)osc.” Other authors lielore liiin, espe- 
cially h'rcnclimen, luul pleiulcil for tlic s’ej):irate existence of 
regional states within a universal Christendom, and, vdiile recog- 
nizing the essential unity of mankind, had denieil the need of a 
monarchical head. But Marsilius was mainly concernctl with the 
internal sovereignty of the Stare hy ending the several junsilicrions 
existing within it. Me wanted to subject all public affairs to tlte will 
of one aiitiiority, government elected by and responsible to the 
people (the legislator, as lie called it), in whicli sovereignty ulti- 
mately resided, I'hc State which he envisaged was one in which 
government, he it one man or several, would understand “that to it 
alone befits the authority to command tlic subject imiltirude . . . 
and to restrain each man, if it be expedient, according to the e.stab- 
lished laws, and to do nothing, especially of moment, outside the 
law.s without the consent of the subject nuiltitude or legislator; 
nor to provoke the multitude or legislator liy injustice, since in 
the legislator's express will the virtue and authority of the govern- 
ment consist.” 

The novelty of his proposal was not in the hounds imposed upon 
the exercise of gtjvern mental power. It was common tlicory of the 
Middle Ages that every cominaiid which excceiled the limits of the 
ruler’s authority obliged none of tlie subjects to oliedicnce. A 
theory like MachiavcHi’s, which freed the monarch from the 
restraint of moral law and denied to the subjects the right to revolt, 
would have seemed unheard of and monstrous in the iVliddle Ages.'"’ 
The novelty in iVlarsilius’ theory consisted in his sulisuming religion 
and tlic alfairs of the Church under the general a/Tairs of the State, 
and in his declaring that the care of religion and its control were, 
as in antiquity and in Constantinople, one of the functions of the 
State. ChrLstiaii tinivcrsalism was accepted hy iMarsilius in the insti- 
tutioir of General Councils of the Clinrdi, but their decrees could 
be enforced only hy the iiulcpcndenc State for its citizens. d.‘he 
succeeding centuries followed Marsilius in his Erastianism anti dc- 
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veJoped ]iis incipient nbsolnte sovereignty of the State around the 
person of the sovereign monarch, but the democratic seeds in his 
theory did not bear fruit. 

iVInrsilius was not a forerunner of nationalism, but of the secular 
and sovereign State which created the form indispensable for the 
rise of nationalism and separated the State definitely from the 
civitas Del or the Secniin hiiperhitn. The Church had opposed the 
tiew development, but it had also prepared for its coming. In the 
rise of the new states not only the king but the Church had acted 
as a unifying force. The provinces of the Church, especially the 
archdioceses, followed frequently the old divisions of the Roman 
Empire and became important centripetal forces in educating the 
inhabitants to a common consciousness. At a time when all the 
symbols of communal life were purely religious, national saints 
served as rallying points for the common emotions of the future 
national groups, manifesting themselves every year on the Saint’s 
day in the Churcli calendar. In tiines of distress or of oppression the 
faithful turned to the common Saint for liclp. St. Denis became the 
patron saint of France, St. Patrick of Ireland, St. Stanislaus of 
Poland, St. VV enccslau.s of Bohemia, St. Stephen of Hungary. Some 
of them were early missionaries and martyrs; others were princes 
whose glorious and just reigns were remembered for many genera- 
tions to come. All of them were closely connected with the life of 
the Church. Nothing which had its birth even in the most embry- 
onic stage in the AEddle Ages was conceivable without the impress 
of religion upon it.”^ 

14 

Church Councils and universities used the word “nation” at the 
beginning of the dfceenth century. But it did not imply the 
emergence or prevalence of a feeling akin to modern nationalism 
at that rime. The.se “nations” were associations representing ter- 
ritorial groups without any regard to nationality; they were noth- 
ing but parts of the still existing universal whole, subdivided for 
practical purposes to express differences of opinion, but not broken 
up into parts considering themselves as a whole and acting as such. 
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At tlic Council of Con.sruiicc (1414-1417), rhc voters in flic 
Council were (.livideti into four “nntions” — Clcnnan, hrcnch, 
IniliiU^ iind English, ’.riicse groups were to rc.|ircscni' the major 
geographical divisions of I'tirope. 'I'he ( Jennan “nation’' coinjiriscd 
the delegates from l^'asfeni h'liropc, Crertnans, I luiigarians, Poles; 
the Knglish “nafioii,” all rhosc from Norrliem I'airope, including 
the Scandinavians. I'he division of the Canincil into “nations,” al- 
ready foreshadowed at the Council of I .yon in \ 274 aiul at Vienne 
in 1311, was estalilislied for reasons of (Jluirch policies aiuI as a 
rcsi[lt of royal clfoits to control the (.'hurch within tlic respective 
states. The traditional method of voting hy individual votes of the 
prelates would have given an overwhelming victory to Pope John 
XX in, as the Italian bishops and ahliots wliose candidate he was 
would liave outvoted t(ic prelates of all other cotintrics. There- 
fore a new method of voting was acceptctl, a vote by “natiotis.” 
The cardinals asked to be allowed to vote as a fifth “nation,” 
but this request was refused for jiolitical reasons, as was King 
Sigisiuiind’s demand to have the 1 lungarian jirelatcs, wliom he 
could easily control, admitted as a fift h “nation.” I 'he Cngfish pro- 
tested in 1417 against the cl.aim of the l''rench to lorni a “nation” 
of their own at the Ciouncil, hut the Spaniards were later admitted 
as a fifth “nation.” All these “nations” defended various group in- 
terests and were fre(]ucnt'ly visctl as an instrument for the political 


The method of votingat (amsrance wa.s probably infineneed l>y 
the division of ^stvldcnts at the University in Paris into four “na- 
tions” — France, Picardy, Normandy, and iMigland. Similar divi- 
sions into “nations” e.xisted at otltcr universities, Cliarles IV 
founded in 1348 the University at: Prague, where the student 
body was likewise divided into four “nations”— C/,ech, bavarian, 
Polish, and Saxon — these divisions again being based not on ethno- 
graphic, but on territorial associations. The famous decree of 
Kutmi Mora (Kuttenberg) in January, 1409, changed the mcriiod 
of voting at the Univerxit)^ of Pragtie; whereas until then eacli 
“nation” had possessed one vote so rliar the students from the 
lands of the king of Bohemia were outvoted liy tlie students from 
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foreign lands, henceforth the students from the king’s own lands 
would possess three votes and all the students from foreign lands 
only one vote. This change was motivated by a dispute within the 
University between “realists,” followers of the teaching of John 
WyclilTe (a group to wliich most of the Boliemian masters ad- 
hered), and “nominalists,” represented largely by the German 
masters at the University. The king of Bohemia found most support 
for his general policy among the “realists,” and therefore favored 
the strengthening of their influence at the University. The measure 
itself, however, had definitely that character of xenophobe jealousy 
which was common to the period, and which aimed at the preserva- 
tion of the privileges and positions which a country had to offer to 
its natives. Thus the nation of the Kingdom of Bohemia, “the true 
heir of this country,” "was to be protected in its priidleges against 
foreign competition. As the result of this decree most of the 
German teachers and .students left Prague in 1409 and formed the 
nucleus of tlic new University of Lc'ipyAg. 

The struggle between “nominalists” and “realists” did not re- 
main confined to University circles. Tlic theological passion of 
the period .seized upon this issue which, after the death of John 
Muss at tlic Council of Constance in 1415, overshadowed all other 
issues in l^olicmia. The Mussite AVars were not fouglit with the in- 
tention of creating a C^eclI state on a national basis."'* Tlic Hussites 
were burning to reform the faith and the Church of Christianity 
for all Cliristians, and to create, or to hasten the advent of, the 
Kingtiom of God on earth. It was an essentially religious move- 
ment deeply steeped in the medieval world, a forerunner of the 
Reformation and of tlie Anabaptist enthusiasm, The Hussites hap- 
pened to coincide largely, though not entirely, with the Czech 
people; tlie crusading armies sent against them by Pope and Em- 
peror consisted mainly of Germans. Thus the Czechs came to regard 
tlicniselvcs as “God’s warriors”; tlic Czechs were to the Hussites 
the most Christian people, the chosen group who were to reestab- 
lish Christianity in its purity all over the earth — to that task alone 
their preeminence was due. The religious fervor was, naturally 
enough, as in most sectarian and reform movements against the 
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Church, hlciuicd ^Fith a (IciUiUKl for sociiil justice, jiiul with the 
existing’ jealousy of the CV.cchs against the encnaachiucnt aiul the 
growing in/luencc of alien ( Jen nans iii Hohenua. 

Since the twelfth century tlie (iern urns, cotihned up to that 
time in the lands west of (he (fihe and the Saale rivers, liad started 
to expand eastward and su()ject and assimilate tiie Slav peoples 
cast of the Elbe."' 'Ehe great enthnsiasin created by the preaching 
of the Crusades in Europe directed the crusading spirit of the 
northern (Germans against tlie pagan Slavs. In tlic tltirteentli cen- 
tury Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, and Upper Saxony became 
Germanized; many cities were then fouiuled, among them Berlin 
and Dresden. German settlers were called l)y the native kings 
into Bohemia, Mungary, and Poland, and escal)lished cities and a 
class of traders and artisans there. It was an economic movement of 
migration to, and settlement in, sparsely populated and undeveloped 
lands. lit the thirteenth century the leu tonic Kniglics carried the 
German invasion to its noiTheastern limits by their comjucsts of 
Prussia, where they practically exterminated the original inhahit- 
ants of Lithuanian stock, ami of Courland and Livonia, where the 
natives s])f)wed greater powers f)f resistance ami remained as peasant 
serfs under Cienuan barons ami as servants in the new' cities 
founder! by the German traders. 

The fifteenth century maj’ked a .strong scthack in this German 
expansion eastward, 'The Kingdom of Poland, after a long period 
of weakness’, regained strength untler Lithuanian priEices, indicted 
a crushing defeat upon the ’Ecu tonic Kniglits in the Battle of Tnn- 
nenberg in July, 1410, made the Order of the Teutonic Knights a 
vassal of the Polish crown in 146^ t)y tlie seconti l^eace of T'horn, 
and for almost four centuries stopped the German expansion to 
the northeast. At the same time tltc Hussite Wars marked a similar 
retreat of German influence farther to the soudi. I luss (1369- 
1415) himself, like Wyoliffe, preached in rlic native language of 
the people, emphasized and improved the Czech literary tongue, 
and insisted upon the Czechs speaking their own language and 
speaking it welL"'' 

The long protracted struggle between the Hussites and the 
Catholics, with its accompanying savagery, naturally increased the 
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nntagonism between Czechs and Germans, and made the Czechs 
conscious of their affinity with other peoples speaking a similar 
Slavonic language.'’'’ Under their military leader, Jan 2 ^izka, the 
Hussites went in 1420 into the war “to liberate the truth of the Law 
of God and the Saints and to protect the faithful believers of the 
Church, and the Czech and Slavonic language.” To this religious 
and linguistic antagonism was added a social conflict between the 
patriciate and the lower urban classes. As a result, the economically 
weaker Czech artisans captured the government of the cities from 
the hands of the German burghers, many formerly German towns 
in Boliemia came under Czech control, and the influence of the 
Czech language and literature began to predominate; the Czechs 
were thus the only people in Eastern Europe to develop their own 
urban middle classes before the nineteenth century. This educated 
Czech middle class tried to keep itself in the newly gained official 
positions by demanding a knowledge of Czech as a prerequisite for 
office and by trying generally to bar foreigners as far as possible 
from the privileges of govcrnment.“^ 

This linguistic and social antagonism survived the decline of Hus- 
sitism; it was accentuated after the Reformation by the new re- 
ligious opposition between the Protestant Estates in Bohemia— 
Czech and German — and the Catholic I-Iabsburg king. The Elabs- 
burg monarchs introduced German, Italian, and Spanish officials at 
the Court and in the administration, and thus the influence of the 
German language grew again, although this process was in no way 
the result of a conscious intention at Germanization. The Bo- 
hemian Diet passed a law in 1615 against the employment of foreign 
officials who did not know the Czech language, and ordered that 
all foreigners coming to Bohemia to settle should teach it to their 
children, and that immigrants unable to speak Czech should not be 
admitted to the privileges of the Estates or of the urban patriciate. 
This law did not express a feeling of nationalism, which at the 
time, if at all discernible, was confined in Bohemia to a few anti- 
quarian scliolars; it was the manifestation of the exclusiveness of a 
dominant class which had no desire to share its privileges and in- 
fluence. Three years later, when the Estates of Bohemia in open 
revolt against the Habsburg king elected a new ruler, they chose a 
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Gcniinn, Frctlcrick the FJector Pnliuiite, who tlicl oot know the 
Czech langungo hue who sis a (^'alvinist was united iii faith with the 
majority of tfic Bohemian Kstates, and wliotn they expccteil to 
respect their class privileges aiu! interests. 

Nationalism dominated the pu()iic sentiment and the political 
loyalties of Kuropean peoples during tlie Hundred Years War as 
little as it did in the Conciliar jVlovement or in the I Tussite Wars.”'* 
One of the leading French historians"" even goes so far as to hold 
that the events of the Hundred Years War, “grave tliough they 
Averc for those living at the time, do not seem to have had any el feet 
upon the dctJ^clopmcnt of the nation. 'Fhe revolts were mere epi- 
sodes, of no deep significance, and the King of England’s conquests 
were merely ephemeral. This war, carried on by adventurers with 
no national character, was a. war between two royal families rather 
than between two nations. It is possible that the struggle against 
the bands in the service of the King of h'nghmd, known as ‘the 
English,’ may have led to the rise of a national sentiment, but this 
is not certain. The demonstrations of hostility against the l''nglish 
may have arisen from a sense of local patriotism. The poet Alain 
Char tier was a native of Uouen, tite neighborhood of which had 
sulVcrcd particularly from the ICnglish invasion. Joan of Arc, ad- 
mirable though her conduct may appear, belonged to the Armagnac 
party, which was at war Avith the Kurgumliait party, the allies of 
the English; her loyalty was to the king of her party rather than 
to the king of the French nation.” These words descrihe correctly 
the popular sentiment and the generally heUl, dominating ideas; 
yet there wa.s an incipient national .scniimejit iji smne French pf)cts 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, though CA'cn Avith the 
French, national feeling before the eighteenth century Ava.s, in in- 
tensity and exteasity, fundamentally dilTerent from modern na- 
tionalism.^^ The fifteenth century saAA^ nothing but isolated germs, 
the Renaissance witnc.s’scd a first and l)ricf lloAt^ering. But chon, as 
before and afterwards, provincial loyalties remained strong atul 
dominant, the new sentiment did nor reach into the masses, jmd 
the religious dissensions and ha ton la I Avarfarc (|uick!y scifietl the 
nascent feeling of national unity Avhich had fomul its center around 
the royal power, the guardian of the chose lr(ihUquey\ 
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At the beginning of the fifteenth century tlie lack of internal co- 
hesion in France, the rapid growth of the elements of disunion 
during the Hundred Years War, the many private wars fought in 
the midst of a war of apparently national magnitude, the lack of 
any patriotic feeling or national loyalty — all these led France to the 
brink of complete disruption. Only towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century did the widespread misery and chaos bring about 
a reactionj this expressed itself in the Ordinance of 1439, aimed at 
centralizing taxation in the hands of the king, and in the Ordinance 
of 1444 establishing that “all war in this kingdom appertains to the 
King and his officers, and to none other” — a reform which was 
helped by the contemporary invention of gunpowder and artillery. 
But the conflict between the unifying royai power and the sep- 
aratist loyalties of the aristocracy continued until the reign of 
Louis XII (1498-1515). Then only did the Salic Law and the 
doctrine of the inalienability of the royal domain which had been 
formulated in the fourteenth century begin to become recognized.’** 
This growth of the unifying royal power at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, this new feeling of national unity was fore- 
shadowed and greeted by a number of patriotic poets — Lustache 
Dcscliamps, Robert Blondel, and Alain Chattier. Dcschamps asked 
that the war against England be carried through to complete 
victory. His “Ballade dc la paix avec Ics Anglais” (c. 1380) con- 
tains the refrain: 

Et que Francois et Anglois feront paix. 

Ellc respont: Foy que doy ma qucloingne — 

Paix n’arez ja s’ilz ne rendent Calays. 

But in a poem “Contre les guerres entre gens de nieme religion” 
his patriotism remained subordinated to the common Christianity: 

Jc voulsisse que la guerre cessast 
Entre les gens d’une religion 
De la crestienne foy. 

Robert* Blondel in his “La Complaincte des Bons Francois” (c. 
1420) found it necessary to explain and to defend the duty of 
fighting for king and country: 
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La foy qne vous devez an roy, 

Est raison si vous amonneste 
De deffendre par bon aiToy 
\^os pais, que est chose honneste. 

Ceulz qui mcurent pour leur pais 
Sont jugiez en paradiz vivre. 

Bon vassal! lx ne sont point hais 

De Dieu, ains bon louyer leur livre. ' 

The most conscious form of nascent nationalism can be discerned 
probably in Alain Chartier’s “Quadrilogue invectif” (1422), where 
the first influence of Renaissance sentiment can also be traced. He 
envisaged France in her desolation as a beautiful and royal lady, 
with the strain of sulfering visible on her face and brow and a 
pitiful disorder in her apparel, contemplating her three children, 
the nobleman, the cleric, and the peasant, the last of these showing I 

his misery and privations. ‘Te povre Peuple allegue ses doleances & I 

injures a sa mere Dame France, que luy font soufFrir Ics pillars gens | 

d’armeaulx sous umbre de deffendre la chose pnblicqiie.” Tiie mu- ! 

tual recriminations and complaints of the three children end in an | 

exliortation to unite for the salvation of the common motlier, suffer- ! 

ing France. Thus patriotism is extolled, although even here it takes I 

its place only after religion. “Ce vous puis je mettre an devant, que ! 

apres le lien de foy Catholique, nature vous a devant tout autre I 

chose obligez an commun salut du pays de vostre nativite, & a la | 

deffence de celle seigneurie soubz laquelle Dieu vous a fait naistre 
& avoir vie.” I 

These few patriotic poets were isolated voices at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. Only towards the end of the century, at 
the Estates General at Tours in 1484, did some of the speakers, 
like Guillaume de Rochefort and Jean de Rely of Paris, voice the 
new French pauiotism which centered around the king. In the 
opening speech the assembled Estates were asked to distinguish 
clearly between matters pertaining to the whole realm and those r 
pertaining only to' individual provinces, cities, or persons, and to T 

give preference to the former. At the same time the beauty and fer- y 

tility of France and the charity and urbanity of the French people il 
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were appreciated and praised/'”’ But a deeper feeling for France as 
an object of patriotic veneration did not arise before the sixteenth 
century. Only the influence of the Renaissance brought to France 
a new word, “patrie,” which is first found in 1539 in an adaptation 
from Latin, the “Songe de Scipion traduit noiivellement du Latin 
en Fran^ais.” 

What emerged in France was not yet a national sentiment, but 
a new center of unity and organization, the royal power. It found 
its model in its great adversary, in the struggle against which it had 
first asserted itself, the universal Church. For the Church as heir 
of the Roman Empire not only contributed to fixing the territorial 
foundations of the future national states, it developed also the first 
form of absolute monarchy in the Middle Ages. The great popes 
created the example of a strictly organized authoritarian organiza- 
tion, culminating in one supreme head to whom was due absolute 
obedience. Later on, the secular monarchs took over this form, 
and, supported by the newly revived doctrines of the imperial 
Roman law, turned it against the Church. But it was not simply an 
imitation or an adaptation to their own purposes. The new secular 
State, emerging at the turning point from the Middle Ages to 
modern times, was animated by a new feeling of life which under- 
stood itself, although only with partial justification, as an inspira- 
tion from beyond the Middle Ages, as a rejuvenation in the Foun- 
tain of Youth which rose from the sources of Hellas and Judah. 



CHAPTER IV 


Renaissance and Reformation 
The Emergence of Nationalism 



That muse needs be judged to be an hard and unjust law, which 
tends to increase die servitude, and to lessen die liberty of man- 
kind . . . everything in nature is so desirous of liberty, as being a 
sort of restitution of its primitive state. So that to go about to lessen 
this, is to touch men in the tenderest point; it is upon such con- 
siderations as these, that the Laws of England in all cases, declare 
in favour of liberty. 

Sir John Fortescue, De laudibus legum Angliae (c. 1465 ), ed. A. Amos 
(Cambridge, 1825), p. 157. 



I 


The Uvo great spiritual revolutions generally known as Renais- 
sance ' and Reformation ^ form the transition from the jMiddle Ages 
to modern times. At any time and everywhere the old and the 
new merge inextricably, while changes take place at a different 
pace and with varying intensity, bearing the distinctive marks of 
the manifold classes, regions, and individuals involved. Indeed the 
same individuals frequently show the coexistence of strongly 
surging tendencies of the new with a most curious survival of 
traditions and old ways of life. But periods of quickening change 
witness an increased quest on the part of man, who becomes a prob- 
lem to himself, for the meaning of history. Such was the case at 
the end of the Middle Ages. All the accepted foundations of life 
and world — the position of the earth as the center of the universe 
between heaven and hell, the meaning of time as suspense between 
creation and salvation, the identification of mankind with the 
biblical races — began to be undermined by new discoveries and 
modified by new ways of thought. In his Frmce, Machiavelli re- 
marked that “changes in affairs have been seen, and may still be 
seen, every day, beyond all human conjecture.” The old order 
seemed out of joint. Men looked for new foundations; at a time 
when Machiavelli was writing his Prmce, Thomas More was 
writing his Utopia and Erasmus his The Education of a Christian 
Prince. Society and civilization felt the need of regeneration: by a 
purih cation and spiritualization of the old basis, as Erasmus hoped; 
or, as Machiavelli proclaimed, by an entirely new realistic ap- 
proach, acquired from “una lunga sperienza delle cose moderne ed 
una continua lezione delle antiche” (a long experience with modern 
life and a continuous learning from antiquity) . In this time of 
passionate search into the past and fervent hope for the future, the 
first conscious emphasis on a cultural nationalism emerged. Na- 
tionalism is a product of historical, social, and intellectual condi- 
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tions; its rise in the different countries varies, therefore, according 
to the conditions prevailing then and there. In its individual and 
concrete expressions nationalism carries a different meaning with 
different peoples and at different ages. But an understanding of 
nationalism can be gained only by comparing similar developments 
among different peoples; only a universal history of nationalism 
will enable the student to see each individual case in its proper 
perspective and in its conditional nature. 

In the Renaissance the purely vegetative group feeling de- 
veloped for the first time into a national consciousness, which re- 
ceived its inspiration from the ancient classics and from the Old 
Testament, both now read in a new light and with a new under- 
standing. The breakdown of the static order of medieval univer- 
sal ism left the component elements to try to find for themselves, 
and in themselves, a new firm attachment; it opened the gates wide 
for a new individualism, for a stressing of the specific and unique as 
against the general. Herein the ancient authors seemed to offer a 
guide; they presented a vast and variegated picture of the plenitude 
of a secular world in which this-worldliness was taken for granted, 
and where man formed the center and the measure of all relations 
and of all knowledge. The new individualism and secularism 
paved the way for the rising national consciousness. At the same 
time this incipient nationalism was fed by a new historical con- 
sciousness; man shaken in his security inquired anxiously into his 
past and tried to scan the future. But soon neither the Bible nor 
the ancient authors could guide him. The closer contact with the 
non-Christian civilizations in the ,01d and the New worlds, with- 
out parallel in ancient or biblical history, was conducive to a 
more objective and much more intense exploration and observa- 
tion which focused attention on individual differences. Geography 
and ethnography shared with historiography in paving the way 
for the rising national consciousness. 

In the history of nationalism, as in so many other fields, the 
Renaissance merely outlined the possibilities of future develop- 
ments. It brought no immediately permanent conquests of the 
human mind; it was a brief, though gorgeous, flowering which 
bore fruit only in the eighteenth century. It was a period of great 
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intensity, but of little breadth; essentially, Renaissance and Hu- 
manism Avere movements of aristocratic individualism, confined to 
a small group. The educated individual, socially belonging to, or 
economically dependent upon, a new leisure class ndiicb was no 
longer clerical but lay, felt the limits of man’s potentialities broad- 
ening and saw the frontiers of human knowledge, and therefore 
of human power, advancing in a few decades as they had not done 
for many centuries. Human imagination broke all bonds, and as 
the rational and general laws of science remained unknown in 
their universal application until the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, arts and poetry seemed best to express the substance of 
the new miraculous world. Through them man spoke and tried to 
create the new order as an artist’s work. In the decomposition of 
the old universal order he was thrown back upon himself and his 
own resources, becoming dimly conscious of his autonomy and 
filled with a sense of his new dignity. Fortune, who put the world 
at man’s command, could be mastered by virtue, by strength and 
daring; Machiavelli called her “womanlike, a lover of young men, 
because they are less cautious, more violent, and with more au- 
dacity command her.” The Renaissance was the period when the 
ideal of the self-realization of the strong individual emerged, an 
aristocratic, intellectual ideal, not without contempt for the un- 
educated and toiling masses and for the average man. 

This ncAv experience of life was expressed in a language shaped 
by the rhythm and meaning of ancient authors. Flaving thrown 
off the authority of the Church, the Renaissance found a new 
authority in ancient writings, but an authority which Avas beyond 
the reach of binding and authoritatwe interpretation, giving the 
individual a freer choice according to his own taste and conscience. 
The sanction of the ancients strengthened and comforted the in- 
dividual, lonely as he felt in this age of transition, but it also per- 
meated his feeling Avith words and associations taken from an- 
tiquity with its patriotic devotion of the classical Greeks for the 
polls and of the republican Romans for the patria. The humanists, 
citizens of the rising Italian city-republics, shifted the emphasis 
from Augustus and imperial Rome to the heroes of the Republic, 
to Scipio, Cato, and Brutus. Dante had banished Brutus with 
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Cassius and Judas Iscariot into the lowest and direst section of 
Hell where Lucifer himself stood. For him it was the universal 
imperial Rome which counted, the creation of Caesar and Au- 
gustus, the ordered harmony of all mankind. But now the proud 
and powerful burgherdom of the Italian cities began to feel itself 
the only legitimate heir of Roman greatness, and to despise as 
alien barbarians the same German emperors wiio two hundred 
years earlier had been greeted so rapturously by Dante as the 
bearers of the imperial idea. 

The new emphasis on ancient history aroused in the Italians a 
new consciousness of their identity with the ancient Romans, and 
thus with the only truly civilized people. Flad not the new learn- 
ing grown up among the Italians as a matter of course? And was 
this not proof enough that, as in olden times, they were again and 
forever the center of civilization, the torchbearers of human light? 
This feeling of superiority, constantly waved before the “bar- 
barian nations” who had to visit Italy or have recourse to the 
Italian humanists in order to become initiated into the rehnement 
of the new learning, necessarily provoked a reaction, which led 
Frenchmen and Germans to assert their equality and to promote 
historical research to prove an ancestorship as dignified as that of 
the Italians. 

Though in the breakdown of the universal order the national 
individualities began to emerge in a more conscious form, Renais- 
sance and Reformation cannot be called an age of nationalism. 
They remained dominated by religious thought and emotions. 
Both sprang from the same source — the desire of renovation by a 
return to the origins — and represented an effort for a synthesis of 
the old universalism and the new individualism. Still concerned 
with a universal civilization and religion, both regarded the in- 
dividual as the foundation of this universalism which was identi- 
fied with the old universalism, and which received thereby its 
legitimate authority. In their world the nation had no place as 
a conscious and potent factor for the preparation of a better 
future, as an agency for collective or individual salvation. Upon 
the masses the hold of the past remained unbroken; they continued 
to be sheltered by the still powerful structure of the Aliddlc Ages, 
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untouched by the new high winds of secularism and individualism 
which swept through the ranks above them. Nevertheless, even 
for them the house and the ground on which it stood had lost 
some of their unshakable stability; the cracks in the walls had be- 
come ominous enough to shake their security. 

The fifteenth century was a time of great civil wars and of ac- 
companying chaos. The Hundred Years War, the Hussite Wars, 
and the English Wars of the Roses were barely ended when the 
struggle for Italy and Germany began and the Turks appeared 
at the threshold of Europe as a deadly danger to European civi- 
lization. All over Europe, the rising commercial capitalism and the 
shifting of economic and geographic centers produced immense 
suffering among the masses; the influx of gold upset prices and 
wages, and the absence of a modern social conscience and of relief 
machinery aggravated the misery and despair. In this chaos the 
decadence of the Church increased rather than diminished the 
desire for suprarational comfort. The people clung more tightly 
than ever to religious and transcendental hopes. Even more pro- 
nounced than the desire for a strong political order which would 
end civil wars and the threatening dangers from outside, for power- 
ful princes establishing peace and unity, for a new social regime 
to restore prosperity and the liberties enjoyed of old, was the 
craze for salvation which found its expression in the immense 
growth of indulgences, apocalyptic expectations, religious en- 
thusiasm, and prophecies. The whole world seemed to be full of 
demons, announcing the coming of Antichrist. 

The invention of the printing press quickened the pace of intel- 
lectual life. A flood of pamphlets and broadsheets discussed the 
theological questions which were the main concern of everyone. 
The Anabaptist movement expressed the deep longing of the masses 
for a new and better order, for a baptism in the true spirit which 
would enable them to survive in the demoniac world which seemed 
to be drifting fast towards its end. The Renaissance had not helped 
to build a new order; it had questioned the traditional certainties 
and increased the worldliness and corruption of the Church. Thus 
the masses stood ready to receive the gospel of the Reformation; 
in an astonishingly short time the new feeling engulfed the whole 
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of Western Cliristianity. It siiiftcd the emphasis again to the uni- 
versal concerns of religion and put an end to the brief interlude 
of Renaissance secularism and historical patriotism. 

In spite of the frequent expressions of literary nationalism in 
the Renaissance, tlie nascent nations were torn by civil war, the 
rival factions of magnates knew no loyalty to the nation, and the 
people tlienivSelves remained entirely outside tJie reacli of national- 
ism. Only the rise of a strong central royal power was able to 
stop tile internecine wars and to build or unite tlie future nation. 
In their loyalties the people still held to religion. But, like the 
unified political authority of the Middle Ages, the unified religious 
authority had been destroyed by the success of the Reformation 
and the victorious counteroffensive of reformed Catliolicism. Al- 
though religion remained iiniversalistic in its intentions, 'Western 
Christianity was broken up into separate bodies, and tiie Unitarian 
iiniversalism was replaced by a new pluralism. 

At tlie end of the Renaissance all life was again retheologized, 
and religion was the dominating political issue. For political rea- 
sons no religious toleration was granted, “cuius regio illius religio” 
was accepted as the guiding political maxim, and the lieM' state was 
built around prince and religion, not around nationality. A few 
thinkers who were still under tlie influence of the Renaissance 
dissented, like the agnostic John Bodin of whom it was said, “II 
mourut comme un chien, sine ullo sensu pietatis, n’etant ni juif, ni 
chretien, ni turc.” But beyond these individual cases the new re- 
ligious temper engulfed both the humanism and the individualism 
which had asserted themselves in Renaissance and Reformation 
alike, and established a new and violent authoritarianism. Even 
Melanchthon called the burning of Servetns “pium et memorabile 
ad omnem posteritatem exemplum.” Belief in witchcraft never 
flourished in the “Dark Ages” as it did after Renaissance and Re- 
formation. In I-Iolland, then the most progressive country on the 
Continent, even as late as 1691 a pastor, BalthaxSar Bekker, who had 
in his book Betooverde Wereld doubted the existence of witch- 
craft, was persecuted by the Church as a blasphemous heretic. 

Whereas everywhere in Europe nationalism, after a very short 
and ineffectual flickering, disappeared before the new power of 
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king and religion, the development in England proceeded along 
a different path which placed her a century ahead of tlie Continent. 
There in the civil war of the seventeenth century, in the first great 
surge of nationalism which embraced a whole people, religion was 
depolitized and deterritorialized; religious tolerance was estab- 
lished, as was the supremacy of Parliament over the king. There 
the individualism of the Reformation reasserted itself against au- 
thoritarianism, and the foundations were laid for a new epoch, into 
which essential elements of Renaissance and Reformation were 
transformed and incorporated, an epoch whose light was to dawn 
upon the Continent only in the eighteenth century. 

2 

At first sight no necessary connection appears to exist between 
the rise of incipient nationalism and the new learning — a move- 
ment common to Western Christianity. That it first appeared in 
Italy was due to the leading position which the cities and prmccly 
courts of the Apeiinine Peninsula occupied at that time, through 
their wealth and progressive economic organization. There, also, 
the ancient sources came to life more forcefully; the familiar sites 
of town and country became associated with ancient glory. But 
the implications of the new learning were in no way intended for 
Italy or for the Italians. I-Iumanism revived the humanitas of 
ancient Rome, the emphasis upon the hummia as a common herit- 
age of the race.'' The Italian language, which had been raised to 
such heights by Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, was spurned by 
the new revival of Latin, and eloquence in this universal language 
determined the rank of man in the intellectual world. The new 
humanism continued the medieval cosmopolitan republic of schol- 
ars in a secular form. The prince of the humanists, Erasmus, 
preached the ideal of the tranquillitas or bis Christiani, rejected 
nationalism as self-love, and set the ideal of peace and concord as 
the highest that men could strive f or.'^ 

Most of the humanist writers of the Italian Renaissance, how- 
ever, were employed in the service of a prince or of a city. Their 
duty was to extol the deeds and virtues of tlielr employer in the 
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most polished terms of the new Latin eloquence. Imitation of the 
ancient historians and rhetoricians was the only way open to them. 
Aesthetic considerations played even a greater role with them 
than their apologetic task. They tried to conform to the vocabulary 
of Livy or Cicero, and they had therefore to express the unique- 
ness of their own time in words created to convey the feeling of 
an entirely different age. They transferred ancient city patriotism 
to the place where they were born or employed. Following Livy’s 
example, they did not consider their city as part of a universal 
sacerdotal or political empire; they discussed events of Christianity 
only so far as they touched their own city or state; they disas- 
sociated the state from its medieval universal associations, and they 
paved the way for a historiography concerned with the specific 
political entity alone, no longer with the whole body of Christi- 
anity. \^^riting in the pay of their prince or their city, they were 
only concerned in depicting and praising the past of their em- 
ployers without setting it against the background of universal 
history.'^ 

The humanist historians, often wandering scholars hired for 
their task, seldom felt a local patriotism, let alone an Italian na- 
tionalism. But growing knowledge of the ancient sources and 
keener observation of ancient sites led to a new appreciation of 
the Roman past and of Italian affinity to it. Flavius Blondus who, 
expelled from his native city Forli, worked for the last thirty years 
of his life in the chancellery of the Pope, was the author of three 
books on Roman antiquity and Italy which became a model for 
later imitators, even outside Italy: the Rornci Instaurata, a topog- 
raphy of ancient Rome (1446); a historical and geographical 
encyclopedia Italia Ilhistrata (1458); and Ro 7 m Trmmphafis, a 
handbook of Roman antiquities 0459 )- These were works of an 
archivist, devoid of any patriotism or nationalism. A new tone 
became noticeable after the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII of 
France in 1494, when Italy became the battleground of the rival 
imperialisms of Spain and France. The Italians, with the ancient 
sources in their minds, suffered at the sight of these barbarians, 
who had once been subjects of Rome, devastating and despising 
Italy and the Italians. Bernardino Corio of Milan gave vent to this 
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new feeling against the French conquerors in his Patria Historia 
(1503).° But it was in Florence — ^in the troubled times which fol- 
lowed the invasion of the peninsula by the French and the internal 
fight between the Republic and the A'ledici — that for the first 
time a lonely voice was raised in which Italian nationalism found 
its first expression: the voice of Niccolo iMachiavclli. 

Machiavelli (1469-1527) wrote history no longer in Latin but 
in Italian, not as a rhetorician, but as a statesman. He alone recog- 
nized clearly the connection between foreign and domestic policy, 
was fully aware of the importance of organizing military forces, 
saw the dependence of the fortunes of Florence upon those of all 
of Italy, and therefore longed for the creation of an Italy as united 
and strong as Spain and France had become through the efforts 
of their great kings/ As an Italian patriot, he had an aversion for 
the Papacy, which in his opinion had frustrated Italy’s aspirations 
towards unity through its universal connections. Longing for a 
strong man like Cesare Borgia to unite Italy, he wrote the life of 
Castruccio Castracani, a medieval tyrant of Lucca, whom he re- 
garded as the prototype of the desired champion of Italian libera- 
tion. 

This lonely forerunner of Italian nationalism, who lived two 
hundred years after Dante and about two hundred years before 
the first vague beginnings of an Italian national movement, sensed 
the future with relentless clear-sightedness. The political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural life of Italy, in many ways still powerful and 
portentous in the fifteenth century, crossed, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the threshold of the long decay which Spanish influence im- 
posed upon the country. Machiavelli had a burning sense of the 
approaching twilight; he was animated by a deep pessimism, even 
by despair- — a feeling so fundamentally different from the optimism 
and strength that prevailed in sixteenth and seventeenth century 
England. Exiled, like Dante, from his beloved native Florence, he 
found intelligent power the only remedy for the political disorder 
and the moral decay which he saw growing around him. In his 
purely secular mind he was one of the first men to leave the Mid- 
dle Ages behind him. Universalisni had no appeal for him. For 
religion he had no use, either personal or political. No world 
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seemed to exist but that of the hard and fearlessly faced facts of 
an iron age. The di\dne order had broken down, and a moral order 
based upon the autonomy of natural laws had not yet evolved; 
thus, no restraint was imposed upon the state, the only guarantor 
of order and of earthly happiness. iVfachiavelli was the first Euro- 
pean nihilist; on the brink of an abyss wliich he keenly sensed, he 
built courageously an abode for his despair and his vain hopes. 

iVIachiaveili’s importance for the history of nationalism lies less 
in his own still not very well defined Italian patriotism than in his 
vision of a secular state independent of any moral sanction. From 
his starring point die state could easily become an absolute, mov- 
ing entirely by and within its autonomous raison (Tetut, Thus the 
strength of the state became an end in itself, and all means to this 
end appeared justified. “Where it is an absolute question of the 
welfare of our country, we must admit of no considerations of 
justice or injustice, of mercy or cruelty, of praise or ignominy, 
but putting all else aside must adopt whatever course will save its 
existence and preserve its liberty.” Machiavelli’s political philoso- 
phy was based upon realistic observation, but an observation 
limited by a one-sided pessimistic view of man’s nature and inten- 
tions. “If men were entirely good this precept would not hold, but 
because they are bad, and will not keep faith with you, you too 
are not bound to observe it with them.” With his pessimism based 
upon a Utopian perfectionism, he did nor see that, alrhougli men 
are not “entirely” good, nevertheless they will keep faith with 
one another in many cases, and that on this rule as a moral precept 
the existence of civilized society depends, even if the rule be broken 
in individual cases. 

But behind this severe and dispassionate appraisal of reality — an 
appraisal shared perhaps by many of his contemporaries — there 
was a passionate heart beating for Italy, a heart beating alone, out 
of tune with its contemporaries. In the last chapter of The Prince, 
“An Exhortation to Liberate Italy from the Barbarians,” the 
rhythm of the hook suddenly changes. iVlachiavelli saw Italy “with- 
out head, without order, beaten, despoiled, torn, overrun; and to 
have endured every kind of desolation.” Above all, he saw her 
moral desolation. “It will be clearly seen that in Italy, by reason 
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of lier corruption, there is little or nothing to hope, save by tlie 
daring and violence of some great man who may be able and 
willing to strive for her improvement.” He had hoped that Cesare 
Borgia might become ordained by God for Italy’s redemption, but 
Fortune had rejected him. Now he turned in his dedication of 
The Prince to Lorenzo de’ Medici. The Italians, to whom “this 
barbarous dominion stinks,” would welcome a liberator raptur- 
ously, so Machiavelli believed, and would make true Petrarch’s 
hope in the sixteenth canzone of “Italia inia”: 

Virtu contro ai Furore 
Prendera I’arme, e fia il conibatter cor to: 

Che I’antico valore 
Negli italic! cuor non e ancor inorto. 

The liberator did not come. The Italians Averc not prepared to 
welcome a national liberation. No prince, no city, no citizens took 
up the cause of Italy, which existed in Machiavelli’s days as little 
as in the days of Rienzo. Even Machiavelli did not desire primarily 
unity for Italy; what he wished was to rid her of the barbarian 
invaders. He longed for the rebirth of the old vin'il, but his love 
was sti'ongest for the small republican states of his contemporary 
Italy. Above unity he placed liberty; above Italy, his native Flor- 
ence. His Italian patriotism was to bear no fruit; virtu was not to 
be born, corruption grew, and the Church, which A'lachiavelli had 
accused of “alone having prevented union in Italy,” reasserted 
itself triumphantly. The star of Italy was sinking fast, the world 
of the Roman Empire centering around the Mediterranean was 
eclipsed by the new world emerging on the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Prince, liberator of Italy, was only a pious hope of 
the lonely patriot; the Prince, prototype of a new State, came to 
life immediately, and has lately grown to proportions beyond any 
hope of the keen political thinker. 

• 3 

Where Italy failed, France succeeded. The great Renaissance 
monarch Francis I (1515-1547) assembled at his court a brilliant 
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array of writers and artists who did mucli to foster an increased 
feeling of pride in the political and cultural achievements of the 
kingdom. One of the court authors even went so far in his praise 
of the monarch as to declare that the name of the langue frmifoise 
was derived from the royal name Fran9ois. And in truth, the 
reign of Francis and the whole sixteenth century were a period of 
great enrichment for the French language. On August 15, 1539, 
Francis I ordered in articles no and in of the Ordinance of 
Villcrs-Cotterets (which initiated judicial reforms) that in the 
future all acts and pronouncements should be written and de- 
livered in French, which not only excluded Latin but also re- 
placed the local dialects. The reason which he gave was the neces- 
sity of clarity, of avoiding ambiguity and uncertainty; but beyond 
it appeared the dimly perceived goal of a unity of law based upon 
the unity of language as the foundation of the unified kingdom 
towards which the royalty aspired. 

Administration and law were not the only sources of the flower- 
ing of the French language. The new humanism brought the need 
of higher education for the nobility who were unable to read 
Latin. Louis XII’s historian, Claude de Seyssel, proposed the crea- 
tion of a “licterature en frangois,” and he himself translated Greek 
and Latin authors into French. The kings of France took up 
Seyssel’s suggestion and became patrons of the new literature, per- 
haps spurred on by the prologue of his “Justin,” in which he ad- 
monished Louis XII to follow the example of Rome. “What did 
the people and the princes of Rome do when they held the world 
empire and aspired to perpetuate and eternalize it? They found 
no way as sure and as certain as that of magnifying, enriching, and 
sublimating their Latin language, which at the beginning of the 
empire had been very meager and very crude, and afterwards of 
spreading it to the countries and provinces and peoples who had 
been conquered by them, together with their Roman laws em- 
bedded in their language.” The advice to integrate political aspira- 
tions with cultural vitality and radiant example fell on fertile soil; 
the French, true heirs of the ancient Romans and Greeks in that 
respect, founded their hegemony in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries on the intensity, clarity, and rationality of their civiliza- 
tion. 

In sixteenth century France, a brilliant pleiad of writers in 
prose and poetry made the French language the accomplished 
instrument which was accepted by all of civilized Europe as the 
common foundation of intellectual life. “The series of prose writers 
from Calvin to Montaigne, of poets from Marot to Regnier, elabo- 
rated a language yielding to no modern tongue in beauty, richness, 
flexibility and strength, . . . the merits of which have been tri- 
umphantly indicated by the confession and the practice of all the 
greatest writers of modern France.” ^ Pierre de Ronsard ( 1 5 24- 
1585) praised those who had first dared to abandon the language 
of the ancients in order to honor that of their own land. Geoffrey 
7^ory of Bourges in his Chmnpfleury proposed in 1529 that the 
French should follow the example of the Romans, who had domi- 
nated the greater part of the earth and had prospered more and 
obtained greater victories “par leur langue que par leur lance.” He 
wished that the French might do the same, “non pas pour estre 
tyrans et toys sur tons,” but to give to sciences and arts clear and 
adequate expression in their well ordered language; then not only 
the educated class but also the people would benefit from books. 
There was no question, he insisted, of disregarding Hebrew, 
Greek, or Latin, but only “de cheminer plus seurement en sa voye 
domestique, e’est a dire escripre en franqois, comme Fran9ois que 
nous sommes.” Joachim du Bellay’s audacious hope expressed in 
his “La Deffence et illustration de la langue frangoyse” (1550) 
that the French tongue, which was starting to take root, would 
grow to such heights that it could equal even Greek and Latin, 
became true. 

While Machiavelli was writing his Prmce, the great French 
humanists Guillaume Bude and Claude de Seyssel produced their 
version of the purpose and methods of princely government, Bude 
in his De V institution du Prince (1516), Seyssel three years later 
in his La Grand^ Monarchie de France (1519). Obviously their 
writings expressed an entirely different spirit. Machiavelli saw 
around him only corruption and decay, and cast about in vain for 
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the savior prince; the French humanists of his time greeted a king 
whom they hoped to see a king-philosopher and a father of the 
people, as Louis XIL had been called; and their writings reflected 
the general feeling of rise and grov'th which animated the French 
during the Renaissance." It was upon the suggestion of Bade that 
the Collegium Trilingue, the College Royal (later called College 
de France), was founded; historical research and historiography 
received a new stimulus, although the most popular works in the 
first half of the sixteenth century still adhered to the legend of 
the Trojan descent of the Franks.^" In spite of the hold of an- 
tiquity over the French mind, the vulgar tongue slowly established 
its position. Jean Bo din in his address on the instruction of youth, 
delivered in 1529 in Toulouse, objected to the exclusive use of 
Latin in the schools and proposed to use the Frencli language for 
scientific instruction. Less than twenty years later Louis Le Roy 
first lectured in French at a university and became the first author 
of a treatise on metaphysics in the vulgar language. 

French society underwent great changes: Francis I, the first 
king “du bon plaisir,” was supported by the jurists of his time (who 
played a role similar to that of the legists under Philip the Fair) in 
his attempt at centralization and autocracy. Francis succeeded in 
destroying the two pillars of medieval society — the feudal nobility 
and the Church; this change strengthened the power not only of 
the king, but also of the bourgeoisie, whose wealth was growing 
fast as a result of the new extension of commerce and the mobiliza- 
tion of riches, and who became the holders of all important offices. 
Yet nationalism was neither the source of inspiration nor the out- 
come of the consummation of this development. It did not create 
a stronger French nation; it tended to establish the absolute power 
of the king. Even for this, the foundation was not yet strong 
enough. Soon the monarchy and its newly won authority were 
engulfed in bitter religious wars, which, in spite of the efforts of 
a few tolerant and patriotic men, tore France into two hostile 
camps where religious zeal and personal ambition killed the germs 
of Renaissance patriotism.^^ 

Yet the Reformation contributed also to the development of the 
French national idea. The use of French for sermons and for 
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theological writings strengthened its position. The Fluguenot lead- 
ers published in Switzerland books in which the sovereignty of the 
people as distinguished from the monarch, and the priority of the 
rights of the nation and the commonweal, ’\t'ere emphasized. But 
these first seeds of the theory of popular so^'creignty were de- 
stroyed in France with the victory of the Catholic monarch. They 
were carried by Calvinism to other countries, to Moll and, Eng- 
land, and New England, whence they v^ere to return as full- 
grown plants to the France of the eighteenth century. Out of the 
religious wars in France the absolute monarchy, not popular rights, 
emerged victorious. Among the ruins of incessant religious strife 
a free spirit like Jean Bo din developed the theory of state sover- 
eignty to found society on a firm secular basis. FTe was conscious 
of a new supra religious unity of mankind to wliich the Indians of 
America and the natives of India belonged, a respublica vnindana 
or repuhlique umverselle de ce monde different from the medieval 
Christian Empire, which had not been truly universal. In the 
Colloquium bepuploineres (1588), he showed himself conscious 
of the relativity of all religions; in his Methodiis ad facilevi bis- 
toriaruin cognitionem (1566), he represented the new forward- 
looking and optimistic universalism of the later Renaissance. But 
in the midst of religions strife and the conflicts of medieval com- 
munes and feudal rights, he recognized the necessity for a supreme 
territorial authority. When, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, economic collapse and the general despair rendered the 
desire for internal peace irresistible, the power which emerged, 
unified administration, and restored prosperity was not the nation 
but the absolute monarchy, which now became the fountainhead 
of all political, religious, and cultural life. 

4 

In many ways the development in Germany was different from 
that in France, England, and Spain. In these countries the Renais- 
sance period witnessed the emergence of strong states which out- 
grew the vagueness, and shapeless universalism, of the Adiddle 
Ages and became the determining elements in the formation of the 
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future modern nation. In Germany the Empire never abandoned 
the ancient earth -encircling claim, though this had no more sub- 
stance than a shadow; it remained the hierarchical top of a feudal 
structure to which passed more and more of the real power as the 
feudal magnates of die Empire (but not the Empire itself) as- 
similated their administration to the example set by the new cen- 
tralized states of the West. As the lifeblood grew thinner in the 
center, it began to flow more richly through the arteries and 
capillaries; bur there were no veins to carry the blood back to the 
center, which grew more and more anemic, 

iVIaximilian of Habsburg (1493-1519) hoped to revive the Em- 
pire’s world claim and its internal structure; but, like all other 
princes of the Reich, he was more interested in his own dynastic 
territory than in a reform of the shapeless Empire inherited from 
the Middle Ages. As a nation the Germans continued in modern 
times to live in the Roman imperial idea, to regard themselves as 
the bearers of the universal empire, forever closely connected with 
the German nation. In the latter half of the fifteenth century this 
association of the Eloly Roman Empire with the German nation 
became manifested in the new title of Heiliges Romisches Reich 
Deutscher Nation^^ which expressed the Empire’s reduction to 
German lands but recalled that the universal empire everywhere, 
at least by right, belonged to the German nation, even if the actual 
possession was in abeyance. 

Yet the foundations of imperial power dwindled; the Germans 
found themselves harassed by the growing strength of their neigh- 
bors. In the east the Poles and tlie Czechs regained territory, and 
the Turks were threatening to penetrate deep into German lands; 
in the south the German control of Italy, the dream of medieval 
emperors, was gone; in the west the French, after having defeated 
the English, were able to turn their attention eastward to the 
Rhine, and the Lotharingian bishoprics, fiefs of the Reich, passed 
under French domination. This political pressure was aggravated 
by the economic decay following the shift of trade routes. The 
peat cities north of tlie Alpine passes and the Hansa lost their 
importance. While the Renaissance in Italy, France, and Great 
Britain saw a remarkable growth of cities and of their political 
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influence, Germany after the fifteenth century presented in its 
social structure a picture completely at variance with, that of 
Western Europe. The rapid commercial and cultural rise of Italian 
cities left its impress on the Italian Renaissance; in France the 
Third Estate, in alliance with the monarchy, weakened the posi- 
tion of the aristocracy; in England the cities allied themselves with 
the aristocracy to limit the royal power, and were used likewise by 
the royal power to establisli its control and ascendancy over the 
unruly aristocracy. In Germany the cities decayed in wealth and 
influence; politically they, like the Empire, lost their strength to 
the feudal aristocracy. While modern capitalism began to mold 
western social and political life, leading German spokesmen — 
Luther as well as Ulrich von Hutten — repudiated the penetration 
of modern capitalistic forms. They kept alive the medieval distrust 
of commerce and the trading class, and they clung to the antiquated 
feudal order, in the midst of economic changes. For them the 
differences of the economic order became, characteristically, moral 
issues; the backward agrarian regime wiiich they wished to pre- 
serve in Germany was regarded as ethically sound and therefore 
typically German, the new commercial capitalism seemed wicked 
and therefore expressed the innate moral shortcomings of the 
Italians and the French.^* 

This social differentiation between Germany and the West was 
paralleled in the development of the Reformation in Germany 
under Luther as compared to that in Switzerland and the West 
under Zwingli and Calvin. Lutheranism found its chief support 
among the princes and the nobility to whom Luther turned for 
help, Calvinism among the trading middle classes, the urban artisans 
and intelligentsia, in line with the social structure of Geneva and 
Zurich. Originally Protestantism derived from the springs which 
had nourished the medieval Catholic world; it tried to find a new 
answer to the old problems, it did not wish to destroy the medieval 
world but to fulfill it. But from a common starting point Luther 
and Calvin directed the Reformation into different paths. The in- 
tellectual, moral, and social movements which sprang from the 
soil prepared by the teachings and the leadership of the two great 
Reformers went far beyond their doctrines and intentions. Luther- 
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Lord. If thc)^ command anything against Him let us not pay the 
least heed to it.” In Calvin’s theocratic republic State and Church 
formed two aspects of one community; in both of them the glory 
belonged to God alone, both were essential. Secular work could 
thereby gain the importance of a divine vocation. As the social and 
political order appeared closely related to the divine and spirituah 
and historical life was viewed as a progn^ss to God and perfection, 
Calvin rejected the separation of public and personal morals. He 
was deeply imbued with the example of the people of Israel pre- 
sented in the Old Testament. The people and tlie poHs took on a 
profound religious significance, the people had to be a “peuple 
sainct,” the State a “christiana politia.” “The political order and 
the law of the Children of Israel appeared as so excelling, that a 
Solon or Plato, or even an angel, could not have imagined them.” 

Zwingli and Calvin were far removed from any concept of 
modern democracy. For tiiem magistrates remained instituted by 
God. But in the freer atmosphere of Switzerland with its traditional 
liberties the following generation soon established the right of the 
people to insist upon a government conforming to the law of God. 
Zwingli’s successor in Zurich, tleinrich BulUnger (1504-1575), 
proclaimed in his sermons the right of resistance and revolt against 
tyranny and bad government. Calvin’s .successor in Geneva, Th^o- 
doi'c de Beze (1519-1605), insisted in his Du droit des magistrats 
siir leurs sujets that the commonweal and the rights of the nation 
were superior to those of the sovereign, and that a justified armed 
resistance was in no way contrary to Christian patience. “Les 
peuples auxquels Dieu a plu de se laisser gouverner ou par un prince 
ou par quelques seigneurs choisis, sent plus anciens que leurs 
magistrats, et, par consequent, le peuple n’est pas cree pour les 
magistrats, mais an contraire les magistrats pour le peuple.” This in- 
sistence upon the sovereignty of the people, whose original cove- 
nant with God was prior and superior to the covenant between the 
people and its magistrates, was emphasized by the practical example 
of Swiss democracy. Josias Simniler of Zurich published in 1576 
his volumes De Repiihlica Helvetiorum, a popular presentation of 
Swiss history and public law, intended for foreign readers and very 
widely distributed and translated. With great patriotic ardor, 
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using the uncritical humanist histories of Switzerland by Johannes 
Stumpf and Aegidius Tschudi, proud of the free institutions and 
the military virtues of the Swiss people, Simmler tried to prove that 
republics could be as good as the best monarchies, and that a citizen- 
ship united by a free covenant could create a strong state. The 
political implications of Calvin’s theocracy and the example of 
Swiss liberties lived on among the Calvinists in Holland and 
England and gave birth to the free-church movement of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The differences between Wittenberg and Geneva 
widened, in their consequences, the estrangement between Ger- 
many and the West which had begun during the Renaissance. 

5 

The imperial idea dominated the German humanists. In the 
center of their thought stood the universal mission of the emperor, 
the Electors representing the whole of Christianity rather than 
only the German people. Sebastian Brant in his N arrenschijf ( 1494) 
and Hans Sachs forty years later in his Histori: das rdmisch Reich 
both stressed the universality of the Empire and its identity with 
the Roman Empire from Romulus to Charlemagne. The patriotism 
of the German humanists remained shapeless, extravagant, and 
fantastic, pursuing the empty dream of world domination. Many 
humanists saw in Maximilian . a new Charlemagne who would re- 
store a glorious empire as the center of mankind; they propagated 
a strong foreign policy to reassert the Empire’s claim in Italy and 
in the West. Their hostility aimed equally at Rome (the grievances 
against which filled the fifteenth century), at France (against 
which Alsatian humanists developed a typical borderland patri- 
otism), and at the Turks (against whom a new crusade was de- 
manded) . 

Fifteenth century Germany’s antagonism to Rome was ex- 
pressed in a letter to Aeneas Sylvius (1457) which the chancel- 
lor of the Elector of Mainz, Martin Mayr, complained of the im- 
poverishment of Germany by the Roman Curia. “A thousand cun- 
ning devices are being resorted to ingeniously for the purpose of 
extorting money from us barbarians. Therefore our nation, once of 
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such great fame, who acquired with her courage and blood the 
Roman Empire and was the mistress and queen of the world, has 
become poor and a tribute -paying maid; in this misfortune she has 
now for many years been complaining of this miserable lot. Now, 
however, our heads have awakened as it were from their slumber 
and are beginning to consider measures with which to check this 
evil. They have determined to throw off the yoke and to regain 
their old liberties. But the loss to the Roman Curia will not be 
negligible if the German princes carry out these plans.” 

The incipient German nationalism, largely confined to historians 
and poets, got its inspiration from this struggle against Rome and 
the Italians. The folk songs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were much more concerned with religious than with national ques- 
tions, and outside the religious sphere their interest was dynastic 
or personal rather than patriotic. But German humanists voiced 
the general sentiment of the people against the opulent life led by 
the Catholic clergy, apparently at the expense of the Germans. 
This feeling of economic exploitation was made even rnore bitter 
by the knowledge that the Italians despised the Germans and con- 
sidered them an easy prey. This feeling of national humiliation 
drove the German humanists to delve into the past and to draw 
from uncritically accepted legends the comforting knowledge 
that the German civilization was older and better than that of the 
Romans, and that the Italians had no right to treat the Germans as 
barbarians. Their efforts were helped by Poggio Bracciolini’s dis- 
covery in 1455' of the manuscript of Tacitus’ Gerinank^ in the 
monastery of Hersfeld. 

Triumphantly the German humanists reconstructed an ideal 
German type from this book, in which Tacitus contrasted the 
truthfulness, freedom, and simplicity of the barbarians with the 
degeneracy and servility of his countrymen. The humanists were 
only too ready to confound the Germans of their own day with 
the ideal type of the past. Thus, from the testimony of a Roman 
himself, they could assume the permanent superiority of the Ger- 
man character with its deeply innate feeling for loyalty and truth. 
German humanistic historiography soon served the one purpose of 
praising the German past and German virtues at the expense of all 
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Other nations. Among the humanists before the days of Luther 
some claimed even Adam as a German who spoke Alamannic, a 
language which must have been man’s original language — for did 
its name not signify all men's language? This language would once 
again be restored to its dominant position and replace all others 
when the Germans attained world control and established the true 
pax Genmnica under an emperor called Friedricii.^® The attitude 
towards the Roman Emperors vacillated: sometimes they were 
claimed as Germans, sometimes they were vilified and abused, as 
when Luther called Caesar “Alexander’s ape who destroyed gov- 
ernment and commonweal.” Luther even broke with the theory 
that the present Empire was a continuation of the Roman Empire. 
In his Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation he 
emphasized the fact that the Roman Empire had long ago been 
destroyed by the Mohammedans, that the Donation of Constantine 
had been revealed as a fraud, and that therefore tlie Pope liad no 
power to transfer the Empire from the Romans and Greeks to the 
Germans. 

When the humanist poet Heinrich Rebel was crowned laureate 
by iMaxiniilian at Innsbruck in 1501, he claimed in his address that 
the Germans had conquered practically the whole earth and had 
subjected many people, who by now had forgotten that they had 
ever been anything but Germans. The superiority of the Germans 
could be seen clearly in the fact that whereas the great heroes of 
antiquity had been motivated only by their avidity for glory and 
power, the Germans had acted out of a desire for justice and vir- 
tue. No people on earth, he said, had contributed more to Chris- 
tianity than the Germans; and it was for that reason that they had 
been found worthy to rule the world. iVIore realistic in his claims 
than the Swabian Heinrich Rebel was the Alsatian Jakob Wimphel- 
ing (1450-1528), who wished to prove that Alsace had always 
been German. In a pamphlet addressed to the magistrates of Stras- 
bourg he reiterated with great emphasis the claim that Charlemagne 
had been a German ruling over the French (whereas no Frenchman 
had ever ruled in Germany), and that his blood still flowed in the 
veins of some leading German princely houses, while it had long 
ago become extinct in France. “It must be known that the Germans 
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are different from the true Frenchmen by the color of their hair, 
their face, their tongue, their character and customs. Also the 
Germans are in the habit of winning their victories by the physical 
honesty of their men whereas the French win only by tlie quantity 
of their man power.” 

The most interesting and fertile mind of this generation of 
humanists was Konrad Celtcs (1459-1508). He knew all the Ger- 
man lands intimately from many years of wandering, he bewailed 
the loss of Italy and France as much as that of Poland and Transyl- 
vania, and he regretted the fact that the months of the German 
rivers had fallen into foreign hands. He hoped that the day would 
soon come when German students would no longer have to cross 
the Alps to study in Italy, when Italians would flock to the new 
universities north of the Alps and recognize the superiority of 
German poetry. Fie translated the Gerimnia of Tacitus into Ger- 
man, and was indefatigably on the lookout for old manuscripts 
and new discoveries in the field of German antiquities. Fie derived 
the word Gerimmis from the Latin adjective for “fraternal.” By 
that etymology he proved the high moral standards of the ancient 
Germans who had been called Gerinam by the Romans because 
they lived fraternally together, “quod fratrum solebant inter se 
vivere more.” He Jioped to write a German Aeneid and an imita- 
tion of the Italia llhistrata for Germany, an attempt undertaken 
without success by many of the leading German humanists. 

The nationalism of the German Renaissance literati deepened the 
historical consciousness of the Germans, though in an uncritical 
and unscientific way, and constructed for them a glorious past not 
only independent of Christianity and the Romans, but superior to 
them and more ancient. The antiquity of the Germanic tribes, their 
victorious peregrinations and migrations throughout the world, 
were discovered and fantastically embellished. The claim to do- 
minion was supported ethically as well as historically. The equa- 
tion of German and good, of alien and evil, led necessarily to a 
nationalistic exuberance which- throve in the amorphous state of 
German politics; in the ill defined political reality, which seemed 
to open up historically limitless horizons, national state and world 
empire merged. Thus, the German Renaissance nationalism re- 
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mained impractical in the field of politics and social organization, 
and entirely nonpolitical in reality. The period of its influence was 
too short to develop any central idea or social nucleus around 
which the nation could have been integrated in its growth; it 
helped to prepare the soil for the Reformation, but that new em- 
phasis upon faith and upon Christianity stifled the incipient na- 
tionalism which was to come to life again only three centuries later, 
in German Romanticism. 


6 

For a short moment it seemed as if Luther and the Reformation 
might express and integrate the vague and bewildered aspirations of 
the German people. When Luther stepped forth in 1517 he acted 
solely out of his individual religious experience. His courageous 
fight against the sale of indulgences, his passionate and powerful 
words, made him appear as the longed-for reformer who would re- 
generate the people and the Empire, and help them find an answer 
to the crying needs of a troubled period. The response of the 
people, their readiness for reform, carried Luther for a while into 
the center of social and national hopes. At the Diet of Worms he 
was a national figure, the embodiment of the hopes for a new 
powerful Empire, for the cure of misery and social injustice, and 
for a general reformation of the Church and the faith. He seemed 
to lead the struggle against all the evils which had beset the German 
people for the past century, and which had found their expression 
in perplexed writings, in deepened piety and in social unrest. In his 
Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation Luther 
voiced the feelings of the Germans of his time, “What has brought 
us Germans to such a pass that we have to suffer this robbery and 
this destruction of our property by the Pope? If the kingdom of 
France has resisted it, why do we Germans suffer ourselves to be 
fooled and deceived? . . . Do we still wonder why princes, 
noblemen, cities, foundations, convents, and people grow poor? 
We should rather wonder that we have anything left to eat.” 

The hopes set upon Luther soon proved vain. Luther disassoci- 
ated his Protestantism from the Empire and from the battle against 
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the social iniquities of the time; instead, Protestantism supported 
the local princely powers and the established order of class and 
caste. Very soon the concern of the Lutherans for national matters 
ceased entirely, and their only problem was the religious struggle 
against the Antichrist in Rome, a struggle not confined within any 
national or political frontiers. The connection of Lutheranism 
with the rise of nationalism in Germany is slight. Luther’s transla- 
tion of the Bible had a great, though indirect, influence upon the 
growth of a German national consciousness, as advancing Protes- 
tantism everywhere, with its emphasis on Bible and sermon, helped 
to consolidate the vernacular languages and to lend them a new 
dignity."^ Latin was dethroned at the very moment when, in an 
unprecedented way, it had started to become the universal language 
for a growing class of educated men, when it was restored to clas- 
sical purity and was no longer propagated by the Church alone 
but by the educated lay class as well. 

In this situation it was certainly of importance that Protestant 
translations of the Bible and Protestant sermons created for Euro- 
pean peoples a new literature accessible to the common man, a uni- 
fied literary language, and thereby a strong tie which could serve 
as a foundation for the later growth of nationalism. But the 
Protestant Bibles and prayer books were not motivated by a na- 
tional spirit; they were intended to serve religious ends. In several 
cases the Protestant nobility in a country sponsored the translation 
of the Bible into the vernacular of an alien subject race in order to 
spread the Gospel among them, and only a long time afterwards 
was the national revolt of the subject race seen as an unexpected 
and distant consequence of these translations, which through a 
strange shift of circumstances became one of the many factors in 
the composite and complex process of the growth of nationalism. 

Luther necessarily disappointed those Germans who had seen in 
him an ally in their own vague fight for a German nationalism. 
The only one among them who became an untiring apostle and 
agitator for a new national consciousness was Ulrich von Hutten 
(1488-1523).^^ This wandering scholar and knight spent his life in 
a brief fervent effort, but he had as small a following in his own 
country as did Machiavelli in Italy. His call died away unheard. 
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Erbarnit cuch iibers Vaterland, 

Ihr werteii Tcutschen, regt die Hand. 

Jetzt ist die Zeit, zu heben an 
Um Frciheit kriegen, Gott will’s ban. 

But the thoughts of this solitary poet and pamphleteer contained 
many of the germs which were later to grow into the foundations 
of German nationalism. 

Though similar in their positions as lonely forerunners of the 
later nationalism of their peoples, Machiavelli and Hutteii repre- 
sented two dhferent types. Adachiavelli was a burgher of one of 
the most developed and progressive communities of the time: 
Hutten was one of the last knights, a member of a dying class 
whose ideals of the past he shared and extolled. Machiavelli was 
one of the clearest thinkers of his time, a keen rationalist, a states- 
man well experienced in the handling of affairs and men: Hutten 
was a poet and an enthusiast, an agitator emotional in his appeal. 
Machiavelli had thrown off completely the spell of the medieval 
conception of Empire and Church, his mind was entirely secular: 
Hutten continued to live in a fantastic medieval world of Empire 
and Church; the ideals of medieval piety were so strong in him 
that he wished at one time to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
and he could say, “As Christ is the Lord of Eleaven, so is the 
German Emperor the Lord of the Earth.” 

Hutten needed the imperial idea to legitimate the imperial power, 
“but he saw the Empire also in a new light. The Emperor was the 
embodiment of the virtues of the German people. Lie was indeed 
the heir of the Roman Empire, but also of the imposing German 
legacy reaching from the victories of the Cimbri and the Teutons, 
from the wars of Arminius through the times of the Carolingians 
and Ottos until now.” Hutten accepted the vague imperialist 
dreams of the German humanists and the new half-legendary back- 
ground of antiquity upon which they had founded the German 
claim to dominion and to moral superiority. Elutten knitted the 
past and the present into a closer historical and moral unity than 
any of his predecessors had done. He discovered Arminius as a 
symbol of this unity and made him the hero and patron of German 
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nationalism. On his journey to Italy, from which he returned firm 
in his aversion for the Italians, he became acquainted with the 
newly published Annals of Tacitus, in whicli he found the story 
of Arminius and his victory over the Romans. From then on, Ar- 
minius became, for him not only a personal hero with whom he 
wished to identify his own life and destiny, but also the embodi- 
ment of the moral virtues and the political struggle of the whole 
German people throughout history. 

In imitation of Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead^ Hutten published 
several “conversations,” the last of wliich extolled Arminius as the 
Brutus Germanicus, the figliter against tyranny for liberty, the 
Cherusciis Uberrmus, invictissinnis et Germamsskmts. In the dia- 
logue the “most German hero” claimed preeminence over the three 
greatest heroes of antiquity — Alexander, Scipio, and Flannibal. 
His claim was recognized; but Minos, the judge of the Underworld, 
having already given the leading place to the three heroes, could 
not reverse his judgment. Therefore he accorded to Arminius the 
first rank among the liberators of the fatherland, above the two 
Brutuses — for, fighting Rome with all means at his disposal, in- 
cluding cunning and duplicity, Arminius had vindicated the right 
of the fatherland against the most unjust tyrants.'^' Liberty gained 
a new meaning with Flutten. It was not, as with Luther, the liberty 
of the Christian, nor, as with the Germans traditionally, the liber- 
ties of the Estates, classes, and orders vdthin the Empire; it was na- 
tional liberty, the liberty of the Germans against Rome, against 
“alien” oppression — an oppression felt with particular bitterness 
because throughout this struggle the oppressors, an efleminate and 
cowardly people, seemed morally inferior to the Germans: 

Ein weibisch volck, ein weyche schar, 

On hertz, on mut, on tugent gar, 

Der keiner hatt gestritten nye, 

V on kryegen weissz nit was, noch wie, 

Da seind wir uberstritten von. 

Im'hertzen thut mir wee der hon.'*’ 

Hutten integrated the German economic, religious, and political 
struggle against Rome into a powerful appeal to German national- 
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ism. The struggle was to him not an accident, it was the substance 
and meaning of all German history, not only political but ideolog- 
ical — ^liberty against tyranny, virtue and truth against moral weak- 
ness and falsehood. But Ulrich von Hutten found no active support 
in his generation: Alaximilian, Charles V, and Luther, all failed him. 
In 1521 he addressed Charles V in a furious outcry, full of national 
pride and personal despair: “For why should Germany have 
merited to perish with thee instead of for thee,!^ Lead us rather into 
open danger, into war, into conflagrations; let all nations conspire 
against us, let all people bear down upon us, let us be harassed by 
the weapons of all, so that we may be allowed to try out our virility 
in the danger rather than succumb and serve so humbly, so un- 
manly, without struggle and bloodshed, like women.” And in 
Luther he realized a diiference of approach.” “Mea humana sunt, 
tu perfectior iam totus ex divinis dependis.” When Hutten reached 
the end of his brief life he had learned that neither the two great 
medieval forces, imperialism and religion, nor the German princes. 
Estates, and people comprehended his new nationalism. “Allein ich 
alles hab gethan dem vatterland zu nutz und gut,” Flis eftorts ended 
in dismal failure: yet the character of his German nationalism con- 
tributed to the shaping of its future course. 

7 

At the very time that the Renaissance and the Reformation laid 
the foundations of religious and national pluralism, Charles V re- 
asserted, in a last great effort, the medieval tradition of religious 
and political universalism. A new imperial power, no longer cen- 
tered in Germany, but in Spain, attempted to adapt itself to the 
new conditions of an expanding world. Though the Iberian Penin- 
sula, like its Eurasian counterparts, the Russian plain and the Bal- 
kans, preserved the traits of the Middle Ages longer than any other 
area in Europe, it was the gate through which medieval Europe, 
confined to the Mediterranean and its trade routes, passed into the 
new world and the new age that was opened up by the Iberian 
discovery of the oceans. This borderland, separated from Europe 
by the mountain barrier of the Pyrenees, linked to Africa by cul- 
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tural and political ties, tliis meeting place of two civilizations and 
two worlds, now became the starting place for a third world, 
During the course of a short century the three newly discovered 
oceans — the Atlantic, the Indian, and the Pacific — lapped the 
shores of four continents which had their focus in the Iberian 
Peninsula. The year 1492 inaugurated a period of unprecedented 
splendor, of unbelievable greatness, Charles V ruled over an empire 
infinitely greater and more fabulous than the Roman Empire had 
ever been. In the sixteenth century, the golden century of Spanish 
history, Spain not only held the imperial crown of the Ploly Roman 
Empire; she ruled the Netherlands and Burgundy, Italy and Portu- 
gal, and a vast dominion beyond the seas. Her troops sacked Rome 
in 1527; and in 1571 her fleet defeated the enemy with whom 
Christianity had for more than nine hundred years contested the 
control of the iU edi terra ne an. Spain seemed destined, as no nation 
before her, to a universal mission. 

But the mission which the new conquests and the ambitions of 
Charles V imposed upon Spain was far beyond her real strength 
and resources. Although the Iberian Peninsula was a well defined 
natural unit it had never reached the stage of national integration. 
The orographic and climatic conditions of the land, the character 
of its inhabitants, the inveterate traditions of its provinces, resulted 
in diversity and strife rather than in a common effort. After one 
century of world domination the land remained poor, its inhabitants 
impervious to the possibilities of new standards of production, the 
reality of their daily life mean and sordid. An escape from these 
conditions seemed to lead only into romantic adventure, mysticism, 
and dreams. The high-soaring imperialism of Charles V could 
strike no firm roots in the soil of Spain. 

Destiny seemed to have singled him out as the last militant 
champion of medieval universalism. All its great traditions con- 
verged in his birth and growth. His great-grandfather Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, whose name he bore, had planned to re-create 
the Lotharingian Empire of the Carolingians from the North Sea 
to the Afediterranean. His grandfather Maximilian, from whom he 
inherited the lands of the Plabsburgs and the imperial crown, had 
been the “last knight” and the last hope of an inperial renaissance.^ 
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The grandparents of Charles V on his mothcr’vS side had unified 
Spain and had left it and the New World to liim as a legacy. He 
grew up in the Netherlands, then the richest and most progressive 
part of Europe, in contact with the world of letters and the spirit 
of humanism. Elis first tutor was an Italian, Mercurino Gattinara, 
Avhose ideas had been formed by Dante’s De Monarchk, and who 
expected from Charles V the realization of the hope of a universal 
monarchy. As a boy of sixteen he became King of Spain in 1516. 
Three years later Ferdinand Alagellan, in the service of Charles, 
set out on the first circumnavigation of the globe, and Charles 
himself was elected Eloly Roman Emperor. Immediately he Avas 
forced to take up the issue that dominated his life, the unity of 
Christendom and Empire. He wished to defend their security 
against the Turks— he had to defend their existence against Luther. 
Just as Maximilian had been called the last knight^ so one might call 
Charles V the last Catholic Emperor. Lie made Spain the crusader 
for the Catholic idea. 

The means used by Charles V to vitalize the medieval imperial 
idea Avere characteristic of the new age of royal power and dynastic 
etatism. Elis imperial vision rested upon dynastic foundations — the 
road mapped our by his grandfather Maximilian. In pursuance of 
this policy he married his son Philip to the Queen of England; and 
if a son had been born into this Avedlock the Elabsburgs would 
have concentrated more power in their hands than any royal house 
in history. This dynastic imperialism, medieval in its dream, mod- 
ern in its reality, was resisted by the leading Catholic princes of 
the time. In his fight against Charles V, Francis I of France, Avho 
even allied himself with the Turks against the Christian Empire, 
represented the nascent idea of a national state. The Pope, a ter- 
ritorial prince of the Renaissance, interested in the furtherance of 
his own dynastic aims, took up arras against the imperial champion 
of the Catholic faith. The brunt of the new Elabsburg imperialism 
was carried by Spain, the heart of the Empire, “the foundation, 
protection, and strength of all the others.” 

The imperial idea could rest in Spain upon a long tradition. 
Spaniards proudly reminded themselves that some of the greatest 
Roman emperors had been Spaniards. Whereas other nations had 
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sent tribute to Rome, Spain had provided t)ie imperial city with 
rulers like Trajan, Hadrian, and Theodosius the Great. In Spain 
alone, at the end of the fifteenth century, the crusading spirit, after 
eight centuries, had not only survived but grown in fervor. In 
1492 the long period of the recovquista of Spain from the iMoham- 
medans, who had planted their banner on Iberian soil in 71 1, came 
to an end with the recovery of the last Moslem stronghold in 
Western Europe. In the same year Columbus sailed westward in a 
crusading spirit. In the sixteenth century Spain, isolated from 
Europe up to that time and turned against Islam, was drawn into 
European politics. She became their center, and at the same time 
the center of an effort to spread throughout Europe and the New 
World the crusade against infidels and heretics. In that glorious 
century Spain, the seat of great learning and great art, had an in- 
vincible infantry and a navy that ruled the seas, and was not only 
the world center of power but also the heart of Christianity. 

Out of a struggle of seven centuries arose the world empire of 
the Hispamdcid on which the sun never set. Even from tlie be- 
ginning the imperial title had not been unknown to medieval Spain. 
In the northwestern corner of the Peninsula, Alfonso III (866-910) 
of Leon called himself imgnus imperator; and his successors claimed 
the titles of imperator legiouensis and magmis basileiis. In the 
twelfth century Castile had been joined with Leon, and her kings 
(down to Alfonso VII, the last who was expressly crowned em- 
peror of Leon in 1135) claimed to be imperatores super oinnes 
Hispaniae nationes,^^ By that time Portugal, separating from Leon 
in 1095, had grown into an independent county, and in the east, 
near the Basque kingdom of Navarra, the kingdom of Aragon on 
the Ebro had united with Catalonia, the old Spanish March of 
Charlemagne. Castile, Aragon, and Portugal determined the history 
of the Iberian Peninsula in the later iVIiddle Ages and carried the 
crusade against the Moors to a successful conclusion. 

The reconqiihta had been a slow process. In the early Middle 
Ages, Christians and Mohammedans had lived together in the 
Iberian Peninsula with no feeling of hatred or hostility. For more 
than three centuries the Mohammedans, who had occupied all the 
fertile lands, were infinitely superior, not only politically but in- 
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tellectually. Islamic Cordova was the economic and political (as 
well as cultural) center of the whole peninsula. As allies or vassals 
of Mohammedan princes, Christian princes fought indiscriminately 
against otiier Christians or other iMohammedans. The national hero 
of Spain, Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar (c. 1035-1099), whose honorary 
title “the Cid” is derived from the Arabic Sidi, or My Lord, fought 
frequently in the service of iMohammedan princes; and the legend 
glorifies his victories indiscriminately — both over Christians and 
over Mohammedans. He was the expression not of a national ideal 
but of the ideal of chivalry which united Mohammedan and Chris- 
tian knights alike. His cultural life was deeply colored by Islam and 
its rational civilization.^® The crusading spirit grew into its own 
only in the later Middle Ages — and then it drew its strength from 
the severe and barren plateau of Castile. Whereas Aragon had be- 
come a great center of learning in constant intercourse with France 
and Italy, Castile, inaccessible within its mountain barriers, was 
shut off from Europe, liostile to foreign influences, withdrawn into 
itself. Barcelona blossomed as the seat of an early Renaissance 
civilization; the kings of the Aragonian dynasty ruled in Sicily and 
Naples; Aragon and Catalonia were a Mediterranean power. But 
the nobility of Castile were attracted by the wealth of the southern 
provinces of Spain, by the higher civilization of the flourishing 
plains tilled and ruled by the Moors. Castile and Aragon were dif- 
ferent in tradition, history, and spirit. Even the marriage of Isabella 
of Castile and Ferdinand of Aragon in 1469 failed to produce more 
than a purely dynastic tie between the two countries. Yet the two 
Catholic monarchs were able in 1492 to bring the age of the re- 
cojiquista to a close, and in the same year to start the conqtustadores 
off upon their new crusades. 

But Spain was no unit. The kingdoms and provinces remained 
isolated in their historical traditions and geographic fastness. Nor 
was there any religious unity in the peninsula. In many sections the 
Catholics were outnumbered by Mohammedans and Jews, and the 
Islamic and Hebrew civilizations continued to exercise a great at- 
traction, especially upon the nobility, who now mixed as freely 
with the Jews as formerly with the Moors, There were few families 
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of the aristocracy and few high dignitaries of the Church in whose 
veins there did not flow some Jewish or Moorish blood. This re- 
ligious disunity stood in the way of the growth of national unity. 

The obstacles to cultural and political amalgamation were greater 
in Spain, in an age when religion was the determining factor, than 
in any other country, Soon, with Lutheran propaganda rapidly 
winning converts and the Moors plotting with their brethren in 
faith in Northern Africa and Turkey for the reconstitution of 
Islamic Spain, all chances for integration seemed lost. Under these 
circumstances the royal power began the battle for the unity of 
faith and the purity of blood — the Jimpieza de sangre — which was 
to integrate the Spanish nation around the throne and the Church. 

The Catholic Majesties instituted the Holy Inquisition in 1478 
as an instrument with which to forge the unity of the State, to 
break the independence of the nobility and the clergy and to weed 
out all heresy. The Inquisition fought Mohammedans and Jews 
as enemies of the faith, who hindered the unification of the nation. 

It was an instrument of religious reformation, created to combat 
laxity of faith and life; out of its flames arose the burning and 
austere zeal of the Spanish Counter-Reformation. Admission to | 

high office and to the military orders was made dependent upon i 

proof of purity of blood over at least four generations. The Popes [ 

opposed this demand, but they were impotent against the Inquisi- > 

tion. Later on, the Inquisition persecuted Lutherans, humanists, 1 ; 

followers of Erasmus, and heretic mystics. Disregarding old and | 

recognized privileges of provinces and classes, it established a unity ;!: 

of jurisdiction for the whole territory of Spain. Through the im- f 

mense fines and property confiscations which it imposed, it aug- 
mented the royal treasury and forced the rebellious spirit of the 
nobles into submission. Here we find the spirit of C7ims regio illhts 
religioy of un roi^ une loi, une foi fully at work. It helped to iden- * 

tify State and Church and tried to forge a unity of faith, life, and 
loyalty, out of the vastly different traditions, religions, and races 
of Spain. And it used a method which “doomed the Spanish people 
to two centuries of vicious progress on a false path, and, by afford- 
ing them a unity which in the nature of things could not be per- 
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manent, enabled them to impose themselves upon the world to an 
extent out of all proportion to their capacity, resources, and real 
strength.” 

On this foundation was built the Golden Century of Spain. 
State and Church had been welded into the closest unity, but the 
integration of the nation had not been achieved. The Catholic 
iVIajesties could identify their rule “at the very outset with the ad- 
vancement of the Faith, and with the successful completion of the 
national task,” but they could not fuse the different administra- 
tions of the provinces. The Church alone became a truly national 
institution, almost independent of the Pope, jealous of its preroga- 
tives and autonomy as against the Floly See; yet it was at the same 
time universal and filled with a missionary zeal. Under Philip II 
the Church became the raison d'etat of the Spanish State and the 
foundation of its world-embracing imperialism.®’ The Spaniards 
of the sixteenth century were, in their own eyes, of a unique purity 
and nobility of faith and blood, world conquerors and warriors 
for the one true universal religion. The conqueror remained the 
crusader. The religious and the national ideal fused, but the na- 
tional ideal was imperial, while the religious ideal was universal. 

The Catholic Majesties and the Inquisition did not succeed in 
integrating Spain. They left the country “a congeries of separate 
states, differing from one another in race, in traditions, in language, 
and in government, and bound together solely by the fact that they . 
possessed a common kingship — a loose- jointed, heterogeneous em- 
pire, the fundamental principle of whose administration was that 
of decentralized despotism.”®* The New World had been con- 
quered for Castile and Leon, the Aragonese had no part in it. It 
was not till the year 1596 that identical privileges for emigration to 
the Americas were extended to all the inhabitants of Spain, includ- 
ing the Aragonese. Philip II, in an effort to carry the centralization 
and unification of Spain further, chose a new capital in the center 
of the country — ^a town void of any historical or cultural tradition, 
situated in the midst of a barren and treeless plateau suffering from 
oppressive heat and fiery dust storms in summer and icy northern 
gales in winter. After 1560 Madrid was the “only court” in Spain. 

Philip IPs century was not only the century of Spanish world 
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power but also that of Spanish learning and arts. A new national 
pride filled the heart of the Spaniard. Castilian, the language of the 
court and of great literary works, became the official language of 
the country and gained supremacy over the other regional tongues. 
In his address on reform of education, Simon Abril suggested to 
Philip II that the physicians should use “clear Castilian instead of 
an obscure and barbarous Latin,” and that civil law should be ex- 
pressed “en lengiia conuin y popular.” The glory of the Spanish 
language spread throughout Europe in the sixteenth century, 
“partly by fugitive Spanish Jews who tenaciously retaiued their 
Castilian for generations and centuries.” Leading humanists and 
churchmen like Luis de Leon (i 527-1 591) ennobled tlie ver- 
nacular by using it in their theological writings and in their 
verse. Leon sounds the new pride in the national language in the 
Preface to the first part of his De los vombres de Cristo, when he 
exhorts all buenos mgenios to write “en nuestra lengua, para el 
iiso comun de todos.” Generally Luis de Leon may be said to voice 
the sentiment of his time. “If we examine the whole history of the 
past, we will find nothing greater or more unexpected than that 
which happened in the time of our fathers, when the Spanish, cross- 
ing die vast deep, discovered a new world, not smaller, perhaps 
much larger, than the Empire of Rome.” He found the new epoch 
prophesied in the Bible and very ingeniously proved that the 
Spaniards were a predestined people, “although whether it is to be 
envied or pitied on that account would be no easy matter to de- 
cide.” 

The Spain of the Golden Century was the home of the religious 
fervor and the militant passion of the struggle against the Protestant 
Revolution. The conflict demanded a ruthless insistence upon un- 
questioned unity, a horror of the slightest contamination by the 
new ideas, a rigidity against any concession which might under- 
mine the whole structure. The Society of Jesus was nurtured by the 
spirit of Spain. Under Charles V, Spain had participated, for a short 
while, in the open spaces of the world; under Philip II she with- 
drew again, distrustful of all foreign influences, all contact with 
new ideas. The currents of European thought and social develop- 
ment in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries hardly crossed 
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the Pyrenees; sheltered by this unsurmountable barrier, a new 
scholasticism was revived. After a short glorious period of world 
leadership, Spain ceased to be of Europe intellectually and econom- 
ically. Though she had been, after France, the first state in Europe 
to lay the foundations of nationhood and national unification, she 
was unable to enter modern nationhood in the eighteenth century. 

For the wave of national pride, the consciousness of a national 
mission which spread over Spain in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, had nothing in common with modern nationalism. It did 
not transform the Spanish people, it did not awaken new energies 
in them; it gave them no new cohesion which would have enabled 
them to leave the Middle Ages behind and to establish the social, 
intellectual, and economic life of the country on new foundations. 
Therefore the Spaniards were incapable of maintaining the great- 
ness which a brief century had showered upon them. Their atti- 
tude towards economic life remained medieval and Oriental. They 
despised manual work, trade, commerce, and agriculture. With 
the expulsion of the Mohammedans and Jews not only the traders 
but also the artisans and the peasants left the land. Nobody took 
their places; the Castilians looked down upon these trades as the 
manual work of inferior races and cursed infidels, for they con- 
sidered themselves noblemen by birth and destiny. Everyone 
wished to be at least an hidalgo — an Jnjo de algo, a son of some- 
body. A furor no biliar ins had seized the Spaniards; the glory of the 
past filled them with conceit; for the present they lived in illusions, 
far from the saddening reality around them. The influence of the 
Church increased idleness. As early as 1570 a quarter of the adult 
population was clerical, and in 1626 Spain had 9,088 monasteries 
and innumerable nunneries. For a short time the cultural flowering 
of Spain went on simultaneously with her political and economic 
decay; but in 1621 Spain was an “exhausted, depopulated country, 
riddled by corruption from top to bottom, swarming with beggars 
and hangers-on of the court, of the nobles and of the monas- 
teries.”^^ 

The picture of desolation was further darkened by the final ex- 
pulsion, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, of the de- 
scendants of baptized Moors, the number of whom amounted 
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probably to half a million. Under these conditions Spain was un- 
able to fulfill the mission to which she felt herself called — to be the 
center of world unity and of world faith. The Spanish kings had 
been animated by a sincere intention of drawing the Indians, by 
a vast education program, into the one Catholic civilization. But 
this farsighted policy broke down after 1600. The royal subsidies 
to the Indian University in Tlaltelolto were discontinued. The 
vision of the equality of the Indians with Spaniards in a vast Indo- 
Iberian Empire faded; a period of cruel oppression began. In the 
Americas as well as in Spain the Empire decayed.^® The integration 
of Spain into a modern nation, the vitalization of her empire, re- 
mained a dream, and Spain relapsed into seclusion from the general 
current of European development. The seventeenth century no 
longer belonged to Spain, but to England, the country which first 
succeeded in welding her state and people into a modern nation. 
Like Spain, England had been a European borderland, backward 
and poor, and had been awakened only with the dawn of the At- 
lantic era. But whereas Spain remained impervious to the intel- 
lectual, economic, and religious revolutions, England was nourished 
by them and became in the seventeenth century the home from 
which they radiated to the New World and to the European conti- 
nent. 


8 

The Norman Conquest created in England, in spite of its insular 
situation, certain difficulties in the formation of a continuous na- 
tional consciousness. The amalgamation of the three main racial 
strains — the Celts, the Saxons, and the Normans — proceeded only 
slowly. The national legend of the England of King Arthur’s 
Round Table was of Celtic origin; Richard Plantagenet Coeur de 
Lion, a prince who felt himself French and had no esteem for the 
English, became a national hero. Only in the fourteenth century 
did the English language gradually replace French in law courts 
and in official life; it was about 1450 that English became dominant 
in legal documents. Parliament began to hold its sessions in English 
in 1362, giving as the reason the fact that the French language was 
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little understood by the people. But French literature retained its 
predominant influence among the educated classes, and it could 
be said of Chaucer that he was “remarkable for being one of the 
few masters in the very front rank of our literature whose work 
seems almost devoid of any definite patriotic impulse.” 

Until the end of the fifteenth century poverty and backwardness 
drove the English armies to the rich and fertile lands across the 
Channel, Froissart, certainly no unfriendly observer, spoke of the 
English as “covetous and envious above measure of other men’s 
wealth.” England’s population of somewhat more than three mil- 
lions was then only lialf that of Spain, about a quarter of that of 
France, and about a fifth of that of Germany. The end of the 
Flundred Years War and the rise of the house of Tudor marked a 
milestone in the development of the English nation. The defeat of 
France and the withdrawal from the continent strengthened 
England in the long run and laid the foundations for her greatness. 
Protected by the wall of the sea she felt herself safe against any 
attack from across the Channel. Thus she could turn all her ener- 
gies in an entirely new direction, towards the Atlantic Ocean. 
This turning point in English history coincided with the turning 
point of European economic and political life, when the center of 
the continent shifted from the jVlediterranean, far away from rlie 
British Isles, to the Atlantic Ocean, beyond which new worlds of 
fabulous riches beckoned. Favored by these changes, England could 
develop earlier than any other European country certain funda- 
mental conditions for the growth of modern nationhood and thus 
prepare the ground for the full development of modern nationalism 
in the seventeenth century. 

With the absence of foreign wars and with the growing ex- 
pansion of economic life, the system of classes and castes, which 
elsewhere continued in its rigidity and checked the growth of na- 
tionalism, broke down in England. The common discussions in 
Parliament about the welfare of the land as a whole promoted the 
growth of a national feeling. The fact that no foreign wars 
threatened the country removed the need of a strong centralized 
authority and increased the power of Parliament and of local self- 
government. The predominance of yeomen archers in the English 
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army, in contrast to the continental armies, which had the knightly 
cavalry as their backbone, also played a part in shifting the em- 
phasis from feudal loyalty to a more national sentiment. The 
aristocracy, greatly reduced in numbers by the internal Wars of 
the Roses, lost much of their warrior spirit. Under the changing 
conditions, the new aristocracy became wealthy landowners inter- 
ested in prosperity and governed by business instincts. They were 
not separated by insurmountable barriers from the rising Third 
Estate. Rich traders bought landed estates and followed the life 
of the nobility; younger sons of the nobility, whose only career on 
the continent was as officers in the army, became merchants in 
England. In such an atmosphere of national security, expanding 
wealth, and parliamentary influence, tlie conditions for the growth 
of individual liberty and respect for the processes of law, and for 
tlie security and calculability of transactions guaranteed by law, 
developed. Public opinion became a factor carrying weight in the 
decisions of those in authority; the emancipation of individuality 
and private initiative from the bonds of medieval tradition and 
feudal society coalesced with the slow growth of a feeling of self- 
confidence and self-reliance which became characteristic of the 
English in the sixteenth century. 

The accession of the Tudors to power (1485) terminated the 
long civil wars in which the strength of the feudal barons of 
England had become exhausted, and laid the foundations for that 
homogeneity which was the necessary condition for the later de- 
velopment of nationalism. Plenry VIII, a typical product of the 
Renaissance, played for English history and nationalism a role 
similar to that of the absolute kings on the continent; and the re- 
sult of his reign was the growth of a conscious English etatism. He 
represented the new tendency for strong monarchy, he identified 
his own personal craving for power, pleasure, and wealth with the 
nascent national demand for greatness and growth. He destroyed, 
finally, the bond which tied England to medieval universalisin. He 
accepted the title of Majesty, reserved until then for the Emperor. 
Ele established the national English Church, a Church in its be- 
ginning supported by reasons of state rather than by the life-giving 
forces of nationalism. He established England’s and Ireland’s in- 
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dependence from the Pope, lie united Wales with England, he as- 
sumed through an act of Parliament the title of King of Ireland, 
and he started to build English naval might. Pie uprooted the last 
traces of feudal power in England and did much to raise the 
strength of the middle class and the gentry, in whom the Tudors 
found their support. The new wealth which began to pour into 
England quickened the shift in the prestige and influence of the 
social classes.'^ 

In the Elizabethan period the Renaissance came to fruition in 
England at a time when it was already on the wane on the conti- 
nent, and when rlie new impulses of the Reformation dominated 
men’s minds. The growth of power and wealth, the beginning of 
colonial expansion, the increased literary activity, produced an in- 
tense patriotic pride, which had, however, nothing yet of the 
deeply rooted, ever present, and all-pervading character of modern 
nationalism. The Renaissance still carried on the heritage of the 
Middle Ages in its emphasis upon the internationality of learning, 
upon the one great republic of letters which was the secularized 
respublica Christiana, a feeling well expressed by Samuel Daniel 
(1562-1619) in his verses: 

It be’ing the proportion of a happie Pen, 

Not to b’iiiuassal’d to one Aionarchie, 

But dwell with all the better world of men, 

AVhose spirits all are of one communitie; 

Whom neither Ocean, Desarts, Rockes nor Sands 
Can keepe from th’intertraffique of the minde. 

But that it vents her treasure in all lands. 

And doth a most secure commercement finde.'’" 

The Reformation itself preserved strong universalistic aspects. But 
the great cultural strides which, for the first time, England made in 
the last part of the sixteenth century, to catch up with the develop- 
ment in Italy and France, gave to the English a new feeling of im- 
portance, although for many years to come the civilization of the 
two continental countries remained the example and the inspiration 
of English intellectual life. The new pride led to a closer observa- 
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tion of English life, its institutions and peculiarities, its traditions 
and history. Therein the English writers and antiquarians followed 
again the general trend of the Renaissance, with its newly awakened 
interest in research into the national past. Sir Thomas Smith’s 
De Repiihlica Anglomm-. T be Manner of Governeinent or Policie 
of the Reahne of England (1583) clearly points out the extent to 
wliich, in the Tudor period, the king was the center of all national 
life. “To be short, the prince is the life, the head, and the authoritie 
of all thinges that be doone in the realme of England.” 

The splendor of the Elizabethan monarchy induced many Eng- 
lishmen to stress their equality with Frenchmen and Italians, nay, 
even their superiority. Richard Carew (1555-1620), who had 
translated the first five cantos of Tasso’s Godfrey of Bvlloigne, or 
the recoiierie of Hierusalam, wrote An Epistle concerning the ex- 
cellencies of the English tongue^ in \vhich he claimed preeminence 
for the English language over all others, because it had borrowed 
from them all. William Camden (1551-1623), his contemporary, 
wrote after the example of the Italia lllustrata of Blondus a descrip- 
tion of Great Britain, having traveled throughout the land. His 
Britannia, she Florentissimorum Regnormn Angliae, Scotiae, Hi- 
berniae, et Insularum adjacentium ex inthnd antiqiiitate Choro- 
graphica Descriptio (1586) immediately became a great success, 
and went within a short time through several editions of the Latin 
original and of the English translation. This patriotic pride found 
its most famous expression in the last years of Elizabeth. It was 
then that Samuel Daniel xvrote in his Musophibis\ 

And who, in time, knowes whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores 
This gaine of our best glory shall be sent, 

T’inrich vnknowing Nations with our stores? 

What worlds in th’yet vnformed Occident 
May come refin’d with th’accents that are ours? 

And at the same time Shakespeare praised 

This other Eden, demi-paradise. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
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Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 

A few years previously John Eyly in his EnpfMcs n 7 id His Englmd 
(1580) had expressed a feeling which was to become common in 
the seventeenth century: “So tender a care hath he alwaies had of 
that England, as of a new Israel, his chosen and peculiar people.^’ 

In the sixteenth century the foreigners who had played a leading 
role in English economic and cultural life began to lose their pre- 
dominance.'" The growth of the English middle classes and Eng- 
lish learning rendered them gradually superfluous. The new feeling 
of English vitality, together with the new opportunities offered 
to a nation on the Atlantic shore, made itself felt in the beginning 
of English colonial enterprise. Contrary to the suggestion of racial 
mysticism, the English are not a race endowed by nature for 
adventures on the sea. No “Viking” blood has called them to 
discoveries and explorations. Down to the sixteenth century the 
English were a purely land-bred people. The great age of explora- 
tion belonged to the Iberians; in love for the sea and boldness of 
enterprise, the English were then inferior to all the jVIediterrancan 
peoples and even to the French. Only slowly, in the age of Eliza- 
beth, did the English become a great seafaring nation and build 
an empire based upon navy and commerce; the exploits of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and the narrations of Richard Elakluyt spurred 
imagination on to domination of the seas. But it is characteristic 
that even at the end of the reign of Elizabeth, the greatest English 
poet, in the infinite variety of his human types, does not create 
for us a single English sailor.'^^ 

Thus, the Tudor period laid the foundations for the growth of 
English nationhood. The consciousness of the English state cen- 
tered around its monarch; English etatism dates back to that pe^od. 
But the English people and English culture had not yet come into 
their own. Even in the Elizabethan period a widespread fear per- 
sisted that the English language had only a very limited future. 
Literary criticism remained almost completely dominated by the 
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classical standards of the past. There was as yet little feeling for 
English literature as such, aiifl therefore great contemporary Eng- 
lish poets w'ere measured by universal classical standards and not 
recognized in their own right.*^^ Sliakespcare was regarded as a 
“popular” writer throughout his life, inferior to Ben Jonson with 
his superior classical training and his observance of the classical 
heritage. The continuing domination of classical tradition, with 
its emphasis on eternal rather than national literary standards, held 
men back — as Bacon said, “by a sort of enchantment” — from the 
realization of the greatness of their own achievement. Only with 
the beginning of the seventeenth century is a recognition of the 
English genius as peculiarly English expressed, and the point em- 
phasized that rules of poetry and taste change with peoples and 
ages. Modern poetry may be equal or superior to classical poetry 
even if it varies fundamentally from the standards of the latter. 
Thus Samuel Daniel defended rhyme as suitable to the English 
language although unknown to classical poetry, and English archi- 
tecture against the imitation of ancient styles. The moderns, he 
said, need not model themselves upon Greeks or Romans, for “we 
are tlie children of nature as well as tliey.” 

This assertion of autonomy and of the possibility of progress 
was best mirrored in Francis Bacon’s new attitude towards science. 
He represented the Tudor Renaissance in its utilitarian and ex- 
perimental realism, in its faith in a universal, rational morality, 
and in its desire for power over nature. But he went farther than 
his contemporaries; he first firmly proclaimed science as the foun- 
dation of man’s power, “Hominis imperiiim sola scientia constare, 
tantum enim potest quantum scit.” It was the new feeling of life 
in the rising third estate which he summed up in the famous glori- 
fication of knowledge “Scientia est potentia.” He foresaw un- 
limited progress, “Genus humanum novis operibus et potestatibus 
continue dotare”; he was filled with the consciousness of being the 
first to point the way to a new use of science. “Finis scientiarum 
a nemine ad hue bene positus est.” According to Bacon the aim of 
science is the good of society, “the relief of man’s estate.” In his 
Novum Organimi..^ Containing Rules for Conducting the Under- 
standing in the Search of Truth and Raising a Solid Structure of 
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Universal Philosophy (1620), he proclaimed scientific experiments 
the organ for understanding the worlj:! and for interpreting nature 
by observation, induction and experimentation. 

A comparison of Bacon’s Ncao Atlmtis (1626) with an earlier 
work like More’s Utopia (1516) reveals a significant change in the 
attitude towards science and its power. Bacon laid much less stress 
on changes in economics or politics. He regarded science as the 
vehicle for bringing in the millennium. All the last part of The 
New Atlantis was a glorification of scientific inventions and in- 
ventors. “The end of our foundation is the knowledge of causes 
and secret motions of things; and the enlarging of the bounds of 
human empire, to the effecting of all things possible.” This belief 
led inevitably to optimism, to the faith that man could learn how 
to command Nature in such a way as to improve upon her. It was 
under this inspiration that the pessimism predominant at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century — Robert Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy was published in 1621 — was altered. In Novum Or- 
ganmn^ Bacon first analyzed the reasons for despair as generally 
advanced by those who were of the opinion that the ancients had 
done all the great things, and that nothing was left for the moderns; 
he then proceeded to analyze the reasons for hope, founded on his 
conviction tiiat, by using the right method, man can and will com- 
mand the world. Afuch quoted in the seventeenth century was 
the passage in his Advancement of Learning, still famous, in which 
he gave a new interpretation of the meaning and value of antiquity. 
“Surely the advice of the prophet is the true direction in this 
matter, ‘State super vias antiqiias, et videte quaenam sit via recta 
et bona, et ambulate in ea.’ Antiquity deserve th that reverence, 
that men should make a stand thereupon and discover what is the 
best way; but when the discovery is well taken, then to make pro- 
gression. And to speak truly, ‘Antiquitas saeculi juventus mundi.’ 
These times are the ancient times, when the world is ancient, and 
not those which we account ancient ordine retrogvado, by a com- 
putation backward from ourselves.” 

This confidence in the future and in the growing powers of 
man through science set the tone for the future. Bacon’s con- 
temporaries still believed that all great things had been done in the 
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past, that humanity was entering the stage of senility, and that 
the end of the world was approaching. On the strength of mystical 
calculations this event was anticipated either in 1600 or 1666. 
Godfrey Goodman published in London in 1616 a book called 
The Fall of Man, or the Corruption of Nature proved by the 
Light of our Reason, in which he insisted that men were growing 
smaller, that no living generations could be compared to the giants 
of antiquity, that compared with the age of the patriarchs lives 
were getting shorter, that animals were losing the strength and size 
of the ancient animals, and that tlie heavens and the elements were 
wearing out. In similar vein at about the same time John Donne 
wrote in his An Anatomic of the World, wherein . . . the frailty 
and the decay of this whole eWorld is represented-. 

So thou sicke World, mistak’st thy selfc to bee 

Well, when alas, thou rt in a Lethargic. . . . 

If man were anything, he’s nothing now.“" 

But at the beginning of the seventeenth century new arguments 
began to be voiced, according to which the causes for the differ- 
ence of historical periods and their attitudes were to be found, not 
in any essential difference between ancient and modern men, but 
in differences of climate, environment, and national tempera- 
ment. Later generations, therefore, had no less chance of greatness 
than the ancients. A growing historical way of thinking, an in- 
cipient understanding of literature against its historical and social 
background, coalesced with the growing pride in scientific progress 
into a slowly crystallizing national consciousness, into an opti- 
mistic belief in man’s potentialities and national achievement. Not 
only Bacon’s but other widely read books supported the new 
confidence. The seventeenth century controversy between the 
ancients and moderns was fought in England less on the battlefields 
of belles lettres and aesthetic criticism (as it was in France) than 
in the field of experimental research and scientific progress. Thanks 
to this new spirit of scientific interest, the English achieved in the 
seventeenth century the leading position in this field, and men from 
all countries looked to the Royal Society of London for the Im- 
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proving of Natural Knowledge as the center for experimental 
research in Europe. 

This scientific spirit pervaded also the Church of England, 
vdiich, unlike the continental churches of the time, did not oppose 
the new science, but participated in the work of the Royal Society 
through the efforts of many of its clergy. The first historian of 
the Royal Society, himself a bishop, stressed in 1667 its universal 
importance.®' The members of the Society “openly profess, not 
to lay the Foundation of an English, Scotch, Irish, Popish, or 
Protestant Philosophy, but a Philosophy of iVIankind. ... If I 
could fetch my Materials whence I pleas’d, to fashion the Idea of 
a perfect Philosopher; he should not be all of one Clime, but have 
the different Excellencies of several Countries,” In this universal 
task the English assumed undisputed leadership. Their attitude 
had rous’d all our Neighbours to fix their Eyes upon England. 
From hence they expect the great Improvements of Knowledge 
will flow.” Thus England “may justly lay Claim, to be the Head 
of a philosophical League, above all other countries in Europe. 
... If there can be a true Character given of the universal Temper 
of any Nation under Eleaveii; then certainly this must be ascrib’d 
to our Country-men; so that even the Position of our Climate, the 
Air, the Influence of tlie Eleaven, the Composition of the English 
Blood; as well as the Embraces of the Ocean, seem to join with the 
Labours of the Royal Society, to render our Country a Land of 
experimental Knowledge. And it is a good Sign, that Nature will 
reveal more of its Secrets to the English, than to others; because 
it has already furnish’d them with a Genius so well proportion’d, 
for the receiving and retaining its Mysteries.” 

The idea of the superiority of the moderns thus soon merged 
with the superiority of the English, as leaders in the new science 
of which even the ancients had been ignorant. Man’s trust in 
reason (as advanced by Descartes), in his senses and in observation 
(as advanced by Bacon), found its most fertile soil in England, 
helped by the new feeling of liberty and tolerance germinating 
in the seventeenth century English Revolution. Even Bishop Sprat 
stressed the spirit of tolerance in 1667 when he wrote his History 
of the Royal Society, “It is dishonourable, to pass a hard Censure 
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on the Religions of all other Countries: It concerns them, to look 
to the Reasonableness of their Faith; and it is sufficient for us, to 
be establish’d in the Truth of our own.” The new premonition of 
the immense possibilities which were opening up for the English, 
and tlirough the English for mankind, found its enthusiastic ex- 
pression in John Dryden’s Anims MhabiUs — the year of wonders 
1666, which, by many people on the continent, was regarded as 
the date set for the end of the world. 

But what so long in vain, and yet unknown, 

By poor mankind’s benighted wit is sought. 

Shall in this age to Britain first be shown, 

And hence be to admiring nations taught. 

Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce. 

By which remotest regions arc allied; 

Which makes one city of the universe, 

Where some may gain, and all may be supplied. 

Then we upon our globe’s last verge shall go, 

And view the ocean leaning on the sky: 

From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know, 

And on the lunar world securely pry.^’“ 

In the seventeenth century the English were not only more 
engrossed in the new science than other contemporary peoples, 
they were also ahead of any other nation in political theory and 
political interest. While Italy and Spain were declining, while 
Germany was devastated economically and intellectually by the 
long-drawn horror of the Thirty Years War, and while the French 
nation afforded the magnificent spectacle of a stable society on a 
classical basis, the English people were being deeply stfired by the 
convulsions of the Revolution. The tendencies of a nascent nation- 
alism which had germinated under the Tudors now broke through 
in a volcanic eruption. It filled the English people with a new 
sense that they, the common people of England, the chosen people, 
were the bearers of history and builders of destiny at a great turn- 
ing point from which a new true Reformation was to start. For 
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the £rst time the authoritarian and aristocratic tradition on which 
the Church and the State had rested was challenged in the name 
of the liberty of man. The English Revolution was a synthesis, of 
far-reaching importance, of Calvinist ethics and a new optimistic 
humanism. Being a Calvinist revolution, the new nationalism ex- 
pressed itself in an identification of the English people with the 
Israel of the Old Testament. 


9 

The Puritan Revolution, in spite of Its profound national and 
social implications, was fundamentally a religious movement for 
the assertion of those tendencies of the Reformation which had 
been suppressed by a ruthless authoritarianism in Germany. The 
theocratic radicalism of Calvinism joined with the primitive de- 
mocracy of the Anabaptist and spiritualist movements in a demand 
for the creation of a truly Christian Commonwealth, looking 
towards a universal Protestant polity. The primary inspiration of 
the Revolution was drawn from sources similar to those which, in 
a much earlier stage of social development, had inspired the Plussite 
movement. But in the far advanced stage of English social and 
intellectual development the religious reformation turned Into a 
great and liberating intellectual revolution which initiated the 
social and political movements of the modern age. The religious 
enthusiasm of the Puritan Revolution blazed the trail for a new 
liberty.^^ The feeling of a great task to be achieved was not re- 
stricted to the upper classes; it lifted the people to a new dignity. 
They were no longer the common people, the object of history, 
but the nation, the subject of history, chosen to do great things in 
which every one, equally and individually, was called to partici- 
pate. Here we find the first example of modern nationalism, re- 
ligious, political, and social at the same time, although it was not 
yet the secularized nationalism which arose at the end of the 
eighteenth century. But it was infinitely more than the etatism and 
patriotism of the Renaissance and of the age of absolute monarch- 
ies: a people aroused and stirred in its innermost depths, feeling 
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upon its shoulders the mission of history and finding a new mean- 
ing and a new luster in the word “liberty.” 

Some English writers of that time sought a mooring for this new 
liberty in the past, in the traditions of English common law as 
against the rigidity of Roman law, in a reassertion of the Saxon 
common people against the Norman conquerors who had “de- 
stroyed all English liberties.” Similar tendencies were to emerge 
in the French Revolution. Politicians and scholars, monarchists as 
well as republicans, tried to justify their present position by an 
appeal to the past — not in what was later to become romantic na- 
tionalism, bur in an effort to strengthen their claims and demands 
as well as to protect their vested interests by the authority of the 
past. The awakening common people constructed a legendary past 
of freedom and equality as the background for the struggle of 
their ancestors against their “Norman masters,” and regarded the 
liberty of all Englishmen as historically grounded. 

But far more important than this ephemeral effort at a rein- 
terpretation of the past was the immense surge towards the future, 
towards a new nationalism represented at that time by the English 
— destined, however, for all humanity, and based ultimately on the 
new ideas of natural law and reason. The English Revolution, in 
spite of all its religious and national limitations, reached out for 
the new guiding stars of natural human rights common to all men 
as created in the image of God. The new nationalism was funda- 
mentally liberal and universal, carrying a message for all mankind 
and implying (if not always granting) the liberty and equality of 
every individual. On the road to this universalism based upon 
liberty and reason, the English people were to be the leaders and 
teachers. They were to be an entirely new people, created out of 
Puritans and sectarians, out of English, Scotch, and Jews, out of 
all who were of the right mind, a godly people. “It is true that 
Cromwell and his Puritan contemporaries cherished a sort of na- 
tionalism; but the community or nation for which they cherished 
this feeling was a community decided not by blood but by faith. 
The English nation for which they were passionate was a nation 
by adoption and grace, after the manner of the Old Testament. 
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. . . It is a nationalism which runs easily and naturally into 
internationalism. . . . The chosen people of one nation, and the 
whole of that nation through them, have a community and a 
fellowship \^dth the chosen peoples of other nations, and with 
other nations through them.” 

This religious nationalism was experienced by the English peo- 
ple as a revival of Old Testament nationalism. As the writers of 
the Renaissance were inspired to a new feeling of patriotism in 
Italy, Germany, and France by their identification with classical 
authors, so the English at the time of the Puritan Revolution were 
inspired by their self-identification with the Hebrews. But these 
attitudes were of fundamentally different consequence. It is some- 
times difficult with Renaissance nationalism to determine whether 
the authors really meant or only quoted such sentiments, whether 
they only imitated the ancients or transformed the inspiration into 
a new life of their own; and this Renaissance nationalism remained 
conhned to the small educated class who read the ancient authors, 
and was therefore only a passing phenomenon, quickly to be en- 
gulfed by the rising tide of the new theologizing. The English na- 
tionalism of the seventeenth century, however, became an indelible 
part of the minds and hearts of all Englishmen. It was not confined 
to the educated class, but became a bond uniting the whole people: 
for its vehicle was the book open and known to every Protestant. 
“England became the people of a book, and that book was the 
Bible.” 

It was above all the Old Testament which inspired Cromwell 
and his generation. The whole thought and style of the period was 
deeply colored with Hebraism. The three main ideas of Hebrew 
nationalism dominated the consciousness of the period: the chosen 
people idea, the Covenant, the Messianic expectancy. They were 
put forward with the old religious fervor, clothed in the very 
words of the Old Testament; but they radiated the new light of 
rationalism and liberty. In the struggle of the individual conscience 
against absolute authority, in the spiritual as well as the political 
held, the fight for religious and for civil liberties coalesced into 
one enthusiastic effort which rooted the new liberty in the ethical 
ideal of prophetic religion. Like Israel in antiquity, the English 
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now were called to glorify God’s name on earth, to achieve the 
final Reformation and to teach nations how to Jii'c. Cromwell 'was 
compared with Joshua, and poets like Andrew Marvell (1621-* 
1678) and Edmund Waller (1606-1687) glorified England as the 
center of a new W eltpolitlk of universal liberty: 

Whether this portion of the world were rent, 

By the rude ocean, from the continent, 

Or thus created; it was sure designed 
To be the sacred refuge of mankind. 

Hither the oppressed shall henceforth resort, 

Justice to crave, and succour, at your court; 

And then your Elighncss, not for ours alone, 

But for the world’s protector shall be known. 

This new liberty found its most masterly expression in Milton’s 
writings. When he returned from Italy in 1639 ‘‘rapt in a vision 
of a regenerate England, he definitely conceived of himself as one 
on whom also a burden was laid, and looked forward, as his share 
in the sacred task, to the composition of a great poem that should 
be ‘doctrinal to a nation.’ ” This poem was never written, be- 
cause iVlilton soon felt himself compelled into active political life, 
into the service of God and his nation. “1 saw that a way was 
opening for the establishment of real liberty; that the foundation 
was laying for the deliverance of man from the yoke of slavery 
and superstition; that the principles of religion, which were the 
first objects of our care, would exert a salutary influence on the 
manners and constitution of the republic.”'”’ 

Milton was a man of the Reformation, but at the same time he 
carried the spirit of the Renaissance forward into his century. In 
all his deep religiosity lies a new jubilant this-worldliness. Man and 
society were in the center of his concern. Ele asked everyone “to 
place . . . his private welfare and happiness in the public peace, 
liberty and faith.” “The great and almost only commandment of 
the Gospel is, to command nothing against the good of man, and 
much more no civil command against the civil good.” “The general 
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end of every ordinance, of every severest, divinest, even of Sab- 
bath, is the good of man; yea, his temporal good not excluded.” 
His faith in human nature, his desire for the betterment of life, 
were based on his pride in man’s reason, in the right of the indi- 
vidual conscience. He saw in Custom and Authority archenemies 
of himself and of humanity. His plea for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing in the Areopagitica (1644) culminated in the outcry, 
“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely ac- 
cording to conscience, above all liberties.” In his first Defence 
of the People of England^ concerning their right to call to account 
kings and magistrates and after due conviction to depose and put 
the?’/?, to death (1650), he went beyond the declaration of the 
liberty of men to proclaim their fundamental equality. “No man 
who knows aught, can be so stupid to deny that all men naturally 
were born free, being the image and resemblance of God himself. 
... It being thus manifest that the power of Kings and Magis- 
trates is nothing else, but what is only derivative, transferred and 
committed to them in trust from the People, to the Common good 
of them all, in whom the power yet remains fundamentally, and 
cannot be taken from them, without a violation of their natural 
birthright.” 

His main concern, however, remained the liberty of man, the 
autonomy of the rational being who is growing to full maturity 
and coming into his own. One may say that Milton was obsessed 
with the idea of liberty. It played an important part even in his 
poetry; and its conception deepened as the troubled years brought 
the recognition of the problems attendant upon it. Liberty to him 
was religious, political, and personal; he pleaded for liberty as the 
end of education, for liberty in marriage, for liberty in printing 
and publishing. He realized that liberty is a moral as well as an 
institutional problem, that its concomitant is personal responsi- 
bility: the freedom and dignity of choice puts a tremendous bur- 
den of responsibility upon man and nation for their every decision. 
The real mark of freedom, he thought, is Reason. Men can be 
free only so far as they control their lower faculties — appetites, 
desires, and senses — by reason. “If men within themselves would 
be governed by reason, and not generally give up their under- 
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Standing to a double tyranny, of Custom from without, and blind 
affection within, they would discern better, what it is to favor and 
uphold the Tyrant of a Nation.” "" 

jVlilton found this new liberty represented in the English people 
of his time. An immense pride in their leadership of mankind rings 
through his words. “Lords and Commons of England, consider 
what Nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the gov- 
ernors: a Nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and 
piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not 
beneath the reach of any point the highest that human capacity 
can .soar to. . . . Yet that which is above all this, the favour and 
the love of heaven, we have great argument to think in a peculiar 
manner propitious and propending towards us. Why else was this 
Nation cho.sen before any other, that out of her as out of Sion 
should be proclaimed and sounded forth the first tidings and 
trumpet of Reformation to all Europe. . . . Now once again by 
all concurrence of signs, and by the general instinct of holy and 
devout men, as they daily and solemnly express their thoughts, 
God is decreeing to begin some new and great period in his 
Church, even to the reforming of Reformation itself: what does 
he rJien but reveal Himself to his servants, and as his manner is, 
first to his Englishmen; I say as his manner is, first to us, though 
we mark not the method of his counsels, and are unworthy. 
Behold now this vast City; a City of refuge, the mansion-house of 
liberty, encompassed and surrounded with his protection; 
. . . What wants there to such a towardly and pregnant 
soil, but wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing peo- 
ple, a Nation of Prophets, of Sages, and of Worthies. ... For 
now the time seems come, wherein Moses the great Prophet may 
sit in heaven rejoicing to see that memorable and glorious wish 
of his fulfilled, when not only our seventy Elders, but all the 
Lord’s people are become Prophets.” Thus a nation of free men 
has emerged, free politically as well as spiritually, without kings, 
aristocracy or priesthood — all of them prophets, a saintly people, 
a new Israel. The government of this new commonwealth will 
therefore correspond to the theocracy of ancient Israel. “But God 
will incline them to hearken rather with erected minds to the voice 
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of our Supreme Magistracy, calling us to liberty and the flourishing 
deeds of a reformed Commonwealth; with this hope that as God 
was heretofore angry with the Jews \vho rejected him and his 
form of Government to choose a King, so that he will bless us, 
and be propitious to us who reject a King to make him only our 
leader and supreme governor in the conformity as near as may be 
of his own ancient government; wherein Ave have the honour to 
precede other Nations who are now labouring to be our fol- 
lowers.” 

Thus iMilton came to identify the English people with the cause 
of individual liberty, freedom of conscience and the dignity of 
reason. In this new spirit he wished Parliament to order the Avhole 
life of the nation — a regenerated nation — from education to “the 
management of our public sports and festival passtimes.” It was 
Britain’s privilege to become the home of the new liberty. “Britain 
which was formerly styled the hot-bed of tyranny, will hereafter 
deserve to be celebrated for endless ages as a soil most genial to 
the growth of liberty.” But this liberty was in no way destined for 
Great Britain alone. It was human liberty carrying a universal 
message to all nations, even beyond the bounds of Christianity. In 
a famous passage Milton saw the whole of mankind watching and 
imitating the English Revolution. “I seem to survey, as from a 
towering height, tlie far extended tracts of sea and land, and in- 
numerable crowds of spectators, betraying in their looks the live- 
liest interest, and sensations the most congenial with my own, . . . 
Surrounded by congregated multitudes, I now imagine that, from 
the columns of Hercules to the Indian Ocean, I behold the nations 
of the earth recovering that liberty which they so long had lost; 
and that the people of this island . . . are disseminating the bless- 
ings of civilization and freedom among cities, kingdoms, and na- 
tions.” ““ 

A new age had started, England Avas moving in gigantic strides 
at the head of mankind, under the leadership of men like Cromwell 
and Milton himself, Milton knew CroniAvell as the great leader to 
liberty; in spite of his enthusiastic admiration for Cromwell and 
his work he did not hesitate to Avarn him, Avhen it appeared for a 
moment that Cromwell wished to make himself an autocrat, “for 
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such is the nature of things that he who entrenches on the liberty 
of others is the first to lose his own and become a slave.” The hero 
for Milton — and herein lies the liberating importance and the 
generous vision of the English Revolution — was not the man radi- 
ating power, the leader to conquest and expansion. “Ele alone is 
worthy of the appellation who cither does great things, or teaches 
how they may be done, or describes them with a suitable majesty 
when they have been done; but those only are great things which 
tend to render life more happy, which increase the innocent en- 
joyments and comforts of existence, or which pave the way to a 
state of future bliss more permanent and more pure.” 

No one has expressed as powerfully and faithfully as Milton 
the fundamental ideas of tlie English Revolution of the seven- 
teenth century. The greatest English poet of the age had devoted 
the middle years of his life entirely to the service of the common- 
wealth. Unlike Cromwell, Alilton survived the apparent downfall 
of his vision. But in the years of the Restoration he remained like 
Abdiel faithful to the great vision of light which he had seen, 
undaunted by the darkness around him, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single. 

And to him as to Abdiel the proud and comforting words were 
spoken: 

Servant of God, well done! Well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms. 

And for the testimony of truth hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence; for this was all thy care— 

To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse. 
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were fighting the Lord’s batties. They were fighting them, how- 
ever, only so long as they remained true to His ethical teachings, 
a saintly people, living in the service of God and blessed by Him 
for their righteous life. The English people at this period of history 
were to Cromwell a new Israel. Again and again the words applied 
to them were words and images taken from the Old Testament. 
Cromwell’s Ironsides went to battle inspired by hymns and songs 
from the Old Testament. A soldier’s pocket Bible, printed in 1645 
to show from the Holy Scriptures “the qualifications of His inner 
man, that is a fit Souldier to fight the Lord’s battles,” contained al- 
most exclusively quotations from the Old Testament. Like the 
Prophets, Cromwell felt the immense gravity of the burden laid 
upon him and the desire to evade its heavy yoke. “I can say in the 
presence of God,” he said a few days before his death, “in com- 
parison with whom we are but like poor ere aping ants upon the 
earth, I would have lived under my woodside, to have kept a flock 
of sheep, rather than undertook such a government as this is.” The 
night before liis death, however, he was heard to say, “I would be 
willing to live to be further serviceable to God and His people, 
but my work is done.” 

With all his religious enthusiasm Cromwell foreshadowed clearly 
the coming secular nationalism. In 1656 he saidr “That subject 
upon which we shall make our discourse is somewhat of very great 
interest and concernment, both for the glory of God, and with 
reference to His interest in the world, I mean His peculiar, His 
most peculiar interest, His Church, the Communion of the faithful 
Followers of Christ ; — and that will not teach any of ns to exclude 
His general interest, which is a Concernment of the Living People, 
not as Christians, but as human creauires, within these three Na- 
tions, and with all the dependencies thereupon.’^ He was even 
more outspoken the following year wlien he defined “the two 
greatest Concernments that God hath in the world. The one that 
of Religion . . . the other thing cared for is the. Civil Liberty and 
Interest of the Nation. ... If anyone whatsoever think the Inter- 
est of Christians and the Interest of the Nation inconsistent or two 
different things, I wish my soul may never enter into their secrets! ” 
And three years before, in speaking of the wars and labors in 
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Ireland and Scotland, he proclaimed as the aim, “to put the top-* 
stone to this work and make the nation happy',” 

Throughout his activities and wars Cromwell was always filled 
with a conviction that the English were entering a new and great 
age unparalleled by any period in the past since the days of Israel, 
and that they were “a people that have )iad a stamp upon them 
from God; God having, as it were, summed up all our former 
honor and glory in the things that are of glory to nations, in an 
epitomy, within these ten or twelve years last past.” English 
nationalism was born in the great decisive hour of its history by 
repeating the experience of the chosen people and of the Covenant. 
In his first speech to the Little Parliament in 1653 Cromwell told 
its members: “Truly God hath called you to this world by, I 
think, as wonderful providences as ever passed upon the sons of 
men in so short a time. . . .Truly you are called by God as Judah 
was, to rule with Him, and for Him. . . . Thus God hath owned 
you in the eyes of the world; and thus, by coming hither, you own 
Him: and, as it is in Isaiah 43: 21, — its an high expression; and look 
to your own hearts whether, now or hereafter, God shall apply it 
to you: ‘this people,’ saitli God, ‘I have formed for Myself, that 
they may show forth My praise.’ I say, its a memorable passage; the 
Lord apply it to each of your hearts!” One year later, again before 
Parliament, he said that “the only parallel of God’s dealing with 
us that I know in the world [is] Israel’s bringing-out of Egypt 
through a wilderness, by many signs and wonders, towards a place 
of rest.” And in 1657 summed up yet more strongly his con- 
viction of God’s guidance. The soil of Great Britain, he said, “is 
furnished, — give me leave to say, for I believe it is true, — with the 
best People in the world. . . . And in this People, in the midst of 
this People, you have, what is still more precious, a People that 
are to God ‘as the apple of His eye,’ — and He says so of them, be 
they many, or be they few! But they are many. A People of the 
blessing of God; a People under Llis safety and protection, a 
People calling upon the Name of the Lord; which the Heathen do 
not. A People knowing God; and a People fearing God. And you 
have of this no parallel; no, not in all the world! You have in the 
midst of you glorious things. . . . You have a good Eye to watch 
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over you. ... A God that hath watched over you and us. A God 
that hath visited these Nations with a stretched-out arm; and 
bore His witness against the unrighteousness and ungodliness of 
man, against those that would have abused such Nations. . . . He 
‘hath done things wonderful amongst us,' ‘by terrible things in 
righteousness.’ He hath visited us by vmnderfnl things.” 

Gestcf Dei per Anglos-, but in Cromwell’s view England fought 
at the same time for human civilization and for liberty, a liberty 
in which everyone, even Irishmen, should share. It was this spirit 
which pervaded his Declaration to the People of Ireland in 1650, 
which he intended “for the undeceiving of deluded and seduced 
people.” Although his lack of knowledge of Irish history and of 
Irish social conditions caused him to misunderstand the situation 
in that unhappy land, he was sincerely convinced that the English 
army brought to Ireland a truly human life for all. “I can give you 
a better reason for the army's coming over. England hath had ex- 
perience of the blessing of God in prosecuting just and righteous 
causes, whatever the cost and hazard be. And if ever men were 
engaged in a righteous cause in the world, this will be scarce a 
second to it. . , . We come to break the power of a company of 
lawless rebels, who having cast off the authority of England, live 
as enemies to human society . . . we come (by the assistance of 
God) to hold fortli and maintain the lustre and glory of English 
liberty in a nation where we have an undoubted right to do it; — 
wherein the people of Ireland (if they listen not to such seducers 
as you are) may equally participate in all benefits, to use liberty 
and fortune equally with Englishmen, if they keep out of arms.” 

“Liberty” in the sense of individual liberty, and “fortune” in 
the sense of pursuit of happiness, both based upon the civilized 
security of the due process of law: this, the English Revolution of 
the seventeenth century began to establish for England and carried 
as its message to other nations. The seeds of modern secular civi- 
lization were planted and nurtured in a primarily religious revolu- 
tion. The Puritans occupied in it a central position similar to that 
of the Jacobins in the French Revolution. Like the Jacobins in 
France, the Puritans left indelible traces on the character of na- 
tionalism in Great Britain and even more in New England. But 
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the importance of the Puritan Revolution went infinitely beyond 
the circle of the Puritans. When the immense tension under which 
these crusaders for a new and more godly life labored, broke clown 
in the fatigue and disillusionment which preceded the Restoration, 
contemporary observers might well have thought the Puritan en- 
thusiasm and strife vain. But the birth of nationalism in the Puritan 
Revolution determined and still determines the character of Eng- 
lish nationalism. England was the first country where a national 
consciousness embraced the whole people. It became so deeply 
ingrained in the English mind that nationalism lost its problematic 
character with the English. It is for tins reason that English thought 
in the nineteenth century offered so little meditation about nation- 
alism, its theory and implications, compared with Italian, German, 
or Russian thought, where the problem and the problematic char- 
acter of nationalism occupied a central position. 

From its origin English nationalism preserved its peculiar char- 
acteristics; it has always been, and still is, closer than any other 
to the religious matrix from which it rose,’® and is imbued with 
the spirit.of liberty asserted in a struggle against ecclesiastical and 
civil authority. It never made the complete integration of the in- 
dividual into the nation the aim of nationalism; it always put a 
great emphasis upon the individual and upon the human com- 
munity beyond all national divisions. The Calvinist awareness of 
the infinite value of every individual continued to protect English 
social organization against uniformity in civil as much as in re- 
ligious matters. Religious life and sentiment in England were rarely 
withdrawing into the sanctuary of inner life and inner liberty. They 
were full of social activism, of a feeling of responsibility for the 
betterment of conditions in this world, conscious of the common 
root of religious and political liberty as the foundation for a true 
commonwealth. The religious and liberal character of English 
nationalism determined also the peculiar development of English 
socialism in the nineteenth century, so different from the socialist 
movements on the European continent. English socialism carried 
the deep impress of the Indepen dentism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, religious, liberal, and humanitarian, and so also did English 
imperialism.’^ 
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The birth of English nationalism likewise coincided with the 
rise of the new middle classes. Both developments had been pre- 
pared under the Tudor monarchs, both came to their fruition in 
the seventeenth century. One of the factors involved in the birth 
of English nationalism was the rise of new social forces, the ex- 
pansion of trade, the need for new social relations and their in- 
fusion with new emotions and loyalties. The new classes which 
came to power in the seventeenth century saw their own activities, 
their accumulation of wealth, their search for trade and outlets for 
their energy, in the light of this new nationalism. Their conscious- 
ness of the new power which accrued to them and through them 
to the nation, the pursuit of their own happiness and the fortunes 
of their nation, went hand in hand with tiie consciousness of a 
mission, of a religious and moral duty, of an obligation to man- 
kind. The new liberalism, the new faith in man and in reason, the 
new confidence in the blessings of God, infused into the new 
acquisitiveness, into the new capitalism, not only a feeling of 
progress and assurance, but also (at least potentially) a dedication 
to the service of something higher than individual gain or national 
interest. Continental observers often spoke sarcastically of English 
worship of both God and Mammon, and suspected cant whenever 
the English invoked moral principles. But, as a result of the origin 
of English nationalism, the manifestations of the English power, 
even if often brutal and bent upon exploitation, have always been 
accompanied in the long run by a deep moral undercurrent, funda- 
mentally Christian and liberal, which has been one of the most 
potent factors in shaping modern civilization, a universal message 
spread not only over Europe but, by means of the British Empire 
and its ramifications, over all mankind. English imperial politics 
in the nineteenth century was power politics; but, in contrast to 
German or Russian power politics of that period, never only 
power politics. It seldom wholly lost the demand for and the 
promise of political and intellectual liberty and equal justice under 
law, and in its best representatives may always be discerned traces 
of the Puritan Revolution’s enthusiastic hope and anticipation of 
the establishment of a universal Kingdom of God on this earth. 

The Restoration necessarily brought a temporary end to this 
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enthusiasm, a welcome relaxation from the strain of the revolu- 
tionary years. But in spite of all appearances to the contrary, the 
Puritan Revolution had not been defeated. Its essential traits, 
mitigated, relativized, humanized, returned with the Glorious 
Revolution, just as the Jacobin Revolution was revived in a sober, 
bourgeois way with the accession of Louis Philippe. Compared 
with the heroic days of the Revolution, it seemed almost an anti- 
climax, but it was the spirit of liberalism, rationalism, and optimism 
brought down from heaven to earth, from the exaltation of super- 
human effort to the commonplace of everyday life. John Locke 
was no Cromwell or ALlton, but in his T<wo T reatises of Govern- 
ment and in his Letters on Toleration he carried on their work 
and definitely shaped tlie character of English (as well as Ameri- 
can) nationalism. 

Locke had an infinitely deeper influence on English political 
thought than had his older contemporary Llobbes. They had much 
in common: a fervent rationalism, an experimental philosophy, the 
theory of the state as an expediency. Both had lived through the 
Puritan Revolution: Llobbes as a man well advanced in years, 
Locke in liis youth. The experience of the Civil War had left upon 
Llobbes the desire for order to which individual freedom had to 
be sacrificed; he was deeply pessimistic about the nature of man, 
whose actions seemed to him based exclusively on fear and self- 
interest. His chief work (1651) derives its title, The Leviathan^ 
from an Old Testament monster who, according to Llermann 
Guiikel, is the “personified chaos,” the force which wishes to turn 
back the order of God’s creation into chaos. On the title page 
of the original edition Llobbes placed the words from Job about 
the monster’s incomparable power; “Non est potestas super ter- 
ram quae comparaair ei.” Llobbes’ state was not an instrument for 
social good, but an essential brake upon man; law was nothing but 
the command of the sovereign actually in power. As there was no 
morality independent of the will of the sovereign, only the anarchy 
of the jungle could exist betv^een sovereign states.^*’ It is rather 
strange that from his rational utilitarian point of departure Llobbes 
did not take the logical step of proclaiming the need for a world 
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State under one sovereign to banish chaos and fear and to establish 
a true order. 

The extreme secularism and absolutism of the Leviathan was in 
many ways the expression of the feeling of a man of the Renais' 
sance, rather repulsed by the reformatory enthusiasm of tlie Civil 
War. In opposition to Hobbes, Locke believed in the fundamental 
goodness of man, in the social character of the state of nature, in 
which violence or war occurred only if men abandoned the rule 
of reason. His main position was already clearly expressed in 1 667 
in his unfinished and unpublished “Essay Concerning Toleration,” 
in which he said: “I shall lay down this for a foundation which I 
think will not be questioned or denied, viz.; That the whole trust, 
power, and authority of the magistrate is vested in him for no 
other purpose but to be made use of for the good, preservation 
and peace of men in that society over which he is set, and therefore 
that this alone is and ought to be the standard measure according 
to which he ought to square and proportion liis laws, model and 
frame his government.” And in the same essay he wrote: “Though 
force cannot master the opinions men have, nor plant new ones in 
their breast, yet courtesy, friendship, and soft usage may.” These 
principles he proclaimed twenty-three years later, after the Glori- 
ous Revolution (and in its justification) in his T'zvo Treatises of 
Government and in his Letters on Toleration. In a characteristic 
fashion, the first Treatise of Government began and at the same 
time summed up its humanitarian and national point of view: 
“Slavery is so vile and miserable an estate of man, and so directly 
opposite to the generous temper and courage of our nation, that 
it is hardly to be conceived that an ‘Englishman,’ much less a 
‘gentleman,’ should plead for it.” 

What Locke demanded in his Letters on Toleration was not 
fulfilled: “Absolute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and im- 
partial liberty is a thing that we stand in need of.” The actual 
Toleration Act fell far short of Locke’s expectations. But the road 
was opened, and the significance of this opening was recognized 
by Locke himself in the letter which he wrote on June 6, 1689, to 
his Dutch friend Philip van Limborch: “I doubt not you have 
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heard before this that toleration is now established among us by 
law; not with such breadth as you and true men like you, free 
from Christian arrogance and hatred, would desire; but ’tis some- 
thing to get anything. With these small beginnings I hope the 
foundations will be laid on which the church of Clirist can be 
built up.” Parliament proved reluctant to carry toleration to its 
logical conclusion; as was its custom, it was not in a philosophical 
mood. Yet it had set out on a road on which it was to go forward 
slowly and gradually, haphazardly and illogically, but without 
turning back, in accordance with the character which Macaulay 
attributed to the history of England: “Never to innovate except 
when some grievance is felt; never to innovate except so far as to 
get rid of the grievance; never to lay down any proposition of 
wdder extent than the particular case for which it is necessary to 
provide — these are the rules which have . . . generally guided the 
deliberations of our two hundred and fifty Parliaments. Our na- 
tional distaste for whatever is abstract in political science amounts 
undoubtedly to a fault. Yet it is, perhaps, a fault on the right side. 
That we have been far too slow to improve our laws must be ad- 
mitted. But, though in other countries there may have occasionally 
been more rapid progress, it would not be easy to name any other 
country in which there has been so little retrogression.” 

In his Treatises of Government Locke performed one great 
service to the class which at that time had come into power in 
England and in Holland. He placed a new emphasis upon prop- 
erty and its enjoyment in safety and security — “the great and 
chief end of men uniting into commonwealths, and putting them- 
selves under government, is the preservation of their property,” — 
and, more important, he gave in the fifth chapter of the second 
book a new justification for property, based not upon conquest but 
upon man’s labor and toil. Yet he served more than his class by the 
two fundamental principles which he formulated and expounded 
in his Treatises; namely, that the individual, his liberty, dignity, 
and happiness, remain the basic element of all social life even 
within the state, and that government is a moral trust dependent 
upon the free consent of the governed. These two principles not 
only underlay the whole development of English domestic policy 
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since its rise to conscious nationhood, but were to be found as a 
restraining and regulating influence in British foreign policy. They 
have formed the core of English nationalism. They have given 
England the leadership of mankind for a whole century. 

While in France, and in general on the continent, the authori- 
tarian absolutism of King and Church emerged victorious from 
the struggles of the seventeenth century, England was the only 
country where absolutism had been broken. There and there 
alone had the control of national affairs passed into the hands of 
a Parliament with an increasingly preponderant House of Com- 
mons; the rights of the individual had been protected by a Bill of 
Rights; judges had become independent of the executive power; 
the Toleration Act had embodied the principles of Cromwell; and, 
in conformity with the passionate plea of Milton, the censorship 
of the press had been abolished. A freely and vigorously expressed 
public opinion grew up and secured its influence upon the conduct 
of national affairs. A nation had come into being, directing its own 
destiny, feeling responsible for it, and a national spirit permeated 
all institutions.^" It sprang from a unique consciousness of the 
identity of divine, natural, and national law, based upon the dignity 
and liberty of every individual as God’s noblest creature, upon his 
individual conscience inspired by the inner light of God and rea- 
son alike. With the English nation liberalism became founded not 
only on rational laws but on its historical experience of the seven- 
teenth century, the decisive moment in the process of the growth 
of English nationalism to full maturity. It was only a century 
later that, under the influence of English ideas, but on a much 
vaster scale, the French people opened a new chapter in the 
history of nationalism and of the liberation of the human mind. 




The best prince is, in the opinion of wise men, only the greatest 
servant of the nation. 

(Jonathan Swift, Writings on Religion and the Church, Works, vol, 
V, p. 114.) 

Les bons princes se souviennent tou jours qu’ils . . . ne con- 
duisent pas des bctes, mais des aines, que Dieu a rachetees de ce 
qu’il ava'it de plus precieux, qii’il leur en deman dera un compte 
rigour eux et qu’une guerre injiiste est presque le plus grand des 
crimes qiii se puissent commettre. 

(Leibniz, letter to Landgraf Ernst von Hessen-Rheinfels [Jean Baruzi, 
Leibfiiz et I' organisation religieiise de la terre, p. 23].) 

Sachez qii’il est plus honorable d’etre approtivc par des homines 
qui raisonnent que de dominer sur les gens qui ne pensent pas. 
(Voltaire, Questions sur les miracles, loth letter [CEnvres, 1785 ed., 
vol. LX, p. 234].) 
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The seventeenth century is the Great Divide between the age 
in which all political and social concepts bear the decisive impress 
of the religious and universalist tradition, and an era in which the 
political idea of nationalism, secular and parochial, becomes domi- 
nant and creates its own symbols for the integration of human 
thoughts and emotions. Out of this crisis the second Renaissance 
emerged, more permanent and far deeper-reaching than that of 
the fifteenth century. In the seventeenth century brutality of life 
and violence, disregard of social responsibility and humanitarian 
sensibility prevailed; the eighteenth century marked the beginning 
of an unprecedented refinement in human relations, Man appeared, 
invested with a new importance, claiming a breath-taking growth 
to liberty and maturity. In this process of great complexity, the 
composite texture of the collective mind of the generation oflf^ers 
a most surprising pattern of survivals and anticipations, in ever 
different and unique shades. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the national states 
of Western Europe continued to regard themselves as parts of the 
one Christian polity — still felt to be a unity higher than any of the 
national divisions into which the continent was splitting up. Na- 
tional policies were pursued with a universal goal set firmly before 
the people as their guide; they became legitimate only by reference 
to the common fountainhead of all life and all purpose. In their 
struggle for the hegemony of Europe the Houses of Austria and 
of France supported their aspirations by the claim of being tlie 
true protectors of the Church and the most faithful sons of Christi- 
anity. The Turk still seemed a great danger to Christianity and a 
common enemy of Europe; the spirit of the Crusades was not yet 
entirely dead.^ 

Within this continuing frame of Christian universalism, the new 
principle of the balance of power arose, as a means of protection 
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and self-preservation in a society in which a higher binding au- 
thority above the individual state or prince was no longer recog- 
nized. The Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 confirmed this new 
principle of a “just equilibrium” among the competing nations 
of Europe. Universal ism was breaking up, not in favor of nation- 
alities — whicJi were yet nonexistent as a conscious political factor 
— but to the advantage of the newly risen power of states and 
princes. Etatism, not nationalism, emerged from the disintegration 
of medieval universalism. The dynasty took the place of religion; 
loyalty centered in the prince. This new loyalty lacked the emo- 
tional fervor of religion; the State without the inner glow of 
religion or nationalism was “a cold monster.” Thus the century 
from 1650 to 1750 was deeply rationalistic in its politics. The 
masses continued to live in the emotional forms of religion; the 
change in the political superstructure did not reach deep into their 
lives or mold the substance of their daily thoughts and actions. 
At the end of the eighteentli century, nationalism began to supply 
that emotional warmth, that intimacy of union whicii religion had 
provided, and the separation of the emotional and the political 
forms of men’s lives ceased: both sprang again from the same soil 
and reached out for the same heaven. Nationalism made the new 
State legitimate and implanted it deeply in the hearts and wills of 
its citizens. The expulsion of the Turks from Central Europe and 
the extinction of the Spanish Habsburgs, the last dreamers of a 
Christian world empire, at the end of the seventeenth century 
marked the definite end of medieval universalism. 

In the transitional age of etatism the State emancipated itself by 
secularization ^ and found a new basis for its actions in the rational 
principles of the raiso 7 i d^hat, the reason of state."^ Richelieu be- 
came its representative statesman, a Christian and a rationalist, a 
universalist and a servant of his king, one of the fathers of the 
modern State,'^ not yet of the national State. His mind was domi- 
nated by the conceptions of religion and of the new age of ab- 
solutism, the power of the prince and the civilization of the 
aristocracy — concepts European and universal rather than national 
or parochial. Elis age resumed the secular power politics of the 
Renaissance on a more stable and less purely personal and indi- 
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vidnalistic basis; this objective basis demanded that administrative 
and economic centralization which prepared the modern national 
State. 

Richelieu’s conscious goal remained the unity of the Christian 
world, fertilized and nourished by the spirit of France. The aim 
of his foreign policy was not the establishment of French he- 
gemony, but a balance of power against the suspected universal 
aspirations of the Flabsburgs. France was to play only a part, 
though a leading part, among the European nations allied to check 
the Flabsburg hegemony. For that purpose Richelieu supported 
the “liberties” of the German territorial princes against Austria 
and the independence of the Italian princes against Spain.” His 
“reason of state” originated in the needs of France, but it was 
governed by Christian and rational considerations. Afeinecke ^ has 
defined the reason of state as “the general rule, that every state is 
impelled by the egoism of its own profit and advantage, and pur- 
sues them without consideration for all other motives, but at the 
same time it is tacitly and most essentially assumed that the reason 
of state means always only the reasonable and rational profit puri- 
fied of all mere instinct of greed.” With Richelieu the emphasis 
was always laid on the second part of the definition. iVIan for him 
was to be, above all, reasonable; reason had to moderate instincts 
and check greed. For him as for the following century, reason 
became the supreme guide, a universal force which limited even 
the absolute king in the exercise of his power; a limitation im- 
posed also by the bonne opinion du monde, the reputation for 
truthfulness and good faith forms a most important asset of a state 
and an essential guarantee of its peace and well-being. 

The growing power of the new State emancipated itself from 
the supervision of the Church; the prince took precedence over 
the Estates and over the religions. The sixteenth century laid 
down the rule that the will of the prince determined the religion 
of his subjects. In their longing for peace, the people accepted the 
supremacy of the State over religion, because the depolitization of 
religion put an end to the Jong-lasting chaos and ever-present 
danger of religious wars. The new scientific spirit as developed 
in England combined with the rational individualism growing up 
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in France under the influence of Descartes, and inaugurated the 
period of Enlightenment and its struggle against religious dogma- 
tism. Religion slowly lost its millenary hold over men’s political 
and social thought; but during its very sunset the age of political 
religion passed through a period of the most violent ebullience. 
Religious wars and dogmatic controversies were its shrill swan- 
song. One century later, the age of nationalism had come into 
its own. 

In the transitional period the universal ideas rooted in the Chris- 
tian tradition continued, divested of their supranatural and dog- 
matic character. Religion changed its emphasis and even its mean- 
ing in preparation for the coming age of nationalism. On the one 
hand, it underwent the influence of rationalism and was subordi- 
nated to secular forms and thoughts in the political and social 
sphere; on the other hand, it was personalized and individualized 
through a process of V erhuierlichimg and gained a new intimacy, 
a mystical fervor, by a retreat into the innermost sanctuary of 
man’s heart. In both forms it prepared, unintentionally, the soil 
for the growth of nationalism. Though pietism intensified religion, 
it divorced religious life from all forms of political organization.® 
Pietist movements appealed to the lower and less educated classes; 
they tended to disregard castes and classes and to emphasize popu- 
lar education. But while Pietism had a far-reaching and enduring 
influence in Germany, Jansenism played only a minor part in de- 
termining French nationalism, and English Methodism inspired 
the lower middle classes with an active social religion and pre- 
pared their clergy for social reforms. In conformity with the eco- 
nomic needs of the rising lower middle class which it represented, 
the Pietist movement glorified good work as a duty of man and 
made industry, thrift, and frugality a religious obligation. This 
evangelical awakening remained consciously universal and initiated 
a new world-wide missionary movement; nevertheless, by its close- 
ness to the common people and its local conditions and customs, it 
promoted a greater emphasis on the peculiarity and parochiality of 
religious life. 

The new State, on its part, promoted the nationalization of re- 
ligion even in Catholic countries. Gallicanism and Febronianism 
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denied the right of the Pope to interfere even in the religious ad- 
ministration of the Bourbons and of the Habsburgs; not enlight- 
ened skeptics, but such devoted Catholics as Bossuet and jMaria 
Theresa, put the relations of State and Church on a new basis. 
Though the State emancipated itself from the Church, it remained 
in Europe inseparably united with religion. But in the British 
Empire a daring example was set. Roger Williams founded in 
Providence the first society which completely separated the State 
and religion, and this new principle was acknowledged in the 
charter which Charles 11 granted in 1663 to Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations. “Our royall will and pleasure is, that noe 
person within the sayd colonye, at any time hereafter, shall bee 
any wise molested, punished, disquieted, or called in question, for 
any differences in opinione in matter of religion, and doe not 
actually disturb the civill peace of our sayd colonye; but that all 
and everye person and persons may, from tyme to tyme, and at all 
tymes hereafter, freelye and fullye have and enjoye his and their 
owne judgments and consciences, in matters of religious concern- 
ments.*’ Two more centuries passed before religion in Europe 
became fully depolitized. But in the meantime the development 
went so far that in Catholic Austria the Tolermzpatent of October 
13, 1781, started with the memorable words: “Convinced on the 
one hand of the perniciousness of all religious intolerance, and on 
the other hand of the great advantage of a true Christian tolerance 
to the religion and the state . . Without this disassociation of 
State and religion the coming close association of State and nation- 
ality would have been impossible. Through it the absolute inon- 
archs contributed negatively to the coming of the age of national- 
ism; positively they did it by creating the centralized State with 
its equality of all subjects before the king, with its tendency 
towards the uniformity of law and economic life, with its elevation 
of the parochial State over all universal allegiance. 

This new State became national, however, only when the people 
became the nation through their broadening interest and deepening 
participation in the affairs of the State. Nationalism and democracy 
were in their origin contemporary movements, and in many re- 
spects sprang from similar conditions; but nationalism had its roots 
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in the order of group feelings and of “natural” cohesion, while 
deinocracy was based on the faith in the liberty and equality of 
each individual— on the divine substance of each human soul which 
makes man in Kant’s words “an end in himself” — and on the 
faith in mankind as the bearer of absolute values. Natural law 
secularized and rationalized these religious conceptions, it did not 
destroy them. The rationalists of the eighteenth century did not 
deny the Heavenly City; they transferred it from heaven to earth, 
from the millennium to the present day.^® This City of Man, with 
its natural law, was as universal In its scope and message as Christi- 
anity. Democracy in its essence and scope was a universal move- 
ment; it added to the liberty of every man and to the equality of 
all men the fraternity of the whole of mankind. The fusion with 
nationalism gave it, for the time being and under the existing pos- 
sibilities of geographic conditions and organizational forms, the 
frame for its concrete realization; but it created an antinomy which 
ultimately threatened to thwart the realization of democracy as 
soon as the technological and geographic basis of a universal society 
emerged. 


2 

French monarchy became the outstanding historical example of 
the achievements of absolutism. To cement national unity, which 
had been at its lowest ebb at the time of the accession of Henry IV 
to the throne (1589), the monarchy strove to overcome the diver- 
sity of loyalties and laws by the oneness of the king’s rule; but it 
could do no more than prepare the development, for the period 
lacked the technical means for tfiat achievement, and the royal 
power alone was not sufficient to infuse unified life from the 
center through all the veins and arteries of the body politic, because 
the people were only a means and the royal state was an end in 
itself. Many factors combined to assure France’s leadership in that 
period. Her population was numerous and fast-growing; her geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions, propitious; her economic 
strength, great enough to allow her to develop growing sources of 
revenue for the upkeep of a large standing army as well as for the 
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promotion of industry. She was fortunate to possess in Sully, 
Richelieu, Mazarin, and Colbert statesmen of vision, energy, and 
devotion to the ideals of the epoch. Above all, she became the 
leader in Europe of thought and letters, and of the refinement of 
its life by the great potency of its literature both in expressing and 
in molding the national mind. 

The French mind and the French language brought to the age 
of rationalism the great gifts of clarity, of a desire for reasonable- 
ness, moderation, and harmony. In 1637 Descartes published his 
Discozirs de la Metbode pour bien condziire sa raison et chercher la 
verite dans les sciences, a book which has been accepted by the 
French as expressing their national genius. In it Descartes estab- 
lished with restraint and moderation the autonomy of reason, and 
founded existence upon the rock of the thinking individual, 
Descartes said: “De mettre en evidence les vcritables richesses dc 
nos ames ouvrant a un chacun les moyens de troiiver en soy mesme 
et sans rien empruntcr d’autruy, toute la science qui luy est neces- 
sairc.” His Discours started with tlie assertion of rlie univcrsaJi.sm 
of reason and therefore with the equality of all men: “Le bon sens 
est la chose du monde la mieux partagee, ... la puissance de bien 
juger et distinguer le vrai d’avec le faux, qui esr propremen t ce 
qu’on nomme le bon sens ou la raison, est naturel lenient egale en 
tous les hommes.” He praised clarity, order, and measure as the 
guiding lights for human thought and action; lie taught to reject 
anything as untrue if it could not be clearly perceived, and to avoid 
all precipitation and prejudices. His philosophy had a profound 
ethical implication. He repeated that man is above all will, and that 
he should will the good and force even ids passions to will it. Our 
reason distinguishes the true from the false and the good from the 
evil; it has therefore to guide and direct men’s actions. The philoso- 
phy and ethics of Descartes shaped French thought, so that Emile 
Boutroux declared in 1895 that “the diffusion of Descartes’s 
thought coincides with our life and our influence. To an extraor- 
dinary degree he represents for us the pattern and example of all 
the qualities which we wish to develop.” 

Descartes, with his insistence upon the autonomy of reason and 
upon clarity of thought, became the father of European Enlighten- 
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ment. French became the universal language of the age, because its 
form and thought reflected the tendencies of the age. In 1697 an 
author could write, “The French language has succeeded today 
the Latin and the Greek languages ... it has become so general 
that it is spoken today througliout almost the whole of Europe, 
and those who frequent society feel a kind of shame if they do not 
know it.” French thought represented the new universal ism of 
rationalism as it had represented the universalism of Christianity in 
the thirteenth century. The new universalism was in no way blind 
to the many differences of peoples and climates, of habits and 
mentality, but it stressed the common human quality in all these 
differences. Frenchmen traveled more widely in that period than 
in any other time. Their interest in foreign countries and foreign 
civilizations was wide awake. The close contact with non -Christian 
civilizations hastened the shift from a Christian to a rational uni- 
versalism. 

Francois Charpentier introduced in r 664 his report on the estab- 
lishment of a French trading company with the East Indies by say- 
ing that the French nation could not remain enclosed in Europe, 
that it must expand to the most distant parts of the world in order 
that the barbarian peoples might experience the gentleness of its 
rule and become civilized through its example. One of the first 
French explorers and orientalists, Guillaume Postel — who died in 
Paris in 1581, and who called himself a “Gaulois cosmopolite” — 
propagated the union of all peoples and all religions. In his De 
or bis terranim concordia he treated oriental religions (especially 
Islam, which he knew best), with the same fairness as Christianity, 
and formulated canones persuasiomim oimimn comniimeSj a uni- 
versal theology in conformity with the oneness of divine and 
human law. In his description of the Turkish State, he showed the 
Turks under Soleiman the Magnificent to be superior to the Chris- 
tians of the Occident in their customs and respect for justice. 

While some Frenchmen like Sully proposed a European federa- 
tion for the struggle against the Turks, others were moved by the 
new rationalism to regard all men as partners in the common realm 
of reason. Few went as far as Em eric Cruce, whose Le Nouveau 
CynSe^ ou disc ours d'estat representant les occasions et moyens 
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d'establir tme paix generale et la liberte dii covimerce par tout le 
monde (1624) proposed a peace organization and a court of ar- 
bitration including all nations, even the most remote ones. Though 
he was a Catholic priest, he showed the utmost understanding of 
other religions. In answer to the question as to how such different 
peoples as the French and the Spaniards, the Turks and the Per- 
sians, the Chinese and the Jews, could be brought into one general 
accord, he pointed our that all their hostilities were only political 
and could not destroy the common tie of humanity among them. 
He proposed Venice as the seat of the universal court of arbitra- 
tion, with the Pope as president, with the Turkish Sultan as the 
next in precedence, and with all the rulers of Africa, the Indies, 
and the Far East included. He recognized the importance of free 
trade for a peaceful world community and recommended the con- 
struction of canals because tliey would bring the peoples nearer 
together.^''* The French travelers of that time showed a remarkable 
absence of color-bar feeling. Many of them condemned slavery, 
which they found in the jVIohammedan countries. French Jesuit 
missionaries in China published the first large scholarly treatise on 
the wisdom of Confucius, and presented it to Louis XIV, whose 
support for their missionary enterprise they sought. The French 
intellectuals were deeply touched by the rationalism and humanism 
of this Far Eastern philosopher, in whom they found a confirmation 
of their own attitude. AVith the broadening of horizons and with 
the pride in the new wealth of experience, antiquity and the ex- 
ample of the ancients lost much of their validity. Franqois Charpen- 
tier wrote in 1683 his Dejense de V excellence de la laiigue frail- 
gatse^ in which he pleaded for a French instead of a Latin inscrip- 
tion on a triumphal arch erected for Louis XIV. He pointed out 
the greatness of the present world compared with that of the 
Roman Empire and stressed the excellence of oriental literatures 
and their equality with those of the West. 

Thus we find in the seventeenth century not only the disintegra- 
tion of the medieval respublica Christiana into a multiplicity of 
sovereign European states, but also the emergence of new worlds 
outside western Christendom — Russia, China, the East Indies — all 
of which had their own ancient civilizations and were recognized 
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as equals. In this widening world which slowly began to embrace 
the whole globe, new attempts at integration were needed. They 
could be attempted only on a rational basis, first proposed by Hugo 
Grotius in his De jure belli itc pads (1625). The roots of his 
thought reached deep into the Stoic tradition of Rome and into 
Christian universal ism; he wished for their survival in a new form 
in an age of incessant strife and warfare, political as well as re- 
ligious, All his efforts were bent to preserve for the modern age of 
disunion and dissension some of the traditional discipline which 
supposedly had bound the universalist age into unity and peace. 
His main concern was to impose upon a society, stressing the 
parochial interests of warring states and religions, the majesty of 
one law binding all. ‘‘If no association of men can be maintained 
without law, as Aristotle showed by his remarkable illustration 
drawn from brigands, surely also that association which binds to- 
gether the human race, or binds many nations together, has need 
of law; this was perceived by, him who said that shameful deeds 
ought not to be committed even for the sake of one’s country. 
Aristotle takes sharply to task those who, Mdiile unwilling to allow 
anyone to exercise authority over themselves except in accordance 
with law, yet are quite indifferent as to whether foreigners are 
treated according to law or not.” Grotius wished to apply the 
same standards of justice and morality to individuals and to nations. 

Grotius appealed again and again to the Bible and to the classics 
for substantiation of his theses.^” But his universalism was based 
upon the rational and humanized outlook of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and his Christianity was an ethical, undogma tic universal re- 
ligion, based upon natural law as applying to all men above all re- 
ligious divisions. This laAV was to him of divine origin, as was 
everything on earth, but he proclaimed the autonomy of this law 
from any source in the Bible or in the classics. It was rooted in 
man’s rational nature, “The law of nature is unchangeable — even in 
the sense that it cannot be changed by God.” God has created the 
nature of man and the nature of all things, but now God finds Him- 
self bound by His own laws. The will of God “is never in conflict 
with the true law of nature.” Natural law, although originally de- 
riving from God, is a product of human nature which by its very 
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nature leads us to desire society and mutual intercourse, even if 
these were not required by necessity. Obligation by mutual com- 
pact is the mother of civil law, and since mutual compact derives 
its force from natural law, nature may be said to be the source also 
of civil laws. 

Gro tins’ conception of man resembled closely tliat of Locke. 
Man to them was a good and sociable being in the state of nature 
who desired a peaceful and rational society. Their conceptions 
were as closely related sociologically as they were anthropologi- 
cally; both represented the rising successful middle-class society 
which put great value upon property and work, upon contract and 
good faith, upon reasonableness and moderation. It is interesting to 
find how similar Gro tins’ precepts for practical politics were to 
Richelieu’s principles of reasonable conduct and regard for good 
reputation. Both strove to lay tlie foundations of an order which 
would preserve a world divided into many and mutually warring 
states from falling into chaos. “Good faitli should be preserved, in 
order that the hope of peace may not be done away with, For not 
only is every state sustained by good faith, as Cicero declares, but 
also that greater society of states. Aristotle truly says, if good faith 
has been taken away, all intercourse among men ceases to exist. 
This good faith the supreme rulers of men ought so much the more 
earnestly than others to maintain as they violate it with greater im- 
punity; if good faith shall be done away with, they will be like 
wild beasts, whose violence all men fear. It is all the more the duty 
of kings to cherish good faith scrupulously, first for conscience’s 
sake, and then also for the sake of the reputation by which the 
authority of the royal power is supported.” His practical ethics 
were based upon the demand of a “well-tempered judgment” which 
would control our desires and guide our actions. 

Seventeenth century thought initiated the shift from the theo- 
logical and -religious to the anthropological and philosopliical foun- 
dation of society, which was no longer found in the inscrutable 
will of the Divinity, but in rational law founded on the nature of 
men and things. With this process of secularization a new evalua- 
tion of man went hand in hand; less emphasis was put on his sinful 
nature, more on his original goodness which makes him strive after 
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a peaceful and harmonious order and endows him with the capacity 
of achieving a lawful order similar to that prevailing throughout 
nature. Alan, every man, could understand this order with the help 
of the lumen uaturale, the natural light of reason. To make the light 
shine, it was only necessary to remove prejudices, superstitions, 
and darkness. Nature, formerly the seat of danger, became kind to 
man; it was recognized as created by God in his all-kindness for 
the benefit of man, for his secure and peaceful life. The lawful 
order (for the social order had to be a just order, ordo rectus)^ 
ethics and truth formed a unity. Samuel von Pufendorf in his De 
jure naturae et gentium (1672) saw the point of departure of all 
legal relations in the sentence, “Thou art not alone in the world.” 
The German jurist regarded language as the most wonderful and 
useful instrument for the maintenance of the society for which man 
was born. But language can fulfill its task only if man recognizes 
what Pufendorf called the inviolable fundamental law of nature, 
“not to deceive anybody through words or signs which purport to 
express our thoughts.” Thus all human society can be built only on 
moral and logical truth.^” 

Under the influence of the changing times tlie Roman and 
medieval idea of a world monarchy was replaced by the idea of a 
world community, a societas gentium ^ based upon international 
law which was identical with natural law. For natural law remained 
faithful to two conceptions which had their roots in Stoic antiquity 
and in Christianity, and developed them further. One was the idea 
of the priority of the individual to the community, the other that 
of humanity as the ultimate end of society. The humana civiUtas 
of Dante, divested of all its connections with the Roman imperial 
tradition, survived in the new vision of an ecumenical order.^" The 
new individualism had its roots in the Christian relationship between 
the individual and God.^® Reason herself assumed some of the at- 
tributes of the Godhead. The new human attitude had- nothing of 
the dry-as-dust or bookish character; it was the end of scholasti- 
cism and of the hairsplitting theological disputations of the seven- 
teenth century. The new rationalism was practical, close to man 
and to reality, interested in experiment, observation, minute details, 
full of an active spirit and a warrior’s courage. The bon sens which 
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was praised was not the common sense of the average Philistine, but 
the sublime and spontaneous power of reason — nothing confused 
and vague, but something exact in the sense of Cartesian clarity. In 
that sense Marie- Joseph de Chenier used the word in his famous 

C’est le bon sens, la raison qui fait tout: 

V ertii, genic, esprit, talent et gout. 

Reason, art, letters, science, beauty, truth, and virtue appeared all 
fundamentally one, united in the great struggle against the dark 
forces of unreason, of falsehood, of immorality, of ugliness, which 
kept men in their age-old fetters. Man was to be set free from 
authority, but this new freedom did not imply any licentiousness: 
it represented a higher morality, a stricter obligation, no longer a 
morality produced by obedience to authority, but out of one’s own 
free decision. Man’s reason was to guide him to righteous action, 
he himself bore the responsibility for his deeds and their conse- 
quences. A new concept, infinitely deeper than that of the Renais- 
sance, developed out of the struggles of the seventeenth century; 
the free and responsible personality was born and had to find its 
place in the new state created by the absolute monarchs.^^ 

3 

England had achieved a national consciousness in the seventeenth 
century, without breaking with the religious thought and its hold 
upon the national and individual life of the people. The center of 
the nation had been irrevocably established in the Parliament 
which, at least in theory, represented the whole nation and spoke 
for the interests of the country as a whole. Calvinism had shown 
itself the propitious soil for the rise of individualism and for the de- 
velopment of capitalism, with its insistence upon the sanctity of 
work and the rational calcul ability of the economic process. In 
France the Estates General were not called after the failure of 
1614; the nation was embodied in the king or, as Aulard has ex- 
pressed it, absorbed in the king. The official theory as stated by 
Bossuet separated the kings from the nation by establishing them 
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as the vicars of God on earth. “God establishes the kings as his 
ministers and reigns through them over the people. . . , The royal 
throne is not the throne of a man, but the throne of God Him- 
self.” Thus monarchy was fused into theocracy, and the subjects 
owed to their prince the same blind obedience which they owed 
to God. The prince did not have to render account to anyone, 
there was no earthly force to control or check his omnipotence. 
In his whole life he was distinguished from ordinary human beings. 
“The King’s Majesty is the image of the greatness of God in the 
prince.” From these premises, the conclusions were easily drawn 
that “nobody can doubt that the whole state is in the person of 
the prince,” and that “one must obey without complaint.” As 
late as 1766, Louis XA^ summed up the theory of royal omnipotence 
in the words: “It is only in my person that the sovereign authority 
resides. ... To me alone belongs the legislative power without 
any dependence and without sharing. The whole public order de- 
rives from me; I am its supreme guardian. My people exist only in 
their union with me; the rights and the interests of the nation 
which one dares to separate from the monarch are necessarily 
united with mine and rest only in my hands.” 

This omnipotence of the royal government did not express 
itself only in political life; the seventeenth century saw an effort 
to bring the economic life of the state also under royal control. 
The new state with its standing armies was infinitely more power- 
ful than the medieval or Renaissance states with their feudal or 
rnercenary armies; but these standing armies demanded greater 
economic means than the preceding periods had known. The com- 
mercial revolution of the sixteenth century had brought new means 
into European economic life, but outside England and the Nether- 
lands the middle classes were still too undeveloped to be able to 
use these new instruments of power. Thus the increase of wealth 
was there canalized into the only field capable of absorbing and 
utilizing it. Mercantilism was the first economic theory based 
upon a clear recognition of economic wealth as an instrument in 
power politics. The new economy helped to strengthen the state 
and its territorial unity, to make it as self-sufficient and as rich in 
man power and gold as possible, and subordinated to this goal the 
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regulations of tariff and industries. “Mercantilism represented the 
economic counterpart of political etatisin. In practice it sought to 
bring all phases of economic life under royal control. In theory, at 
least, mercantilists were almost pathetic in their childlike belief in 
the omnipotence and monicompetence of the central government. 
Was anything wrong, the king should, and could, remedy it. Did 
an abuse exist, the king could annihilate it by an edict. Was an 
undertaking desirable, the king could initiate it and make it a suc- 
cess.” Mercantilist commercial policy was of an intrinsically war- 
like nature, trying to strengthen the state in its competition with, 
and for its struggles against, other states. It was ever conducted to 
chc disadvantage of other states and of foreigners. Its colonial 
policy tried always to exclude all other nations from commerce 
with the colonies."’’ 

This mercantilism was a corollary of the new division of Europe 
into separate and warring states. It may seem strange that it went 
hand in hand with the continuation, even the transformation and 
development, of the universalistic and cosmopolitan philosophy. 
But the technical backwardness of that period did not allow any 
practical realization of the cosmopolitan outlook. The lack of com- 
munication kept all states isolated to a degree unimaginable today; 
and, even within the states, provinces and cities continued to be 
almost as distant from one another as they had been in the Middle 
Ages. No fast communications, no economic interdependence had 
yet developed. The seventeenth century showed a glaring discrep- 
ancy between the universalistic philosophy and the parochial 
reality. In that respect it was the very reverse of the first half of 
the twentieth century, with its universalistic reality, as a result of 
fast communications and economic interdependence, and its paro- 
chial philosophy which preserved the nationalistic outlook of the 
nineteenth century. 

In the seventeenth century, the geographical isolation of prov- 
inces and cities was still so great, the public mind still so unpre- 
pared for any national conceptions or emotions, that mercantilism 
could succeed in its aim of a national economy only in the most in- 
adequate form. All the efforts of Louis XIV and Colbert were un- 
able to achieve what, with the national consciousness awakened, 
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the French Revolution accomplished within a few years. The lack 
of nationalism and the survival of medieval traditionalism hindered 
the mercantilist system from working efficiently. The people did 
not cooperate; everything had to be imposed and controlled from 
above. The attitude of the Catholic Church was less propitious to 
the development of capitalism than that of Calvinism. When Louis 
XIV in 1671 wished to fix the rate of interest at a maximum of 5 
per cent, he hesitated to do it without the approval of the Church. 
Several of the most learned doctors of the Sorbonne were called 
into conference. The professors adhered to the opinion that money 
is sterile by its nature, and that everything derived from it is usury, 
and refused to sanction the legislation. 

But a much greater hindrance was the provincialism of the life 
of the people, to whom any national feeling was yet unknown. 
Colbert was one of the very few men of his time who had the 
ability to see France as a unity and to try, though unsuccessfully, 
to integrate its very disparate elements into a whole. Flis lack of 
success can be explained by the fact that “he had to spend most of 
his time contending with historically insubordinate elements, and 
he had the greatest difficulty in securing obedience to his simplest 
mandates.” “Despite the clarity of his notions, Colbert found his 
efforts at tariff reform hampered at every turn by the incredible 
complexity of the existing system, by the stubborn localism of the 
provinces, and by the innate conservatism of the people and of- 
ficials.” With all that, France was then the most progressive coun- 
try on the European continent, with the exception of Holland.'® 
And yet in many ways her political and administrative life, her 
economic organization and the state of the public mind of the 
people resembled more that of oriental countries in the nineteenth 
century, before their transformation through the spirit of national- 
ism under the impact of western influences, than it did that of Eu- 
ropean countries after the French Revolution. 

Certainly, as in preceding centuries, pride in military victories 
and in the strength of their country was expressed by writers of 
the period. The most telling passage is perhaps that in which Voi- 
ture glorified the successes of Richelieu. “jMais lorsque dans deux 
cents ans, ceux qui viendront apres nous liront en notre histoire. 
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. , . et qu’ils verront qne, tant qu’il a preside a nos affaii'es, la 
France n’a pas un voisin sur lequel elle n’ait gagiie des places ou 
des batailles: s’ils ont quelque goutte de sang frangais dans les 
veines, quelque amour pour la gloire de leur pays, pourront-ils 
lire ces choses sans s’afFectionner a lui? ” The reading of Plutarch, 
in Amyot’s translation, inspired some writers to imitations of the 
patriotism of the ancient Greeks and Homans. But a general sense 
of national loyalty was entirely lacking. Soldiers, diplomats, and 
historians served princes and masters without any regard for na- 
tionality, The officers of the Imperial Army led by Wallenstein 
were Italians, Scotch, Irish, men of all nationalities whose names 
sounded strange to German ears — Piccolomini, Gordon, Butler; 
German nobles, like Duke Bernhard of Weimar or Maurice de 
Saxe, served the French king. The famous German jurist, Samuel 
von Pufendorf, was from 1677 to 1688 liistoriographer at the court 
of Sweden, in the following years at the court of Berlin, although 
both princes were during that period on hostile ter ms. In all these 
changes from prince to prince, no disloyalty was involved, because 
the concept of national loyalty was unknown. Territorial ex- 
pansions were not motivated by any considerations of nationality, 
they were directed by geographic motives, well characterized by 
the word “arrondir.” Even in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, Prussia under Frederick II was as glad and willing to in- 
corporate subjects of Polish nationality as those of German; in fact, 
Poles might have appeared to the absolute state to be better sub- 
jects than Germans.®' 

The acquisition of new territory did not arouse then the same 
objections as it did later, if the inhabitants of the newly acquired 
territories spoke a different language.®® It is true that the Treaty of 
Westphalia laid some emphasis on the religious unity of states, 
not so much in the interest of religion as in the interest of the state. 
But it is very characteristic that this unity, demanded and imposed 
in the field of religion, was in no way extended to the field of 
nationality or language. And even the religious unity gave way be- 
fore the only unity and the only interests which really counted — 
those of the prince. Catholic France acquired Protestant sections 
in Alsace, and Protestant Prussia acquired part of Catholic Poland; 
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in both cases religious liberty was granted. It was for purely prac- 
tical reasons of state, not for any national consideration in the 
modern sense of the word, that the royal administration in France 
tried to spread the French language throughout the royal terri- 
tories. At the beginning of the eighteenth century the people of 
Marseilles were reported to adhere faithfully to their own language 
and to shun the speaking of French. Tiiey did it, we are told, to 
preserve their ancient liberties or rather their provincial autonomy, 
and they never called themselves Frenchmen, but “Marseillois.” 

For reasons similar to those of the French administration in the 
seventeenth century, the Flabsburg princes at the end of the eight- 
eenth century wished to make German the unifying link for the 
different peoples of their hereditary lands and thus to simplify their 
administration. While Frederick 11 of Prussia decreed the use of 
German as the administrative language of the parts of his domains 
inhabited by Poles, and while iVIaria Tlieresa tried to do the same 
for those parts of her dynastic inheritance inhabited by peoples 
speaking Slavonic languages, the princes themselves used French in 
their private letters and were motivated in their lives and actions 
by none of the sentiments connected with modern nationalism.'^'* 
The continental Europe of the seventeenth century and of the first 
half of the eighteenth still lived in the prenationalistic age. But in 
the growth of centralized states, in the secularization of political 
life, in the rise of individualism with its faith in liberty and its 
confidence in man’s power, with the acceleration of economic life 
demanding the loosening of the static forms of traditional organiza- 
tion — the foundations were laid for the rise of nationalism. Al- 
though France as the most progressive country on the continent 
took the lead, nevertheless in a varying degree the birth of na- 
tionalism towards the end of the eighteenth century became a Euro- 
pean movement, the distant waves of which reached even beyond 
the Pyrenees, into the wide plains of Eastern Europe, and into the 
lands under the dominion of the Ottoman Sultan. 

4 

A new temper began to rise in France with the misfortunes 
which befell the country, when the policy of Louis ,XIV over- 
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Strained its economic and military resources. The majesty of the 
king had failed the nation; the greatness of the monarchy began to 
reveal its weaknesses. The people suffered under the incessant wars 
and the financial difficulties, but it suffered as it had for centuries 
without doubting the legitimate claims of royalty. Only the intel- 
lectuals began to doubt the complete identification of the nation 
and the king. Fenelon wrote from Cambrai on August 4, 1710, to 
the Due de Chevreuse, “Les choses du roi sont devennes violem- 
mentles notres . . . e’est la nation qui doit se sauver elle-meme.” 
The French sense of moderation, that insistence upon reasonable- 
ness which had manifested itself in Richelieu, revolted against the 
immoderate desires of the king and his warlike adventures. 
Throughout the eighteenth century the patriotic reformers, even 
nobles or soldiers, were “one and all deliberately critical of le grand 
monarqiiQ and his policy of splendor.” ®Mt seemed to them out- 
dared, “Gotliic,” alien to the spirit of the time which was one of 
construction and patient building, and, though they did not stress 
this point, alien to the spirit of France. The age of Louis XIV sur- 
vived ill the memory of France as the age of art and tli ought, as a 
great contribution to the republic of letters and to the spiritual 
patrimony of France, not as an age of military glory and expansion. 

This new tendency found its expression in an address delivered 
by the famous jurist Flenry Francois d’Aguesseau in 1715 at the 
death of Louis XIV. There he used a language which was to be- 
come common only half a century later.®" He pointed out that the 
authority of the king and the obedience of the people must be 
founded on a most intimate tie, the love of the fatherland which 
should penetrate all hearts to their depths. He deplored the fact 
that love of the fatherland seemed to be absent in monarchies, that 
only in the republics did citizens grow up to identify the interest 
and fortunes of the state with their own. This sentiment gives to 
every citizen in the republics a stake in the fortunes of his father- 
land and creates among all of them a feeling of fraternity, as if 
they formed one family. Thus love of the fatherland becomes a 
kind of self-love, until one finally loves the fatherland more than 
oneself. But such patriotism could not be found in the monarchies; 
it was to be sought in the republics and in ancient Rome. Present 
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times offered in France the strange spectacle of a great kingdom 
and no fatherland, — of a numerous people, and almost no citizens. 
The only remedy, D’Aguesseau insisted, appeared to be the estab- 
lishment of a new form of government, a new fatherland, in which 
patriotism would flame in all hearts and all the elements of society 
would be tied together by firm bonds. Then everybody would 
understand that his private welfare depended upon the public 
welfare, and that the happiness and safety of the king depended 
upon the happiness and safety of the citizens. 

Fifty years were to pass after the death of Louis XIV before the 
words “patriot” and “patriotism” became generally accepted in 
France and gained at the same time a new meaning. “Fatherland” 
was then no longer the domain of the prince under whose rule one 
was born, “patriotism” was no longer the simple attachment to the 
native soil or pride in native achievements; the word “patrie” was 
now used to denote a country where there Avas liberty, where the 
inhabitants had a share in legislation and a conscious stake in the 
country’s destiny; the new patriotism established a tie of reci- 
procity between the prince and his subjects, between the land and 
its people; to feel as a “patriot” was to give to man not only a new 
feeling of liberty, of rights, but also of happiness, of community. 
Patriotism presupposed and created justice, prosperity, love. The 
new intellectual climate, in which the notions of “patrie” and 
“patriotism” changed their meaning and became generally ac- 
cepted, undermined the traditional bases of tlie absolute monarchy. 

Historical considerations contributed to and accompanied the 
change in the philosophic outlook. The past was reinterpreted, old 
legends were replaced by new ones, to serve as weapons in the 
fight against royal absolutism. This appeal to the supposed “liber- 
ties” of the distant past was first made on behalf of the aristocracy 
which found its power destroyed by the royal absolutism. Count 
Henri de Boulainvilliers, who died in 1722, expounded his theories 
in lengthy works, published only after his death.'*” In his view, the 
French people was composed of two different and opposed races, 
the Germanic Franks and the Celtic Gauls. The Gauls had been 
conquered by the Romans, but later the Franks had defeated the 
conquerors of the world, and thus established their undisputed 
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right to rule Gaul. These new conquerors, who were, like the 
Germans described by Tacitus, tall and blond, hardy and bellicose, 
without towns or trade, became the masters, and they cons tim ted 
the French state. These Franks were a community of free men. 
Their kings were only first among their peers, leaders in war; but 
they had to take counsel with their noble followers and had to 
share profit and glory with them. The Estates General were, ac- 
cording to Boulainvilliers, an old Frankish institution, but they 
were originally, and should have remained, limited to the nobility; 
the clergy and the magistracy were both of Celtic origin and had 
usurped their participation in the Estates General as the First and 
Third Estates. 

Thus Boulainvilliers became the spokesman of the hereditary no- 
bility as the traditional guardians of “political liberties” against 
monarchical despotism, against the Church and against the Third 
Estate. While he pleaded for the restitution of feudalism, he was 
intellectually a rationalist and almost a freethinker who preferred 
Islam to Christianity. His arguments were more far-reaching and 
revolutionary than he imagined. FI is struggle for the right of rep- 
resentation, which he confined to the nobility, could in the strug- 
gle against absolutism easily be turned into the demand for a much 
broader representation; the appeal to the past, with which he ra- 
tionalized the aristocratic opposition to the king and the insistence 
upon the political, social, and economic inequalities between the 
aristocracy and the people, might be used to establish the “liberties” 
of the people against king and aristocracy; the right of conquest on 
which he based the rights of the aristocracy could be abrogated 
by the right of a re con quest by which the people abolished the 
privileges of their former conquerors. 

Only four decades after the death of the great progagandist of 
class differences based upon racial antagonism, Mably reconstructed 
French history in the ways of democratic enlightenment, seeing 
the Franks as benevolent conquerors who brought their liberties 
to the Gauls and created in France a tradition of free and re- 
publican institutions. But again, two decades later, this mild and 
humanitarian temperament gave way in the French Revolution to a 
bellicosity and violence similar (though diametrically opposed) to 
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that of Boulainvilliers. As the spokesman of the Third Estate, the 
Abbe Sieyes proclaimed the reconquest of France by the Gauls, 
wliich turned France from a nation of nobles into a nation of the 
people. Fie took up the appeal to history and to force: “Le tiers ne 
doit pas craindre de remontcr dans les temps passes. II se reportera 
a I’annee qui a precede la conquete. . . . Pourquoi ne renverrait-il 
pas dans les forets de la Franconie routes qqs families qui conservcnt 
la folle pretention d’etre issues de la race des conquerants et d’avoir 
succede a des droits de conquete? ... La noblesse a passe du 
cote des conquerants? Eh bien! il faut la faire repasser de I’autre 
cote; le Tiers deviendra noble en devenant conquerant a son tour.” 
The French Revolution did not heal the deep breach in French 
history of which Boulainvilliers and .Sieyes had spoken; the strug- 
gle between the two Frances and their different interpretations of 
French history was, under changing forms and alignments, to 
come out into the open again and again. 

In the formation of the new conception of patriotism in eight- 
eenth century France, the influence exercised by England should 
not be overlooked. England had been the first country from which 
all other peoples could learn that the fatherland had its foundations 
in and derived its strength from the security of law and liberty. 
The first half of tlie eighteenth century witnessed in England the 
ebbing of seventeenth century enthusiasm. A feeling of security 
in its acquired liberties pervaded the nation. The continent was 
viewed as “that world of slaves,” whereas England felt herself as 
“dedicated, long, to liberty.” Sometimes the typical baroque style 
of exaggeration reminded of continental taste, as in George Gran- 
ville, Lord Lansdowne (1667-1735), whose poem “Urganda’s 
Prophecy” spoke of 

Great Britain’s queen, but guardian of mankind 

Sure hope of all who dire oppression bear. 

For all th’oppress’d become thy instant care.^*' 

“Rule, Britannia,” the first popular national hymn, written in 1740, 
stressed above all other goods that of Britain’s liberties: 
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The nations not so blest as thee 
Must in their turns to tyrants fall, 

Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free, 

The dread and envy of them all. 

And Edward Young, who called the ocean *‘a truly British theme," 
warned against pride and power; 

Above the Florentine’s court-science raise; 

Stand forth a patriot of the moral world; 

The pattern, and the patron of the just . . . 

Armies and fleets alone ne’er won the day. 

But apart from pride in English liberty, there is little “national- 
ism" to be found in the English literature of the |)eriod. The word 
“patriotism" in the sense love of, or zealous devotion to, one’s own 
country began to be used after 1725, but it usually contained an 
ironic notc.^" Pope used the word distinctly in the sense which it 
received about the middle of the century in France, when lie wrote 
in his “Epitaph on Trumbal," “An honest Courtier, yet a Patriot 
too, Just to his Prince, and to his Country true," but this representa- 
tive poet of the age had so little confidence in the permanency of 
the English language, that he wrote in 1716, “the Ancients . . . 
writ in languages that became universal and CA^^erlasting, while ours 
are extremely limited both in extent and in duration. A mighty 
foundation for our pride! when the utmost wc can hope, is bur to 
be read in one Island, and to be thrown aside at the end of one Age. 
All that is left us is to recommend our productions by the imitation 
of the Ancients: and it will be found true, that, in every age, the 
highest character for sense and learning has been obtain’d by those 
who have been most indebted to them.” Nor did James Thomson 
(1700-1748) in The Seasons show any nationalism. The three 
poems which he dedicated to Great Britain praised her valor and 
again her liberty, which he valued even more than her greatness. 

Yet, like the muttering thunder, when provoked, 

The dread of tyrants, and the sole resource 
Of those that under grim oppression groan. 
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In one passage only did the poet show an understanding of what 
patriotism meant: 

That first paternal virtue, Public Zeal, 

Who throws o’er all an equal, wide survey, 

And, ever musing on the common weal. 

Still labours glorious with some great design. 

Though insistence on national glory, as distinct from individual 
liberty, was infrequent among English writers of the early eight- 
eenth century, England was then the only country which knew 
what may be called “national life.” Public opinion had become a 
power in England, openly exercised and acknowledged. News- 
papers increased in number, circulation, popularity, and influence. 
In 1 702 the first successful daily newspaper was started in London, 
The Daily Qoiirant; in 1704 Defoe started Revie^io, in 1709 
Steele his Tatler, and in 17 1 1 The Spectator made its appearance. 
In 1760 the aggregate number of copies of newspapers sold in 
England annually amounted to almost 10,000,000. During that 
whole time, the struggle against government restraint of the press 
was vigorously waged. Defoe in tlie “Legion Memorial” of 1701 
gave expression to the feeling of liberty in the nation. “Thus 
Gentlevren) You have your Duty laid before you . . . but if you 
continue to neglect it, you may expect to be treated according to 
the Resentments of an injur’d Nation; for Englishmen are no more 
to be Slaves to Tarliaments, than to a King. Our nmne is Legioiiy 
and we are Many,” Henry Fielding expressed the same national 
sentiment about the middle of the century when he wrote in the 
True Patriot on November 19, 1745, “Methought I then replied, 
with a resolution which I hope every Englishman would exert on 
such an occasion, that the life of no man was worth preserv- 
ing LONGER THAN IT WAS TO BE DEFENDED BY THE ICNOWN LAWS OP 
HIS COUNTRY; and that if the king’s arbitrary pleasure was to be 
that law, I was indifferent what he determined concerning my- 
self.”^® 

Complaints about the lack of public spirit in that period were 
common. Bishop Berkeley wrote in 1721 “An Essay Towards 
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Preventing the Ruin of Great Britain” in which he proposed the 
creation of an Academy of ingenious men, “whose employment it 
would be to compile the history of Great Britain, to make dis- 
courses proper to inspire men with a zeal for the public, and cele- 
brate the memory of those” who had done eminent service to the 
nation. Pie warned against the corruption of the time and the spirit 
of party strife, and he was even afraid lest the end of England 
might be at hand, and lest men in the near future might say of the 
British Isles: “This island was once inhabited by a . . . people of 
plain uncorrupt manners, . . . asset ter s of liberty, lovers of their 
country, . . . inferior in nothing to the old Greeks or Romans, 
and superior to each of those peoples in the perfections of the 
other. Such were our ancestors during their rise and greatness; but 
they degenerated, . . . which occasioned their final ruin.” ''’ From 
decaying England, Berkeley turned to America, attempting to 
plant arts and learning there and to have a college erected in Ber- 
muda: 


There shall be sung another golden age. 

The rise of empire and of arcs, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage. 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 

Such as she bred when fresh and young. 

When heavenly flame did animate the clay. 

By future poets shall be sung. 

Nor was Berkeley’s compatriot, Jonathan Swift, more optimistic 
about the patriotism which he observed in Ireland. After having 
found all his proposals for a betterment of the situation in Ireland 
rejected, including that “of learning to love our Country, wherein 
we differ even from Laplanders, and the inhabitants of Topinam- 
boo,” he was finally left with “The Modest Proposal” to improve 
the state of affairs in Ireland by selling five-sixths of all the children 
in the country for eating, keeping one-sixth for breeding purposes. 
He foresaw that this plan would have several advantages; among 
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tioii of human nature, and therefore by the will of the Author of 
this and every other nature, to two laws. One given immediately 
to all men by God, the same to all, and obligatory alike on all. 
The other given to man by man; and therefore not the same to all, 
nor obligatory alike on all: founded indeed on the same principles, 
but varied by different applications of them to times, to characters, 
and to a number, which may be reckoned infinite, of other circum- 
stances. By the first, I mean the universal law of reason; and by the 
second, the particular law, or constitution of law, by which every 
distinct community has chosen to be governed.” Particular law, 
therefore, emanates also from God, and man has to obey, but — and 
here Bolingbroke’s words assume a new and unaccustomed ring — 
the purpose of these laws can be no other than the happiness of the 
people. “The reason is plain: good government alone can be in the 
divine intention. God has made us to desire happiness; he has made 
our happiness dependent on society; and the happiness of society 
dependent on good or bad government. Plis intention, therefore, 
was, that government should be good.” 

Good government rests on two foundations, the union of the 
people and liberty. A Patriot King, this model of a future fusion of 
the traditional concept of kingship and of the new concept of 
patriotism, will therefore endeavor, above all things, to create a 
union of the people around his person and preserve the spirit of 
liberty which alone can lead to prosperity and happiness, which are 
based upon the improvement of trade and commerce, upon the 
spirit of free enterprise and initiative."^ The British genius ex- 
pressed itself, as its history showed, in the spirit of liberty, but this 
spirit can exist only in a nation in which every citizen is animated 
by national patriotism. “Will the British spirit, that spirit which has 
preserved liberty hitherto in one corner of the world at least, be so 
easily or so soon reinfused into the British nation? To achieve 
that end, the King will have to espouse no party nor any class in 
the nation, but govern like the common father of his people so 
that king and nation are one, united by one common interest and 
animated by one common spirit.®® Then the nation will no longer 
be divided into warring sections, but will represent one great na- 
tional party. 
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A Patriot King and a patriotic nation belong together; within 
this nation there will be different views and therefore an opposition 
party, but Bolingbroltc, for the first time, assigned to this opposition 
party a truly national role. “It follows from hence, that they who 
engage in opposition, are under as great obligations to prepare 
themselves to control, as they who serve the crown are under to 
prepare themselves to carry on, the administration: and that a party 
formed for this purpose, do not act like good citizens, nor honest 
men, unless they propose true, as well as oppose false measures of 
government. Sure I am, they do not act like wise men, unless they 
act systematically, and unless they contrast, on every occasion, that 
sciieme of policy which the public interest requires to be followed, 
with that which is suited to no interest but the private interest of 
the prince, or his ministers.’' ^ Under these conditions, when all 
strive for the public good of the nation and subordinate their 
private interests and factions to the command of reason and public 
welfare, wlien the King will loolc upon his own rights as a trust 
and the rights of his people as a property, — then the King of Great 
Britain will be the most popular man in his country, and a Patriot 
King at the head of an united people.'*"’ The reawakening English 
nationalism in the nineteenth century, Young England and Disraeli, 
claimed Bolingbroke as the forerunner of their own vision of what 
\yas sometimes called “Tory democracy.” 

Of the two ideas which Bolingbroke stressed, personal liberty 
and national unity, it was the first which in the middle of the 
eighteenth century gained hold on the French public mind; it was 
only towards the end of the century that national unity came to 
the foreground there. To French thinkers, England offered not 
only a new meaning of patriotism; it served generally as an ex- 
ample, on account of the advanced development of its public 
opinion, its literary life, its scientific spirit, and its religious tolera- 
tion.'*“ But although many suggestions and influences came from 
.across the Channel, nevertheless it was in France that the new 
;spirit of the eighteenth century found its most conscious, most 
: sustained and continuous expression. This new thought did not 
remain confined to France, for it was a European movement which 
changed the intellectual climate in Germany and Italy, even in 
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Russia and in Spain; it was the true Renaissance of the European 
spirit. France offered the first and the most luminous center from 
which the light radiated over Europe; but the light was not French,, 
it was a human light in which a new Europe found itself.'’^ 

5 

Adodern civilization was molded into its definite form in the 
eighteenth century. Many powerful streams from the whole past 
of human thought and endeavor contributed to its growrii, It was 
a rebirth of the Greece of Socrates, of its optimism as to the 
validity of reasoned conclusions and its belief in man as the proper 
study of mankind. The Athenian tradition of rationalism and 
humanism, of the perfectibility of man by right thinking, was 
deepened by the Palestinian inheritance of respect for the sanctity 
of life and of the conception of history as a dynamic process 
towards a more perfect world. The Renaissance and Reformation 
had sown the seeds of individualism vdaich now bore fruit in the 
new concept of human rights. Fusing this rich heritage of all times 
into a vital and energizing force, the men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury found themselves animated by a new power and a new dar- 
ing. The individual and social world opened before them in a new 
and brigliter light; an immense effort seemed to wait for the in- 
sight and the courage of the builders. Everywhere gigantic tasks 
loomed; the kings were unenlightened; die living spring of re- 
ligion was choked by superstition and scholasticism; the masses 
lived in lethargy, poverty, and ignorance; the constitutions were 
antiquated; commerce and economic development were fettered 
by vested interests; the penal laws were inhuman; the relations 
between men were rude and coarse; life was cheap, and everything 
seemed covered with the dust and filth of centuries, darkened by 
notions and relations which had lost their meaning and could not 
stand up before the critical light of Reason. Mankind seemed to 
awaken from a long night; the ghosts of the dark were still in the 
air, but as the day dawned its bright light would chase them away. 
iVlany compared their century with the growth to manhood: an 
immense feeling of youthful vigor, of a real beginning, animated 
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them. The ancients receded into the past. They were part of the 
childhood which man was now outgrowing. In his childhood and 
early youth, man had to be guided by autiiority, spiritually and 
politically he had to obey laws given to him. Now he had come 
of age, he no longer had to depend on the authority of other law- 
givers. His reason showed him the way to an understanding of the 
universe in its infinity, of which the starry sky above reminded 
him, and to a guidance of himself together with his fellow men, 
directed by the moral law within him. This autonomy endowed 
him with a new dignity and a new responsibility. 

The elevation of man did not imply any dethronement of God. 
The relation between God and man lost much of the terror which 
the inscrutable omnipotence of the Creator presented to the crea- 
ture trembling in His presence; it gained instead a new Intimacy 
and confidence. The universe had been a mystery, nature the 
abode of unknown evil forces to the power of which man found 
himself exposed, unprotected except for the grace of God; nature 
was sinful and every slight aberration from the path of obedience 
to the law of God threatened to bring terrible punishment, an 
eternity of hell-fire. Now the unknown darkness of the universe 
seemed to unfold itself into clarity and order: the great scientists 
of the seventeenth century had started to decipher the laws by 
which the universe and all its movements were governed immutably 
and eternally. Everything in nature became lawful, understand- 
able, susceptible to the progressive effort of human reason to ex- 
plore and to master. God and nature lost their terror; as the light 
spread, their goodness became more and more manifest to man, 
who gained a new confidence and a new security. This light which 
dispelled darkness and fear had been given to man by God; it was 
God’s greatest gift to mankind and the supreme proof of His 
all-kindness. 

Nor did the discovery of the laws governing nature diminish 
God’s almightiness. Was it not the greatest proof of His greatness 
that He had created the world in this wonderful harmony of Ihw? 
The world was governed by law, but it was God’s law. The true 
essence of God was revealed in the fact that He was not a despot 
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who acted according to whims, and before whom abject subjects 
trembled. He was a constiuitional monarch who had established the 
most wonderful and perfect constitution, the laws of nature by 
which He Flimself was bound and which man was to learn and to 
know.. If God Himself was a constitutional monarch, if the laws 
governing the universe were rational, how could it be that the kings 
of this earth wished to continue as absolute monarchs, above all law 
or guided by laws which were irrational and closed to man’s un- 
derstanding? The subjects of a constitutional king need not 
tremble before him in obedience, they will love and revere him. A 
new feeling of intimacy, confidence, and security began to animate 
men’s relations to the universe and to iuiman society in the eight- 
eenth century. A new feeling of, and de.sire for, happiness, un- 
known in preceding centuries, widened men’s hearts and gave them 
courage for generous action. Philanthropy or tiie love of man, 
humanitarianism, legality, security, peace: all these were part of 
the blissful urge to make men happy here on earth.''** 

The new rationalism prepared for the modern state by its ration- 
alization of all human relations;'"' it cleared away all the under- 
brush of centuries which stood in the way of the growth of a 
united nation. The humanitarian rationalism of the eighteenth 
century may not have seemed fertile soil for the growth of national 
sentiment; nevertheless, the beginnings of a national patriotism had 
their roots deep in the humus of the aspirations and feelings of the 
age of Enlightenment. Natural law was absolute, general, and uni- 
versal, applying to all peoples. The new age and its message were 
universal in scope. The eighteenth century always insisted on its 
cosmopolitan character; the enlightened monarchs, like Frederick 
II of Prussia, were entirely free from the slightest trace of nation- 
alism, Nationalism certainly had no hold over the masses. Their 
life remained on the whole untouched by the new currents of 
thought and life. That was true especially outside the great cities 
and the small educated classes, even in France."® But the newly 
awakened curiosity in all things human enlivened the sense of hu- 
man diversities and brought about a study and an understanding of 
history unparalleled in previous centuries. The feeling of great 
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change was in the air, mankind seemed to be setting out on new 
paths: in situations like these interest in history and in the philoso- 
phy of instory always grows. 

Voltaire was one of the greatest historians of all ages.®^ He 
widened consciously the frame of history to become world history, 
he wrote without hiding his moral judgments — for he was not an 
aloof, ivory-tower observer — but he rendered these judgments 
from the point of view of humanity and enlightened ethics, rather 
than from that of any national interest. He was devoid of any 
national prejudice, he did hot write on behalf of a state, a govern- 
ment, or a prince; in liis works, for the first time, the people be- 
came the hero, with all its widespread activities, its interests, habits, 
and ways of daily life. Voltaire’s work consummated the process 
of the secularization of historiography, it served the political pur- 
pose of Enlightenment, He had only to compare Great Britain 
with its thriving commerce and its economic liberties, its freedom 
of the press and its relative tolerance, its Parliamentary institutions 
and its habeas corpus, to France, where a royal edict in April, 1757, 
reaffirmed the death penalty for the authors and the printers of un- 
authorized books. Other edicts between 1764 and 1785 forbade 
strictly the publishing of anything discussing public finances, juris- 
prudence, or religious questions. The number of printing presses 
was small, and all of them were closely supervised. Against this 
situation the philosophers and reformers fought a strenuous war. 
Such a struggle against darkness and superstition, against despotism 
and backwardness, was not limited to any one country; it was the 
cause of humanity which was at stake. But, fighting for humanity, 
these philosophers and historians prepared the soil for a new con- 
ception of the status of the citizen and of his relation to his state. 

The new emphasis upon “fatherland” which became general 
about the middle of the eighteenth century in France still had little 
to do with nationalism. The emphasis was less upon the unity of 
the nation than upon the liberty of the citizens. Only a free citizen 
could feel a real attachment for his fatherland; this attachment 
was based not so much on emotions, as on a utilitarian consideration 
of the common good and of the citizen’s own interest. In his 
Pensees stir P admmistration piiblique in 1752, Voltaire expressed 
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this attitude which was reflected in many sayings of the time. “Un 
repub lie ain est ton) ours plus attache a sa patrie qu’un sujet a la 
sienne, par la raison qu’on aime mieux son bien que celui de son 
maitre.” And in his next Thought he continued to ask what love 
of the fatherland was. His answer was significant. The love of the 
fatherland to him was a composite of self-respect and of prejudices 
of which the commonweal makes the greatest virtue. The word 
“patrie,” he explained in the Dictiojinaire Fhilosophique as com- 
munity of interests. “When those who, like myself, possess fields 
or houses gather for their common interests, then I have my voice 
in that gathering; I form a part of the whole, a part of the com- 
munity, a part of the sovereignty; voila ma patrie.” This new feel- 
ing of patriotism was based upon a new feeling of liberty which 
expressed itself in the most various directions. All kinds of liber- 
ties were discovered, all kinds were claimed. New phrases were 
introduced into the language; individual liberty, political liberty, 
civic liberty, liberty of' trade, liberty of thought, liberty of the 
press — these were only a few of the terms in which the one new 
desire of the newly awakened self-confidence, the demand for 
freedom of action, freedom of self- development, freedom of 
growth, expressed itself. 

Liberty became the foundation of the fatherland; fatherland 
existed only where liberty was secure. But liberty itself was 
founded upon property, upon the consciousness of weight and 
strength which the members of the rising middle class gained from 
their accrued wealth. As proprietors, they demanded the security 
of law for their properties and had a stake in the well-being of the 
country. They felt this security and this stake endangered by bad 
government; they demanded the establishment of a good and 
rational government according to the principles of the new phi- 
losophy. Their allegiance went to a government because it was 
good. It was no longer sufficient to claim the traditional justification 
of legitimacy for the sovereign; the sovereign had to make good 
his claims by his service to the commonweal; this enlightened mon- 
arch, guided by the new philosophy and regarding himself as the 
first servant of the state, was the ideal of Voltaire and his genera- 
tion; soon, however, this benevolent sovereignty of the prince 
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bound by his own laws seemed insufficient for the rapid develop- 
ment of the public mind in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. The subjects demanded participation in the sovereignty. 
Rousseau defined subjects as those who are subject to the laws of 
the state, and citizens as those who participate in the sovereign 
authority. It was not only the disillusionment in Louis XVI, who 
had been greeted at first as an enlightened and benevolent monarch 
— it was the development of the conception of liberty which led 
soon to the new conception of popular sovereignty, of the equal 
participation of all the people in the conduct of the nation’s affairs. 
This new idea, expressed in various ways by many writers of the 
time, was definitely crystallized by Rousseau. 

6 

The doctrines of natural rights and of popular sovereignty have 
a long liistory. As far back as 1483, Philippe Pot addressed the 
Estates General in France, stressing the fact that the people had 
twice the right to govern its own affairs, first because it is the master 
of its affairs, and then because it suffers most from bad government. 
He saw the Estates General as the depository of the will of the 
whole people.'^® At the beginning of the seventeenth century, under 
Dutch and Puritan influences, Althusius clearly exposed the theory 
of popular sovereignty. In the seventeenth and eighteentli cen- 
turies the growing acceptance of natural law produced a revalua- 
tion of the position of the individual in terms of natural rights, and 
of the structure of community in terms of the social contract and 
of popular sovereignty. French thought in the second half of the 
eighteenth century integrated these various currents into a new 
gospel, which never entirely harmonized the individual aspect of 
protection from the state and the collective aspect of a sovereignty 
based upon the equality of all. The liberties of the individual and 
the constitution of the people as a community of equals were not 
claimed on the basis of historical precedent; in fact, no historical 
precedent existed for them. They were an ethical postulate based 
upon the new conception of man. 

Montesquieu started his De resprit des his with the sentence, 
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“Les lois, dans leur signification la plus etendue, sont les rapports 
necessaires qui derivent de la nature des choses.” But he knew that 
the concept which he introduced, that of virtue as the foundation 
of republics — virtue meaning love of the fatherland, or love of 
equality — was a new concept and in a certain sense even a new 
word: “J’ai eu des idees nouvelles: il a bien fallu trouver de 
nouveaux mots, ou donner aux anciens de nouvelles acceptions.” 
Turgot wrote to the King in 1775, in his “A'lemoires sur les 
municipalites,” that the rights of man united in society were not 
founded on their history but on their nature.®^ The rights of man 
were based on truth and reason. “Plus mes compatriotes chercheront 
la verite, plus ils aimeront leur liberte. La meme force d’esprit qui 
nous conduit an vrai nous rend bons citoyens, Qu’est-ce en effet 
que d’etre libres? c’est raisonner juste, c’est connaitre les droits de 
riiomme; et quand on les connait bien, on les defend de meme.” 
The English and American Bills of Rights exercised their influence 
upon the growth of similar conceptions in France. Voltaire put up 
English legislation as an example in pleading for the liberty of un- 
licensed printing. “La loi d’Angleterre, sur cette question, ne 
merite-t-elle pas de servir d’exemple a tous les legislateurs qui 
voudront fair jouir rhomme des droits de rhomme?” The Eng- 
lish, American, and French conceptions of the rights of man grew 
up from the same root; but it was in eighteenth century France 
that this common attitude found its most powerful expression, 
which from that point not only influenced events on the European 
continent but even reinforced and reinterpreted the development 
in the Anglo-Saxon countries.™ 

As liberty and property became the cornerstones of the new 
patriotism, so they became the foundations of the new economic 
theories which appeared with the physiocrats in France and with 
Adam Smith in England. The authoritarian doctrines of mercantil- 
ism were abandoned, not only on account of their authoritarian 
character which was repugnant to the new spirit of liberty and 
individualism, but also because mercantilism had proved inefficient 
in stimulating production sufficiently. The physiocrats put into the 
center of their theories the individual and individual property, and 
they demanded the abolition of all traditional restraints, prohibi- 
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tions, and regulations which hindered the free development of in- 
dividual property and the optimum utilization of its productive 
capacity. Rational enlightened self-interest seemed to them to lead 
to the common good and the freedom of development, based upon 
free competition, to allow the natural harmony to work itself out; 
even the frontiers of the state should not prove a hindrance to, the 
exchange of goods or persons. The physiocrats centered their at- 
tention upon agriculture as the real source of productive wealth, 
but they rationalized agriculture in the direction of modern capital- 
ism. 

The physiocrats wished to regenerate the world morally as well 
as economically and for that purpose imsisted on universal educa- 
tion. Instruction had always been regarded as a private privilege, 
not as a public service by the state for the good of its citizens and 
ultimately for the good of the state itself. The physiocrats under- 
stood very well that a new economic order could be created only 
simultaneously with a new political and moral order, that the neces- 
sary enlightenment could spread only through education, which 
would teach all men to be just and benevolent. Some propagated 
education for utilitarian reasons, like Quesnay, who asked whether 
the children of farmers should not be able to read the books which 
would enlarge their knowledge of agriculture. Turgot, who was 
under the influence of the physiocrats, put the whole problem on a 
broader basis when he proposed to the king the formation of a 
“conseil de I’instruction nationale,” which he thought would im- 
mortalize Louis XVI’s reign more than any other creation. This 
council would guarantee the uniformity of patriotic views in all 
schools and would assure the moral and social instruction ‘‘par des 
livres fairs expres, au concours, avec beaucoup de soin, et un maitre 
d’ec ole dans chaque paroisse, qui Jes enseigne aux enfants avec Tart 
d’ecrire, de lire, de compter, de toiser, et les principes de la 
mecanique.” 

Although the physiocrats were cosmopolitans and frankly hostile 
to the parochial etatism of the mercantilists, nevertheless their 
doctrine helped in preparing the rise of liberal nationalism. They 
turned from the court and the city to the country and to the 
people; they belonged to that generation which believed in the 
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great, beneficial, and healing power of nature, the vis medicairlx 
mtitrae; they drew the attention of the educated classes to the 
simple folk, to the farmers, to the need of their well-being and in- 
struction as a foundation for the welfare of the whole community. 
They saw in the earth the source of all wealth, and although they 
regarded commerce and industry as useful for the enrichment and 
embellishment of life, they had a strange illusion, that the soil and 
its products were the work of God, whereas the civilized arts and 
techniques were the product of man, who was unable to create any- 
thing and could only utilize the creative forces put by God into the 
earth, the alma parens, the symbol of the inexhaustible fecundity 
of nature. This sentiment was expressed by Rousseau in the open- 
ing sentence of tlmile, “Tout est bien, sortant des mains dcTAuteur 
des choses, tout degenke entre les mains de rhomme,” and by 
William Cowper in Ins famous verses: 

God made the country, and man made the town: 

What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threatened in the fields and groves.” 

The physiocrats were still unaware that although nature pro- 
duces much, it produces many useless and even harmful things, as 
Condillac remarked, and that it is only the work of man which 
turns the exuberant flow of nature into something useful and 
really productive. They did not recognize yet the laborer’s toil as 
the real source of wealth, but put their emphasis upon the property 
of the soil. Rural property became to them one of the foundations 
of society, and had its necessary corollary in liberty. “Le maintien 
de la propriete et de la liberte fait regner I’ordre le plus parf ait sans 
le secours d’aucune autre loi,” said iVIercier de la Riviere.” Under 
the influence of the physiocrats, Turgot introduced in 1776 free- 
dom of work for all; in 1763 the freedom of commerce of grain 
was established in the interior, though only for a short time, and 
three years later in foreign trade. The laissez faire of the physiocrats 
was not a doctrine of fatalism or of inactivity; it was, on the con- 
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traiy, a doctrine of the highest activity for all individuals to whom 
fair play and freedom of action was assured. They were no longer 
to be .hemmed in by the artificial barriers of tradition and arbitrary 
laws; with the growth of insight into the laws of natural order the 
beneficent harmony of all natural creation would work out to the 
benefit of all individuals and of the world at large. 

Politically, the physiocrats were between two generations: that 
of Voltaire with its emphasis upon the civilized society and its dis- 
trust of the populace, and that of the revolutionaries of the eighties. 
They recognized the people and its need for education, and though 
they were not revolutionaries they stressed citizenship and citizens’ 
rights. One of the most important periodical publications of their 
school was 'Biphemerides dM citoyen^ ou bibliotbeque raisonnee des 
sciences 'morales et politiques^ founded by Nicolas Baudeau in 1765 
under the title Bpbeynerides du citoyen, ou chroniqiies de Pesprit 
national; and the iMarquis de Mirabeau (who collaborated with 
Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours in the Bphemerides and in the 
Journal de Pagricultiire) published in 1774 his V Instruction popii- 
lake, ou la science, les droits et les devoirs de Phonrme. In spite of 
this emphasis upon the rights and duties of citizens, the physiocrats 
follo^ved the older generation in the wish for an enlightened des- 
potism, but a despotism which would not make laws but recognize 
the laws of nature and conform to them. According to their faith 
in a lex aeterna, neither the prince nor the people could establish 
law; the sovereign was nature itself, reason which has established 
immutable laws, not to be changed or infringed upon by the will 
of the prince or by the will of the people. For that reason all, 
both prince and people, should be taught and enlightened so that 
they might fully understand and recognize the rational laws of 
nature.^* 

Twenty years after the beginning of the physiocratic movement, 
Adam Smith published his Wealth oj Nations, in which he widened 
and deepened the physiocratic position into a clear understanding 
that political economy could not be founded upon the interest of 
one or another class, of one or another occupation or source of 
production, but only upon the commonweal of the whole nation 
in its entirety and upon the cooperation of ail based on the division 
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of labor. Society was thus regarded as a great workshop where 
the most different kinds of labor contributed to the creation of 
national wealth. It should be borne in mind that at that time the in- 
dustrial revolution had hardly begun. In England trade and com- 
merce still played the decisive role, rather than modern industrial 
production. The great inventions which opened up the possibility 
of mechanized large-scale production were only just being made. 

There was even less modern industry in France then, though in 
one respect she was much in advance of England; the system of 
communications and postal service. Colbert had been the first to 
establish the principle that the building and maintenance of roads 
was a concern of the state. Even in France, however, the period of 
improved road building opened only in 171 5, when the Direction 
Gcnerale des Fonts et Chaussces was established. Its work was 
practically finished about 1775, providing France with a network 
of roads which was unrivaled anywhere in the world. In the same 
year an ordinance introduced for the first time definite time tables 
and prices for the transportation of travelers, and by 1783 twenty- 
five definite routes were used. Even in France, however, transporta- 
tion was unimaginably slow compared with modern standards, 
and the excellent routes were often deserted, as the number of 
travelers was exceedingly small. A journey from Paris to Stras- 
bourg took ten days, from Paris to Bordeaux fourteen days; and 
the coaches left in each direction only once a week. Even from 
Paris to Orleans, with coaches leaving daily, turn days were needed. 

French road building and transportation was far ahead of the 
system prevailing in England throughout the eighteenth century. 
Arthur Young on his travels through England in 1770 noted that 
the roads were as bad as ever, and in 1782 highway robberies of the 
mail coaches were regarded as a most usual event. At that time, 
“the postal system was characterized by extreme irregularity in the 
departure of mails and delivery of letters by an average speed of 
about three and one-half miles in an hour, and by a rapidly increas- 
ing diversion of correspondence into illicit channels.” A slow im- 
provement set in in 1784, but it was only Thomas Telford who 
introduced into British road building the pitched foundation which 
had long been in use in France. In such a relatively backward stage 
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of production and communication, the demand of the physiocrats 
and of Adam Smith for economic liberty and for international 
commerce had a revolutionary implication. Their thesis seemed to 
be borne out when the emancipation of the thirteen American 
colonies from England and the consequences thereof showed clearly 
the mistakes of the mercantilist theory. Trade between Great 
Britain and the United States became more flourishing after inde- 
pendence was won. The end of the eighteenth century witnessed 
the triumph of the physiocrats and of Adam Smith in economic 
politics. The French Revolution realized the reforms proposed by 
the physiocrats, and in Great Britain William Pitt was a disciple of 
Adam Smith. At the same time, the industrial revolution had set in, 
opening new horizons which Adam Smith’s most gifted interpreter, 
the French economist Jean-Baptiste Say, recognized when he 
emphasized the growing role of the entrepreneur in the economic 
processes of the fully developed capitalistic age. 

By their insistence on individual property and enterprise, on 
calculability and profit, on hard work and self-made success, the 
disciples of Adam Smith became indirectly helpful to the rise of 
democracy, breaking down traditions and castes and preparing an 
order in which the individual and his activities counted more than 
the station in which he was born,” Thus in the eighteenth century 
the free personality emerged in all fields of human activity — 
political, cultural, and economic. But this new order posited the 
grave problem of how to conciliate the liberty of the individual 
with the exigencies of social integration, how to subject man to a 
law which could no longer claim the authority of an absolute 
lawgiver outside and above men. In this situation nationalism was to 
become the tie binding the autonomous individual into the partner- 
ship of a community; Rousseau was the first to recognize the prob- 
lem clearly and to grapple with its solution. He has been claimed 
as the father of modern nationalism, he has been praised and con- 
demned as the herald of the inalienable birthrights of free in- 
dividuals; in reality he was seeking, amid much confusion and con- 
tradiction, a new community starting from, and based upon, the 
free individual. The background against which this search was 
undertaken was eighteenth century rational cosmopolitanism with 
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a new emphasis upon the ways of life of the common people and 
its creative spontaneity. 


7 

In discussing the guiding ideas of the eighteenth century, as ex- 
pressed in the new use of words in the French language, Ferdinand 
Brunot mentioned “humanite” as the leading new dogma. The 
word had been used before in the meaning of “charity”; it now be- 
came employed in the sense of “mankind.” But the old meaning 
remained as a living force, even when the word was no longer used 
to express it. On the contrary, the emphasis put upon man’s good- 
ness and the necessity for good actions became stronger. The whole 
age was an appeal for humanitarianism; the human sentiment in man 
became the foundation of his whole being. “The faith in something 
human and indestructible in ourselves, the inner assurance of it, 
are fundamental ideas inherent in the thought of the eighteenth 
century. They allow this thought to spread over all domains, to 
reach out for all possibilities. The human nature which never 
changes is a stable base,” from which man can enjoy the sovereignty 
of his spirit, conscious of himself and of the affinity which binds 
him to everything human. It was this sentiment which dominated 
the Encyclopedie and the will of the generation to see men realize 
all that heightens human nature.'^® 

Truth and justice, based upon human sentiment and reason, were 
absolute values for the eighteenth century, shared by all men. In 
the eighty -fourth of his Lettres Persaiies, Montesquieu declared 
that even if God did not exist men still ought to love justice. 
Though they were free from the yoke of religion, they should not 
be free from the yoke of equity. With a terrifying lucidity he 
added: “That makes me think that justice is eternal and does not 
depend upon human conventions; if it depended on them, that 
would be a terrible truth which one must hide from oneself.” This 
doubt about the validity of moral law touched Montesquieu’s 
curious mind for a brief instant only — in the growing abandon- 
ment of transcendental truth, human nature was regarded as the 
unalterable rock from which the reconstruction of society and 
efforts at an encyclopedic integration of all fast-growing knowl- 
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edge could be securely achieved. Voltaire accepted from “the 
great Newton’’ the idea that “natura est semper sibi consona.” The 
law of gravitation which acts on one star acts on all stars, on all 
matter: in the same way the fundamental law of ethics acts equally 
on all the known nations. There are a thousand differences in the 
interpretation of this law in a thousand circumstances; but its es- 
sense remains always the same, and this essence is the idea of the 
just and of the unjust. “Aden commit a stupendous number of un- 
just acts in the fury of their passions, as they lose their reason in 
drunkenness; but when the drunkenness has passed, reason returns, 
and that is in my opinion the only cause Mdiich makes human so- 
ciet)^ endure, a cause subordinated to the need which we have one 
for the other.” 

This feeling of mankind’s unity characterized all representative 
writings of the eighteenth century. “If I knew something useful to 
my nation but ruinous to another, I would not propose it to my 
prince, because I am a human being before 1 am a Frenchman, be- 
cause I am by necessity a human being, whereas I am a Frenchman 
only by chance,” said Afontesquieu; and he followed it up with a 
similar statement: “If I knew something useful to my fatherland 
which were prejudicial to Europe, or something which were useful 
to Europe and prejudicial to mankind, I would consider it a 
crime.” The horizon of the century went far beyond Europe and 
Christianity; its spokesmen viewed all races and all continents with 
the same human interest and concern. Diderot took sharp issue 
with all parochialism. “II y a des tetes etroites, des ames mal nees 
indifferentes sur le sort du genre humain, et tellement concentrees 
dans leiir petite societe — leur nation — qu’ils ne voient rieii au dela 
de son interet. Ces homines veulent qu’on les appelle bons citoyens, 
et j’y consens, pourvii qu’ils me permettent de les appeler me chants 
hommes.” Instead of striving to spread the Enlightenment abroad 
throughout mankind, these men, according to Diderot, wished to 
plunge the rest of the world into barbarism and darkness so as to 
be able to dominate it more securely. 

Out of humanitarian reasons like those which animated Diderot, 
Turgot in his letter to Dr. Price on the American Constitution 
(1778) protested against the domination of one people by another 
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and maintained that a man oppressed by an unjust law could not be 
regarded as free: liberty did not consist in simple submission to a 
government by law or majority riile.'*^ For to the eighteenth cen- 
tury mind there was a law higher than any national law. Man’s 
dignity and liberty could not consist merely in being subject to 
laws instead of to the will of other men. Laws could become the 
worst tyranny, even laws sanctioned by the majority of a nation, if 
they did not conform to what Kant called the categorical impera- 
tive, the rule of reason which is one for all mankind. Laws, in order 
to be just, must take into account the inalienable rights which every 
individual can claim, and which “the nation cannot take away from 
him except by violence and by an illegitimate use of the general 
force.” 

But the same Turgot who insisted upon the rights of the in- 
dividual and the unlimited validity of natural law was in no way 
blind to the existence of a multinational world. In a letter in 1766 
he remonstrated with du Pont de Nemours for having confounded 
the idea of the nation with that of the state, and went on to define 
“nation” as a community of language; therein he went beyond 
Montesquieu, who in his Esprit des Lois based the differences of 
nations — or perhaps better of states — primarily upon the influence 
of the climate. Fie was not concerned with nations in the modern 
sense of the word, but with governments; and therefore his in- 
fluence, negligible on. the development of nationalism, was very 
great on the evolution of constitutional law and political thought. 
It is mostly his proclamation of virtue as the necessary foundation 
of free republics which influenced incipient nationalistic thought in 
the later eighteenth century.®" 

Although Turgot and a few other thinkers recognized language 
as the essential element of nationhood, no stress was laid on French 
as a national language. While French spread throughout the world 
as a universal language, it had the greatest difficulty in gaining ad- 
mission as a language of instruction in French schools, even in the 
lower grades. Thomasins had started his course in German at the 
University of Flalle in 1690, and German became the generally ac- 
cepted language of instruction in the German universities of the 
eighteenth century. But such a linguistic nationalism remained 
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unknown in France. It is true that Latin ceased to be the generally 
written language in eighteenth century France, and declined even 
more as a spoken language, but it persisted as the language of in- 
struction in the schools, and at the beginning of the century un- 
certainty about the future of the vernacular reigned in France, as it 
did in England. In 1685, Malebranche thanked Lenfant for having 
translated his Recherche de la vhlte into Latin, for thus he had sup- 
posedly rendered immortal what might otherwise not have lasted 
more than one century, because of the inconstancy of the living 
language. And as late as September, 1727, the Met cure de France 
printed the following verse: 

Toutc Langue aujourd’hui devient Enigmatique; 

On n’entend plus Ic Grec, assez peu le Latin: 

Je Grains pour le Fran9ois un semblable destin. 

In his Discoim preUminaire de hEncyclopedie, D’Alembert called 
French a “langue viilgaire,” and regretted the fact that in his time 
the philosophers avIio desired to be read by the nation had to write 
in the vernacular; and he foresaw with regret that, before the end 
of the eighteenth century, a philosopher who wished to understand 
thoroughly the works of the preceding generation would be obliged 
to acquire a knowledge of seven or eight different languages, and 
after having spent his best time in learning them, might die before 
he had a chance even to begin the study of the works in which he 
was interested.®” 

It was not until 1726 that the first authoritative voice was raised 
for the use of French in the field of education. In that year Charles 
Rollin, a Jansenist and a scholar of antiquity who had established his 
reputation by his revival of Greek studies at the University of 
Paris, came out in his Traite des etudes with the unprecedented de- 
mand that the vulgar tongue be used in higher instruction, not to 
replace Latin but only in addition to it. He also recommended that 
students should read French books. One of his few adherents, Abbe 
Nicolas Gedoyn, himself a classical scholar, asked: “Why not 
teach the students their own language, that language in which they 
have to show and develop their spirit and their talents if they have 
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any, that language which has surpassed all others, which is spoken 
at all the courts, which has almost become the universal language in 
Europe, and which has produced so many good works, loved as 
much by foreigners as by the Frenchmen themselves.” 

Even the few educators who accepted the demands for teaching 
French, however, did not regard it as a desirable end in itself; they 
saw in it an introduction and an aid to the better teaching of Latin. 
In the College de France it was explicitly forbidden to comment in 
French on Latin or Greek texts. The first chair of French Litera- 
ture was created in 1773, and this was mainly for the use of foreign- 
ers who came to Paris to study French literature. But even at the 
time of the Revolution no chair of French Language existed, and 
until 1791 all the bulletins of the College de France were printed in 
Latin. Nevertheless the second half of the eighteenth century wit- 
nessed a growing demand for the introduction of French as the 
language of instruction in French schools, after the closing of the 
Jesuit colleges and the publication of Emile in 1762. It would be 
wrong, however, to suspect behind these moves any “nationalistic” 
motive; the demand for the use of French originated in utilitarian 
considerations. To the new rising middle classes, with their interest 
in science and in social reforms, it seemed useless to spend so much 
time learning Greek and Latin instead of practical subject matter; 
the graduating students seemed well prepared for the ministry or 
for service in some nonexistent colonies where Latin was the lan- 
guage of daily intercourse, but certainly not for taking their place 
in the life and struggles of contemporary France, 

Without much official encouragement and without any national- 
istic movement or agitation behind it, the French language became 
generally dominant throughout France during the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the spread of civilization, the diffusion of newspapers, the 
establishment of libraries and cabinets de lecture, the growing 
economic contacts between various parts of the country, and the 
improvements in means of communication. Throughout the prov- 
inces of France, many local academies were founded, generally 
devoted to the sciences, which had become most popular among the 
educated middle classes. Some of these academies paid attention 
also to the French language. Thus the statutes of the Societe lit- 
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teraire d’Arras, founded in 1737, mentioned as one of its aims “to 
work to know better the principles, the genius, the taste and the 
delicacies of the French language,” — not for nationalistic reasons, 
but “pour le bien de la republique des lettres.” But down to the 
French Revolution, the local dialects and languages persisted 
throughout France, and even the best educated citizens in many 
parts of the country used non-French languages among them- 
selves. So slight was French national consciousness in the second 
half of the century that, under Turgot’s definition of language as 
the tie constituting a nation, the French kingdom would have con- 
tained several nations. Even at the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion, Condorcet had to combat the opinions of those “qui continu- 
ent tou jours de croire qu’il existe entre les Bretons et les Poitevins 
une telle dift'erence de mceurs et de climats qu’ils doivent etre 
gouvernes par des lois differentes.” And Brunot has made it quite 
clear that in the twenty years preceding the French Revolution the 
schools in France did not regard it as their task to spread the 
knowledge of French as a national language or to contribute to the 
awakening or development of a national spirit. Neither the State 
nor the Church had accepted such a task; the population itself had 
not yet awakened to an understanding of the role of language in 
national life."“ The French language was not regarded as an instru- 
ment of expressing national emotions, but as the voice of universal 
reason. 

8 

In 1684, Pierre Bayle launched from Amsterdam' No/fvelles de la 
republique des lettres^ which became a universal link for the intel- 
lectual life of all Europe, although Bayle confined himself to dis- 
cussion of books M^ritten in Latin and French. Jean Leclerc, who 
founded two years later Bibliotheque unherselle et historique, gave 
his attention to books published in all languages. Soon the founda- 
tions of a new conception of world literature were laid. In 1717 
Michel de la Roche established in Amsterdam Bibliotheque anglaise^ 
ou histoire Htteraire de la Grande Bretagne^ in which he intended 
to acquaint those who did not read English with the literary pro- 
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cluction of Great Britain — a country “where the sciences and arts 
flourish as in no other part of the world; they are cultivated there 
in the bosom of liberty,” In 1720, Jacques Lenfant and other 
Frenchmen started in Berlin Bibliotheqiie gerymniciiie, on histoire 
Utth'dirc de r Allenmgne^ de la Suisse, et des Pays dn Nord, which 
continued for twenty years. A similar enterprise, Bibliotbeque 
italique, on histoire litteraire de I’ Italic, was started in 1728 by 
several French editors in Geneva. The most important of these 
organs of modern literary cosmopolitanism was the Journal Stran- 
ger, founded in 1754 by the Abbe Prevost, Grimm, and others. 
The editors wished to collect the new writings, discoveries, and 
creations of artists and scholars of all countries, and thus to unite, 
as it were, in one single confederation all the particular republics 
into which the republic of letters had become divided. The techni- 
cal difficulties of such an enterprise were too great for that time, so 
that the periodical lasted only eight years; but it was continued for 
some years more as the Gazette litteraire de P Europe, under two of 
its original editors, Fran9ois Arnaiid and Jean Baptiste Antoine 
Suard, 

Even more interesting and promising was the first modern digest, 
U Esprit des joiirnaiix frangais et etr angers (1772), which was to be 
published monthly in volumes of 400 to 450 pages, a real ency- 
clopedia of all important articles and books written in Europe.®^ 
All these efforts in the republic of letters were based upon the com- 
mon faith in the Enlightenment and the common use of French. 
The leading thinkers and statesmen of the whole continent were in 
close touch through a constant exchange of letters for which na- 
tional frontiers did not exist, even in the midst of political and 
dynastic wars involving their countries. Many of the leading think- 
ers of the age, among them Descartes, Leibniz, iMaupertuis, and 
Condorcet, proposed the creation of a universal language. Pahln de 
Champlain de la Blancherie suggested in his Nouvelles de la re- 
publique des lettres et des arts, which he founded in 1779, the estab- 
lishment of an institute of international intellectual cooperation. 
But arts and letters were not an end in themselves any more than 
science or legislation. They all had one aim, to humanize man and 
man’s life. Frederick II of Prussia summed up the intentions of the 
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writers of the early Enlightenment when, in speaking of Voltaire’s 
Henmde, he defined the value of art and letters as a contribution 
“a humaiiiser les hommes en les rendant plus doux, plus justes, et 
moins portes aux violences. Elies ont pour le moins autant de part 
que les lois au bien de la societe et au bonheur du peuple. Cette 
fa9on de penser aimable et douce se communique insensiblement 
de ceux qui cultivent les arts et les sciences, au public et au vulgaire, 
. . . elles passent de la cour a la ville, de la ville a la province.” 

The early Enlightenment, which lasted approximately from 1 680 
to 1750, was animated by a spirit of optimistic benevolence. This 
rococo civilization was still limited to A^ery small circles of an 
aristocratic society and a few free spirits in close contact Avith them. 
The prevailing mood was on the one hand the skepticism of Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire historique et critique of 1697, the grace of wit and 
irony, the insistence upon bon goilt and bon ton — and on the other 
hand the new this-worldJy hilarity, the desire for a good life, the 
wish to learn, to knoAV oneself and the world around, to groAv, and 
to become universal. Reason was recognized as the fundamental 
essence of man, but at the same time as a discipline which in no Avay 
should suppress the other sides of man’s nature, but moderate and 
ennoble them and help to realize the universality of man. “Notre 
raison doit nous servir a moderer tout ce qu’il y a d’excessif en nous, 
mais non pas a detruire I’homme dans Ehomme.” With all its 
questioning of the cause of cA^erything and its fight against irra- 
tional traditions and superstitions, the literary movement of these 
years was not revolutionary; it wished to enlighten the monarch, 
not to proclaim the rights of the people. 

The great change came after the middle of the century. Then 
the rising new middle classes began to set the tone in the come die 
lannoyante and in the dr ante bourgeois, the tragedy in prose; a neAV 
aggressive tone, sometimes even sharp and bitter, made itself heard 
in philosophical and political discussions; skepticism gave way to 
an assertive faith in criticism of existing institutions; a demand for 
simplicity of life arose, the model for which was found in a new 
interpretation of classical antiquity. Greek and Roman art and the 
classical ideals of life gained a neAV importance; again Europe, feel- 
ing the need of renovation, drank from the ever welling Fountain 
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of Youth. Johann Joachim Winckelmann found in Greek art and 
life that “noble simplicity and quiet greatness” which seemed so 
different from the aesthetic ideas of the baroque iind the rococo. In 
1755, before he left Dresden for Rome, he published his Gedanken 
iiber die Nachahimmg der gi'iechischeji W erke in Malerei imd 
Bildhaiierkunst^^ in which he not only proclaimed Greek aesthetic 
canons as the absolute standard of taste and art, but also revived the 
Greeks’ feeling for beauty and form, their veneration of the naked 
body and physical exercise, their reverence for nature and the 
natural.*'® His enthusiasm for the Greek world was fundamentally 
opposed to any nationalism or national feeling; for the eighteenth- 
century classicism from Winckelmann to Goethe the standards of 
the beautiful and the good had been set once and forever in ancient 
Greece. “The only way for us to become great, yea, if it is possible, 
to become inimitable, is the imitation of the ancients.” Universal, 
not parochial, sets of values were the immutable principles guiding 
the thought and feeling of late eighteenth century classicism. But 
so complex, intricate, and even contradictory was the intellectual 
climate of the period — as throughout most of modern history — 
that this turn to antiquity which in men like Goethe formed the 
foundation of a universal and conservative wisdom, became with 
others an appeal to revolutionary emotions and created the condi- 
tions for the rise of national feeling, through the emphasis upon 
nature and sentiment and upon the simplicity of the common 
people. 

It was not only through the theories and efforts of the physio- 
crats that rural life began to assume in the thought and language of 
the period an importance similar to that which the bel esprit had 
held half a century before. The tastes and habits of life changed; 
society was no longer attracted by the Court in Versailles. It moved 
to the countryside, where it built houses and spent at least the sum- 
mer. A new love of nature found its expression in the novels and 
poems of that time; from the Abbe Prevost’s Manon Lescaut ( 173 0 
to the publication of La Nouvelle Helo'ise in 1760, the new sensi- 
bility began more and more to replace the discipline inherited from 
the classicism of the seventeenth century. The young generation 
developed a cult of sentiment, of enthusiastic love and friendship, 
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Studied and analyzed its own emotional life and proclaimed the 
heart as the seat of life.”^ The new individualism became strength- 
ened by this wave of sensibility, and in turn this new wave ac- 
centuated the growing emphasis upon individualism. 

These changes in taste were not confined to France; in varying 
degrees they were to be found all over Europe. They formed the 
humus out of which the romantic movements were born, with their 
emphasis upon the spontaneous creative spirit of the genius and 
their self-torturing delight in the mal dib siecle. Germany partici- 
pated in the new climate with the violent outburst of a young gen- 
eration in the Storm and Stress, and Goethe’s W erther touched the 
hearts of all young Europe after 1776. England Jiad contributed 
Young’s Night Thougbts^^ and that “rediscovery” of a primitive 
and heroic past found in James Macpherson’s Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry Collected in the Highlands of Scotland, and in the Works 
of Ossian, published about the same time as Rousseau’s great works. 
The French of that period, however, did not abandon thenrselves 
to the titanic but entirely purposeless revolutionary chaos of the 
Storm and Stress, nor to the deep melancholy of Young, nor to 
that nostalgic surge and unmeasured adoration of the past to which 
some of the English and many of the Germans succumbed. Their 
curiosity centered rather on primitive people, exotic countries, the 
“noble savage” or the New World where good men, uncorrupted 
by the civilization of courts and churches, seemed able to build an 
entirely new order on purely rational bases, unadulterated by the 
vices and superstitions of the past.®” The most highly civilized and 
complex society of the time looked towards the primitive because it 
felt itself torn loose from its moorings, drifting with a strong wind 
towards a new de.stiny. Though sentiments, as himihe hiterieiire, 
became the inner voice of evidence and conscience, this new force 
was not hostile to reason; on the contrary, it supported right 
reason, unspoiled by the falsehoods of civilization and the arti- 
ficialities of traditional superstitions. Reason remained the fountain- 
head and foundation of all the inner life of man; it alone, as the 
source and guarantee of truth and justice, allowed the recognition 
of that new general will of Rousseau, which became binding as the 
very expression of that reason which, from Descartes to Rousseau, 
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was acknowledged as “la chose du monde la mlenx partagee, 
naturellement egale en tons les hommes.” 

The sacred monarch, who had seemed to Bossuet so firmly 
anchored in the eternal divine order less than a century before, had 
lost his symbolic value as the center and justification, of society. 
The sacred liberty of the free personality had risen as the bright 
morning star on the horizon of the new era. But vdiile it promised 
and made possible a new realization of man and of the human, it 
lacked the integrating force of creating a new symbol as the center 
and justification of society. With the authoritarianism of the old 
order breaking down, the task emerged to create a new order in 
freedom, based upon the autonomy of the individual. Rousseau 
was the first to understand the problem fully and to attempt its 
solution. Under his hands evolved, almost reluctantly, the new 
center and justification of society, the sacred collective personality 
of the nation. He was conscious of the greatness of the task. “Celui 
qui ose entreprendre d’institner un peuple doit se sentir en etac de 
changer pour ainsi dire la nature humaine, de transformer chaque 
individu, qui par lui-mcme est un tout par fa it et solitaire, en par tie 
d’un plus grand tout dont cet individu regoive en quelque sorte sa 
vie et son etre.” The sovereignty of the prince who had been one 
was to be replaced by the sovereignty of the people, who had to 
become one in a higher sense of the word. Nationalism was to pro- 
vide the integrating force of the new era which dawned over 
France, and through France over western mankind. 

9 

Rousseaids importance for and influence on the development of 
modern political thought could hardly be exaggerated; in certain 
respects he occupied in the second half of the eighteenth century 
a position similar to that of Nietzsche in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Both were critics of the civilization of their 
time and, from that starting point, were concerned with the prob- 
lem of civilization in general, which to their optimistic' contempo- 
raries seemed to rest on secure foundations and to progress steadily; 
both in all the versatility of their interests and writings were funda- 
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mentally moral philosophers, and both were rather of an artistic 
and prophetic nature than of a scholarly type. Their highly sensi- 
tive minds reflected coming changes in the intellectual climate of 
Europe; as they were groping to put into words and formulas 
future and sometimes almost imperceptible attitudes, their writings 
remained by necessity contradictory, and open to diverse and con- 
flicting interpretations. In spite of many elements in their thoughts 
and works to the contrary, Rousseau helped to lay the foundations 
for the democratic nationalism of the nineteenth century, and 
Nietzsche those for the fascist nationalism of the twentieth. 

For all his contradictions, Rousseau remained fundamentally 
faithful to the attitude which he had acquired as a citizen of 
Geneva, and to which lie gave expression in one of his earliest 
works, his “Epitre a Ad. Parisot” (1741). Although the lines are 
devoid of any true poetry — very different in that from Nietzsche 
—they are worth quoting because in them are found all the ele- 
ments which characterized even his latest political writings, 

Mais on m’apprit qu’ayant aussi par ma naissance 
Le droit de partager la supreme puissance. 

Tout petit quo j’etois, foible, obscur citoyen, 

Je faisois cependant membre. du souverain; 

Qu’il falloit soutenir un si noble avantage 
Par le coeur d’un heros, par les vertus d’un sage; 

Qu’enfin la liberte, ce cher present des cieux, 

N’est qu’un fleau fatal pour les coeurs vicieux. 

Avec le lait, chez nous, on suce ces maxiines, 

Adoins pour s’enorgueillir de nos droits legitimes 
Que pour savoir un jour se donner a la fois 
Les meilleurs magistrats et les plus sages lois. 

Vois-tu, me disoit-on, ces nations puissantes 
Fournir rapidement leurs carrieres brillantes? 

Tout ce vain appareil qui remplit Tunivers 
N'est qu’un frivole eclat qui leur cache leurs fers. 

Par leur propre valeur ils forgent leurs entraves: 

Ils font les conquerants, et sont de vils esclaves; 
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Nous vivons sans regret dans Thumble obsciirite; 

A'lais du moins dans nos murs on est en liberte. 

Nous ny connoissons point la superbe arrogance, 

Nuls titres fastueux, nulle in juste puissance. 

De sages magistrats, etablis par nos voix, 

Jugent nos differends, font observer nos lois. 

L’art n’est point le soutien de notre republique: 

Etre juste est chez nous i'unique politique.^*^’ 

Rousseau, like Dante and Petrarch, was one of the great exiles of 
history. Exiled from his native town, he built his thought on a 
nostalgic memory of the civic and republican virtues of Calvin’s 
community, in which the influences of Old Testament theocracy 
and the literary memories of republican Rome and of Stoic phi- 
losophy were revitalized by the Reformation in a hard-working 
and proud middle-class society. There was some similarity of at- 
mosphere between Geneva and seventeenth century England, and 
Rousseau himself was not free of “Anglomania,” as it has been 
called. In a note to the seventh chapter in the second book of the 
Social Contract he insisted on the importanca of Calvin, less as a 
theologian than as a political leader and legislator. Different from 
the English Puritans, Rousseau, living a century later, had substi- 
tuted natural religion for the Calvinist cult; but Calvinism had not 
lost its fundamental importance for the sliaping of his mind. “Quel- 
que revolution que le temps puisse amener dans notre culte, tant 
que I’amour de la patrie et de la liberte ne sera pas eteint paVmi 
nous, jamais la memoire de ce grand homme [Calvin] ne cessera 
d’y etre en benediction.” Elis unfortunate experiences in a strange 
land increased his attachment to his small native republic, where 
power politics and thoughts of glory and conquest seemed absent, 
where independence and liberty were cherished and strict ideas of 
virtue emphasized. 

Because Rousseau came to France as an exile, he could observe his 
new country in a more detached way. Voltaire’s generation had 
lived within the frame of a secure society centered around Ver- 
sailles and enlightened monarchs who appeared to embody a new 
ideal of king-philosophers. But the disintegration of society had 
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gone further than the philosophers and their royal disciples sus- 
pected. The last, and personally by far the most sincere, of the en- 
lightened monarchs, the Plabsburg Prince Joseph II, seemed to feel 
the need for haste in the reform of tlie bases of society; but his 
efforts ended in tragic failure against the somber background of 
the turmoil which swept away his unfortunate sister and the 
whole order of Versailles. 

This refill tion was not the work of Rousseau. Personally he was 
rather conservative in his political and social views. In his advice to 
the people of Geneva he always urged calm and moderation and 
warned against revolutionary change. Pie feared the violent up- 
heavals which he foresaw. Pie could no longer use sharp satire and 
brilliant wit as weapons for the reform of an order which still 
seemed strongly based on indestructible foundations. Voltaire and 
Diderot were convinced not only of the intellectual and moral 
progress of mankind, but also of its influence in improving society 
and the social order. Rousseau, in what appeared to his contempo- 
raries a daring paradox, was the first to doubt the identity or at least 
the parallelism of progress in civilization and the growth of moral 
consciousness. An unhappy and tormented outsider, a vagrant 
without home or family, Rousseau questioned the validity of 
society and of civilization; out of his personal suffering he sensed 
the grave malady of the age and offered the healing vision of a new 
order and his enthusiastic belief in the power of the human heart to 
strive for it. 

The indestructible center of his hope, in the midst of the general 
decadence, was his eighteenth century belief in the potentialities 
and freedom of man. Pie was not interested in the accidental form 
of government; he had learned from /Vlontesquieii (and he knew 
by his own historical thinking) that all abstract discussion concern- 
ing the best form of government was useless without consideration 
of the fact that each one may be the best in certain cases and the 
worst in others.^®^ Pie was concerned with establishing government 
on a basis compatible with the freedom of man and with his 
dignity as a rational being. Natural man and natural order were for 
him not historical facts, belonging to a dim past, but eternal norms 
which alone were able to guide the peoples wishing to replace the 
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shaky and arbitrary foundations of government by force with the 
permanent and lasting ones of a rational society of free men. Thus 
alone the paradox could be overcome that man was born free, and 
everywhere was in chains. Since force does not create right nor 
establish a legitimate power, and since society must exist and man 
can live only within it, a way must be found for him to will society 
out of his own free will, and obey laws because he has prescribed 
them for himself. 

In this new contractual society in which the people are sover- 
eign, inalienable individual rights are not abolished, but made se- 
cure in a state based not on arbitrariness and force but on the moral 
law. An arbitrary opposition of the individual to this state becomes 
a rational absurdity and an ethical crime; but those who later ac- 
cepted the form of Rousseau’s community without its eighteenth 
century spirit easily overlooked the fact that the general will of 
Rousseau’s state received its validity only from the rational liberty 
and equality of all men which it expressed, and was null and void 
otherwise, and turned into tyranny if it denied equality and 
justice to a minority on behalf of even a vast majority. The “totali- 
tarian” form of Rousseau’s community was to give it a better 
foundation than the arbitrary governments which Rousseau saw 
around him— governments in which only a few individuals, the 
king or an oligarchy, shared and participated. But the aim of his 
“totalitarian” society was not a new hierarchy or the elevation of a 
new elite, but the rational and humanitarian goal of individual hap- 
piness, peace and equal rights. The generation of the French Revo- 
lution found, not without justification, in Rousseau the wellspring 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity.^^^ 

With a Nietzschean perspicacity Rousseau proclaimed chat 
“nous ap prochons de I’etat de crise et du siecle des revolutions,” 
The strength to face the crisis and to offer a new rallying point in 
a disintegrating world came to him from the Calvinist consciousness 
of his native city of being the new Israel, a chosen people, a saintly 
nation.^® True, the liberty in Geneva had as little to do with de- 
mocracy in the modern sense as did liberty in the seventeenth 
century Puritan settlements of New England; it was narrow and 
bigoted, but still there were feelings of liberty unknown else- 
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where on the continent of Europe, a pride in national sovereignty, 
a voluntary military service to defend the fatherland, rendered by 
all burghers in rime of need- — seeds of that true patriotism and that 
real fatherland which the Encyclopedists desired for France and 
for all countries. Out of his Geneva inheritance Rousseau built the 
ideal state of the Social Contract, though the liberties and virtues of 
the real Geneva were in no way those of its ideal replica. As Plato 
had idealized Sparta in his Republic, so the Geneva of the emigre 
was not only the fruit of nostalgic longing, but the construction of 
a rational lawgiver. The image of Geneva, the real and the ideal, 
accompanied him throughout life. The patriotic virtues of the 
ancient city-states, the Old Testament theocracy of Calvinism, the 
proud record of independence of the Swiss communities — these 
traditions were reflected in a blurred though discernible way in the 
law and life of Geneva. 

Rousseau dedicated his Discours sur Vorigine et les jondenients 
de I’inegalite parnii les homines (1754) to the Republic of Geneva, 
with a long and glowing praise of its institutions and tlieir spirit. 
A republican patriot’s pride filled the pages, but it was a con- 
servative lover of freedom and the traditional laws and customs 
which had secured and maintained it who expressed his faith in a 
way which would not have seemed unacceptable to Burke. At 
about the same time he published an article, “De I’economie politi- 
que,” in the fifth volume of the Encyclopedie. There he stressed 
tile necessity of being a good citizen, and regarded love of the 
fatherland as the most efficient means of arriving at that end. 
“L’amour de la patrie est [le moyen] le plus efficace; car, comme je 
I’ai d^ja dit, tout homme est vercueux quand sa volonte particuliere 
est conforme en tout a la volonte generale, et nous voulons volon- 
tiers ce que veulent les gens que nous aimons.” Fie called the love 
of the fatherland the most heroic of all passions, capable of pro- 
ducing the greatest prodigies of virtue; he preferred a Cato even to 
a Socrates. But here, as in all later writings of Rousseau, the foun- 
dation of the fatherland remained the individual citizen, and it was 
his and every individual’s happiness and liberty which formed the 
chief end of the state. “En eifet, I’engagement du Corps de la na- 
tion n’est-il pas de pour voir a la conservation du dernier de ses 
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membres avec autant de soin qu’a celles de tons les autres? Et le 
salut d’lin citoyen cst-il moins la cause commune qiie celui de tour 
I’Etat? Qu’on nous disc qu’il est bon qu’un seul pcrisse pour tons; 
j’admireral cette sentence dans la bouche d’un digne et vertueux 
patriote qni se consacre voloiitierement et par devoir a la mort pour 
le salut de son pays. Mais si Ton entend qu’il soit perm is au 
Gouvernement de sacrifier un innocent au salut de la multitude, 
je tiens cette maxime pour ime des plus execrable.s que jamais la 
tyrannic ait inventees, la plus fausse qu’on puissc avancer, la plus 
dangereuse qu’on piiisse admettre, et la plus directement opposee 
aux lois fondamentales de la societe.” 

But the state has as its fundamental task not only the assurance 
of the liberty and happiness of every inhabitant, it depends for its 
rightful existence on the virtues of all its citizens. For that end they 
must be educated; and like the physiocrats, only with greater 
warmth, Rousseau insisted upon the central place which public 
education for all children should assume in the life of the state. 
“L’education publique, sous des regies prescrites par le Gouverne- 
ment, et sous des magistrats etablis par le souverain, est done une 
des maximes fondamentales du Gouvernement populaire on legi- 
time. Si les enfants sont eleves en commun dans le sein de Tegalite, 
s’ils sont imbus des lois de I’etat et des maximes de la volonte 
generale, s’ils sont instruits a les respecter par-dessus routes choses, 
s’ils sont environnes d’exemples et d’objets qui leur parlent sans 
cesse de la tendre mere qui les nourrit, de I’amour qu’clle a pour 
eux, des biens inestimables qu’ils resolvent d’elle, et du retour 
qu’ils lui doivent, ne doutons pas qu’ils n’apprennent ainsi a se 
cherir mutuellement comme des freres, . , . et a devenir un jour 
les defenseurs et les peres de la patrie, dont ils auront ete si long- 
temps les enfants.” Thus, from childhood the ideals of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity in the service of the common- fatherland 
were to be implanted in the hearts of the future citizens. 

Though these ideals were not realized in the actual life of his 
native Geneva, Rousseau found in his childhood memories the 
inspiration for an attitude which opposed Calvinist or Puritan 
simplicity to the refined and “corrupt” civilization of France, and 
the “innocent” popular festivals of a harmonious and happy people 
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to the pleasures of a small social and intellectual aristocracy. When. 

D ’Alembert in his E^icyclopedie article on Geneva proposed tlie 
introduction of theatrical cc)m panics in the Galvin ist city, Rousseau 
in his Lettre a /V/. d' Alembert (1758) defended the traditional 
habits of his native town and pleaded for simple festivals which 
would enhance the spirit of fraternity, patriotisiii, and martial 
virtues. Pie cited the festivals of Sparta as models for those which 
he wished to introduce in Geneva. In a lengthy note he described 
a scene he had witnessed as a child in the company of his father, 
which had deepl)'^ impressed him. He had seen tlie regiment of 
Saint-Gervais, on its return from drill, start to dance after supper 
on the Place de Saint-Gervais, officers and soldiers intermingled. 
Their dance became a spontaneous public festival in which the 
crowd joined. “Mon pere eii m’embrassant fut saisi d’un tresaille- 
ment que je crois sentir et partager encore. ‘Jean-Jacques,’ me 
disait'il, ‘aime ton pays. Vois-tti ces bons Genevois? Ils sont tons 
amis, ils sont tons freres, la joie et la Concorde regnent an milieu | 
d’eux. Til es Geiievois; tu verras un jour d’autres peoples; mais f 
quand tu voyagerais autant que ton pere, tu ne trouveras jamais 
leurs pareils.’ ” And Rousseau was moved to conclude that the j 

only pure joy was public joy, and that the true sentiments of | 

nature were to be found only among the people. j 
In spite of these moving memories of his childhood, Rousseau ] 
was conscious of how far the actual Geneva fell short of the ideal I 
city, a rational construction of his mind to wdiich an emotional 
attachment and memory added the warmth of the heart. He ex- j 
pressed it himself in a passage of his Confessions^ speaking of his 
brief visit to Geneva in 1732; “En passant a Geneve je n’allai voir j 
personne, mais je fus pret a me trouver inal sur les pouts. Jamais ! 
je n’ai vu les murs de cette heureuse ville, jamais je n’y suis entre, j 
sans sentir nne certaine def alliance de cceur qui venoit d’un exces i 
d’attendrissement. En meme temps que la noble image de la liberte i 

m’elevoit Tame, celles de I’egalite, de I’uiiion, de la douceur des ; 

moeurs, me tonchoient jusqu’aux iarmes, et m’inspiroient un vif j 
regret d’avoir perdu tous ces biens. Dans quelle erreur j’etois, mais > 
qii’elle etoit naturelle! Je croyais voir tout cela dans ma patrie, | 
paree qne je le portois dans mon cceur.” And in a later passage, [ 
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when he spoke of his intention of writing an bistitution politique 
(a forerunner of the Social Contract)^ he knew how much the 
picture which he was about to draw surpassed the reality of Ge- 
neva. “Je voyais qiie tout cela se menait a dc grandes veritls, utiles 
au bonheur clu genre humain, mais surtout a celui de ma pa trie, ou 
je n’avais pas trouve, dans le voyage que je venais d’y faire, les 
notions des lois et de la liberte assez justes, ni assez nettes a inon 
gre; et j ’avals cru cette maniere indirecte de les leur donner, la 
plus propre a menager F amour-propre de scs me mb res, ct a me 
faire pardonner d’avoir pu voir la-dessiis un peu plus loin qiF- 


AVhen he finally published his Social Contracty the only govern- 
ment wliich burned the book was that of his native town, which 
he had set up as a model. No wonder that Rousseau felt deeply 
irritated. In a letter to Moultou on April 2, 1763, he averred his 
feeling of shame at still bearing the title of citizen of Geneva, a 
city of which he had been so proud, and on May 12 he renounced 
his citizenship.^*'^ But his compatriots were not entirely wrong in 
their rejection of the book. For it did not envisage any concrete 
city or land, not even the Republic of Geneva, but an ideal father- 
land based upon the ethical rationalism of the eighteenth century. 
In 1758 Rousseau wrote in the Preface to his Lettre d M. d'Alejn- 
berty which he signed proudly as a citizen of Geneva: “J'^^tice et 
v^rite, voila les premiers devoirs de rhomme. I-Iumanite, patrie, 
voila ses premieres affections. Toutes les fois que des menagements 
particuliers lui font changer cet ordre, il est coupable.” Seven 
years later Avhen he had abandoned Geneva he wrote in a letter, 
“S’il est stir la terre un etat ou regne la justice et la liberte, je suis 
citoyen ne de cet etat-la.” 

Rousseau was right; he was no modern nationalist. He would 
have rejected and abhorred all integral or totalitarian nationalism. 
What he wished to do was to found the state on a new basis, on a 
truly patriotic basis, but one which at the same time would be that 
of rational liberty and justice. His aim did not differ fundamentally 
from that of Flobbes. Like him, Rousseau sought a new founda- 
tion in a time of disintegration. “Civitas est persona una, cuius 
voluntas, ex pactis plurium hominum, pro voluntate habenda est 
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ipsonim omnium, ut singnlorum viribus et facultatibus uti possit ad 
pacem et defensionem communem,” sounded familiar to Rous- 
seau d'" But Rousseau distrusted the Prince as the repository of the 
general will, even the most enlightened prince who \vould under- 
stand that his ovm self-interest demanded a just rule and the wel- 
fare of the people. As he wrote to Mirabeau on July 26, 1767, “On 
prouve que le plus veritable interet du despote est de gouverner 
legalement, cela est reconnu de tons les' terns; mais qui est-ce qui 
se conduit sur ses plus vrais interets? Le sage seul, s’il existe.” 

The community of men if it was to escape despotism needed a 
more certain foundation than the embodiment of the common will 
in one man. It must be a true “corps moral et collectif,” a “moi 
commun,” a collective self of which the individual becomes part, 
spiritually and piiysically. To be able to live in society, man must 
obey laws, restrain himself, and combat his worst enemies, which 
are his appetite, brutishness, and ignorance. But (and here Rous- 
seau agreed with Milton and Kant) man’s dignity and liberty are 
preserved only if, in this necessary restraint, he finds himself sub- 
jected to laws imposed by himself. Thus what man gains out of the 
social contract is, above all else, moral liberty, which alone makes 
him master of himself: “for the mere promptings of appetite are 
slavery, while obedience to a law which we impose upon our- 
selves is what constitutes liberty.” X^cse free men, naturally, 
will be equal; thus it is not astonishing that Rousseau defined the 
greatest good of all, which should be the end of every system of 
legislation, as reducing itself to two main objects, liberty and 
equality.^® From that foundation Rousseau derived the most im- 
portant conclusion, that the collective self cannot arrive at any 
true and binding decision unless the matter has been submitted to 
a free vote of the whole people. And nobody must be excluded 
from this vote. “Pour qu’une volonte soit generale, il n’est pas 
toil jours necessaire qu’elle soit unanime, mais il est necessaire que 
toutes les voix soieiit comptees; toute exclusion formelle rompt la 
generalite.” 

Though for Rousseau the state became a collective personality, 
theoretically as vital as the individual, if not even more so, he at 
no time regarded the state as a being with its own morality, driven 
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by its own reason to which the individuals would be subordinated. 
Sometimes he spoke as if the individual might disappear in the 
state. In Emile he declared that the best social institutions are those 
“qui savent le mieux denaturer Thomme; lui oter son existence 
absoliie pour lui en donner une relative et transporter le moi dans 
I’unite commune; en sorte que chaque particulier ne se croit plus 
un, mais partie de I’unite, et ne soit plus sensible que dans le tout. 
. . . L’homme civil n’est qu’une unite fractionnaire qui tient au 
denominateur et dont la valeur cst dans son rapport avec I’entier, 
qui est le Corps social.” The Social Contract and Emile were 
written in the same period of Rousseau’s life; but in the former 
the individual is presented as an integral part of society, in the 
latter he lives entirely outside the state. 

These contradictions in Rousseau can be explained like similar 
ones in Nietzsche: both thought not as scholars in search of scien- 
tific solutions, but as prophets faced by the necessity of dealing 
with problems posited to them through the exigencies of life and 
historical changes, whose stormy march they sensed more deeply 
and far ahead of their contemporaries. Groping for new solutions, 
Rousseau found himself absolutizing sometimes individual liberty, 
and at other times the social integration of individuals in a perfect 
union. This necessarily led to insoluble antinomies and to some 
obscurity of language. But in the midst of many contradictions, 
the individual remained the center of Rousseau’s thought, as of 
Nietzsche’s; and the new form of state which Rousseau envisaged 
had as its aim the increase of the liberty and happiness of indi- 
viduals. “Quelle est la fin de I’association politique? C’est la con- 
servation et la prosperite de ses membres.” Man was not created 
for the state, but the state for man, “L’objet de la vie humaine cst 
la felicite de I’homme.” 

But the contradictions which obscured Rousseau’s fundamental 
individualism had their source in conflicting tendencies dominat- 
ing Rousseau’s mind. The readings of his youth had left on his 
impressionable mind the images of Roman and Spartan civic virtues, 
their complete sacrifice of private life and private interests to 
public duty.^®^ The attraction of their intense patriotism grew for 
him when he later came into intimate contact with the egoistic 
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life of pleasure of the French society of Ihs clay, its lack of interest 
in public life, its disregard of responsibility for the welfare of the 
nation. Like many of iiis enlightened contemporaries, he saw in 
the growth of patriotism a possible cure for many of the ills of 
the century. He had no clear picture of necessary or desirable 
institutional and economic reforms; he regarded a change in moral 
atmosphere as the indispensable prerecjuisitc. Thence his insistence 
upon duties, upon the feeling of responsibility for the community; 
thence his emphasis on virtue which he thought could not spring 
from reasoning alone, but must have its seat in the deep emotions 
of the heart which determine human behavior and control all those 
appetites which he felt were the greatest enemies of man’s rational 
liberty. 

While Locke and the Encyclopedists had stressed individualism 
and rationalism in their task of liberating man and society from 
the fetters of the past, Rousseau, attempting to build society under 
these new conditions, had to shift the emphasis without abandon- 
ing the foundations. The new society of free and equal individuals 
could exist, as Rousseau knew, only when the disintegrating forces 
of personal voluptuousness and inertia were overcome by a new 
sense of commimity-mindedness, by the identification of the per- 
son with the commonweal. Yet at the same rime (and here Rous- 
seau was truly the son of the eighteenth century) this community 
must be one in wliich individual freedom was neither suppressed 
nor oppressed, but found its highest realization. In his letter to 
Mirabeau on July 26, 1767, he acknowledged that he was faced by 
the problem of finding a form of government which put the Law 
above iVIan, a task as difficult as that of squaring the circle. It 
could be solved only by establishing what Rousseau called in the 
same letter “an austere democracy,” a community based on reason, 
liberty, and good will. Rousseau had replaced the easily discernible 
sovereignty of the prince by the difficult concept of the sover- 
eignty of the people; the sovereign will was now based upon all 
individuals uniting in a compact, and expressing their will in the 
volonte generate which, though it was a product of all the indi- 
vidual wills, conid nevertheless be different from the single will, 
and yet was compatible with the free will of every member — be- 
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cause it was the expression not of anything accidental or arbitrary, 
but of the reasonable and the good, of that virtuous attitude which 
should animate each member^"* 

A nation that expressed itself through the general \^’'i!l, could 
for Rousseau not be a product of nature. German romantic tliink- 
ers misunderstood him wiien they transferred his cthicocultural 
antithesis (nature and folk traditions against aristocratic and urban 
civilizations) to the field of society and of nationalism. They estab- 
lished a distinction between state and nation: they regarded the 
state as a mechanical and juridical construction, the artificial prod- 
uct of historical accidents, while they believed the nation to be 
the work of nature, and therefore something sacred, eternal, or- 
ganic, carrying a deeper justification than works of men. Nothing 
could be further from Rousseau’s thought; for him the nation and 
the nation-state were nothing “natural” or “organic,” but a prod- 
uct of the will of individuals. While, according to German ro- 
manticists, every man “belonged” by “nature” to a nation, accord- 
ing to Rousseau, men united as a nation by free declaration. So he 
could say in the first draft of the Social Contract^ in proposing his 
essay on how to unite men into a nation, “Je cherche le droit et la 
raison.” 

Rousseau shared with some romanticists a dislike of the growing 
urban and capitalistic civilization, but he did not look longingly 
back to the Middle Ages. Nothing was farther from his mind than 
an idealization of medieval corporations or the feudal order which 
he called “cet inique et absurde gouvernement dans lequel I’espece 
humaine est degradee et ou le nom d’homme est en deshonneur.” 
What he hated in the Middle Ages was the individual’s lack of 
freedom and the hierarchical order which abolished equality, the 
two very elements which endeared the Middle Ages to the political 
romanticists. His ideals of the past (which, it is true, he saw in 
as unreal a light as the romanticists did the Middle Ages), were 
ancient Sparta and republican Rome, the source of inspiration for 
the individualism of the Renaissance and the equalitarianism of the 
French Revolution. The political communities which Rousseau 
wished to establish ordered their lives on strictly moral principles, 
and he rejected with scorn any difference between private and 
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portant contribution, not only for the preparation of the Revolu- 
tion, but for modern democratic nationalism. “C’est avec la vertu 
publiqiie de Rousseau que TAssemblee nationale, apres plusieurs 
siecles de barbaric ct de delire, durant lesquels la politique dcs 
philosophes avait ete meconnue, oubliee, recrea la politique natu- 
relle qui va faire le tour du monde: j’entends la morale reciproque 
et generale, cette morale publique et commune, soit an dedans, 
soit au dehors, entre les societes que les homines civilises forment 
les unes aupres des autres sur la terre.” The ideal of free com- 
munities founded upon the active participation of equal citizens 
and animated by a spirit of devotion to a common idea dominated 
the cenmry after Rousseau. He taught men that their foremost 
loyalty was due to the “national” community, based upon law, 
liberty, and equality, and held together by a feeling of brother- 
hood and mutual devotion. Such a community could be founded 
only on the will of all its members. To educate their will, to 
create conditions favorable to its formation and duration, became 
the central task of nation building. " 

Rousseau did not prepare the modern nation-state politically 
(this was done by the absolute monarchs, though Rousseau con- 
tributed much to shifting the basis from the king to the nation) 
nor culturally (this was due to Herder, though Herder was in- 
debted to him). But Rousseau provided the modern nation with its 
emotional and moral foundations, he mobilized the amour de la 
patrie and the elan de la vertu for the state. Only in free states 
where each citizen feels an active responsibility for the common- 
weal, will the state draw strength from the aroused interest of its 
citizens. This accretion of vital vigor will not be a question of 
economic self-interest alone. “On ne peut faire agir les honimes que 
par leur interet, je le sais; mais Tinteret pecuniaire est le plus 
mauvais de tous, le plus vil, le plus propre a la corruption, et meme, 
je le repete avec confiance et le soutiendrai toujours, le moindre et 
le plus faible aux yeux de qui connait bien le cceur humain. II est 
naturellement dans tous les coeurs des grandes passions en reserve; 
quand il n’y reste plus que celle de I’argent, c’est qu’on a enerve, 
etouffe routes les autres, qu’il fallait exciter et developper.” But if 
the great passions of the human heart are mobilized in the interests 
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of the stare — which can be done only through freedom — then “de 
I’cffcrvescence excitcc par cette commune emulation naiti-a cette 
iFrcsse patriotique qui scule saic clever les honinics aii-dcssus d’ciix- 
nicmes, et sans laqiielle la liberte n’est qu’un vain norn et la legisla- 
tion qti’iinc chimere.” This intoxication with patriotism, the 
love of the fatiierland as the lifeblood of the development of 
human personality — this new attitude, unknown to the centuries 
before Rousseau, so well known to those after liim, was the 
primary contribution of Geneva’s foremost citizen and exile to 
the growth of modern nationalism. 

He had intended to put this feeling into the service of the 
liberation of man, the awakening of the masses from lethargy to 
active life, from servility to proud autonomy. There is no doubt 
that it has rendered this service. But Rousseau could not foresee 
that it could lead to a new dark age in which liberty, equality, and 
fraternity would be immolated to a Leviatlian infinitely more 
deadly than Hobbes’s cold monster, because its vitality had been 
immeasurably intensified by the offerings' of all that love and de- 
votion which Rousseau and his disciples had aroused in men’s 
liearts. Rousseau would have turned away in horror from the latest 
offspring of his thought. For he was deeply convinced that all 
men and all nations obey the same rational law, that legislation 
consists mainly in making this imprescriptible and immutable, law 
evident to every man’s mind. In advising Poland about the reform 
of its national life, he spoke of “la Loi de la nature, cette Loi sainte, 
imprescriptible, qui parle an coeur de I’homine et a sa raison”; in 
drafting a constitution for the people of Corsica he assured them: 
“Je ne veux point vous donner dcs lois artificielles ct systematiques, 
inventees par des homines; mais vous ramcner sous les seulcs lois 
de la nature et de Pordre, qui commandent au coeur et ne tyran- 
nisent point les volontes.” 


10 

Like jMontesquieu, Rousseau understood the differences which 
the traditions of history and the conditions of climate and en- 
vironment produced amoiig’ different human groups.’®" Two con- 
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.stitutions which he proposed for Corsica and for Poland (written 
after the Social Contract — in fact, the Considerations on the Gov- 
ernment of Poland were liis last political writing) show a growing 
understanding of the nature of nationalism, perhaps reflecting 
therein the general trend of the time. Conditions differed in the 
two cases; Corsica offered the rare chance of a new beginning, 
Poland was an old state in disintegration, whose survival demanded 
a moral and political rebirth. Corsica was virgin soil; its insular 
seclusion and social and economic development made it an ideal 
place from Rousseau’s point of view; he had mentioned Corsica in 
the Social Contract as the only land in Europe still capable of 
legislation in conformity with his ideas. Thus an invitation by 
Matteo Buttafnoco, a Corsican, to draft a fundamental law for tlie 
liberty-loving island with its self-sufficient primitive agrarian com- 
munity attracted Rousseau, and in the fall of 1765 he wrote A 
Project of the Constitution for Corsica. 

The two projects show an increased emphasis on national char- 
acter and institutions, products of history and education, not gifts 
of nature.^^'^ In institutions, festivals, and customs, peoples differ 
from one another. If they cling firmly to these differences they 
can survive the loss of national independence and still maintain 
national individuality. “Donnez une autre peiite aux passions des 
Polonais, vous donnerez a leiirs ames une physionomie nationale 
qui les distinguera des autres peuples, que les empSchera de se 
fondre avec eux.” All true nations, however, must be constituted 
by a voluntary act, by an oath administered with great public 
solemnity — which recalls the jour des co 7 ?federes of July 14, 1 790, 
when the French nation celebrated its birth. Rousseau drafted the 
text of the oath for the Corsicans: “Au nom de Dicu tout-puissnnt 
et sur les saints Evangiles, par iin serment sacre et irrevocable, je 
m’unis de corpsS, de biens, de volonte et de toute ma puissance, a 
la nation corse, pour lui appartenir en toute propriete, moi et tout 
ce qui depend de moi. Je jure de vivre et mourir pour elle, d’ ob- 
server toutes ses lois et d’obeir a ses chefs et magistrals legitimes 
en tout ce qui sera conforme aux lois. Ainsi Dieu me soit en aide en 
cette vie, et fasse misericorde a mon ame. Vivent a jamais la liberte, 
la justice et la Republique des Corses. Amen.” Let us note the order 
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of emphasivS in the last sentence: liberty and justice precede the 
fatherland. The purpose of Rousseau’s nationalism was liberty and 
justice, not the elevation of the nation above universal human 
values and objective considerations.^’’'’ 

Corsica gave Rousseau an opportunity to propose his favored 
Utopia, a small, completely self-contained agrarian community, 
where all would be equal without any great differences of wealth 
or property. He hated the great metropolitan capitals, which 
seemed to him to destroy the individuality of nations and to level 
the peoples of Europe, Already in Bmile he had written; “Tomes 
les capitals se resemblent, tons les peuples s’y me lent, toutes les 
moeurs s’y confondent; ce ii’est pas la qu’il faut a Her etndier les 
nations. Paris et Lend res ne sont a mes yeux que la meme ville . . . 
C’est dans les provinces reculees, ou il y a moins de mouvement, de 
commerce, ou les etr angers voy agent moins, clont les habitants se 
deplacent moins, changent moins de fortune et d’etat, qu’il faut 
allcr etudier Ic genie et les mceurs d’une nation.” To tiie Corsicans 
he expressed himself even more strongly; “Or, si les villes sont 
nuisibles, les capitnics le sont encore plus; line capitnle est un 
goiiffre ou la nation presque entiere va perdre ses moeurs, ses lots, 
son courage et sa liberte . . . De la capital e s’cxhale unc peste 
continuelle qui mine et detriiit enfin la nation.” 

Rousseau wished to maintain Corsica as a rural community, be- 
cause he saw therein the sole guarantee of true freedom. “Le seul 
moyen de maintenir un etat dans rindependance des autres est 
I'agricnlture. Le commerce produit la richesse; mais Tagriculture 
assure la liberte. On dira qu’il vaudrak mieux avoir I’une et I’autre; 
mais elles sont incompatibles.” Farmers would also make better 
soldiers and be more ready to defend their liberties; universal mili- 
tary service seemed to Rousseau to be the only truly democratic 
foundation for the preservation of liberty; farmers and all citizens 
should share equally in this common task. All should employ the 
same rights, bear the same burdens without aristocracy, privileges, 
or hereditary distinctions.^® As all would serve in the army, all of 
them would be equally eligible as magistrates. 

Rousseau insisted on universal military service as a convinced 
pacifist. It was not enough for the Corsican nation to reject all 
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thought of military glory or expansion; it had also to renounce all 
competition with other states. There should be as lit tic intercourse 
as possible; tlie self-contained country would preserve its sim- 
plicity and its original habits and remain contented. “La nation ne 
sera point illustre, mais elle sera heureuse. On ne parlera pas d’elle; 
elle aura peu de consideration an dehors; mais elle aura I’abondance, 
la paix et la liber te dans son sein.” It fits into this picture that 
Rousseau wished to limit the naturalization of foreigners, to restrict 
political rights to married men, and to derive a large part of the 
state revenues from the direct service of its citizens as soldiens, 
in great public enterprises and labor camps. Wiiilc the community 
should be rich and strong, individuals should be poor, inheritance 
legislation taking care of any large fortunes, so that an equalization 
of property would result in each generation, everyone having 
some wealth and none too much.^'^'^ Thus Corsica seemed to pre- 
sent Rousseau with the chance of establishing the ideal community 
of the Social Contract; but the draft never reached the people for 
whom it was destined; it remained buried among Rousseau’s papers 
until many years after his death. 

Poland was, from Rousseau’s point of view, in a far more dis- 
advantageous position than Corsica. It was a very large country, 
open to aggression from all sides and ruled by an aristocracy which 
enjoyed the most far-reaching privileges. In a characteristic way 
he advised the Poles, first and above all, to reduce the size of their 
country. If their neighbors would oblige the Poles by dismember- 
ing Poland, it would be a misfortune for the portions annexed, but 
it would be a blessing for the rest of the nation, because it would 
facilitate the necessary reforms. Even then Poland might be too 
large, and it would have to transform itself into a federation and 
dissolve its unity into a number of small independent communities 
allied for common defense. Rousseau saw in the federation of 
small states a solution which would permit the combination of 
internal happiness and liberty with external order and security 

Rousseau saw the welfare of the state as founded upon, the 
patriotism of its citizens, which had to be firmly implanted in their 
hearts by childhood education and the institutions and habits of 
manhood. “C’est I’education qui doit donner aux ames la forme 
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nntionalc, et diriger tel lenient leiirs opinions ct leurs gouts, qu’elles 
soient patriotcs par inclination, par passion, par necessite. Un en- 
fant, en ouvrant les yeiix, doit voir la patrie, et jiisqii’a la mort ne 
doit plus voir qu’clle. Tout vrai rcpublicain suca avcc Ic lait de sa 
mere ranionr de sa patrie: c’est-Tdirc, des lois et dc la liberte.” For 
Rousseau thought that only a republic could be a fatherland, only 
a community based on laws and liberties could be a nation. Liberty, 
lie knew, could be assured only by virtue, and virtue only by edu- 
cation. The program which he drafted for Poland put into the 
center of all educational efforts an intimate knowledge and love 
of ail aspects of the fatherland. The child learning to read should 
read about his country; at ten he should know all its products; at 
twelve, all its provinces, roads, and cities; at fifteen, its whole 
history; at sixteen, all its laws, so that no beautiful act nor famous 
man should exist in Poland’s whole past that would not be alive in 
the child’s heart. 

Such an education demanded a complete break with traditional 
methods. At a time when practically all education was in the 
hands of the Church or of foreign tutors, Rousseau proposed to 
exclude all foreigners and all Catholic priests from the teaching 
profession. He suggested a national and secular education for all, 
without distinction of rank or wealth, by teachers who must be 
Polish, married, distinguished by integrity, enlightened intelligence, 
and common sense. Physical education must occupy a very im- 
portant place in the curriculum, to form robust and sane tempera- 
ments and to strengthen moral character. But formal education 
would not be sufficient; Rousseau grasped the importance of play- 
grounds and games, “des institutions oiseuses aux yeux des hom- 
mes superficiels, inais qiii forment des habitudes cheries et des 
attachements invincibles.” The educational process should not 
cease with the end of childhood; adults should be kept attached 
to the fatherland by public games, festivals, and spectacles, which 
would recall to them the history of their ancestors and heighten 
their physical ability along with their pride and self-esteem. Thus 
they would grow ever more attached “a cette patrie dont on ne 
cessait de les occuper.’’ All these games and festivals should have 
tlieir peculiar national character. “II faut qu ’on s ’amuse en Polognc 
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plus que dans les autres pays, mais non pas de la menie nianiere. 
II faiit, en un mot, renverser iin execrable proverbe, et faire dire 
a tout Polonais au fond de son cocur: Ubi patria, ibi bene” 'And 
Rousseau admonished the Poles not to neglect the importance of 
imposing and ni/agnificent public displays, so that the hearts of the 
people would perceive through their eyes the majesty of the nation 
and of those who represented it,“' 

Of the suggestions whicli Rousseau made in the Considerations 
sur le gouvernement de Vologne in the field of political organiza- 
tion, two merit special mention: he opposed the election of foreign- 
ers as kings, because they would introduce foreign customs; he 
demanded universal military service in a national militia which 
would cost little, would always be ready, and would figlit well, 
because men would fight for their own. The officers should be 
appointed exclusively according to merit and experience, so that 
all citizens would come to regard military service not only as their 
duty but as an honor. “Toute la Pologne devieiidra guerriere, 
autant pour la defense de sa liberte contre les entreprises du prince 
que contre celles de ses voisins.” The army had a task even more 
important than defense of the fatherland against foreign aggressors; 
its first duty was eternal vigilance over the internal liberties of the 
people, the guardianship of its rights.^’^® Rousseau, like all liberal 
nationalists from the French Revolution to 1848, was deeply con- 
vinced that a free people would never attack another peopIe.*‘“ 
Rousseau envisioned a world federation of small independent 
and peaceful states and the extension of the rule of law from the 
national city-state to the city of man. Fie was deeply impressed 
by the Pro jet de Faix Perpetuelle (1713) of the Abbe de Saint- 
Pierre and published in 1761 a condensation of tliis unwieldy and 
diffuse work. It was a plea for a rational world order in which 
international wars would be outlawed in the same way as civil 
wars had been outlawed within the nation.^® The proposals by 
Saint-Pierre and Rousseau included as instruments of tlie federa- 
tion a judicial tribunal which would establish laws and regulations 
binding on all members of the confederation, and an armed execu- 
tive force to act jointly against any state which refused to bow to 
the decisions of the confederation or which would start prepara- 
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tions for war or attack one of the members of the confederation. 
The confederation did not need to be alUinclusive, but it must be 
so strong that no power would dare attack it or refuse coopera- 
tion, and it must be firm and. perpetual to make it impossible for 
its members to resign wliencver they believed tliat their particular 
interest was opposed to the general interest.'*’® 

In his Jugement mr la Paix PerpetJielle, written in 1756, simul- 
taneously with his condensation of the Projet, but not published 
until 1782, Rousseau asked why the public did not accept the 
project, if it were feasible. “II ne voit pas qu’il n’y a rien d’impos- 
sible dans ce projet, sinon qu’il soit adopte par eux.” The plans 
of the Abbe de Saint-Pierre and of Rousseau were taken up by 
Kant in his Zimi enx'igen Frieden (1795). But while the Abbe at 
the beginning of the century Iiad put his hope in government and 
princes, Kant at the end of the century regarded free republican 
constitutions as the only possible basis for the organization of a 
lasting peace; while Saint-Pierre was full of the rational optimism 
of the early Enlightenment, Kant founded his project upon a deep 
insight into the nature of man and of ethics. His little book, a 
mature fruit on the mighty tree of eighteentli century Enlighten- 
ment and rationalism, in whose shade the twentieth century will 
have to build the city of man if it is not to be engulfed by tlie 
Avidening desert of death, would have been unthinkable without 
Rousseau.''® 

I Though Rousseau understood the necessity of extending the 
Law from the city-state to the world-city, he was too much ob- 
sessed by the urgency of combating man’s egoism by patriotic 
devotion to shift the center of his attention from the nation — which 
was then in statu 7 iascendi — to a unification of the world for which 
the technical and organizational conditions were yet nonexistent. 
This attitude was strongly expressed in the famous chapter on 
civic religion at the end of the Social Contract. Rousseau was a 
firm believer in the rationalist secular state; but he wished to 
endow national feeling, the tie which bound individuals together 
into a community, with an almost religious intensity and fervor.'®® 
Plis real religion was patriotism; lie was ready to admit all tradi- 
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tional religions/^^ provided they were not intolerant and did not 
undermine the authority of the state. 

The religion to which he felt most attracted was a rational Chris- 
tianity similar to that of Tolstoy, a religion without temples or 
altars, devoted to the cult of the supreme Being and to the eternal 
duties of ethics. But what captivated the internationalist and an- 
archist Tolstoy in the pure theism of the Gospels, in the “eternal 
religion of mankind,” repelled Rousseau, who wished to build the 
nation-state upon a strong and indestructible base. Christianity 
seemed to him to favor a universal society, not particular com- 
munities; the true Christian was essentially a cosmopolitan, not a 
patriot. Against established Christianity, Rousseau raised another 
objection: that it preached submission and favored despotism, that 
a Christian republic was something unthinkable.”' Plis love of 
liberty rendered him cautious even against any national religion 
which would become evil and rejectable “quand, devenant e.x- 
clusive et tyrannique, elle rend un peuple sanguinaire ct intolerant, 
en sorte qu’il ne respire que meurtre et massacre, ct croit faire unc 
action sainte en tuant quiconque n’admet pas ses dieux.” Thus, 
though nationalism with Rousseau was almost religious feeling of 
an entirely new intensity and of an all-pervading intimate nature, 
it was fundamentally opposed to any intolerance or hostility to 
other nations. Its basic aim was to render life more moral, more 
peaceful and happy for all men, to establish firmly and protect the 
dignity and liberty of every individual, and ultimately to replace 
the state of nature, in which men are subject to passions and appe- 
tites, by the rational order of Law, 




CH AFTER VI 


Towards a New World 
The Promise of Free People 



Thus grew tile power of Athens; and it is proved not by one but 
by many instances how equality is a good thing; seeing that while 
they were under despotic rulers the Athenians were no better in 
war than any of their neighbors, yet once they got quit of despots 
they were far and away the first of all. This, then, shows tliat 
while they were oppressed they willed to be cravens, as men work- 
ing for a master, but when they were freed each one was zealous 
to achieve for himself. 

Herodotus, V, 78 (Loeb Classical Library, vol. Ill, p. 87.) 


Les lois eternelles dc la nature et dc I’ordre existent: elles ticn- 
nent lieu de lois positives au sage; elles sent ecrites au fond du 
cceur par la conscience et la raison. 

(J.-J. Rousseau, Emile, V.) 



I 


In the second half of the eighteenth century individuals were 
no longer satisfied to leave the direction of public affairs in the 
hands of established authorities. Shortly after the middle of the 
century an official French document stated clearly the chief con- 
cern of the time: “Patriotic ideas spring up today in everybody’s 
mind; each citizen desires to be called to contribute to the com- 
monweal” ^ Individual rights had not only to be gained, but to be 
protected, and that could be done only in relation to the welfare 
of the whole community, which thus became a major concern of 
the individual, while the community itself, the sum of the indi- 
viduals who composed it, depended for its character and fortunes 
upon the individual and his quality. A corrupt people would be 
unable to establish and maintain a free commonwealth: its moral 
forces had to be awakened; individual egotism had to be overcome 
so that all might cooperate for the commonweal. This new inti- 
mate connection between national welfare and the life of the 
individual became a great and^Deneficial force of intellectual awak- 
ening and moral fervor in a spiritual climate in which its possible 
excesses were strictly controlled by a rational conception of men’s 
freedom and a universal conception of their equality. 

The era of Enlightenment which spread with French influence ^ 
witnessed the height of cosmopolitanism and the beginnings of 
nationalism; the exaltation of the individual and a new sense of 
national unity; an enthusiastic faith in the future and an awakening 
of interest in the past of the peoples, their customs and folkways; 
an unquestioning acceptance of reason as the guiding principle of 
man and world and an appeal to the forces of the heart. Perhaps 
this ambivalence explains the hold which the new attitude gained 
in such an astonishingly short time, transforming life over vast 
areas so fundamentally that the end of the century marked a 
sharper dividing line between two stages of human development 
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than any other short span in history. Its strength was founded on 
its universal message to establish a new order assuring liberty and 
justice for all and bringing forth hidden wellsprings of a higher 
morality to build the city of man in the whole world. True, in the 
cross currents of historical realization these generous impulses were 
soon inextricably intertwined with old and recent vested interests, 
traditional and untried emotions, desires and appetites aroused by 
unprecedented opportunities, fears, and anxieties, born of the in- 
security of changing times and unknown destinies. The eighteenth 
century envisaged a benevolent fellowship among nations in which 
“international law is naturally founded on the principle that the 
different nations should do the most good to one another in time of 
peace and the least possible evil in time of war, without detriment 
to their true interests.”® The new nationalism and the emancipa- 
tion of the masses, first the product and immediately also the source 
of a growing desire for liberty, carried with them the danger of 
a possible perversion of liberty. But in the second half of the 
eighteenth century these dangers seemed far away; the people 
were animated by an exhilarating feeling that new foundations of 
individual and social life were being laid. Old authorities and tra- 
ditions were breaking down, men were called back to the renovat- 
ing sources of nature, to a new fellowship. The longing for the 
birth of a free people, born in a revolution against the old and un- 
natural order, was felt throughout Europe. Under Rousseau’s in- 
fluence a young Swiss poet, Salomon Gessner (1730-1788), in- 
terrupted the Arcadian sweetness of his widely read idylls with 
vehement accusations against the luxury and corruption of the 
wealthy classes av^d of urban civilization. A new youth protested 
against the “artificial” barriers of caste and class, and longed for 
the kindness, simplicity, and equality of primitive societies. A poor 
shepherd lying in the grass surrounded by his flocks seemed infi- 
nitely nearer to the source of all happiness than a prince in his 
palace. “Those who call the simplicity of innocence ‘boorisliness’ 
and the paucity of desires ‘despicable poverty’ are fools who in 
their cities enmesh themselves in webs of happiness which every 
wind blows to pieces.” ^ 

While poets and lovers of the countryside thus roused the desire 
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for new foundations of life and society, others set out in a more 
sober and practical way to discuss the different problems con- 
nected with this reordering of society. In the years when Gessner’s 
idylls were moving all hearts, a younger contemporary, the theo- 
logian Christoph Heinrich Miiller (1740-1807), organized in 
Zurich in 1762 a group of young men who were to meet weekly 
to learn about patriotic and political virtues, to be inspired to work 
and live for the commonM'eal on the foundations of what was then 
called the ‘^true philosophical politics.” In the language of the time, 
the task of the circle was defined as an effort to understand the 
advantages, the mistakes and improvements of the different forms 
of government, to acquire a better knowledge of the fatherland’s 
history and, on the strength of this knowledge, to implant, in- 
vigorate, and spread noble patriotic and philanthropic sentiments 
in all minds. Both these attitudes — the one poetic, emotional, pa- 
thetic, full of the fire and impetuosity of youth, the other rational, 
balanced, and filled with the sense of a ne^v civic responsibility — 
w'ere borne by the same ethos of a renovation of life. Switzerland, 
M'ith its long tradition of popular sovereignty and peasant democ- 
racy, with its spectacle of great and moving nature, appeared to be 
a fertile soil for the new tendencies ; but its cities were aristocratic 
oligarchies, and the great trade routes and the armed conflicts of 
Europe had drawn that land in the heart of Europe into the whirl- 
pool of commerce and diplomacy. iMore propitious seemed a soil 
where men lived near the healing forces of nature, where condi- 
tions were relatively simple, and where few of the vested interests 
and refinements of civilization hindered the groMTh of the spon- 
taneous goodness of man. Such conditions seemed to exist in the 
English colonies in North America, more than in any European 
country. 

The very slight knowledge of actual conditions of life in 
America contributed to their idealization; the Americans of whom 
Europeans then dreamed were legendary figures rather than real 
human beings. For that very reason they could become the em- 
bodiment of the European ideals. Abb 6 Raynal concluded his 
widely read Histoire philosophique et politique des etablisseinents 
et du coimnerce des Eiiropeeiis dans les deux hides (1770) with 
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a glowing picture of an America destined to bring about a new 
era of humanity, and contrasted it with the moral decadence of 
Europe. Already Voltaire had drawn the attention of his con- 
temporaries to the Quakers, whom he interpreted as adherents of 
a rational “philosophical” philanthropy and universal benevolence. 
The Quakers, Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia — whence Benjamin 
Franklin was soon to come to France to offer convincing proof of 
New World wisdom — formed for Raynal the heart of America. 
There, in the vast spaces bordering on wilderness, religious men 
seemed to live without an established church, mystic rituals, or 
an exploiting priesthood, and there Christianity appeared to have 
regained the austerity and incorruptibility of its youth. Guided, 
as Raynal thought, by the light of piiilosophy, the philosophy of 
the century, men seemed to have established there a society with- 
out kings or nobles; though these men had come originally from 
the old countries of Europe they had been able to outgrow the 
irrational superstitions and the inequalitarian class divisions of the 
past. It seemed almost as if the air of America would change men 
because it was filled with liberty.'^ 

Raynal’s book lacked any exact or first-hand knowledge of the 
subject, nor did he attempt any serious documentation. Instead 
of that he offered a general philosophic view and a moralizing en- 
thusiasm, the two very qualities which made his rather lengthy 
treatise immensely popular. Flis intention was not to spread knowl- 
edge but to arouse noble and lofty emotions. The fact that his views 
were in no way original and represented the generally accepted 
convictions of the decade made the book run quickly into several 
editions. Though Voltaire characterized it as “du rechauffe avec de 
la declamation,” the publishers of a new edition in 1775 could say: 
“II est pen de litterateurs, peu de pardculiers meme, qui n’aient lu 
cet ouvrage avec avidite: il en est peu qui n’aient admire les senti- 
ments d’humanite, de patriotisme & de philosophic qui y sont par- 
tout repandus.” ° In that book Europeans learned that the surprising 
prosperity of Pennsylvania was based upon liberty and tolerance, 
which had attracted to that colony people of all nationalities and 
religions, who lived there in peace and harmony.'^ In all the English 
colonies of North America the inhabitants lived a simple and happy 
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life. “Les femmes sont encore ce qu’elles doivent etre, douces, 
modestes, compatissantes 8c secourables; elles ont ces vertus qui 
perpetuent I’empire de leurs charmes. . . . On mene dans Ics colo- 
nies cette vie champetre qui fut la premiere destination de I’homme, 
la plus convenable a la sante, a la feconditc.” ® 

In the then much discussed question as to whether the colonies 
should separate themselves from their mother country, Raynal 
advised against separation. Great Britain had served them always, 
he said, as a protection and an outpost against possibly hostile 
European powers. He reminded them that they owed their liber- 
ties to the qualities of the English political tradition. “They owe 
the peace and the prosperity which tliey enjoy to the influence of 
its [England’s] excellent constitution. As Jong as these colonics 
live under such a sensible and mild regime, they will continue to 
make progress in proportion to the immensity of a future which 
will extend, through their industry, to the farthermost deserts.” 
But at the same time he enjoined the colonists to preserve their 
liberties jealously and incessantly. “That vigilance will be the 
surest guardian of the union which must bind the motherland and 
its colonies together.” Raynal’s conviction that Europe was doomed 
on account of royal absolutism and the corruption of its habits of 
life, and that in the New World freedom and virtue were reigning, 
led him to envisage a glorious future for the colonies. “A mesure 
que nos peuples s’affoiblissent Sc succonibent tons les uns sous les 
autres, la population & Tagriculture vont croitre en Amerique; les 
arts y naitront rapidement, transportes par nos soins; ce pays, sorti 
du neant, brule de figurer a son tour sur la face du globe, & dans 
riiistoire du monde.” “ 

Like most of his contemporaries, Raynal believed that France 
could become the greatest nation, favored as she was by the mild- 
ness of her climate and the fertility of her soil, if Frenchmen lived 
under the rule of reason and liberty. France had accomplished 
great deeds even under absolutism; how much more would she 
have accomplished if she had known patriotism, which, in spite 
of their bad climate, had revitalized the English to such a degree! 
“The English language has also produced its poets and prose 
writers who have endowed it with a character of energy and 
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audacity bound to immortalize it. May it be learned by all the 
peoples who aspire not to be slaves. They will dare to think, to 
act, and to govern themselves. English is not the language of words, 
but tliat of ideas, and the English have had none but strong ones. 
They were the first to say the majesty of the people, and these 
words alone consecrate a language.” To be saved, a nation needs 
laws, which presuppose freedom of expression, and virtuous habits 
of life which depend upon the form of government, whether it is 
exercised in the interest of one man or one group, or whether it 
aims at the commonweal and the interests of all. Thus Raynal 
recognized clearly three foundations on which a free people could 
build; the English tradition of liberty; rational laws; and habits of 
life conducive to the active participation of all in the commonweal.^ 
Where else could these conditions be fulfilled at that time outside 
the English colonies of North America? Their growth to nation- 
hood in the American Revolution set therefore an example to the 
European continent and especially its leading people, the French. 

2 

Many influences combined to determine the character of the 
new nationalism arising in the English colonies of North America. 
Some were inherent in the situation: the English tradition of consti- 
tutional liberties and common law, as expressed in the colonial 
charters, and the young and experimental character of the settle- 
ments so remote from European society and its time-honored 
distinctions. In the wide and open spaces of the yet unexplored 
continent, common dangers and tasks facilitated the rise of indi- 
vidualism and equality at the same time. The situation was favor- 
able for experiments in democracy like the short-lived attempt in 
Virginia in i6i8, where Sir Edwin Sandys abolished forced labor, 
worked out a program of public education, and introduced a 
legislative body elected on general suffrage. The Mayflower 
Compact of 1620 covenanted all male members into a civil body 
politic and thus extended the sectarian feeling of religious com- 
munity to the political field. The spirit of the Puritan Revolution 
remained stronger in New England than in the mother country; 
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the Restoration had much less influence. Though the Puritans in 
the colonies frequently showed a strongly antidemocratic char- 
acter and replaced the status of birth by the new status of wealth 
and education, nevertheless the colonial situation was favorable 
to social experiment, and class distinctions based upon acquired 
character were infinitely more flexible than those of inheritance. 
New waves of immigrants, coming mostly from the lower classes 
and bringing various religious affiliations with them, prevented the 
rigid stabilization of class or religious domination for any pro- 
tracted period. Those Puritans who returned from the colonies to 
England in the middle of the seventeenth century, '‘carrying back 
a resolute optimism in their blueprints of social betterment, turned 
all their energies to the support of the left-wing adherents of the 
Parliamentary cause.’’ One of them, Hugh Peters, attacked the 
static social order which he found in England, in a sermon preached 
to Parliament and the Assembly of Divines on April 2, 1645; 
have lived in a Countrey, where seven years I never saw beggar, 
nor heard an oath, nor looked upon a drunkard; why should there 
be beggars in your Israel where there is so much work to do?” 

Like the Puritans in England, those in the colonies felt them- 
selves to be the new Israel.^'' Their perilous migration to a new and 
fertile country, in which they soon Avere to prosper both in num- 
bers and wealth, increased their self-identification with the old 
Hebrews and kept it more strongly alive. In his History of Flyvt- 
outh Flantation William Bradford applied the words of Psalm 116 
to the new settlers and then went on: “Doe you not now see the 
fruits of your labours, O all yee servants of the. lord? that have 
suffered for his truth, and have been faithful witneses of the same, 
and yet little handfull amongst the rest, the least amongst the thou- 
sands of Israeli? You have not only had a seede time, but many of 
you have scene the joyefnll Plarvest; should you not then re- 
joyse . . . ?”^* Cotton Mather compared Bradford with Moses, 
and called John Winthrop “our New-English Nehemiah, manag- 
ing the public affairs of our American Jerusalem.” No wonder 
the feeling of being the Chosen People became more widely ac- 
cepted in New England than it had ever been in the mother coun- 
try. With it went a great emphasis upon Hebrew.^® The Old Testa- 
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ment attitude towards kingship became a powerful element in 
promoting republican sentiment. The widely read Algernon Sidney 
quoted Philo as imputing the institution of kingly government in. 
Israel to the fury of the sinful people.^' 

Biblical interpretation could of course support very opposite 
conclusions, and the leaders of the Bay State theocracy, including 
Winthrop and John Cotton, were able to appeal to the Scriptures 
in defense of a spiritual aristocracy against a “meere Democratic.’^ 
But the interpretation of the Scriptures in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, and by many in the Puritan Revolution in England, became 
the foundation on which modern democracy was built. The two 
schools in early New England — one represented by men like Cot- 
ton, the other by men like Hooker and Williams — corresponded to 
the two currents in Old Testament development, the institutional 
theocracy and the prophetic religion. Both regarded the New 
England settlements as ‘‘holy experiments in government,” and as a 
new beginning with immense potentialities for the improvement of 
the race, the most perfect fruit of English development. The 
Chosen People idea was there at the beginning of the English 
colonies in America: it was secularized and democratized under 
the impact of the natural rights concept of eighteenth century En- 
lightenment, it was broadened by the growth in space and wealth 
and numbers, by the visible blessings of Providence, and it became 
one of the elements out of which an American national conscious- 
ness arose at the beginning of the nineteenth century. As Jonathan , 
Edwards put it, Providence intended America to be the “glorious 
renovator of the world.” 

John Wise of Ipswich, Massachusetts, in his Vindication of the 
Government of ISJew England Churches (1717), followed the line 
of the Puritan Revolution and Locke, of the Scriptures and the 
light of nature, and contended that “nature, having set all men upon 
a level and made them equals, no servitude or subjection can be 
conceived without inequality; and this cannot be made without 
usurpation or force in others.” Wise maintained that “the original 
of civil power is the people,” and that “a civil state is a compound 
moral person, whose will (united by those covenants before passed) 
is the will of all, to the end it may use and apply the strength and 
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riches of private persons towards maintaining the common peace, 
security, and well-being of all, which may be conceived as though 
the whole state was now become but one man; in which the afore- 
said covenants may be supposed, under God’s providence, to be the 
divine fiat pronounced by God, ‘Let us make man.’ ” The fiat of 
wliich the Ne\v England pastor spoke created not man, but the 
new reign which he defined when he said, “The end of all good 
government is to cultivate humanity, and promote the happiness of 
all, and the good of every man in all his rights, his life, liberty, 
estate, honor, etc,, udthout injury or abuse done to any.” 

The ways of history are so intricate and the motivations of 
liuman actions so complex that it is always hazardous to attempt to 
represent events covering a number of years, a multiplicity of 
persons, and distant localities, as the expression of one intellectual 
or social movement; yet the historical process which culminated in 
the ascent of Thomas Jefferson to the presidency can be regarded 
as the outstanding example not only of the birth of a new way of 
life but of nationalism as a new way of life. The American Revolu- 
tion represents the link between the seventeenth century, in which 
modern England became conscious of itself, and the awakening of 
modern Europe at the end of the eighteenth century. It may seem 
strange that the march of history should have had to cross the At- 
lantic Ocean, but only in the North American colonies could a 
struggle for civic liberty lead also to the foundation of a new na- 
tion. Here, in the popular rising against a “tyrannicar’ government, 
the fruits were more than the securing of a freer constitution. They 
included the growth of a nation, born in liberty by the will of the 
people, not from the roots of common descent, a geographic en- 
tity, or the ambitions of king or dynasty. With the American na- 
tion, for the first time, a nation was born, not in the dim past of 
history, but before the eyes of the whole world. 

Nobody could have foreseen the rise of a nation in the North 
American colonies in the middle of the eighteenth century, The 
colonies were completely separated from one another. “Each settle- 
ment was a little world by itself, physically isolated, and communi- 
cating with its neighbors by river and sea routes. ... It was little 
wonder that colonies long remained as much divided in their inter- 
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ests and affecrions as Cliristian and Turk.” Andrew Burnaby, an 
Englishman who traveled in the thirteen colonies during the French 
and Indian War, wrote: “Fire and water are not more heterogene- 
ous than the different colonies in North America. Nothing can ex- 
ceed tjie jealousy and emulation which they possess in regard to 
each ocher.” The change in the status of the colonies was not 
foreshadowed by any state of oppression or of misery, by any feel- 
ing of bitter disloyalty or despair. On tlie contrary, the colonists 
were the least oppressed of all peoples then on earth, politically, 
economically and nationally. Motherland and colonies were bound 
together by die grou^th of commerce and commercial capitalism, 
which gave them the feeling of a common interest and a common 
future. Politically the colonists were infinitely freer than any 
people on the European continent; they were even freer than 
Englishmen in Great Britain. The favorable conditions of frontier 
life had brought iVIiiton’s and Locke's teachings and English consti- 
tutional liberties to faster and fuller fruition in the colonies than in 
the mother country, where after iddo the prerogatives of court, 
aristocracy, and church had been reestablished. 

The puritan Revolution had been a middle-class revolution, but 
the Restoration had retransformed England into an aristocratic 
society, though with changed political foundations. In the colonies 
the middle classes, their virtues and ideas, became the pattern of 
society, and the Puritan Revolution lived on in the sermons of 
many New England clergymen. The American colonies revolted, 
not because they were oppressed, but because they were free and 
their freedom carried the promise of still greater freedom, one un- 
realizable in the more settled and static conditions of old society 
but beckoning as a possibility in the new continent. Mother 
country and colonies grew from the same roots: the Magna Charta 
and common law, parliamentary institutions and local self-govern- 
ment, the Puritan and the Glorious revolutions, Milton and Locke. 
Though the development in the colonies soon surpassed that of the 
mother country — first in the actual conditions of life, later In theo- 
retical formulations — the colonies could and did revolt only be- 
cause they were English. Their demands found as warm defenders 
in Great Britain as at home, not only among “radicals” but among 
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the highest dignitaries of the Crown and the Law, like Charles 
Pratt, Earl of Camden, who called the British Constitution one 
“whose foundation and centre is liberty, which sends liberty to 
every subject” within “its ample circumference,” Opposition to 
the American Revolution was voiced not only in England but by 
many colonists in North America, Thus the ranks w^erc split on 
both sides of the Atlantic: a civil war comparable to that of the 
seventeenth century broke out. This time, however, its result was 
not the awakening of a nation to self-consciousness, but the birth 
of a new nation. 

That was made possible not only by geographic circumstances, 
but by the new emphasis on the interpretation of liberty as a ra- 
tional and universal attribute. This element had in no Avay been 
lacking in the seventeenth century English Revolution, in which 
many appealed to reason as against tradition. In the American 
Revolution, especially at the beginning, there was much insistence 
upon the rights of the colonists as Englishmen under the British 
constitution; but at the same time and in a growing measure the 
emphasis shifted to the natural rights of men. The destiny of the 
colonies was seen not as an English destiny but as a human destiny. 
“I always consider the settlement of America with reverence and 
wonder,” ^^^rote John Adams in 1765, *‘as the opening of a grand 
scene and design in Providence for the illumination of the ignorant, 
and the emancipation of the slavish part of mankind all over the 
earth.” The religious universalism of Protestant indcpendentisni 
was not abandoned; it was secularized in the light of eighteenth 
century rationalism. The cosmopolitanism of the age with its re- 
jection of any historical patriotism was clearly voiced by Thomas 
Jefferson when he said, “Our ancestors, before they emigrated to 
America, were the free inhabitants of the British dominions in 
Europe, and possessed the right which nature has given all men, of 
departing from the country in which chance, not choice, has 
placed them, of going in quest of new habitations, and of there 
establishing new societies, under such laws and regulations as to 
them shall seem most likely to promote public happiness.” ” This 
cosmopolitan sentiment was reaffirmed by Benjamin Franklin when 
he expressed his conviction and hope shortly before his death that “a 
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lover of liberty may find a country in any part of Christendom.” 

Though the American Revolution, a branch on the tree of the 
English Revolution, and the American nation, a branch of the 
British nation, grew and developed transplanted on a new soil, the 
“philosophy” of the Revolution and the nascent nation was not 
supplied by one of the long established colonists: the rallying cry 
was offered to Americans by an Englishman who had landed only 
a few months ago.^” Thomas Paine’s Common Sense was written by 
a citizen of the world who saw in the American Revolution an event 
without any roots in the past, and who turned what had been a con- 
stitutional controversy between British Tories and British Whigs 
into a struggle for the birth of a new freedom and a new nation on 
universal principles. It was the “religion of humanity,” not that of 
an English or a yet nonexistent American nationalism, nor that of 
Puritan Protestantism, which vibrated in every page of his clarion 
call to independence and helped the American Whigs to gain a 
new consciousness of their actions and aims. When Paine violently 
opposed all reverence for the historical English liberties in the name 
of the natural rights of all men, he voiced only thoughts pro- 
pounded by most English liberals of the time, especially the two 
Nonconformist clergymen, Richard Price and Joseph Priestley; 
but he went beyond them in his “nationalistic” appeal to American 
vanity. “He carried their imagination forward to that time when 
the new continent would be the glory of the earth. The Old 
World was overrun with oppression; America must prepare an 
asylum for mankind. The ‘sun never shone on a cause of greater 
worth’; all posterity to the end of time was virtually involved.” 

So the American Revolution became not a new link in the chain 
of English liberty, not the assertion of England’s fundamental 
rights which were so forcefully expressed in the statute*. “The laws 
of England are the birthright of the people thereof; and all the 
kings and queens who shall ascend the throne of this realm, ought 
to administer the government of the same, according to the said 
laws; and all their officers and ministers ought to serve them re- 
spectively according to the same.” It became the venture of a 
nascent nation which undertook to build its life on the new founda- 
tion of the human rights of the eighteenth century. Thomas Paine’s 
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pamplilet was followed a few months later by the Declaration of 
Independence. In it eighteenth century political theory found its 
first application in the world of reality. That the colonists, dis- 
united and badly armed, were able to carry through their inten- 
tions against the most powerful empire of the time, that the author 
of the Declaration of Independence could become President of the 
United States twenty-six years later and consummate the task 
started in 1776 — the very success of the American Revolution made 
it appear as a “kind of providential confirmation of ideas long ac^ 
cepted but hitherto demonstrated only in books.” 

For by the end of the Revolution the American colonies had 
emancipated themselves from the past so completely that they did 
not regard common descent or a common root as the foundation 
of their community. In 1784 Benjamin Franklin stressed in his “In- 
formation to Those Who Would Remove to America” the fact 
that birth “in Europe has indeed its value; but it is a commodity 
that cannot be carried to a worse market than that of America, 
where people do not inquire concerning a stranger, What is he? 
but What can he do?'’’ Like Raynal and contemporary Europeans, 
Franklin praised America for being founded not upon one creed 
but upon the cohabitation of different religions. “The Divine Being 
seems to have manifested his approbation of the mutual forbearance 
and kindness with which the different sects treat each other, by 
the remarkable prosperity with which He has been pleased to favor 
the whole country.” The diversity and tolerance in religion, un- 
heard of at that period, was matched by the diversity and tolerance 
of the racial strains mingling in the colonies. As far back as 1782, 
a keen observer pointed out the emergence of a “new man” in the 
United States and stressed the astonishing variety of racial elements 
mingling in the melting pot: “What then is the American, this new 
man? He is either an European, or the descendant of an European; 
hence that strange mixture of blood, which you will find in no 
other country. I could point out to you a man, whose grandfather 
was an Englishman, whose wife was Dutch, whose son married a 
French woman, and whose present four sons have now four wives 
of different nations. He is an American, who, leaving behind him 
all his ancient prejudices, and manners, receives new ones from the 
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new mode of life he has embraced, the new government he obeys, 
and the new rank he holds. He becomes an iVmerican by being re- 
ceived in the broad lap of our great Alma Mater. Here individuals 
of all nations are melted into a new race of men, whose labours and 
posterity will one day cause great clianges in the world. 

The American Revolution accelerated this process of the birth 
of a new man, a new people. Its main aspect was neither political 
nor economic; it was an intellectual and moral transformation. In 
introducing his new Schoolbook of an American language Noah 
Webster wrote in 1783: “The present period is an era of wonder — 
Greater changes have been wrought in the minds of men in the 
short compass of eight years past than are commonly effected in a 
century.*’ Thirty-five years later John Adams wrote in retrospect, 
in an evaluation of the meaning of the events, that “this radical 
change in the principles, opinions, sentiments, and affections of 
the people, was the real American Revolution.” Here a nation 
emerged, founded on general and rational principles, which was not 
looking to the past but was constituted by a consciousness of a 
common present and future. “The Gothic idea that we are to look 
backwards instead of forwards for the improvement of the human 
mind, and to recur to the annals of our ancestors for what is most 
perfect in government, in religion and in learning, is worthy of 
those bigots in religion and government, by whom it has been rec- 
ommended, and whose purposes it would answer. But it is not an 
idea which this country will endure,” wrote Thomas Jefferson.^® 
And in an even more succinct form he summed up this point of 
view when he wrote, “I like the dreams of the future better than 
the history of the past.” 


3 

The rising stream of American nationalism, which was yet barely 
discernible in American life in the 1760’s, was fed from two 
sources: the English national consciousness which had developed 
in the seventeenth century and, transplanted to the New World, 
had found there a propitious soil for its growth; and the natural 
rights idea which the age of Enlightenment had sent across the 
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ocean in the eighteenth century. These sources mingled their 
waters, often so that they became indistinguishable. No contradic- 
tion was felt between the two positions. One and the same man, one 
and the same declaration or manifesto, could adduce both, either at 
different times or even in the same sentence. Alexander Hamilton, 
one of the foremost exponents of the English tradition theory, 
wrote in his first pamphlet, “A Full Vindication” (1774), when 
he was still a student at King’s College in New York: “The sacred 
rights of mankind are not to be rummaged for among old parch- 
ments or musty records. They are written, as with a sunbeam, in 
the whole volume of human nature, by the hand of divinity it- 
self.” On the other hand, Thomas Jefferson, whose great service 
to the cause of American nationalism was Iiis reinterpretation of the 
American Revolution in the light of natural rights, wrote in Au- 
gust, 1776, to Edmund Pendleton, “Are we not the better for what 
we have hitherto abolished of the feudal system? Has not every 
restitution of the ancient Saxon laws had happy effects? Is it not 
better now that we return at once into that happy system of our 
ancestors, the wisest & most perfect ever yet devised by the wit of 
man, as it stood before the 8th century?” 

In its origins, the protest of the American colonists against cer- 
tain measures of the British government was animated by purely 
constitutional motives. They wished to act in a spirit of true 
legitimacy, to fight for their inherited rights as subjects of the British 
crown. In the Commencement exercises of the College of Phila- 
delphia, May, 1766, after the repeal of the Stamp Act, the Rev. 
William Smith, Provost, praised the Americans for “asserting our 
pedigree and showing that we were worthy of having descended 
from the illustrious stock of Britain.” Their agitation was based 
upon the British constitution and was destined to enhance its glory. 
Thomas Barnard of Salem, in his Massachusetts Election Sermon 
of 1763, emphasized that “the rough Saxons imported those mascu- 
line principles of Freedom and Government, that equipoise of 
Power and Liberty which, built upon and improved, have ren- 
dered the British Constitution the admiration and envy of the 
world.” Pamphlets like Henry Care’s “English Liberties, or The 
Free-Born Subjects’ Inheritance, containing Magna Charta, Charta 
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de Foresta, the Statute de Talagio non concedendo, the Flabeas 
Corpus act, and several other Statutes; with comments on each of 
them,” first published in 1721, were reedited and widely circu- 
lated.” And John Jay summed up the case when he wrote, “It cer- 
tainly is chiefly owing to institutions, laws and principles of policy 
and government originally derived to us as British colonists, that, 
with the favor of Heaven, the people of this country are what they 
are.” 

Important as the constitutional tradition was, the religious tradi- 
tion counted equally in the British inheritance, especially in New 
England, where the ministers carried on the Puritan Revolution and 
led in the struggle against the Crown, the aristocracy, and the 
Established Church. The appeal to the British constitution in the 
colonies was not different from the struggle which the English 
Whigs conducted against the Tory policy of the King; it was a 
party dispute within the framework of the Glorious Revolution. 
But the voices of the New England pulpits echoed a more funda- 
mental and radical struggle, that of the days of Cromwell and 
Milton. The Puritanism of some of these preachers was liberalized 
in the light of eighteenth century rationalism. This was the case 
with Jonathan Mayhew, who in 1766 (the year of his death at the 
age of forty-six) preached “A Thanksgiving Discourse, at the De- 
sire of the West Cliurch in Boston, Occasioned by the Repeal of 
the Stamp Act,” called “The Snare Broken,” in which he said that 
he had “learned from the Floly Scriptures, that wise, brave and 
virtuous men were always friends to liberty; that God gave the 
Israelites a kingdom, or absolute monarch, in his anger, because 
they had not sense and virtue enough to like a free commonwealth, 
and to have Himself for their King; that the Son of God came 
down from heaven to make us free indeed; and that where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

Mayhew was a disciple of iMilton, Locke, and Sidney; he based 
his rational Christianity more on the Scriptures than on Calvin. 
He had gained fame by a sermon preached in 1750 on the anni- 
versary of Charles Ps execution, a day which the Anglican Church 
had proclaimed as a national fast for one canonized as a martyr, and 
on which its ministers preached “against disobedience and willful 
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rebellion.” Mayhew seized the opportunity to lodge a flaming pro- 
test in the spirit of Milton. His “Discourse Concerning Unlimited 
Submission and Non-Resistance to the Higher Powers: with some 
Reflections on the Resistance made to King Charles I and on the 
Anniversary of his Death; in which the Mysterious Doctrine of that 
Prince’s Saintship and iVIartyrdom is Unriddled” has been called by 
Thornton the “morning gun of the Revolution, the pimctum 
temp or is when that period of history began.” “Tyranny,” May- 
hew declared, “brings ignorance and brutality along with it. It de- 
grades men from their just rank into the class of brutes. It makes 
naturally strong and great minds feeble and little, and triumphs over 
the ruins of virtue and humanity. This is true of tyranny in every 
case: there can be nothing great and good Avhere its influence 
reaches. For which reason it becomes every friend to truth and 
humankind, every lover of God and the Christian religion, to bear 
a part in opposing this hateful monster.” 

The Puritan spirit showed itself also in tlie frequent referejices to 
the example of Israel. The colonies continued to be compared to 
the old Israelites, and biblical argumentation against kingship was 
referred to again and again. President Samuel Langdon of Harvard 
maintained in a sermon before the Legislature of Massachusetts on 
May 31, 1775, “The civil polity of Israel is doubtless an excellent 
general model, allowing for some peculiarities,” and the President 
of Yale, Ezra Stiles, started his sermon “The United States Elevated 
to Glory and Flonor” (1783) by speaking of the Covenant with 
Israel at the time of iVIoses as “introductory to a discourse upon the 
political welfare of God’s American Israel, and as allusively pro- 
phetic of the future prosperity and splendor of the United 
States.”'’^ In 1775 Jacob Duche, Chaplain of the Continental Con- 
gress (but a fuuire Loyalist), preached a sermon “The American 
Vine,” in whicli he wove together all the different threads. Amer- 
ica was “a vineyard planted by the Lord’s right hand,” who for the 
purpose of founding the settlements had “cast out the heathen and 
planted it.” The first colonists who had come to this “garden of 
Eden,” leaving behind them a “desolate wilderness,” had brought 
“the charter of temporal freedom and the records of eternal 
truth.” Thus the British, biblical, and natural rights threads were 
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woven into the fabric of American liberty and nascent national 
consciousness. Samuel Langdon had done tlie same in his sermon of 
1775 when, appealing to the example of Israel for rejection of the 
idea of a king, he went on, “Every nation, when able and agreed, 
has a right to set up over themselves any form of government 
which to them may appear most conclusive to their common wel- 
fare. That no longer differs from Jefferson’s championship of 
the eternal, inherent, and inalienable rights of man. To him, free- 
dom of speech and religion needed no backing by statutes, consti- 
tutional grants, or charters. “It is not the gift of any municipal law, 
either of England, or Virginia, or of Congress; but in common with 
all our other natural rights, it is one of the objects for the protec- 
tion of which society is formed, and municipal laws established.” 
Free government was not only the traditional birthright of English- 
men. “Every man, and every body of men on earth, possesses the 
right of self-government. They receive it with their being from 
the hand of nature. Individuals exercise it by their single will; col- 
lections of men by that of their majority.” Rousseau had carried 
the day over the Glorious Revolution. 

As soon as the waters of American nationalism began to flow 
freely, the two sources of the British tradition and of natural 
rights were indistinguishably mingled. A member of the Conti- 
nental Congress on September 5, 1774, spoke of “the unalienable 
and inestimable inheritance, which we derive from nature, the con- 
stitution of Britain, and the privileges warranted to us in the charter 
of the province.” He was not conscious that he had treated elements 
of a vastly different and historically even antagonistic background 
as one and the same; in the living stream of history they had fused 
into a new reality. Samuel Adams’ plea may sound confused, if 
viewed from its historical origins; it sounded convincing to many 
of his contemporaries, not only in the colonies but also in England. 
“It is the glory of the British Prince and the happiness of all his 
subjects that their constitution hath its foundations in the im- 
mutable laws of nature, and as the supreme legislature as well as 
the supreme executive derives its authority from the constitution, 
it should seem that no laws can be made or executed that are re- 
pugnant to any essential law in nature.” In the resolutions of the 
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House of Representatives of Alassachusetts on October 29, 1765 — 
proposed by Samuel Adams, who had been elected a month earlier 
to the House — the strictest allegiance to the King and the greatest 
veneration for the Parliament were expressed, but at the same time 
“there are certain essential rights of the British Constitution of gov- 
ernment, whicii are founded in the law of God and nature, and are 
the common rights of mankind-, — therefore, Resolved, That the in- 
habitants of this Province are unalienably entitled to those essential 
rights in common with all men: and that no law of society can, 
consistent with the law of God and nature, divest them of those 
rights.” The emphasis upon the rational, universal, and natural 
rights character of the movement of tlie colonists came above all 
from Englishmen, from Thomas Paine, Richard Price, and Joseph 
Priestley, who disregarded the British constitutional aspect and gave 
to the American struggle a more democratic interpretation and a 
universal appeal It was in that light that the conflict was viewed 
and interpreted in Europe, especially in France. 


4 

These were the sources from which the welling stream of 
American national consciousness was to be fed. But by tiie middle 
of the seventies this stream was by no means a mighty current 
watering and fertilizing American life. To many contemporaries 
it appeared rather as a thin trickle which might at any moment 
dry up. For the growth of a national consciousness is a long process 
with many retrogressions and retardations, spurred on in the ex- 
citement of great political issues, wars and revolutions, and losing 
impetus in the slow-moving course of “normal” times. There 
seemed little in the seventies upon which to build a new nation. 
There was no territorial unity, the different colonies and settle- 
ments being widely separated not only geographically, but also 
historically and intellectually. There was no unity of will or 
purpose; many people in the colonies, especially among the edu- 
cated classes and the older age groups, clung firmly to their British 
nationality. They rejected not only the incipient nationalism of 
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the Revolution but also what they regarded as its antiliberal charac- 
ter, its destruction of those liberties which had been the pride of 
the British tradition. They saw in it “the barbarian rule of frantic 
folly, and lawless ambition — freedom of speech suppressed, liberty 
of press destroyed, voice of truth silenced, a lawless power depriv- 
ing men of their natural rights.” The struggle against Britain was 
in their eyes a fratricidal undertaking, the success of which might 
endanger the most precious heritage of the American settlers: their 
connection with the mother country, their membership in a great 
and liberal empire which was the envy of mankind, admired both 
for its strength and for its progressive freedom — an empire in 
which America might liave to play a role of yet unpredictable 
grandeur. Daniel Leonard even foresaw a time when a future Eng- 
lish king would cross the Atlantic Ocean, when North America 
would become the center of the Empire and rule Great Britain by 
an American Parliament.'^^ None of the commonly adduced ob- 
jective factors of nationhood separated the Loyalists from the 
rebels who called themselves “patriots.” They were united by com- 
mon descent, common language, common traditions, and common 
territory. Nothing separated them but an idea, and that idea was so 
strong that at the end of the successful Revolutionary War the 
Loyalists had to leave tiie colonies and emigrate to Canada, because 
they could not accept the idea which was to form the basis of the 
new nation. In 1763, when the British had conquered French 
Canada, the French Canadians, though entirely different in descent, 
language, traditions, and territory, were not forced to emigrate; 
and they did not choose to do so, but remained unhampered under 
the liberty and tolerance of the British Empire.^^ 

No sense of loyalty to America filled the hearts of the colonists 
before the Revolution. America as a political concept, as a center of 
allegiance, did not exist. Loyalty belonged to Great Britain and to 
the individual colonies or settlements. While there was little or no 
feeling of strangeness or hostility against Great Britain among the 
colonists, there was much mutual jealousy and violent prejudice in 
the relations of the colonies to one another. Their commercial and 
economic competition was as bitter as their distrust and dislike. 
Lewis Morris of New York provided in his will in 1760 that his 
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son Gouverneur Morris never be sent to Connecticut lest he imbibe 
in his youth “that low craft and cunning so incident to the people 
of that country,” among whom many “under the sanctified garb of 
religion have endeavored to impose themselves on the world as 
honest men.” In the same year Benjamin Franklin published a 
pamphlet, The Interest of Great Britain Considered, 'ivith Regard 
to Her Colonies and the Acquisition of Canada and Guadeloupe in 
which he wrote: “We have already fourteen separate governments 
on the maritime coast of the continent. . . . Their jealousy of each 
other is so great, that, however necessary a union of the colonies has 
long been, for their defence and security against their enemies, and 
how sensible soever each colony has been of that necessity; yet they 
have never been able to effect such a union among themselves, nor 
even to agree in requesting the mother country to establish it for 
them. ... If they could not agree to unite for their defence 
against the French and Indians, who were perpetually harassing 
their settlements, can it reasonably be supposed there is any danger 
of their uniting against their own nation, which protects and en- 
courages them, witli which tliey have so many connexions and ties 
of blood, interest, and affection, and which, it is well known, they 
all love much more than they love one another? I will venture to 
say, a union among them for such a purpose is not merely im- 
probable, it is impossible.’’ The opinion of the most eminent 
American of that time was shared by a competent English observer, 
the well known economist Josiah Tucker, one of the earliest ad- 
vocates of the separation of the colonies from the mother country. 
“The mutual antipathies and clashing interests of the Americans, 
their difference of governments, habitudes and manners indicate 
that they will have no centre of union and no common interests. 
They never can be united into one compact empire under any 
species of government whatever; a disunited people till the end of 
time, suspicious and distrustful of each other, they will be divided 
into little commonwealths according to natural boundaries, by great 
bays of the sea and by vast rivers, lakes and ridges of mountains.” 

The need for independence and for union was not seen by many 
of the old established colonists, but it was stressed by very recent 
immigrants from Great Britain — not only Thomas Paine but also 
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John Witherspoon, who had left his native Scotland in 1768 to be- 
come president of the College of New Jersey, and who six years 
later urged the Americans “to declare the firm resolve never to sub- 
mit to the claims of Great Britain but deliberately to prefer war 
with all its horrors, and even extermination, to slavery; to resolve 
union and to pursue the same measures until American liberty is 
settled on a solid basis.” And when Timothy Dwight preached 
to his fellow students the greatness of patriotism in his valedictory 
address n\'o years later at Yale: “You should by no means consider 
yourselves as members of a small neighborhood, town or colony 
only, but as being concerned in laying the foundations of Ameri- 
can greatness. Your wishes, your designs, your labors, are not 
to be confined by the narrow bounds of the present age, but 
are to comprehend succeeding generations, and be pointed to im- 
mortality. . . . Remember that you are to act for the empire of 
America, and for a long succession of ages,” — he only amplified 
Paine’s stirring words in Common Seme^ which was then in 
everyone’s hands: “ ’Tis not the affair of a City, a County, a 
Province, ora Kingdom; but of a Continent — of at least one eighth 
part of the habitable globe. ’Tis not the concern of a day, a year, or 
an age; posterity are virtually involved in the contest, and will be 
more or less affected even to the end of time by the proceedings 
now.” But in the same year, soon after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, John Adams complained: “A more exalted love of their 
country, a more enthusiastic ardor for military glory, and a deeper 
detestation, disdain, and horror of martial disgrace must be excited 
among our people, or we shall perish.” Thus it is not astonishing 
that one of the foremost historians of the American War of Inde- 
pendence comes to the conclusion that “patriotism of the kind 
shown in the Civil War, nearly a century later, or of that even 
higher variety manifested in the Great War [1917-18], was very 
rare. The ‘spirit of ’76’ meant in the main enthusiasm for Inde- 
pendence, loyalty to a great commander, hate of George III, 'but 
not love of a country, of a great ideal, of a cause worth more than 
life itself. Washington rose to that, as did a few others who had the 
nobility and the vision, but in the masses loyalty to county, prov- 
ince, or section was the ruling motive.” 
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The then popular song, “Bunker Hill,” glorified patriotic death 
on the battlefield: 

Death will invade us by the Means appointed. 

And we must all bow to the King of T errors; 

Nor am I anxious, if I am prepared, 

What shape he come in. 

Life, for my Country and the Cause of Freedom, 

Is but a Trifle for a Worm to part with; 

And if preserved in so great a Conflict, 

Life is redoubled. 

But the American armies of the Revolution had great difliciilty in 
getting men and money, and in living up to the renowned stajidards 
of military conduct. Whatever enthusiasm had existed at the be- 
ginning quickly ebbed away; men preferred to return to their 
homesteads or their daily occupations. iMilitary training and dis- 
cipline was lacking, the troops were disorderly and disobedient, 
there was as little morale as there was equipment. That these ill 
prepared and poorly officered troops could prevail in the end was 
due in large measure to good luck, to the alliance with France, and 
to Great Britain’s far from wholehearted devotion to the struggle. 
But the fact that the untrained citizens’ army of the revolutionary 
forces withstood and finally defeated the professional troops of the 
empire filled the Americans with self-confidence and reverberated 
across the ocean, as proof of the greater worth of free men in battle 
and the ascendancy of liberty over despotism. The formation of an 
American nation out of so many disparate elements, the victory of 
an army of citizens, the flaring up of a republican patriotism almost 
overnight where none had existed before — all that seemed almost 
a miracle. George Washington stressed this aspect in his farewell 
orders to the army from Rocky Hill in November, 1783: “Every 
American officer and soldier must now console himself . . . by a 
recollection of . , . the astonishing events of which he has been a 
witness; events which have seldom, if ever before, taken place on 
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the stage of human action; nor can they probably ever happen 
again. For who has before seen a disciplined army formed at once 
from such raw materials? Who, that was not a witness, could 
imagine, that the most violent local prejudices would cease so soon; 
and that men, who came from different parts of the continent, 
strongly disposed by the habits of education to despise and quarrel 
with each other, would instantly become but one patriotic band of 
brothers?” Americans had gained their independence, and the vast 
continent with its untapped resources now lay open for their ex- 
ploitation. The vision of America’s future greatness and mission 
Avas, however, sadly belied by everyday reality, and the thirteen 
sovereign states which emerged from the War of Independence 
were lost in the mii'e of their miseries, jealousies, and local loyalties; 
most of their citizens were unable to share in the faith which wished 
to build a strong foundation for a new nation. 

Distances remained enormous. When Noah Webster set out from 
Philadelphia for Baltimore by stage in 1785 he had to travel two 
days by way of AVilmington, “over a notoriously bad road, in 
which chasms to the depth of six, eight, or ten feet occurred at 
numerous intervals. Accidents Avere so common that the commis- 
sioners of the high roads were accused of maintaining a private 
understanding with the practitioners of surgery.” When in the 
same year he visited Charleston, South Carolina, an overland 
journey from Baltimore was out of question, and so he had to 
engage passage on a sloop. “Twenty-seven days were consumed 
in the voyage, a fatiguing, disagreeable trip marked with alternating 
squalls and calm.” No wonder that antagonism of interest con- 
tinued “between the sections, and consequent suspicion of motives 
and harsh accusations instead of friendly rivalry and emulation of 
members of the same family having common interest.” It was in- 
evitable that it should be so, however, when the people lived far 
apart and few could travel. Tims “the attachment to the soil was 
necessarily an attachment to that part of it which the American 
knew, and that was his state rather than the continent. . . . His 
interest and affections were circumscribed by a very small area.” ^ 
Looking back on the American Revolution, John Adams wrote to 
Hezekiah Niles on February 13, 1818: “The colonies had grownup 
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under constitutions of government so different, there was so great 
a variety of religions, they were composed of so many different 
nations, their customs, manners, and habits, had so little resem- 
blance, and their intercourse had been so rare, and their knowledge 
of each other so imperfect, that to unite them in the same principles 
in theory and the same system of action, was certainly a very dif- 
ficult enterprise.” This situation began to change only after 1815; 
in the last decades of the eighteenth century the ideological forces 
which could counteract the unfavorable conditions were still 
feeble. 

The integration of the nascent nation was impeded not only by 
local loyalties but also by the diversity of creeds and racial strains. 
The Lutheran liturgy of 1786, for example, contained the follow- 
ing characteristic passage: “And since it has pleased Thee chiefly 
by means of the Germans to transform this State into a blooming 
garden, and the desert into a pleasant pasturage, help us not to deny 
our nation, but to endeavor that our youth may be so educated 
that German schools and churches may not only be sustained but 
may attain a still more flourishing condition.” Peace had come, 
but with peace came neither prosperity nor a feeling of national 
solidarity. The public debt seemed staggering, the financial situa- 
tion chaotic, the condition of the currency even worse. The upper 
classes distrusted the people and complained of its lack of coopera- 
tion and its violence. The masses suffered under the burden of 
debts. The so-called Federal Government was “like a horse with 
thirteen bridle reins, each held in the hands of separate drivers.” 
The states continued "“to harass each other with rival and spiteful 
measures dictated by mistaken views of interest,” as Madison wrote 
to Washington on April 16, 1787.“® Energetic agitation for a 
stronger central government, a transformation of the thirteen states 
into one nation, was carried on by the mercantile and' financial in- 
terests. Noah Webster stated in 17S5 in his “Plan of Policy for Im- 
proving the Advantages and Perpetuating the Union of the Amer- 
ican States”; “We ought to generalize our ideas and our measures. 
We ought not to consider ourselves as inhabitants of a particular 
state only, but as Americans; as the common subjects of a great 
empire. We cannot and ought not wholly to divest ourselves of 
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4th oration in 1788 called the new Constitution “the most finished 
form of government that ever blessed a nation/’ 

The new Constitution was a great step forward on the road to 
nationhood. Tiie traditionally strong isolationism of the thirteen 
states had been overcome, a new foundation for peace and security, 
for economic prosperity and thriving commerce, had been created. 
An example had been set, not only in the republican form of gov- 
ernment but in its federative character, which combined a far- 
reaching independence of historical, parochial entities with the 
existence of a strong central authority for common concerns, the 
number and extent of which would naturally grow witli the de- 
velopment of communications and intercourse. The Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights have remained the unshalcable foundations 
of the new nation. They have drawn their strength not from their 
legal character but from the ideas which they expressed. In spite 
of their imperfections they have withstood the test of time better 
than any other constitution on earth, for during the past one hun- 
dred and fifty years all other nations ha^'•e changed theirs repeatedly. 
The American constitutional laws of 1789 have lasted because the 
idea for which they stand was so intimately welded with the exist- 
ence of the American nation that without the idea there would 
have been no nation. It was the idea which gave to Americans that 
unity and strength which built the nation. With all its vigorous 
political and economic aspects, American nationalism nevertheless 
has been primarily an ideological nationalism, the embodiment of 
an idea, which, though geographically and historically located in 
the United States, was a universal idea, the most vital and enduring 
legacy of the eighteenth century. 

Among the realities of national life, the image which a nation 
forms of itself, and in which it mirrors itself is one of the most 
important. Perhaps only slightly less important is the reflection pro- 
duced by fore,ign observers and the image thus formed by other 
nations, for the original image and its reflection shape and influence 
each other. Though the reality, in many ways, does not correspond 
to the image, falls far short of its ideal perfection, and often contra- 
dicts it in the countless and conflicting trends of the complex 
actuality, nevertheless this image, woven of elements of reality, 
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tradition, imagination, and aspiration, is one of the most formative 
agents in national character. It molds national life; it acts at least 
as a constant brake, If not always as an impelling force. Thomas 
Jefferson recognized it clearly in a letter to Joseph Priestley: “It is 
certain that though written constitutions may be violated in mo- 
ments of passion or delusion, yet they furnish a text to which those 
who are watchful may again rally and recall the people; they fix 
too for the people the principles of their political creed.” Nations 
like America which have not been rooted for many centuries in a 
circumscribed soil or nourished by common ancient traditions 
stemming from the belief in common descent over a long period 
live even more by the force of their national image or idea. The 
territory of the United States was not circumscribed; in spite of 
Noah Webster’s efforts the country never developed a language 
of its own; Negroes and Jews, German Lutherans and Latin 
Catholics, participated in the Revolutionary War and fought for 
the American nation;’^® the national idea alone could serve as a 
foundation and a tie. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the conception which the 
most enlightened European nations formed of the new American 
nation was not fundamentally different from the Americans’ idea 
of themselves, except that it was even more removed from the 
actual struggles of daily reality, even more deeply immersed in the 
philosophical ideal of the century. America appeared as a symbol 
of liberty and “natural” virtue, a land in whose vast open spaces 
the natural order could become creative, unhampered by the tradi- 
tions and superstitions of past ages. Far-off America seemed a 
sanctuary for the truly philosophical attitude, a refuge for all those 
who longed for the rule of nature. Jacques Pierre Brissot, the lead- 
ing Girondist in France, praised the United States as a land of re- 
generation and moral reform.^^ This interpretation abroad reacted 
upon America’s own conception — the more so because it gladly 
conceded the leadership of America on humanity's road to the 
future. Ex occidente lux; not only did the “ball of empire” seem 
to roll over to the western world, but also the center of mankind 
seemed to shift to the West.^® In truth, this keen flight of imagina- 
tion had not the slightest backing in fact; for a very long time to 
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come, culturally and politically, the young nation remained on the 
outskirts of the civilized world. Nevertheless something funda- 
mentally new and of immense importance had happened. For the 
first time a nation had arisen on the basis of these truths held “to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among those 
are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness” — truths which the 
nation could not give up without destroying its own foundation. 
Through all the many sermons, articles, and poems, with their 
empty bombast, their rhetorical unctuosity, and their tribute paid 
to the tastes of the times, through all the political struggles and 
economic maneuvers of petty men and greedy leaders, the Amer- 
ican idea lived on, disfigured and sometimes obliterated, and yet 
struggling for its self-realization. 


6 

The American national consciousness is based upon the convic- 
tion of being different from other nations — different not in repre- 
senting a peculiar and unique development of human history but in 
realizing, as the first people, with the greatest possible approxima- 
tion to perfection, the general trend of human development to- 
wards a better rational order, greater individual liberty, and basic 
equality. American nationalism is thus not a movement of ro- 
mantic protest against the Western equalitarian and rational at- 
titude, like the German and Russian nationalisms as expressed by 
many of their leading representatives, but the consummation of this 
western attitude. It is not a voice crying out of the depd; of the 
dark past, but is proudly a product of the enlightened present, set- 
ting its face resolutely towards the future. Noah Webster praised 
the American system of civil government because it had been 
“framed in the most enlightened period of the world. All other 
systems of civil polity have been begun in the rude times of ig- 
norance and savage ferocit)^; fabricated at the voice of necessity, 
without science and without experience. America, just beginning 
to exist in an advanced period of human improvement, has the 
science and the experience of all nations to direct her in forming 
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plans of government.” American nationalism owed its origin and 
its impetus to a feeling of liberty — individual, not national — and of 
equality, which though not perfect by any means were yet un- 
equaled elsewhere. Philip Freneau and Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
fellow students at the College of New Jersey, wrote in 1771 a poem 
called “The Rising Glory of America,” in which the vision of a 
country of liberty was versified: 

Here independent power shall hold sway. 

And public virtue warm the patriot breast: 

No traces shall remain of tyranny, 

And laws, a pattern to the world beside, 

Be hei'e enacted first. ... 

A new Jerusalem, sent down from Heaven, 

Shall grace our happy earth,®® 

What wonder that, in view of these bright visions of the future, 
preachers like Nathan Fiske waxed lyrical in 1781, after the defeat 
of Cornwallis: “Happy country! the scene of such wonders, the 
nurse of such heroes, the defender of liberty, and the care of Je- 
hovah. Flere shall religion and liberty extend their benign influences 
to savage, enslaved and benighted nations. How can tve forbear re- 
joicing ill such happy prospects.” But already, three years before, 
Phillips Paysoii of Chelsea had joyfully dwelt upon the future in his 
Massachusetts Election Sermon: “To anticipate the future glory of 
America from present hopes and prospects is ravishing and trans- 
porting to the mind. In this light we behold our country, beyond 
the reach of all oppressors, under tlie great charter of independence, 
enjoying the purest liberty^ beautiful and strong in its union; the 
envy of tyrants and devils, but the delight of God and all good 
men; a refuge to the oppressed; the joy of the earth.” 

There was a fundamental ambivalence in the relation of the new 
American nationalism to Europe. Each national idea gains its 
emphasis by contrasting itself with and differentiating itself from 
another concept; in the case of America, this concept was Europe. 
America knew, though she often tended to forget it, that she was 
Europe’s offspring, that America’s liberty was due to the vision of 
Milton, Sidney, and Locke, of Voltaire, Adontesquieu, and Rons- 
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seau. But what had been vision witli these men, and at best no more 
than an attempt at realization ^vith the European nations, had be- 
come reality in America. Whether that was due to the fortunate 
geographical and social conditions of the New World, or to the 
virtuous character of the American people, or to a combination of 
both, was beside the point. The fact remained, and could easily be 
asserted by a comparison of life on the two sides of the Atlantic. 
The progressive minds of Europe would not have denied it; on the 
contrary, most of them supported (and sometimes even surpassed) 
the faith of Americans in the virtues of life and liberty in the new 
and unfettered world. Noah Webster’s youthful writing in 1782 
was in substance an echo of the words of the French philosophes. 
“America sees the absurdities — she sees the kingdoms of Europe, 
disturbed by wrangling sectaries, or their commerce, population 
and improvements of every kind cramped and retarded, because 
the human mind like the body is fettered ‘and bound fast by the 
cords of policy and superstition’: She laughs at their folly and 
shuns their errors: She founds her empire upon the idea of an uni- 
versal toleration: . . . [This] will finally raise her to a pitch of 
greatness and lustre, before which the glory of ancient Greece and 
Rome shall dwindle to a point, and the splendor of modern Empires 
shall fade into obscurity.” 

Because America has been realizing what the ideologists of the 
English and French Enlightenment strove for, because her na- 
tionalism has been not original or autochthonous, but universal, 
America, in proclaiming liberty and happiness both as her founda- 
tion and as her goal, regarded herself as the trustee of these blessings 
for Europe and mankind. In his famous sermon on “The United 
States Elevated to Glory and Honor,” Ezra Stiles pointed out the 
central position of the United States in cultural and commercial 
intercourse. “This great American Revolution . . . will be at- 
tended to and contemplated by all nations. Navigation will carry 
the American flag around the globe itself . . . and with commerce 
will import the wisdom and literature of the East. That prophecy 
of Daniel is now literally fulfilling — there shall be universal travel- 
ing to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. This knowledge 
will be brought home and treasured up in America, and, being here 
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digested and carried to the highest perfection, may reblaze back 
from America back to Europe, Asia, and Africa, and illumine the 
world with truth and liberty.” The comparative modesty and 
reasonableness of the vision of the learned President of Yale was 
brushed aside by his successor, Timothy Dwight, who in 1794 
(the year before he became President of Yale) published a poem 
called “Greenfield Hill” describing the American life and scene 
at Greenfield Elill, Connecticut, where he had held a pastorate 
for eleven years. It is doubtful whether that poem fulfilled his 
patriotic purpose of contributing to the moral improvement of 
America; it is almost certain that it did not fulfill the author’s 
second intention of demonstrating to Europeans that America of- 
fered the makings of native poetry. The lack of poetic imagination, 
however, was more than compensated for by the fiery patriotic 
vision: 

Ah then, thou favour’d land, thyself revere! 

^ Look not to Europe, for examples just 

Of order, manners, customs, doctrines, laws, 

Of happiness, or virtue. Cast around 

The eye of searching reason, and declare 

What Europe proffers, but a patchwork sway . . . 

O blissful visions of the happy West! 

O how unlike the miseries of the East! 

There, in sad realms of desolating war. 

Fell Despotism ascends his iron car; 

Printed in blood, o’er all the moving throne. 

The motto glows, of — Millions Made For One.®'’ 

The American nationalism, this feeling of realizing Europe’s best 
aspirations and keenest hopes outside and even against Europe, 
gained in emphasis, the closer the contact with Europe became. 
Jefferson’s American nationalism received its final impress during 
his sojourn in France. It was a typical Fremdbeitserlebnis which 
aroused him, this experience of strangeness and exile which through- 
out the history of nationalism, from Petrarch on to the present day, 
has remained one of the strongest incentives to the clarification of 
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national consciousness. Like other Americans who visited Europe, 
Jefferson compared it, in the degree of liberty, the distribution of 
wealth, the simplicity of morals, and the general spread of educa- 
tion, with their own country. From Paris he wrote on June 1 7, 
1785, to a friend in America: “I sincerely wish you may find it 
convenient to come here. ... It will make you adore your own 
country, its soil, its climate, its equality, liberty, laws, people, and 
manners. My God! how little do my countrymen know what 
precious blessings they are in possession of, and which no other 
people on earth enjoy. I confess I had no idea of it myself. While 
we shall see multiplied instances of Europeans going to live in 
America, I will venture to say, no man now living will ever see an 
instance of an American removing to settle in Europe, and con- 
tinuing there. Come, then, and sec the proofs of this, and on your 
return add your testimony to that of evxry thinking American, in 
order to satisfy our countrymen how much it is their interest to 
preserve, uninfected by contagion, those peculiarities in their gov- 
ernment and manners, to wliich they are indebted for those bless- 
ings.” And in the following year he wrote: “If all the sovereigns 
of Europe were to set themselves to work, to emancipate the minds 
of their subjects from their present ignorance and prejudices, and 
that, as zealously as they now endeavor the contrary, a thousand 
years would not place them on that high ground, on which our 
common people are now setting out.” 

But JeflFerson's exhortations against “contamination” were of no 
avail. The development of progressive ideas in Europe continued 
to influence the United States; Jefferson himself became the most 
important instrument in accomplishing what has been called the 
second Revolution, which definitely established the character of 
American nationalism and gave to the new nation a strong moral 
and ideological foundation as well as political independence. The 
years after the achievement of independence were filled with bitter 
struggle between the more conservative groups, who wished to 
preserve in the United States a greater semblance to the social 
structure of class society and distribution of political influence pre- 
vailing in Great Britain, and the proponents of a socially and po- 
litically more equalitariaii order. Even a man like Noah Webster, 
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who in his youth had professed deeply democratic sentiments, 
“was using his energy to keep subversive persons like Priestley and 
Jefferson from ruining the nation, and was trying to stem the 
rising tide of democratic sentiment in Connecticut.” In his Fourth 
of July oration in 1798 he uttered warnings against democracy 
which he was to repeat during the forty-five remaining years of 
his life. He “was blind to the faults of Federalism, its insistence 
upon the property basis of law and the franchise, upon the rights 
of the few as opposed to the rights of the many, and upon the 
union of church and state. ... A new spirit had entered the 
American people, a spirit he could not support, although he had 
probably done as much as any man to foster it. This was the spirit 
of democracy, then noisily illustrated by the clubs and by the 
party tactics of Jefferson.” 

But under the conditions of America, Webster and those who 
thought like him were fighting a losing battle: their efforts were 
doonied by the social and geographic conditions of the country, 
and by the ideas on the strength of which they themselves had 
started and inspired the American Revolution. The new wave of 
democratic nationalism which swept Americii in the nineties sprang 
from the very foundations of the American Revolution. Yet it had 
received part of its new strength, its greater vision, its new popular 
appeal, from abroad, from the French Revolution, which threat- 
ened to outshine America’s liberty and become the vanguard in 
the march towards human freedom. It not only deeply influenced 
the thought of Jefferson, Barlow, and other leading thinkers; the 
masses gained a new confidence, democratic clubs sprang up all 
over the United States, people were addressed as “Citizen” and 
“Citizeness,” King Street in New York was renamed Liberty 
Street, the Royal Exchange Alley in Boston became Equality 
Lane.®® The French Revolution exercised a similar revitalizing in- 
fluence everywhere in Europe. But in the United States this re- 
surgence of faith in liberty, equality, and fraternity was not a 
passing phenomenon, quickly to be submerged by the victorious 
counterrevolution. It strengthened the existing foundations and 
made them impregnable. The Democratic revival in the i 790’s was 
a protest against the recently consolidated Federalist victories, the 
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adoption of the Constitution, the orientation toward London, the 
new fiscal policy. The spirit of 1776 was rekindled — the English 
revolutionary tradition and the new French inspiration mingled 
in the New VVorld. While despotism seemed to triumph in Europe, 
while even in France the nQw liberties waned, in the United States 
the second revolution, partly itself a consequence of the French 
Revolution, widened the gap between Europe and America. While 
the lights of freedom went out all over Europe, they shone more 
brightly across the Atlantic. 

The dire predictions of the Federalists, who regarded Jefferson’s 
election with the utmost horror as the end of all order and the 
beginning of a reign of terror, were not realized. “The riglit of 
private property, marriage, chastity, and decency,” which Timothy 
Dwight had prophesied would be rooted out “under pretense of 
giving man liberty and equality,” remained as unimpaired as it 
had been before. While liberty and equality were far from perfect, 
tliey were not a pretense. They were more of a reality in the 
United States than anywhere else. The man who “poured the soul 
of the continent into the monumental act of Independence,” as Ezra 
Stiles had said in 1783,”*’ again expressed its soul. Fie could do so 
because there was a decisive kernel of essential truth under the 
thick layer of Samuel Dickinson’s Fourth of July oratory in 1797: 
“I need not spend time, to prove the equality of men, or the 
unalienable rights of humanity. You, my country-men, feel the 
reality. They are a sacred deposit in the bosom of every Ameri- 
can.” French Enlightenment had been second only to English 
constitutional and religious traditions in forming the intellectual 
climate out of which the American Revolution rose; French armed 
forces had helped the Revolutionary armies to victory. The French 
Revolution, which seemed to fail in France because, as Jefferson 
said, “the mobs of the cities, the instrument used for [the accom- 
plishment of the Revolution], debased by ignorance, poverty, and 
vice, could not be restrained to rational action,” and which was 
then temporarily eclipsed by the forces of the past, became an 
integral part of the American national consciousness, where there 
was no past to which a counterrevolution could appeal. 

The impact of the French Revolution on American democratic 
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nationalism was experienced by Joel Barlow, a close friend of 
Thomas Paine and classmate of No all Webster at Yale, who in 
1788, at the age of thirty-four, sailed to Europe where he remained 
for seventeen years, In 1792 he wrote, in “A Letter to the National 
Convention of France on the Defects in the Constitution of 1791 
and the Extent of the Amendments which ought to be applied”: 
“I not only consider all mankind as forming but one great family, 
and therefore bound by natural sympathy to regard each other’s 
happiness as making part of their own; but I contemplate the 
French nation at this moment as standing in the place of the 
whole.” “ But this shift of the vanguard of mankind from America 
to France was, even in Barlow’s thought, purely temporary. Even 
one of the most revolutionary acts of France, the creation of a 
citizens’ army, had been foreshadowed across the ocean. “Another 
of these operations is making every citizen a soldier, and every 
soldier a citizen; not only permitting every man to arm, but oblig- 
ing him to arm. This fact, told in Europe previous to the French 
Revolution, would have gained little credit.” In his “Advice to the 
Privileged Orders in the Several States of Europe, resulting from 
the necessity and propriety of a general revolution in the princi- 
ples of government” (1792), Barlow clearly saw the unique posi- 
tion of the United States, where “the science of liberty is uni- 
versally understood, felt and practised, as much by the simple as 
the wise, the weak as the strong. Their deep-rooted and inveterate 
habit of thinking is, that all men are equal in their rights, that it is 
impossible to make them otherwise; and this being their undis- 
turbed belief, they have no conception how any man in his senses 
can entertain any other. This point once settled, everything is 
settled. Many operations, which in, Europe have been considered 
as incredible tales or dangerous experiments, are but the infallible 
consequences of this great principle.” But he recognized that the 
American Revolution had not yet firmly molded the American 
character. “The Americans cannot be said as yet to have formed a 
national character. The political party of their revolution, aside 
from the military, was not of that violent and convulsive nature 
that shakes the whole fabric of human opinion, and enables men 
to decide which are to be retained as congenial to their situation.” 
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He foresaw the influence of the new revolutionary democracy of 
France on America, as it was soon to triumpli in Jefferson’s elec- 
tion to the presidency. “The circumstances of their [the Ameri- 
cans’] not being invested with what is called national character, 
though hitherto a subject of regret, will in future be much in their 
favor. The public mind being open to receive impressions from 
abroad, they will be able to profit by the practical lessons which 
will now be afforded them from the change of system in this 
quarter of the world.” 

When Barlow returned to the United States in 1805 and com- 
pleted his epic poem “The Colunibiad,” he expressed the advantage 
of America being a new creation of the eighteenth century, not 
burdened with the feudal past.**^ In the United States “regenerate 
man” will be born in “a new creation.” 

Here social man a second birth shall find, 

And a new range of reason lift his mind, 

Feed his strong intellect with purer light, 

A nobler sense of duty and of right, 

The sense of liberty; whose holy fire 
His life shall temper and his laws inspire.®" 

This regeneration of man, however, will not be confined to 
America. The federal democracy of the United States will become 
the example of mankind, united after its model. 

There stands the model, thence he long shall draw 
His forms of policy, his traits of law; 

Each land shall imitate, each nation join 
The well based brotherhood, the league divine, 

Extend its empire with the circling sun, 

And band the peopled globe within its federal zone. 


Till each remotest clan, by commerce join’d. 

Links ill the chain that binds all humankind, 

Their bloody banners sink in darkness furl’d 

And one white flag of peace triumphant walks the world.®^ 
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American conser\^atives and democrats alike, though for differ- 
ent reasons, were repelled hy the apparent imperfection of Europe 
at the turn of the centuiy. The conservatives were frightened by 
the excesses of the French Revolution and of atheism, and many 
sought refuge in a new orthodoxy; the democrats were repulsed 
by Napoleon’s reintroduction of monarchy and aristocracy in 
France. Interest in religion was reawakened on the democratic 
side, too; it found its expression in the Unitarian movement in 
Massachusetts and in Baptist and Methodist revivalism on the fron- 
tier. But in this withdrawal from Europe there survived much of 
the very philosophy of eighteenth century Europe: to preserve 
the simplicity of life and the liberty of the natural order which 
only the New World could offer, instead of becoming corrupted 
by traditions of the past and prejudices of a not yet enlightened 
age. Rousseau’s idyllic ethos animated Jefferson when he wrote in 
1787: ‘ff think we shall be [virtuous] as long as agriculture is our 
principal object, which will be the case, while there remain vacant 
lands in any part of America. When we get piled upon one another 
in large cities, as in Europe, we shall become corrupt as in Europe, 
and go to eating one another as they do there.” In this with- 
drawal, with its feeling of superiority, some of the intellectuals of 
the young nation began to long for an independent cultural ex- 
pression of America. 

Can we never be thought to have learning or grace 
Unless it be brought from that horrible place 
Where tyranny reigns with her impudent face; 

And popes and pretenders. 

And sly faith-defenders 

Have ever been hostile to reason and wit, 

Enslaving a world that shall conquer them yet? 

wrote Freneau in his “Literary Importations” in 1786.°“ And with 
less witty grace the young Noah Webster expressed the same 
sentiments: “America is an independent empire, and ought to 
assume a national character. Nothing can be more ridiculous, than 
a servile imitation of the manners, the language, and the vices of 
foreigners. For setting aside the infancy of our government and 
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our inability to support the fashionable amusements of Europe, 
nothing can betray a more despicable disposition in Americans, 
than to be the apes of Europeans.” In the United States political 
nationalism and constitutional liberties antedated cultural national- 
ism, while in Central Europe future national independence and 
political rights were based upon many decades of toil and labor 
in the cultural field, In the year of the adoption of the American 
Constitution, Noah Webster decided that there was a fundamental 
need for an independent American culture. “As an independent 
nation, our honor requires us to have a system of our own, in 
language as well as in government. Great Britain, whose children 
we are, and whose language we speak, should no longer be our 
standard; for the taste of her writers is already corrupted and her 
language on the decline.”*"^ From that time on Noah Webster 
devoted his life to laying the foundations of an American language 
and culture. 


7 

A feeling of cultural nationalism was sorely needed in the young 
nation to cement the loose ties binding the distant communities and 
colonies with their divergent traditions and backgrounds. If 
America was to grow into a nation on a firm foundation, education 
had to play its part. Nowhere could it have more far-reaching 
consequences than in the spelling book, from which the child im- 
bibed his first ideas about the world surrounding him and the 
conduct of life which he had to lead. The spelling books in use 
before Noah Webster’s time reflected English institutions, tradi- 
tions, and ways of life. Webster’s spelling book changed that; for 
almost a century it was second only to the Bible in shaping the 
mind of the nation in its infancy. In the preface the author clearly 
and strongly emphasized his nationalistic intention. “The author 
wishes to promote the honour and prosperity of the confederated 
republics of America; and chearfully throws his mite into the 
common treasure of patriotic exertions. This country must in 
some future time, be as distinguished by the superiority of her 
literary improvements, as she is already by the liberality of her 
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civil and ecclesiastical constitutions. Europe is grown old in folly, 
corruption and tyranny — in that country laws are perverted, man- 
ners are licentious, literature is declining and human nature de- 
based. For America in her infancy to adopt the present maxims of 
the old world, would be to stamp the wrinkles of decrepit age 
upon the bloom of youth and to plant the seeds of decay in a 
vigorous constitution. American glory begins to dawn at a favour- 
able period, and under flattering circumstances. ... It is the 
business of Aviericcms to select the wisdom of all nations, as the 
basis of her constitutions, — to avoid their err ours, — to prevent the 
introduction of foreign vices and corruptions and check the career 
of her own, — to promote virtue and patriotism, — to embellish and 
improve the sciences, — to diffuse an uniformity and purity of 
language, — to add superior dignity to this infant Empire and to 
human nature.” Webster advocated an education in which “a 
selection of essays, respecting the settlement and geography of 
America; the history of the late revolution and of the most re- 
markable characters and events that distinguished it, and a com- 
pendium of the principles of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments should be the principal schoolbook,” and which would 
culminate in a tour through the United States.^”^ 

Noah Webster was in no way alone in his efforts to lay the 
foundations of a distinct and nationally conscious American cul- 
ture. Though the number of his active supporters was small, they 
covered a wide field of activity, centering around historical and 
geographical studies. The records of the American past, a very brief 
past but one full of new and stirring ideas and revolutionary and 
heroic deeds, of pioneer days and long hard years of struggle, were 
to be preserved for posterity. The contours of the new homeland 
were to be outlined and made familiar. Intellectual attention and 
emotional attachment had been directed towards the mother coun- 
try with its long and glorious past which was felt to be America’s 
own past, towards the sites and cities of England with their 
memorable monuments, well known from pictures and reading. 
From now on the attention of the young nation was to be fixed 
upon the soldiers and statesmen, the agitators and preachers, who 
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had made the rise of the republic possible, and upon the wide and 
still thinly populated and half -explored congeries of seaport towns, 
frontier hamlets, meager fields, and dense forests. 

Among the handful of men who devoted themselves to this 
task, two Congregational ministers, Jeclidiah Aiorse (1761-1826) 
and Jeremy Belknap (1744-1798)^'^* may be mentioned. Morse 
became “the father of American geography,” and his “Geography 
Made Easy” (1784) went through twenty-five editions during his 
lifetime. Belknap’s interests were focused upon history. He was the 
author of “A Elistory of New Hampshire” and two volumes of 
“American Biographies,” which contained the lives of famous 
colonial leaders. In 1790 he sketched the plan for the foundation of 
an Antiquarian Society, which soon grew into the Massachusetts 
Elistorical Society for “collecting, preserving and communicating 
the antiquities of America.” He collaborated witli men like Ebe- 
nezer I-Iazard (1744-1817), a pioneer in the collection and publi- 
cation of original records and documents (Hazard’s “Historical 
Collections” were planned to comprise many volumes but, because 
of the lack of public interest, never went beyond the first two), 
and John Pintard (1759-1844), who in 1791 organized a Flistori- 
cal Museum in New York under the auspices of the Tammany 
Society and in 1804 helped found the New York Historical So- 
ciety. Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810), the first professional 
American writer and a revolutionary democrat deeply influenced 
by William Godwin and the French Revolution, translated Vol- 
ney’s “Tableau du climat et du sol des Etats Unis” into English 
and wrote many novels of American life. In the preface to “Edgar 
Huntly” (1799), his novel of frontier conditions, he admonished 
the American novelist to abandon the “puerile superstition and 
exploded manners. Gothic castles and chimeras” of the European 
tradition. “The incidents of Indian hostility, and the perils of the 
Western wilderness, are far more suitable.” This cultural nation- 
alism did not remain confined to history, geography and the belles 
lettres. “The word ‘American’ became indispensable in all textbook 
titles; all vied in patriotic eloquence. . , . Nicholas Pilce prefaced 
his “Arithmetic” (1788) with a typical Websterian statement; ‘As 
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the United States are now an independent Nation, it was judged 
that a System [of Arithmetic] might be calculated more suitable 
to our Meridian, than those heretofore published/ ” 

All these varied efforts pointed towards a system of national 
education, to imbue youth with patriotic feelings and to act as a 
much needed bond of unification. Jeremy Belknap in an “Election 
Sermon” preached on June 2, 1785, before the General Court of 
New Hampshire, pleaded for equal educational facilities for the 
children of all citizens in the national interest. Efe appealed to the 
example of antiquity when, according to Lycurgus, children be- 
longed to the state more than to their parents. One of the pioneers 
in urging an “education proper in a republic” was Benjamin Rush 
(1745-1813), a physician and a leader in progressive thought. He 
demanded a general and uniform system of national education for 
the purpose of creating a more homogeneous people; he helped 
found in 1774 the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, and later became its president; he was a pioneer 
in the field of public health and a fervent advocate of female edu- 
cation. “They should be instructed in the principles of liberty and 
government, and the obligations of patriotism should be inculcated 
upon them,” so that they might be able to bring up their sons in 
the right spirit. Plistory was to be taught as an object lesson of the 
struggle against tyranny throughout the ages. Rush also recognized 
the importance of adapting extracurricular activities, play and 
amusements, to the new spirit of democracy, and of discontinuing 
the traditional ways. “It is high time to awake from this servility — 
to study our own character — to examine the age of our country — 
and to adopt inanners in every thing, that shall be accommodated 
to our state of society, and to the forms of our government.” 
Another proponent of a national system of education, Robert 
Coram, published in 1791 his “Plan for the General Establishment 
of Schools throughout the United States,” in which he suggested 
a general tax to maintain national public schools throughout the 
country, in which foreign or dead languages and religion were 
not to be taught. 

These suggestions did not fall upon fertile soil. It was of little 
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avail that Du Pont dc Nemours, who brought with him from 
France the Physiocratic enthusiasm for general education, wrote 
at Jefferson’s request in 1800 “Sur Teducation nationale dans les 
Ftats Unis d’Amerique,” or that in 1808 some citizens of Con- 
necticut founded an Association of American Patriots for the 
Purpose of Forming a National Character. Even the American 
Philosophical Society, instrumental in spreading French Enlighten- 
ment and, with leading Americans as president (Benjamin Franklin 
from 1769 to 1790, David Rittenhouse from 1790 to 1796, and 
Thomas Jefferson from 1796 to 1815), important as a unifying 
factor in the intellectual life of the country, mtis unsuccessful in 
influencing the situation. In 1796 it offered a prize for “the best 
system of liberal education and literary instruction, adapted to the 
genius of the government of the United States.” Of the two win- 
ning essays in its prize competition, the one by Samuel Knox, 
“Essay on Education,” inclined towards an emphasis on patriotism 
and suggested the introduction of military exercises and the forma- 
tion of a national university; the other, “Remarks on Education: 
Illustrating the close connection between Virtue and Wisdom,” by 
Samuel Harrison Smith, was definitely cosmopolitan and humani- 
tarian in its tendency and wished to educate men to view “the 
whole world as a single family.” 

Noah Webster’s efforts to create a national language met with 
less success than his plans for national education. A language 
seemed to him to be an indispensable prerequisite of independent 
nationhood. “A capital advantage,” he wrote about his proposed re- 
form of spelling, “would be that it would make a difference be- 
tween the English orthography and the American. ... I am 
confident that such an event is an object of vast political conse- 
quence. ... A national language is a band of national union. Every 
engine should be employed to render the people of this country na- 
tional; to call their attachments home to their own country; and to 
inspire them with the pride of national character.” Only a na- 
tional language could assure the creation of a national literature. 
Some reformers wished to create an entirely new language for the 
United States, while others wanted to eliminate the name of “Eng- 
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lish” for the language spoken in the United States.”'^ Webster be- 
lieved that the English language would develop differently in the 
various parts of the world; that among these several languages 
sprung from the same stock American would soon take precedence 
on account of the future numerical and cultural superiority of the 
Western continent, and that it would be spoken before the middle 
of the twentieth century by more people than any other language 
on the globe, not excepting Chinese. 

Webster’s radical linguistic nationalism was not shared by many 
contemporaries. Ezra Stiles expected the English language in 
America not to become different but to grow into greater purity 
and elegance.^^' John Adams in a letter on September 23, 1780, 
suggested the formation of an Academy in America for the culti- 
vation and improvement of tlie English language. “You must know 
I have undertaken to prophesy that English will be the most re- 
spectable language in the world, and the most universally read and 
spoken, in the next century, if not before the close of this. Ameri- 
can population will in the next age produce a greater number of 
persons who will speak English than any other language, and 
these persons will have more general acquaintance and conversa- 
tion with all other nations than any other people, which will 
naturally introduce their language everywhere, as the general me- 
dium of correspondence and conversation among the learned of 
all nations, and among all travelers and strangers, as Latin was in 
the last century, and French has been in this.” This expectation 
of a brilliant future was shared by many Europeans. The Girondist 
leader and Minister of the French Revolution, Jean Marie Roland 
de la Platia'e, drew in 1789 a glowing picture of the Americans: 
“La douceur de leur gouvernement en fait des patriotes aussi zeles 
que le fiirent jamais les plus celebres republicains; celle de leur 
principes les rend, dans leur bienveillance universelle, semblables 
aux plus parfaits cosmopolites, et leur situation doit en faire les 
commergants les plus puissants. Que de moyens de s’elever, de 
s’etendre, de multiplier ses relations et de propager 1 ’usage de sa 
langue! Le seul charm e de leur philosophic, si propre a gagner les 
cceurs, semble preparer le triomphe de leurs opinions et devoir 
ranger un jour bien des peuples sous leur religion consolante. . . . 
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II me semble que la languc d’une telle nation sera un jour la langue 
universelle.” 

Webster wished to go even farther than a distinct language to 
emphasize the cultural independence of the United States. He 
propagated an American “fashion” — partly as an expression of 
economic nationalism, to foster the growth of an American in- 
dustry, but partly as an expression of the American spirit. “It is a 
singular phenomenon,” he wrote in December, 1786, “and to 
posterity it will appear incredible, that a nation of heroes, who 
have conquered armies and raised an empire, should not have the 
spirit to say, we will wear our clothes as we please” Two years 
later James Sullivan, author of a “History of the District of Maine” 
and one of the founders of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
said in his “Thoughts upon the Political Situation of the United 
States of America,” that the first thing necessary, if Americans 
were to have a character of their own, was to free themselves from 
slavish adherence to European ways of thinking; Americans had 
become “so habituated to their fashions and opinions, that we have 
scarcely dared to wear our coats, if not cut in their modes, though 
they should change with every moon; or even to think, but in the 
trammels, which they had forged for us; — it is now full time, that 
we should assume a national character, and opinions of our own; 
and convince the world,- that we have some true philosophy on 
this side of the globe,” But Webster and Sullivan were too 
zealously concerned with external symptoms. Though the lan- 
guage spoken in America developed features of Americanism 
it remained English, and American schools continued to foster and 
cherish the great traditions of English letters from Chaucer to the 
present as their own. Though the frontier conditions demanded 
certain adaptations of dress and habits, nevertheless Americans did 
not develop a distinctive national school of fashion. American 
nationalism was not based upon language, nor upon any external 
symbols; it was founded upon an idea. It became definitely estab- 
lished when Thomas Jefferson, the “Apostle of Americanism,” 
endowed the growing consciousness of the young nation with the 
indelible stamp of its faith and its mission.^^® 
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Jefferson could accomplish the “second Revolution,” because 
his interpretation of American nationalism was borne along by 
the dominant ground swell in American life.”° He believed the 
young nation had been singled out by Providence to become the 
embodiment of the rational and liberal ideals of the eighteenth 
century. The fight against privilege and for individual liberty, the 
faith in the common man and his perfectibility — this common task 
of mankind seemed to Jefferson, especially after his experiences in 
Europe, more realizable in America than anywhere else. While 
monarchy, aristocrac)^ and Church restored in Europe the old 
order of luiman inequality and authoritarianism, America seemed 
to offer the right soil for the growth of the new plants of liberty 
and equality. Thus America became the vanguard of mankind, 
full of a proud and blissful faith in its mission. This faith of the 
American people in itself and its mission made it a nation. 

Jefferson was a typical representative of the liberal and humani- 
tarian nationalism of the eighteenth century, I~Ie was a patriot: 
“The first object of my heart is my own country. In that is em- 
barked my family, my fortune, and my own existence. I have not 
one farthing of interest, nor one fibre of attachment out of it.” 
National unity was to him a high and important goal. “In a gov- 
ernment like ours, it is the duty of the Chief iVlagistrate, in order 
to enable himself to do all the good which his station requires, 
to endeavor, by all honorable means, to unite in himself the con- 
fidence of the whole people. This alone, in any case where the 
energy of the nation is required, can produce a union of the powers 
of the whole, and point them in a single direction, as if all consti- 
tuted but one body and one mind, and this alone can render a 
weaker nation inconquerable by a stronger one.”^’^ He realized 
that a free people which has built its life upon individual liberty 
and the equality of all citizens needs in critical hours a greater 
voluntary union of all its forces than a nation governed in an 
authoritarian way. In all its liberty and diversity the nation was 
to be one, and this supreme allegiance to the national idea, this 
single-mindedness of the national will in all decisive crises, was to 
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Jefferson, as to the men of the French Revolution, the prerequisite 
of national existence. Though (or rather, because) the American 
nation was to be a universal nation — not only in the sense that the 
ideal which it pursued was universal, valid, and applicable to the 
whole of mankind, but also in the sense that it was a nation com- 
posed of all racial and linguistic strains — it was to be strongly in- 
tegrated around allegiance to the American idea, an idea to which 
everyone could be assimilated for the very reason that it was a 
universal idea. To facilitate the process of integration, Jefferson 
strongly opposed the settlement of immigrants in compact groups, 
and advocated their wide distribution among the older settlers for 
the purpose of “quicker amalgamation.” 

His patriotism was devoid of any narrowness or exclusiveness. 
The same strict moral laws which governed the conduct of indi- 
viduals were valid for the life of nations. “Compacts . . . betw'cen 
nation and nation, are obligatory on them by the same moral law 
which obliges individuals to observe their compacts.” No nation 
v'as free to act as it desired or as its self-interest seemed to demand; 
eacli nation was responsible for its conduct before the Areopagus 
of all nations. This sense of obligation should be more deeply in- 
grained in the American consciousness than in that of any other 
nation, because the people of the United States held their form of 
government as a trust for mankind. “We feel that we arc acting 
under obligations not confined to the limits of our own society. 
It is impossible not to be sensible that we are acting for all man- 
kind; that circumstances denied to others, but indulged to ns, have 
imposed on us the duty of proving what is the degree of freedom 
and self-government in which a society may venture to leave its 
individual members.” Americans were a chosen people, to whom 
God had shown his favor when — to quote the Second Inaugural 
Address on March 4, 1805 — he “led our forefathers, as Israel of 
old, from their native land, and planted them in a country fiowing 
with all the necessaries and comforts of life,” and when he “cov- 
ered our infancy with his providence, and our riper years with his 
wisdom and power.” Like the Hebrew prophets, Jefferson knew 
that a chosen people did not have additional privileges or the un- 
broken protection of Heaven, but carried an added burden of 
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responsibility, a deeper sense of moral obligation and duty. “We 
exist,” he wrote in 1820, “and are quoted, as standing proofs that 
a government, so modelled as to rest continually on the will of the 
whole society, is a practicable government. ... As members, 
therefore, of the universal society of mankind, and standing in 
high and responsible relation with them, it is our sacred duty, . . . 
not to blast the confidence we have inspired of proof that a govern- 
ment of reason is better than one of force.” 

Again and again Jefferson emphasized the universal importance 
of America’s nationhood. Its form of government was to him “a 
standing monument & example for the aim & the imitation of the 
people of other countries,” its principles “the bright constella- 
tion which has gone before us, and guided our steps through an 
age of revolution and reformation.” In the chaos of the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Wars in Europe, the American form of 
government, thanks to fortunate circumstances, had proved its 
unique strength and blessings. “Our difficulties are indeed great, 
if we consider ourselves alone. But when viewed in comparison to 
those of Europe, they are the joys of Paradise. . . . Indeed, my 
friend, ours is a bed of roses. And the system of government which 
shall keep us afloat amidst the wreck of the world, will be im- 
mortalized in history.” In this happiness there was no thought of 
exclusiveness. He wished to keep the doors of America open, “to 
consecrate a sanctuary for those whom the misrule of Europe may 
compell to seek happiness in other climes. This refuge once known 
will produce reaction on the happiness even of those who remain 
there, by warning their task-masters that when the evils of Egyp- 
tian oppression become heavier than those of the abandonment of 
country, another Canaan is open where their subjects will be 
received as brothers, and secured against like oppressions by a 
participation in the right of self-government.” 

Thus one thread runs through the history of the New World 
from its beginning to the present day: to be a new Canaan for 
those who wished to throw off the yoke of Egyptian oppression, 
to seek the haven of liberty in escaping authoritarianism, the haven 
of equality in fleeing from the hard and fast division of classes and 
castes, of masters and serfs. The New World had been a land of 
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long as need existed. For finally the need would cease: all other 
countries would accept the blessings of liberty and equality for 
whicl: the American form of government stood. Ten days before 
he died, in the last letter which is preserved, Jefferson reiterated 
the faith in the American mission which had animated liim in 
writing the Declaration of Independence, half a century before: 
“May it be to the world, what I believe it will be, (to some parts 
sooner, to others later, but finally to all) the signal of arousing 
men to burst the chains under which monkish ignorance and 
superstition had persuaded them to bind themselves, and to assume 
the blessings and security of self-government.” Thus, over a 
long life which stretched from the zcnitli of Voltaire’s influence 
to that of the Restoration and the Floly Alliance, the American 
apostle preserved his faith in the Enlightenment and its universal 
blessings. In the fifty years from July 4, 1776, to Jefferson’s death 
on July 4, 1826, what liad been a promise and an intention had 
become the firm foundation of the American republic. The dying 
man looked back upon a consistent and faithful effort; and it was 
no accident that he wished to be remembered in his epitaph for 
two outstanding achievements characteristic of the Enlighten- 
ment’s struggle against “ignorance and superstition”: the separation 
of State and Church, and the spread of popular education. Ten 
years before his death he had written to Pierre Samuel du Pont 
de Nemours, his French fellow soldier in the fight for freedom: 
“Altho’ I do not, with some enthusiasts, believe that the human 
condition will ever advance to such a state of perfection as that 
there shall no longer be pain or vice in the world, yet 1 believe it 
susceptible of much improvement, and, most of all, in matters of 
government and religion; and that tlie diffusion of knowledge 
amonsf the people is to be the instrument by which it is to be 
effected.” 

Jefferson’s bill for establishing religious freedom, which was 
passed by the legislature of Virginia on December 17, 1785, was 
the first official measure of complete separation of State and 
Church; “We, the General Assembly of Virginia, do enact,” reads 
Section II, “that no man shall be compelled to frequent or support 
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any religious worship, place or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be 
enforced, restrained, molested or burdened in his body or goods, 
nor shall otherwise suffer on account of his religious opinions or 
beliefs; but that all men shall be free to profess, and by argument 
to maintain, their opinions in matters of religion, and that the 
same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge or affect their civil capaci- 
ties.” The efforts of Roger ^Villiams and of Locke, the struggle of 
the French skeptics and deists, were here consummated. Separation 
of State and Church became one of the strongest principles, and 
in early times one of the most differentiating characteristics, of 
American government. In 1796 a treaty was signed between the 
United States and Tripoli, in which one article opened with the 
words, “As the government of the United States is not in any 
sense founded on the Christian religion”; and this treaty was rati- 
fied by the Senate without objection, The first President of the 
United States issued during his two terms of office only two 
proclamations calling on the people to give thanks to God — on 
October 3, 1789, and on January i, 179,5. the first, God was 
called “that great and glorious Being,” in the second “the great 
Ruler of nations.” Washington “purposely worded both proclama- 
tions so that they would be acceptable to all who believed in a 
God. Jefferson issued no proclamation of the character we are 
discussing, but Madison was called upon by Congress to issue one 
of thanks for the peace with England; and, although he was urged 
by many people to make it a Christian document, he followed 
Washington’s example, and worded it so that a non-Christian 
could accept it. After his retirement from office he expressed the 
opinion that Congress had erred in employing at public expense 
chaplains to open the sitting with prayer.” 

Jefferson was as proud of his indefatigable promotion of public 
education as he was of his role in establishing religious freedom. In 
his “Notes on Virginia” (1781), he discussed at length the merits 
and implications of his proposed bill for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. In 1816 he suggested that the Virginia legislature should 
introduce a perpetual tax of one cent on every inhabitant for 
maintaining primary schools throughout the state, and a univer- 
sityd*‘ For the University of Virginia which he founded he chose 
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the motto, “Plere we are not afraid to follow truth wherever it 
may lead, nor to tolerate any error so long as reason is left free 
to combat it,” Education was to be one of the main pillars of 
democracy: “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state 
of civilization, it expects what never was and never will be. The 
functionaries of every government have propensities to command 
at will the liberty and property of their constituents. There is no 
safe deposit for these but with the people themselves; nor can they 
be safe with them without information. Where the press is free, 
and every man able to read, all is safe.” These tvords of the 
old and experienced statesman of 1816 repeated what he had writ- 
ten as a young man in 1781: “Of the views of this law none is 
more important, none more legitimate, than that of rendering the 
people the safe, as they are the ultimate, guardians of their own 
liberty. . . . And to render even them safe, their minds must be 
improved to a certain degree. Tins indeed is not all that is neces- 
sary, though it be essentially necessary. An amendment of our 
constitution must here come in aid of public education. The in- 
fluence over government must be shared among all the people.” 

Though Jefferson was a Southerner, he took throughout his 
stand in the question of slavery as a true son of the rational En- 
lightenment. He differed in no way from the Northern advocates 
of emancipation, men like Samuel Cooke of Cambridge, who in 
his sermon on “The True Principles of Civil Government” (1770) 
demanded at least the stoppage of any future importation of slaves. 
“Let the time pass wherein we, the patrons of liberty, have dis- 
honored the Christian name, and degraded human nature nearly 
to the level of the beasts that perish.” Jefferson wrote in an even 
stronger vein in 1781: “With what execration should the statesman 
be loaded, who, permitting one half the citizens thus to traniplcj 
on the rights of the other, transforms those into despots, and these 
into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and the ajfior 
patriae of the other.” This deep democratic feeling of tlie coun- 
try’s foremost progressive statesman was shared by his later con- 
servative opponent, Noah Webster, who wrote in 1785 equally 
strong words against the evil of slavery; “Aside of the detestable 
principle of subjecting one man to the service of another, which 
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dishonours a free government, and the evil of supporting luxury, 
the bane of society, slavery inspires other principles repugnant to 
the genius of our American constitutions. It cherishes a spirit of 
supercilious contempt — a haughty, unsocial aristocratic temper, 
inconsistent with that equality which is the basis of our govern- 
menrs and the happiness of human society.” Herein, as in all his 
record, Jefferson remained faithful to the doctrines of his youth, 
and repeated many years later the sentiments which he had voiced 
in 1781: “The love of justice and the love of country plead equally 
the cause of these people, and it is a moral reproach to us that they 
should have pleaded it so long in vain, and should have produced 
not a single effort, nay I fear not much serious willingness to re- 
lieve them & ourselves from our present condition of our moral 
& political reprobation. , , . Yet the hour of emancipation is ad- 
vancing, in the march of time.” 

There was a second cancer in the tissues of American democ- 
racy, the problem of the Indians. Already one of the early English 
colonists of Virginia, Colonel William Byrd (1674-1744), iiad 
treated the Indian problem with a rare humanitarian and liberal 
vision. In his “History of the Dividing Line” he discussed the 
policy of the first settlers of Virginia: “They had now made peace 
with the Indians, but there was one thing wanting to make that 
peace lasting. The Natives could, by no means, persuade them- 
selves that the English were heartily their Friends, so long as they 
disdained to intermarry with them. And, in earnest, had the Eng- 
lish consulted tlieir own Security and the good of the Colony — * 
had they intended either to Civilize or Convert these Gentiles, they 
would have brought their Stomachs to embrace this prudent Al- 
liance. The Indians are generally tall and well-proportion’d, which 
may make full Amends for the Darkness of their Complexions. Add 
to this, that they are healthy & Strong, with Constitutions un- 
tainted by Lewdness, and not enfeebled by Luxury. Besides, 
Morals and all considered, I cant think the Indians were much 
greater Heathens than the first Adventurers, who, had they been 
good Christians, would have had the Charity to take this only 
method of converting the Natives to Christianity. . . . All Na- 
tions of men have the same Natural Dignity, and we all know 
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that very bright Talents may be lodg’d under a very dark Skin. 
The principal Difference between one people and another pro- 
ceeds only from the Different Opportunities' of Improvement.” 
The time for measures of this kind was past when Jefferson took 
the helm of the young republic. But in his messages to Congress 
he reiterated the need for a humanitarian and liberal policy towards 
the Indians, accepting them as an integral part of the American 
nation. In his Eighth Annual Message on November 8, r8o8, he 
said: “And, generally, from a conviction that we consider them 
as part of ourselves, and cherish with sincerity their rights and 
interests, the attachment of the Indian tribes is gaining strength 
daily — is extending from tlie nearer to the more remote, and will 
amply requite us for the justice and friendship practised towards 
them.” 

Though Jefferson outlived Rousseau by almost half a century, 
he remained faithful to his master’s emphasis on agriculture as 
the foundation of economic life, of civic virtue and moral happi- 
ness. The industrialization and urbanization of the Atlantic sea- 
board began during Jefferson’s life; but even in his old age he 
reiterated sentiments expressed in the days of his youth by Salomon 
Gessner and the poets and prophets of the idyllic and free rural 
democracy of Arcadia. “Those who labor in the earth,” Jefferson 
had written in 1781, “are the chosen people of God, if ever EIc had 
a chosen people, whose breasts Ele lias made Elis peculiar deposit 
for substantial and genuine virtue.” They alone appeared whole- 
some; tlie existence of others, though perhaps necessary, was re- 
deemed by the life of those who remained in close contact with 
the soil. “Generally speaking, the proportion which the aggregate 
of the other classes of citizens bears in any State to that of its 
husbandmen, is the proportion of its unsound to its healthy parts, 
and is a good enough barometer whereby to measure its degree of 
corruption.” Like Rousseau, he cherished the ideal of a self- 
contained community having little economic intercourse with the 
outer world, a happy island of civic virtue and frugality, preserved 
from the disturbing influences of other lands. “It might be better 
for us to abandon the ocean altogether, that being the element 
whereon we shall be principally exposed to jostle with other 
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nations; to leave to others to bring what wc shall want, and to 
carrj'- what we can spare. This would make ns invulnerable to 
Europe, by offering none of our property to their prize, and would 
turn all our citizens to the cultivation of the earth.*' 

Jefferson, the representative of agrarian democracy against the 
urban interests, went so far, in a letter of February 5, 1803, as to 
regard the two occupational groups as different nations: “The 
great mass of the people are agricultural; and the commercial 
cities, though, by the command of newspapers, they make a great 
deal of noise, have little effect in the direction of the government. 
They are as different in sentiment and character from the country 
people as any two distinct nations, and are clamorous against the 
order of things established by the agricultural interest.” Of these 
two “distinct nations,” the agricultural element seemed infinitely 
more essential to national life: “Cultivators of the earth are the 
most valuable citizens. They are the .most vigorous, the most inde- 
pendent, the most virtuous, and tliey are tied to their country, and 
wedded to its liberty by the most lasting bonds.” But Jefferson 
knen^ that the current opposed to his point of view was strong. He 
might regret that the United States, though warned by the experi- 
ence of Europe, ■would not have the firmness and wisdom to profit 
by it; nevertheless the young nation and Jefferson had to face 
the question of a practical equilibrium between agriculture on the 
one side and commerce and manufactures on the other. 

Jefferson was not blind to the implications of the dilemma; on 
February i, 1804, he wrote to the well known economist Jean- 
Bap tlste Say, the disciple and popularizer of Adam Smith: “Again, 
there the best distribution of labor is supposed to be that whicli 
places the manufacturing hands alongside the agricultural; so that 
the one part shall feed both, ^ind the other part furnish both with 
clothes and other comforts. Would that be best here? Egoism and 
first appearances say yes. Or would it be better that all our laborers 
should be employed in agriculture? In this case a double or treble 
portion of fertile lands would be brought into culture; a double 
or treble creation of food be produced, and its surplus go to nourish 
the now perishing births of Europe, who in return would manu- 
facaire and send us in exchange our clothes and other comforts." 
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On the strength of his Rousscauist nationalism, Jefferson answered 
this question by emphasizing the fact that “we should allow its 
just weight to the moral and physical preference of the agricul- 
tural, over the manufacturing, man.” But this evaluation of the 
predominant importance of agrarian life was, for nationalistic 
reasons, not shared by the school of American economic national- 
ism, which began to grow during Jefferson’s last years. 

The philosophical isolationism of the agrarian Rousseauisr, who 
never ceased to think of himself as a citizen of the world, did not 
hinder him from being a farsighted and realistic statesman, full of 
understanding for the implications of world politics and of Amer- 
ica’s concrete situation in the ever changing field of intcrnaticmal 
relations. By the Louisiana Purchase, undertaken on his own re- 
sponsibility, he took the decisive step for the firm establishment of 
the American empire and for the foundations of a fast broadening 
American imperial expansion. With him ideological understanding 
and a clear realistic insight went hand in hand. He was firmly con- 
vinced of the unique position of American democracy at a time 
when all Europe was governed by conservative monarchies. “The 
station which we occupy among the nations of the earth is honor- 
able, but awful,” he told the citizens of Washington on March 4, 
1809. “Trusted with the destinies of this solitary republic of the 
world, the only monument of human rights, and the sole depository 
of the sacred fire of freedom and self-government, from Iience it 
is to be lighted up in other regions of the earth, if other regions of 
the earth shall ever become susceptible of its benign influence. All 
mankind ought then, with us, to rejoice in its prosperous, and 
sympathize in its adverse fortunes, as involving everything dear to 
man.” Jefferson had no doubt that all the reactionary govern- 
ments of Europe necessarily felt a deadly hatred for the United 
States as a permanent threat and self-reproach, and that they would 
therefore spare nothing to destroy it if tliey could. “Nothing but 
a firm union among the whole body of republicans can save it.” 
Though he opposed the American democratic republic to all con- 
servative European monarchies of the Napoleonic period, when 
the lights of liberty in Great Britain and France which had kindled 
the American beacon seemed dimmed, he had a clear understanding 
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of the value of Great Britain for the security of America and the 
development of liberty. “We see \vith great concern,” he wrote 
to Sir John Sinclair on June 30, 1803, “the position in which Great 
Britain is placed, and should be sincerely afflicted were any disaster 
to deprive mankind of the benefit of such a bulwark against the 
torrent which has for some time been bearing down all before 
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In the critical period from 1812 to 1815, when the decisive battle 
was waged to keep Napoleon from the permanent conquest of 
the European continent (and, should the British Empire fall, from 
the possible control of the Atlantic and the Americas), Jefferson 
wrote a letter to Thomas Leiper on New Year’s Day, 1814, in 
which the moral philosopher and the realistic statesman reached 
the same conclusion. Fie asked, Should we be “insensible to all 
sentiments of morality? Is it then become criminal, the moral wish 
that the torrents of blood this man [Napoleon] is shedding in 
Europe, the sufferings of so many human beings, good as our- 
selves, on whose necks he is trampling, the burnings of ancient 
cities, devastations of great countries, the destruction of law and 
order, and demoralization of the world, should be arrested, even if 
it should place our peace a little further distant? No. You and I 
cannot differ in wishing that Russia, and Sweden, and Denmark, 
and Germany, and Spain, and Portugal, and Italy, and even Eng- 
land, may retain their independence.” But, as much as moral senti- 
ments, the security of the United States demanded the defeat of 
Napoleon. “Surely none of ns wish to see Bonaparte conquer Rus- 
sia, and lay thus at his feet the whole continent of Europe. This 
done, England would be but a breakfast. . . . No. It cannot be 
to our interest that all Europe should be reduced to a single mon- 
archy. . . . And were the consequences even to be the longer 
continuation of our war, I would rather meet them than see the 
whole force of Europe wielded by a single hand.” 

When almost a decade later a combination of European powers 
seemed to threaten the security and independence of American 
lands, Jefferson in a letter to President iVIonroe on October 24, 
1823, with regard to the Anglo-American negotiations, urged that 
“we should most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship” with 
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Great Britain because the United States and Great Britain together 
“need not fear the whole Avorld.” Should Great Britain be involved 
in a war with the Holy Alliance, and should the United States 
come to Great Britain’s help, then Jefferson felt that “the war in 
which the present proposition might engage us, should that be its 
consequence,” would not be Britain’s war, but America’s. “It is to 
maintain our own principle, not to depart from it. And if, to facili- 
tate this, we can effect a division in the body of the European 
powers, and draw over to our side its most powerful member, 
surely we should do it.” Foi' an association with Great Britain 
would protect the Americas against war with the powers of conti- 
nental Europe. “For how would tiiey propose to get at either en- 
emy without superior fleets?” It was in this spirit that President 
iVlonroe defined the position of the United States in his Message 
to Congress on December 3, 1822: “The history of the late wars 
in Europe furnishes a complete demonstration that no system of 
conduct, however correct in principle, can protect neutral Powers 
from injury from any party; that the defenseless position, and 
distinguished love of peace, are the surest invitations to war; and 
that there is no way to avoid it, other than by being always pre- 
pared, and willing, for just cause, to meet it. If there be a people 
on earth whose more especial duty it is to be at all times prepared 
to defend the rights with which they are blessed, and to surpass 
all others in sustaining the necessary burdens, and in submitting 
to sacrifices to make such preparations, it is undoubtedly the 
people of these States. . . . The United States owe to the world 
a great example, and, by means thereof, to the cause of liberty and 
humanity, a generous support. They have so far succeeded, to the 
satisfaction of the virtuous and enlightened of every country. . . . 
It has often been charged against free Governments, that they 
have neither the foresight nor the virtue to provide, at the proper 
season, for great emergencies; that their course is improvident and 
expensive; that war will always find them unprepared, and what- 
ever may be its calamities, that its terrible warnings will be disre- 
garded and forgotten as soon as peace returns. I have full confi- 
dence that this charge, so far as relates to the United States, will 
be shown to be utterly destitute of truth.” 
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Jefferson’s humanitarian and liberal nationalism was character- 
istic of the period. Wasliington expressed the same feeling when 
he wrote to Lafayette on August 15, 1786, “As the member of an 
infant empire, as a philanthropist by character, and, (if I may be 
allowed the expression) as a citizen of the great republic of hu- 
manity at large, I cannot help turning my attention sometimes to 
this subject. I would be understood to mean, I cannot avoid re- 
flecting with pleasure on the probable influence, tliat commerce 
may liereafter have on human manners and society in general. On 
these occasions I consider how manlcind may be connected like one 
great family in fraternal ties. I indulge a fond, perhaps an en- 
thusiastic idea, that, as the world is evidently much less barbarous 
than it has been, its melioration must still be progressive; that 
nations are becoming more humanized in their policy, that the 
subject of ambition and causes for hostility are daily diminisfiing; 
and, in fine, that the period is not very remote, when the benefits of 
a liberal and free commerce will pretty generally succeed to the 
devastations and horrors of war.”.f'‘’ 

Though this nationalism of Enlightenment impressed its indelible 
stamp on the American idea, darker shades Avere soon to blend 
with it. The War of 1812 brought stronger national feeling in its 
wake; a new self-assertive tone made itself heard, especially in the 
discussions of the economic program of the young nation. Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s advocacy of manufacture and commerce as the 
economic mainstay of national life and of tariffs to protect their 
growth was carried on in a more aggressive way by Mathew Carey, 
an Irish nationalist Avho brought his hatred of Great Britain over 
to the United States and became the father of American economic 
nationalism, just as Paine’s resentment of England made him the 
father of America’s political independence. As a young man, Carey 
had lived a short time in exile in Paris; Avith him, as with so many 
others, life abroad had served only to strengthen his native patri- 
otism. After his return to Ireland he founded in 1783 the Volwi- 
teefs Journal) which Avas to “defend the Commerce, the Manu- 
facturers, and the political rights of Ireland, against the oppres- 
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sion and encroachments of Great Britain.” “Let us now cease to 
look longer to England, but depend only on ourselves — let us con- 
tinue united, and in arim, — we’ll soon overturn the aristocratic 
monster, out of wliose aslies, there 'udll, phoenix like, arise — a 
trade, bounded only by the confines of the globe — and a constitu- 
tion, liberal, wise, and free.” Though in these A,vords there is still 
a definite ring of the eighteenth century ideal of free trade and 
liberalism, Carey was advocating in his newspaper protective tariffs 
to retaliate against England. Lie saw in protecting duties the only 
adequate measure “to counteract the pernicious effects of our 
blasting connexion with England.” Such tariffs could revive the 
Irish industries so as not only to supply the local market but to 
develop a surplus for a profitable export trade.^''’ His violent call 
to armed insurrection brought governmental proceedings against 
Carey, and as a result he emigrated to the United States at the age 
of twenty-four; until his death fifty-five years later he continued 
to live in the shadow of the impressions of his youth. EIc became 
an important publisher, and his Vennsylvmiia Herald carried on his 
plea for protectionism and his violent opposition to Britain. After 
only one year in his new homeland, he expressed his dismay at 
America’s “unhappy predilection for foreign frippery and gew- 
gaws” and declared that it gave him “the highest degree of pleasure 
to find the legislatures of the different states turning their attention 
to every object that can check the progress of importations, and 
tend to the promotion of domestic manufactures.’^ 

This very recent immigrant far outdid most of his new com- 
patriots in the violence of his nationalism. In 1796 he published a 
scathing denunciation of Jay’s commercial treaty with Britain. He 
called it a “badge of American dishonour and disgrace — sacrifice 
of American prosperity and independence — memento of executive 
and senatorial usurpation.” The treaty seemed to him to forebode 
dire catastroplie; by its ratification the United States would rescind 
its Declaration of Independence and again become a colony of 
“the most corrupt and degenerate government of Europe.” The 
prophecy was not fulfilled; America remained independent and 
Carey’s school of neo-mercantilistic nationalism^®’ gained in in- 
fluence; after 1815 Hezekiah Niles, the editor of the Weekly 
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Register, Daniel Raymond, John Rae, and above all JVIathew 
Carey’s son Henry Charles Carey carried on his propaganda for an 
intensely nationalist economy. The father of German economic 
nationalism and one of the most extreme pan-German imperialists, 
Georg Friedrich List, got his decisive inspiration during his so- 
journ in the United States, which began in 1825. 

This economic American nationalism had been facilitated by 
the Napoleonic Wars, which cut the United States off to* a large 
extent from intercourse with Europe, and tlius forced it to develop 
its own industries. America’s own participation in the hostilities 
had threatened to end disastrously for her. Disunity over the war 
issues was so strong in the young nation that the Union was at 
the brink of dissolution, sectional feeling reached an unprecedented 
height, especially in 1814, and many influential voices in New 
England were raised for separation. The British armies successfully 
invaded the United States, and it was only by grave British blunders 
and unforeseeable American good luck that a complete military 
defeat was averted, British unwillingness to carry on the war 
brought America a peace which confirmed the status quo and re- 
vived national sentiment, which in revulsion against its low ebb 
during the war grew infinitely stronger and soon expressed itself 
in the cultural as well as in the economic field.^”^ The pioneering 
movement to the West began to obliterate old sectional loyalties. 
As the United States had represented a mingling of all the ethnic 
strains of Europe, so the vast territories in the new West were 
peopled from all the old states. The movement which after 1815 
with ever-increasing force pushed the frontier farther and farther 
to the west was one of the strongest influences toward national 
unity. American nationalism, born in a great popular uprising for 
the rights of the people in the spirit of eighteenth century cosmo- 
politanism and humanism, began to harden in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The American empire of liberty and human rights started 
on its path of imperial conquest. 

In “A Poem on the Happiness of America,” written during the 
American Revolution and addressed to the patriot army, David 
Humphreys had contrasted past empires built upon conquest with 
the new rising empire erected on “freedom’s base” and dedicated to 
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“humanity’s extended cause.” As the British Empire had carried 
everywhere its vivifying and beneficent seeds of liberty under law, 
so the original attitude of American nationalism lived on through- 
out its imperial expansion. “The American expansionist’s national- 
ism was so little exclusive that it offered refuge to all tlie devotees 
of freedom in a world elsewhere threatened with the ri.sing deluge 
of despotism.” Wherever “manifest destiny” carried America, it 
carried with it, though very imperfectly realized and often ob- 
scured and denied, the promise of the “great and equal rights of 
human nature,” the foundation of American nationalism and the 
legacy of 1776. Though Louisiana was purchased in an outright im- 
perialist and antidemocratic way the inhabitants after a temporary 
administration, or at least the whites among them, received their 
full share in the equality and freedom. America, like seventeenth 
century England, had visualized her oum national birth as a step 
in the struggle for the liberty and happiness of the human race; 
though she might often allow the consciousness of herself — and 
her conscience — to become blacked out, nevertheless she could not 
give it up entirely without undermining the foundations of her ex- 
istence. 

Like every strong nation, Americans had a deep conviction of 
their mission. It was expressed in different ways, according to the 
changing intellectual climate of the period. But always underlying 
was the wish to spread democracy, a government based upon the 
equality of all, upon individual liberty, and upon the English con- 
cepts of guarantees of law. In accordance with the thought of the 
eighteenth century, Americans frequently hoped to fulfill their 
mission not by active cooperation with other nations, but by their 
solitary example. “They expected to lead in the manner of the stars 
with their kindly light— by the passive radiation of their brilliant 
example.” Though the feeling of responsibility to and for man- 
kind was sometimes submerged in the naive egotism of a self- 
righteous isolationism, it was always present. President Johnson 
expressed it in his Fourth Message to Congress on December 8, 
1 868: “The conviction is rapidly gaining ground in the American 
mind that with the increased facilities for intercommunication be- 
tween all portions of the earth the principles of free government, 
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as embraced in our Constitution, if faithfully maintained and car- 
ried out, would prove of sufficient strength and breadth to compre- 
hend within their sphere and influence the civilized nations of the 
world.” AVhen the increased facilities for intercommunication 
had grown beyond the keenest dreams of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, Woodrow Wilson revived tiie universal message 
of the American democracy and tried, under changed world condi- 
tions, to realize the original implications of the spirit of 1776. 

The American nation has not been determined by “natural” 
factors of blood and soil, nor by common memories of a long his- 
tory. It was formed by an idea, a universal idea. Loyalty to Amer- 
ica meant therefore loyalty to that idea, and as the idea was uni- 
versal, everyone could be included and, if he were of good will, as- 
similated, Traditions and memories of ancient events have separated 
the nations; the dead weight of the past has frustrated efforts at a 
rational new beginning. Americans could unite men of different 
pasts, because on the basis of rationalism and individualism they re- 
jected the foundations of the past. “Happily for America, happily, 
I trust, for the whole human race, they pursued a new and more 
noble course,” wrote James Madison. “Is it not the glory of the 
people of America, that, while they have paid a decent regard to 
the opinions of former times and other nations, they have not suf- 
fered a blind veneration for antiquity, for custom, or for names, to 
overrule the suggestions of their own good sense, the knowledge of 
their own situation, and the lessons of their own experience? To 
this manly spirit, posterity will be indebted for the possession, and 
the world for the example, of the numerous innovations displayed 
on the American theatre, in favor of private rights and public hap- 
piness.” The influence of the American Revolution upon the 
awakening of nationalities in Europe was great, especially in 
France. “Though celebrated writers of this and other countries 
have already sketched good principles on the subject of govern- 
ment, yet the American War seems first to have awakened the 
thinking part of this nation in general from the sleep of despotism 
in which they were sunk,” Jefferson reported from France.^®® But 
the powerful traditions of the past did not allow the European na- 
tions to follow the example of the New World. Of the great na- 
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tions on the continent, France alone seemed to accept wholeheart- 
edly for some time the American model. Germany remained on 
the whole untouched. Tliongh the incipient German nationalism 
of the eighteenth century bore the impress of the era of Enlighten- 
ment which it shared with the West, historical forces and social 
conditions were at work to mold German nationalism in a form 
opposed to that legacy of Milton, Sidney, and Locke, which, under 
the auspicious conditions of a New World society, had crystalli^cd 
into American nationalism. 


Gut cieutsch sein, licisst sich entdeiitschen. — Das, worin man die 
nationalen Unterschicde findet, ist viel lUehr, als man bis jetzt eingesehen 
hat, nur der Uncerscliied vcrschkdenev Kuirurstu fen und zum gering- 
sten Teile etwas Bleibendes (unci auch dies nicht in einem strengen 
Sinne). Deshalb ist allcs Argumentieren aus clem Nationalcharakter so 
wenig verpflichcend fiir den, welcher an der Unischaffung der Ueber- 
zeiigungen, das heisst an der Kiiltur arbeitet. Erwiigt man zum Bei- 
vspiel, was alles schon deutsch gewesen ist, so wire! man die theoretische 
Frage: was ist deutsch? so fort diirch die Gegenfrage verbessern: “was 
ist jetzt deutsch?” — und jeder gute Deutsche ^uird sie praktisch, gerade 
dutch Ueberwindung seiner deutsclien Eigenschaften, losen. Wenn 
niimlich ein Volk vorwarts geht nnd M'achst, so sprengt es jedesmal 
den Giiitel, der ihm bis dahin sein nationales Aiisehen gab; bleibt es 
stehen, verkiimmert es, so schliesst sich ein neuer Giiitel urn seine 
Seele; die immer barter werdende Kruste baut glcichsam ein Gefangnis 
herum, dessen A'lauern immer wachsen. Hat ein Volk also sehr viel 
Festes, so ist dies ein Beweis, ckvSs es versteinern will und ganz und gar 
Monument werden mochte: wie es von einem bestimmten Zeitpunkte 
an das Aegyptertum war. Der also, welcher den Deutsclien wohhvill, 
mag fiir seinen Teil zusehen, wie er immer mehr aus dem, was deutsch 
ist, hinauswachse. Die Wen dung zum Un deutsclien ist deshalb immer 
das Kennzeichen der Tiiclitigen unseres V olkes gewesen. 

pRiimaiCH Nietzsche, MenschUebes AUzinncmcJoliches II (Taschen- 
Ausgabe, vol. IV, p. 159 ). 

(To be a Good German means to de-Germaiiise Oneself. — National 
differences consist, far more than has hitherto been observed, only in 
the differences of various grades of culture, and are only to a very 
small extent permanent (nor even that in a strict sense). For this reason 
all arguments based on national character are so little binding on one 
who aims at the alteration of convictions — in other words, at culture. 
If, for instance, we consider all that has already been German, we shall 
improve upon the hypothetical question, “What is German?” by the 
counter-question, “What is nov) German?” and every good German 
will answer it practically, by overcoming his German characteristics. 
For when a nation advances and grows, it bursts the girdle previously 
given to it by its national outlook. When it remains stationary or de- 
clines, its soul is surrounded by a fresh girdle, and the crust, as it be- 
comes harder and harder, builds a prison around, with walls growing 
ever higher. ... So he who is well-disposed towards the Germans 
may for his part consider how lie may more and more grow out of 
what is German. , , .The Complete Works^ ed. Oscar Levy, vol. 7 , 
PP« i54-'i55*) 
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In the age of nationalism, nations arc the great corporate per- 
sonalities of history; their differences in character and outlook are 
one of the main factors shaping the course of events. Only in that 
age, the will of the nations — rather than that of individuals, dy- 
nasties, or non-national bodies like churches or classes — assumes 
decisive importance; therefore an understanding of their history de- 
mands a phenomenology of nations and their characters. These 
characters are not determined prchistorically or biologically, nor 
are they fixed for all time; they arc the product of social and intel- 
lectual development, of countless gradations of behavior and reac- 
tion, some of which are hardly discernible in the flux of the past, 
from which the iiistorian selects what seem to him to be the es- 
sential and characteristic elements in a pattern of almost confusing 
complexity. While the formation of national characters has gone 
on through many centuries, the crystallization has taken place in 
the age of nationalism. In the Western world, in England and in 
France, in the Netherlands and in Switzerland, in the United States 
and in the Britisli dominions, the rise of nationalism was a pre- 
dominantly political occurrence; it was preceded by the formation 
of the future national state, or, as in the case of the United States, 
coincided with it. Outside tlie Western world, in Central and East- 
ern Europe and in Asia, nationalism arose not only later, but also 
generally at a more backward stage of social and political develop- 
ment: the frontiers of an existing state and of a rising nationality 
rarely coincided; nationalism, there, grew in protest against and in 
conflict with the existing state pattern — not primarily to transform 
it into a people’s state, but to redraw the political boundaries in 
conformity with ethnographic demands. 

Because of the backward state of political and social develop- 
ment, this rising nationalism outside the Western world found its 
first expression in the cultural field. It was at the beginning the 
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dream and hope of scholars and poets, unsupported by public 
opinion — which did not exist, and which the scholars and poets 
tried to create— a venture in education and propaganda rather 
than ill policy -shaping and government. At the same time ail rising 
nationalism and the whole modern social and intellectual develop- 
ment outside Western Europe were influenced by the West, which 
for a long time remained the teacher and the model. Yet this very 
dependence on the West often wounded the pride of the native 
educated class, as soon as it began to develop its own nationalism, 
and ended in an opposition to the “alien” example and its liberal 
and rational outlook. 

Each new nationalism, having received its original impulse from 
the cultural contact with some older nationalism, looked for its 
justification and its di/fercntiation to the heritage of its own past, 
and extolled the primitive and ancient depth and peculiarities of 
its traditions in contrast to Western rationalism and to universal 
standards. Nationalism in the West arose in an elTort to build a na- 
tion in the political reality and the struggles of the present without 
too much sentimental regard for the past; nationalists in Central 
and Eastern Europe created often, out of the myths of the past and 
the dreams of the future, an ideal fatherland, closely linked with 
the past, devoid of any immediate connection with the present, 
and expected to become sometime a political reality. Thus they 
were at liberty to adorn it with traits for the realization of which 
they had no immediate responsibility, but which influenced the 
nascent nation’s wishful image of itself and of its “mission.” While 
Western nationalism was, in its origin, connected with the concepts 
of individual liberty and rational cosmopolitanism current in the 
eighteenth century, the later nationalism in Central and Eastern 
Europe and in Asia easily tended towards a contrary development. 
Dependent upon, and opposed to, influences from without, tliis new 
nationalism, not rooted in a political and social reality, lacked self- 
assurance; its inferiority complex was often compensated by over- 
emphasis and overconfidence, their own nationalism appearing to 
nationalists in Germany, Russia, or India as something infinitely 
deeper than the nationalism of the West, and therefore richer in 
problems and potentialities. The quest for the meaning of German,, 
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Russian, or Indian nationalism, the musing about the “soul” or the 
“mission” of the nation, an endless discussion of its relation to the 
West, all that became characteristic of this ne\\' form of national- 
ism. 

Nationalism in the West was based upon a nationality which 
was the product of social and political factors; nationalism in Ger- 
iinany did not find its justification in a rational societal conception, 
jit found it in the “natural” fact of a community, held together, not 
I by the will of its members nor by any obligations of contract, but 
by traditional ties of kinship and status. German nationalism sub- 
stituted for the legal and rational concept of “citizenship” the in- 
finitely vaguer concept of “folk,” which, first discovered by the 
German humanists; was later fully developed by Herder and the 
German romanticists. It lent itself more easily to the embroideries 
of imagination and the excitations of emotion. Its roots seemed 
to reach into the dark soil of primitive times and to have grown 
through thousands of hidden channels of unconscious development, 
not in the bright light of rational political ends, but in the mysteri- 
ous womb of the people, deemed to be so much nearer to the forces 
of nature.^ This difference in the concepts of nation and national- 
ism was a historical consequence of the difference in effect pro- 
duced by Renaissance and Reformation between Germany and 
Western Europe, 

In the West, Renaissance and Reformation created a new society 
in which the middle classes and secular learning gained a growing 
preponderance, and the universal and imperial Roman concept of 
the medieval world was abandoned not only in fact, but also in 
theory. But in Central and Eastern Europe this medieval idea of 
world empire lingered and even gathered new strength from 
antiquarian research — the unreal though fascinating strength of a 
phantom world. The Renaissance and the Reformation had not 
deeply changed the political and social order in Germany as they 
had in the West; they were purely scholarly and theological events. 
Farther east they did not penetrate at all — Russia and the Near 
East remained untouched — and thus the old cleavage between the 
Western and the Eastern Empire deepened. To the Moscovite 
princes of the sixteenth century Russian history appeared as a 
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continuation of the task of Alexander and of the Roman Empire, 
“to unite in one organic whole the diverse nations of the East and 
the West.” When the Patriarch of Moscow was installed in 1589, 
the charter affirmed that “because the old Rome has collapsed on 
account of the heresy of Apollinarius, and the second Rome, which 
is Constantinople, is now in the possession of the godless Turk, 
thy great kingdom, O pious Tsar, is the third Rome. It surpasses 
with its devotion everyone else and all other Christian kingdoms 
are now merged in thy kingdom. Thou art the only Christian 
Sovereign in the whole world, the master of all the Christians.” ^ 
Mffiile in the West the universal tradition vanished, and while in 
the East it began to emerge into a politically ephemeral, though 
metaphysically more lasting existence, Germany in the center of 
the continent seemed to hesitate between West and East, between 
consolidation into a national state and the still powerful tradition 
of world empire. The tradition’s survival in Germany was sup- 
ported by the complexity and irrationality of the Empire’s consti- 
tution, by the vagueness of its frontiers and the ambiguity of its 
ambitions. In the south and west Italy and Burgundy, in the east 
Bohemia, I-Iungary, and other lands, were often regarded as part 
of the Empire and thus potentially of a new German living-space. 
A modern German historian, I-Ieinrich von Srbik, has well formu- 
lated this never-ending world dream. He sees in the Germans the 
predestined bearer of the world imperial idea, and bitterly com- 
plains of the fact that in the sixteenth century the German people 
began to withdraw into itself, abandoning that spirit of expansion 
and colonization which in the Middle Ages had served as a power- 
ful foundation for its world empire.^ 

The seventeenth century brought a progressive weakening of the 
social and political bases upon which a modern German national- 
ism could have grown up. While in Western Europe religion be- 
came a major force in the awakening of a modern political and 
social consciousness, German Lutheranism led to political quiet- 
ism; the Germans were satisfied to remain subjects, they did not 
strive to become citizens. The religious rift tore the country into 
two parts, growing more different as time went on; Catholics and 
Protestants not only met on battlefields as enemies for a century 
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and a half, but with the ensuing retheologizing of all life the dif- 
ference of religion forbade all cultural contacts, and the intellectual 
life in the two Gernianys developed along independent lines. Both 
Churches supported the princes, or rather their princes, unques- 
tioningly; the princes’ new centralized states necessarily grew in 
opposition to a possible nascent German nationalism, which could 
have been represented only by the Empire; and the medieval foun- 
dations of this no longer corresponded to the changing social and 
political realities. 

The imperial knights and the free peasantry, the last social forces 
which had linked their aspirations with the fate of the Empire, had 
been defeated by 1550, and had lost all influence from then on. 
Socially and economically they had not been progressive forces; 
they had looked back to the ideals and conditions of the thirteenth 
century, to the liberties of the Aiiddle Ages which they wished to 
revive. Soon afterwards the German free and imperial cities began 
to decay at the very time that the urban classes in the W est grew 
to unprecedented social and political importance. Slowly and pain- 
fully, new social forces came to the fore in Germany. These new 
forces were no longer connected with the Empire. Their soil was 
the territorial state which found its new authority strengthened by 
the Reformation. With public opinion entirely absorbed in theo- 
logical questions, the territorialization of religion became a further 
impediment to any possible national unity. The peace treaty of 
1648 marked a milestone in the decomposition of the universal 
Empire with Germany as its center and bearer.'” 

While the imperial idea of society lingered on in the Catholic 
Habsburg domain, new intellectual conceptions and forms of 
society arose in the north. Two forces, independent from, and 
often hostile to, each other — the erudite class and the rulers of 
Prussia “ — played a decisive role in the formation of modern Ger- 
many. This erudite class was closely related to the Lutheran 
parsonage, out of which most of its representatives came, or 
where they themselves lived. Their intellectual life — though some- 
times daring and enterprising within its own realm, the mind and 
the inner man — ^remained aloof from political reality and impervi- 
ous to social responsibility. They did not— and they did not wish 
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to — create a, public opinion as an important factor in the state; 
they never dreamed of, or longed for, influence in political life. At 
the best, and even then only rarely, they were conscientious 
servants of the princes, though never their critics or guides. While 
Western thought influenced their intellectual life their societal atti- 
tude remained strangely untouched by it. The republique des let- 
tres of the West was, as in Greek antiquity, a political society, an 
integral and influential part of the national body; the Gelebrteii- 
reptihlik lived in an entirely unpolitical realm, at the fringes of 
society and without any influence. It was in the state bur not of 
the state, and even its being in the state was purely accidental: 
no ties except those of residence bound the scholar to the state. The 
state was the princess, a Fitrstenstaat. Among these princes the 
Holienzollerns in Brandenburg and Prussia performed a great con- 
structive work, a rational construction inspired by the concepts of 
utility and morality of the English and French philosophers — a 
dependence upon the West similar to that of the erudite class — 
yet here too the societal organization remained in its attitude and 
spirit alien to the West. The erudite class and the Prussian princes 
worked independently of each other, with very little mutual under- 
standing and appreciation. Only at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century did they begin to cooperate and even to fuse: this took 
place under the vitalizing influence of the French Revolution, and 
through the medium of the new “folk” concept, the lasting contri- 
bution of that most creative and suggestive spirit in the field of 
nationalism among the German erudites, Johann Gottfried Herder. 

2 

Few Germans of the period looked to the Empire for the crea- 
tion of a strong centralized stare which would overcome the re- 
ligious strife. Lazarus von Schwendi suggested ^ to Maximilian (in 
M^hom he saw as the Roman Emperor the head of Christianity, and 
as the German Emperor the father of the Fatherland) complete 
equality of the Protestant and Catholic religions to save Germany 
from foreign interventions. He emphasized that from time imme- 
morial the Germans had excelled, in valor and value, all other na- 
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tions, and that, as a result of their great strength and cohesion, 
they had never been subjected to foreign domination, and had even 
taken over the Roman Empire. The imperial general Wallenstein, 
a strange and ambiguous figure of a late Renaissance character, en- 
visaged in the turmoil of the Thirty Years’ \^^ir a unified and 
hereditary Empire under the Habsburgs from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, turned eastward in its ambitions to war against the Turks 
and to rebuild the Byzantine Empire. 

Though Western political thought was familiar to the Germans 
(in fact, the Politlca viethodice digesta atqiie exeinpUs sacris et 
prof ants illustrata of Johannes Althusius ^ was one of the earliest 
pleas for popular sovereignty and the social contract), most of the 
political writings of the seventeenth century centered around the 
antiquated concepts of the vanishing universal Empire; in spite of 
popular drinking songs of the sixteenth century expressing indif- 
ference to the Empire,® faith in it continued among the people; 
“the conception of the Emperor as possessor of unlimited world 
power was quite general among the uninitiated until the eighteenth 
century.” The official theory and the popular imagination clung 
to the old imperial idea, and few writers were conscious of its 
emptiness and decay. Most people were shocked when Bogislav 
Philipp von Chemnitz published in 1640, under the pseudonym 
Hippolithus a Lapide, a Dissertatio de ratioiie status in hnperio 
nostro Rofmno-GertmnicOi in which he characterized the political 
configuration of Germany as “funestam et cadaverosam hodiernae 
Germaniae nostrae faciem,” and declared the emperor to be divested 
of all real power. “Nihil fere habet, nisi quod inane nomen ejus, et 
titulus, omnibus Imperii decretis praefigatur.” This brilliantly 
written book by a Pomeranian defended the interests of Sweden 
and the separatist rights of the German territorial princes. 

More constructive in his thought was the famous jurist Samuel 
von Pufendorf, who, according to the non-nationalist character of 
the period, transferred his loyalty and his services as a historiog- 
rapher from the king of Sweden whom he had served for many 
years, to the elector of Brandenburg, in whose service he died. 
In 1667 he published under the pseudonym of a fictitious nobleman 
from Verona, Severinus de Monzambano, De statu Imperii Ger~ 
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imnicl (id Laelhm} fratremy domimnn T rezolmiiy liber timis. There 
he called the Empire rather disrespectfully “irregulare aliquod 
corpus et monstro simile,” an ‘‘irregular and monstrous body.” Ele 
approached the problem as a rational thinker, suggesting a reform 
of the Empire by the establishment of an army supported from 
common funds, the depolitizatlon of religion, the suppression of 
the monasteries, and the secularization of the ecclesiastical princi- 
pal! ties 

The seventeenth century found German intellectual life domi- 
nated by theological questions: the group solidarity that existed 
united feilov^ religionists, the political loyalty that existed centered 
in the territorial state. The greatest event of the century, the 
Thirty Years’ War, did not arouse the Germans to an understand- 
ing of its implications for the life of the German nation. The out- 
standing literary monument of the period, Elans Jaltob Christolfel 
von Grimmelshausen’s Der Abemheurliche SimpUcissiimis, does not 
reveal any trace of national feeling. “We are accustomed to regard- 
ing this book as the very mirror of the social conditions of the 
period of the Thirty Years’ War. It is all the more astonishing that 
it does not take any stand on the war as an event of national sig- 
nificance, Simplicius seems to feel himself above all as a soldier, 
not as a German, and he seems not to know at all that the existence 
of Germany was at stake in the war.” The hero of the novel, the 
adventurous soldier Simplicius Simplicissimus, is not an individual: 
he is a type and a symbol, the representative of the German 
Baroque. To the men of the Baroque, life was bewildering and un- 
real, nature sinful and dangerous, world and society did not really 
count. The book begins with the motto, 

Es hat mir so wollen behagen 

iMit Lachen die W ahrheit zu sagen 

(I desire to tell the truth laughingly) ; but it is a bitter truth which 
the author has to tell, the truth of the worthlessness of life — which 
is nothing but a painful preparation for a farewell to it, Simplicius, 
after all his boisterous adventures, ends as a hermit on a desert 
island, without any wish to return to the world and without any 
interest in Germany or her fate.’*^ 
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“With all its wealth of incident and character, this no\''el has in 
reality only one theme: the unmasking of the brute which Grini- 
melshausen evidently conceives the average man of his time to be.” 
(Or rather Avhich he conceives man of all time to be.) “Of all the 
characters that appear in it, there is only one who has a heart for 
his fatherland, only one who dreams and hopes for the future of 
his [German] race, and he is a demented vagrant! The lone 
episodic character of the long novel who shows the slightest patri- 
otic feeling or interest, is depicted as a ridiculous fool; even more 
remarkable is the content of his hopes and dreams for the future 
of the German race: a German hero will rise, he prophesies, who 
by his deeds will create a world empire with Germany as its center 
and rnler.^*’ The strange fool whom Simplicius meets along the 
road reveals himself as the great god Jupiter who will raise up the 
German hero who “shall accomplish all with the edge of the 
sword; he shall destroy all evil men and preserve and extol the 
righteous.” With the magic power of his sword he will conquer 
the whole world and exterminate all the godless. “Every town shall 
tremble at his coming, and every fortress otherwise unconquerable 
he shall have in his power in the first quarter of an hour: in a word, 
he shall have the rule of the greatest potentate of the world.” 

This German hero will summon all his enemies to submit. If they 
refuse, he will execute those whom the German leader of the 
twentieth century likes to call “warmongers,” because he regards 
them responsible for the refusal of some people to submit humbly 
to German rule. And when the German hero has won all his 
victories, Jupiter will come down from heaven to visit the Germans, 
as the “fool” says, “to delight myself among their vines and fig- 
trees; and there will I set Helicon on their border and establish 
the A'luses anew thereon: Germany will I bless with all plenty, yea, 
more than Arabia Felix, iMesopotamia, and the land of Damascus: 
then will I forswear the Greek language and only speak German; 
and, in a word, show myself so good a German that in the end I 
shall grant to them, as once I did to the Romans, the rule over all 
the earth.” 

To Simplicius' question whether the princes will not resist the 
German conquest, Jupiter answers that the hero will trouble him- 
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self little on that score. He will divide the foreign princes into three 
classes: the wicked ones, he will punish; those who are ready to live 
as commoners under Gerinan overlordship, he will leave un- 
molested — ^but tliey will live like commoners, while “the German 
people’s way of living will then be more plentiful and comfortable 
than is now the life and household of a king”; and finally the third 
class, those vdio are too proud for such a role of helots, he will send 
to Asia, where German soldiers will conquer lands for them. 
Jupiter is confident that the Western Christian kings will not resist, 
but will gladly accept their crowns as German fiefs — ^for rather 
interesting racial and historical reasons: the kings of England, 
Sweden, and Denmark will submit, because they are of German 
race and descent; those of Spain, France, and Portugal, because 
the Germans of old conquered and ruled those lands. 

After all these conquests a perpetual peace will reign among 
all nations, a peace assured by the victorious German sword. But 
the German hero will nor rest satisfied witli tJie subjection of the 
whole world to the German peace and dominion. He will also 
reform all religion.s and fuse them into one. Ele will address their 
heads “and so excellently impress upon them their hitherto most 
pernicious divisions, that of themselves they will desire a general 
reconciliation and give over to him the accomplishment of such 
according to his own great wisdom.” Should the divines be reluc- 
tant to obey the German hero, he will first hint “to each theologian 
about his interest, his peaceful life, his wife and child, and his 
privileges, and aught else that might sway his inclination.” Should 
they not be swayed by these veiled threats and bribes, then the 
German hero will use more persuasive means: “Fie will plague the 
whole assembly with hunger, and if they yet delay to complete so 
holy a work, then he will preach them all a sermon through the 
gallows, and so first with kindness but at last with severity and 
threats, bring them to befool the world no longer with their stiff- 
necked doctrines.” With unity achieved, he will proclaim the new 
religion in a great festival, “and whosoever opposes it, him will 
he torment with pitch and sulphur.” 

A fantastic picture indeed, these methods of world conquest, ac- 
ceptable only from the mouth of a “fool.” Yet three hundred years 
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later it all sounds rather prophetic, and a German historian of today 
takes pains to point out that in Grimmeishausen’s time the voice of 
madness often expressed higher wisdom, the eternal dream and 
ideal of Germanism. “Though Jupiter appears to his fellow men as 
an incurable fool, he is the man who proclaims the high idea which 
in spite of all misconstruction, disfigurement, and practical im- 
potence, nevertheless contains truth in the deepest sense of the 
word, the .truth of an idea to which imperfect reality never can 
completely correspond.” 

The bombastic dream-Avorld of Grimmelshausen was shared by 
other scholars and writers in his century. Their pride was wounded 
when they faced the superior civilizations of the W est. Divorced 
from all political and social reality and responsibility, they took 
refuge in the fantastic world of an imaginary past in which all 
greatness was due to the Germans. Their only certain heritage 
from the past was the German language, the instrument of their 
labor and eifort. They invested it with a unique excellency and 
august rank, a capital language, a “Hauptsprache,” compared with 
which all the others were only “bastard” languages. Character- 
istically, the alleged esthetic perfection of the German language 
was interpreted as moral superiority; German ways of life were 
praised as ethical and upright while those of the Western peoples 
were branded as proofs of soft living and of superficiality. Justus 
Georg Schottelius (1612-1676) published in 1663 a book on the 
German “capital language” in which he extolled its antiquity, pur- 
ity, power, incompara bility and fundamental excellence. The 
preface and dedication read like a caricature of German self- 
praise; yet it was meant and generally accepted seriously and sin- 
cerely. The Germans were regarded as more ancient, more re- 
nowned for conquest and virtue, than any other people, “By 
Divine Providence they have acquired the universal empire and 
thereby the supreme glory and the leadership of Christianity.” 
By the number of most powerful and most courageous heroes, by 
the number of most learned scholars and famous universities and 
cities, and through the possession of such a glorious rich and pure 
“capital” language they enjoy a considerable precedence over all 
other peoples; by the invention of the printing press they have 
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made mankind educated, by the invention of gunpowder they have 
made it courageous and warlike; thus in roaming from east to 
west, from south to north, no people could be found which could 
compare with the Germans/* 

With such a heritage, the Germans, naturally, in their opinion, 
did not need foreign examples. To be German was a duty, and at 
the same time was ethical; to be non-German, imdeiitsch, was 
treason, and the non-German was regarded as the unethical or 
ethically inferior.^® Hans iVIichael Moscherosch (1601-1669), an 
Alsatian, presented in his WwiderUcbe und Warbaiftige Qesichte 
Phiknders von Sittewald (1643) a satirical picture of his time. In 
the eighth of the foiutecn visions of the book, he confronts Phil- 
ander in the castle of Geroldseck with the great heroes of the 
German past, among them Ariovistus, Arminius, and Siegfried. 
The chapter is called “A la mode Kehrauss,” a protest against the 
new fashionable ways of living in imitation of the French. The 
German heroes take Philander violently to task for having a non- 
German name, for dressing in a non-German way, for eating non- 
German food, in brief, for abandoning the frugality and vigor of 
the ancient Germans for the luxury and lightheartedness of the 
French. 

But ail these exhortations remained entirely unpolitical; iVloscher- 
osch himself regarded the monarchy of Louis XIV as a most ac- 
complished form of government. The aspirations of the generation 
were confined to the cultural field, to the new societies for the 
preservation and purification of the German mother tongue. 
Moscherosch was a member of the oldest of them, the Frucht- 
bringende Gesellschaft, or Palmenorden, which was founded in 
1617, composed largely of noblemen, poets, and scholars. Other 
famous societies were the Deutschgesinnt Genossenschaft of Ham- 
burg, which was founded in 1 643 and accepted women as members, 
and the Loblicher Hirten- und Blumenorden an der Pegnitz, 
founded the next year in Nuremberg and which survived as a 
literary circle for more than two hundred and fifty years. All lost 
themselves quickly in trivialities, suggested extreme and ridiculous 
purisms, and soon succumbed to the growing influence of French 
civilization over the whole intellectual life of Germany."® 
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Baroque poets lamented the desire to imitate the French. The 
French language was regarded as a secondary or derived language, 
and the French people were denied an original and autochthonous 
character. While in France D’Aubery published a book on the just 
pretensions of the King of France for the Empire, Grimmelshausen 
countered with a claim that the French rhemse)i''es Avere of German 
descent, but had adopted non -German ways of life from the Gauls 
whom rhe)'^ had subjected." 

As a symbol of this superiority the Baroque reintroduced Ar~ 
miniiis as a German hero; towards the end of the centur^^ lie be- 
came the central figure in one of the most widely read novels of 
the time,*"’ which mingled nuicli bombastic talk of love of the 
fatherland and the honor of German nobility with a complete lack 
of historical sense or critical understanding. It is an effusive work, 
in which all great discoveries and all glorious deeds of mythology 
and of ancient history are attributed to the Germans. True, once 
they had been defeated by the Romans; but the enemies had been 
able to prevail only by witchcraft and treachery against which the 
highly praised German “Treue” — honesty and faithfulness — had 
been helpless, until finally the Germans had triumphed through 
Arminius. 

With all this empty and boastful polemical writing some useful 
progress was made in developing a German literary language. The 
celebrated “prince of German poctiy,’’ .Martin Opitz. (X597-T639), 
who at the age of twenty wrote his “Aristarchus sen de Contemptu 
linguae teutonicae,” published in 1624 his fundamental treatise on 
German poetry,"^ in which he clearly recognized the differences 
between German and classical prosody and broke the sway of the 
neo-Latin verse over German poetry. Elis German was deeply in- 
fluenced by his many translations from the Old Testament, from 
Greek and Latin, English and French. Similar pioneer work was 
accomplished by Elermann von Coiiring (1606- 1681), who edited 
the “Germania” of Tacitus, and in liis “De Origine Juris Ger- 
manici” (1643) drew attention to German law as different from 
Roman, and demanded the codification of law in German. But 
none of these men had any politico-national consciousness. Opitz 
died in Danzig, a secretary and historiographer to the king of 
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Poland, and Conring served faithfully the kings of Sweden and 
France. It is a characteristic anachronism that a later German 
nationalist historian objected to the fact that “Conring had sold 
his talent to Louis XIV to injure German interests” and called that 
a contemptible attitude.^^ All these scholars who showed such a 
concern for the German language and character were entirely un- 
concerned about the political fate of the German nation. None of 
them became a political factor. At best they served the great or 
small princes of their time, changing their allegiance as servants 
change their masters, without differentiating between German and 
foreign princes. Even the greatest of the German scholars of the 
period, Leibniz, was no exception. 

3 

What a different world of activity and influence it was in which 
Locke or even Bayle moved, forming public opinion and making 
history, from that of Leibniz, who wasted his forces and gifts or 
confined them to the conflicting jealousies of courts and princes. 
He lived at the turn of two periods. The new concepts of freedom 
under law and of constitutional rights began to penetrate into 
Germany. “The peoples are not the property of the lord like 
horses, lands, and other goods, which he can divide up among his 
children,” Leibniz declared in the spirit of the Enlightenment. In a 
letter in 1706 he wrote: “It is very true that the princes who rule 
according to the laws are generally those who possess either the 
greatest or the longest-lasting authority. This English maxim de- 
serves to be thar of all nations.” Such a maxim could not have 
been applied in the political world in which Leibniz lived; nor did 
he ever think of it seriously. Much of his thought was still domi- 
nated by the medieval concepts of Church and Empire. The em- 
peror appeared to him as lord of the world, as “advocatus, vel 
potius caput, aut, si mavis, brachium seculare ecclesiae universalis.” 
He worked for many years for a reunion of the Catholic and 
Protestant churches in a universal church. “If everything in the 
world would be arranged in the most perfect way, then all lands 
would be under God’s church.” 
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As he vacillated between the new rationalism and medieval con- 
cepts, his loyalties were sometimes those of a wmrld citizen and at 
other times those of an enlightened but vague German patriot. 
Treitschke has called him a great cosmopolitan,"^ and Leibniz him- 
self has written: “Pourvu qu’il se fasse quelque chose de conse- 
quence, je sLiis indifferent que cela se fasse en Allcmagne ou en 
France, car je souhaite le bien du genre humain; je suis non pas 
9i>.e>.XrjV ou 9tXopo[;,«iciq mais 9tXav0p(o“o<;” (I am neither a friend of 
the Greelts nor of the Romans, but a friend of mankind)."^ His 
universalisni, like that of Grotius, was philosophical and humani- 
tarian. He welcomed the project of the Abbe de Saint-Pierre for 
universal peace, and suggested the establishment of a universal re- 
public of letters, a network of scholarly societies and academies 
which would work together in all countries for the spread of civili- 
zation. Such a societas eruditoriw! would in his opinion also lead to 
the reunion of all religions. He tried to interest various princes in 
his project' — first Louis XfV, then Peter the Great. The proposal 
was not new then; in April, 1667, the Great Elector, upon the sug- 
gestion of a Swede, Benedict Skyttc, had thought of founding in 
Berlin a iiovci unlversitas Brandenhurgica geiitmw^ scientiariim. et 
artiuni^ to promote free scientific research and the reunion of all re- 
ligions, and to which he had intended to invite representatives of all 
Christian faiths and sects as Avell as Jev'^s, Arabs, and all other non- 
Christians. These cosmopolitan and humanitarian tendencies were 
entirely in the direction of Leibniz’s endeavor. While lie worked 
hard for the interests of the prince in whose service he happened to 
find himself at a given time, his real loyalty went to the world of 
scholarship. Nearest to his heart might have been German scholar- 
ship; and though his concern for the dignity of the German lan- 
guage and the German name was great at times, it never filled his 
mind exclusively and never developed into any form of political 
loyalty. 

While Leibniz in later years was hostile to Louis XIV, and at- 
tacked him in 1 664 in an anonymous little book, Mars Chrlstiams- 
simus auctore Qermmio Gallo-Graeco, ou Apologle des arines du 
Roi Trh-Chretten contre les Chretie 7 is^^^ he had previously dedi- 
cated his Preceptes pour avancer les Sciences to Louis XIV, whom 
he addressed as “the unique, the immortal, the great prince of 
whom our time is proud and for whom future ages will long in 
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vain.” Unfortunately Louis rejected the repeated advances of the 
philosopher ivho in his VAcco7mde7nent avec k Frmce had 
pleaded for a recognition of the French occupation of Strasbourg, 
and in his De Expeditioiie Aegyptutca Ludovico XJV Regii Frm- 
eke propovenda^^ advised France to conquer Egypt as a base for 
the conquest of Africa and Asia, thus adding to the hegemony of 
the European continent the control of the seas. But Mdiile his 
political proposals embraced the whole earth, he was often worried 
by the backwardness of German cultural life. He complained that 
those who wished to learn had to go abroad and to read Italian and 
French, so that they grew to love and honor the foreign, and did 
not believe that the Germans and their language were capable of 
any noteworthy achievement. A.s a remedy he suggested tlie crea- 
tion of a German Society, Avhich would inspire the writing of use- 
ful, thoughtful, and pleasant books in German. For it is better to 
be an original German than a copy of a Frenchman: “Besser ist cin 
Original von einem Teutscheii als eine Copei von einem Fraiizosen 
scin.” 

For Leibniz, too, German was the Flaiipt- and Fleldensproche.^^ 
Yet it was his younger contemporary Christian Thomasius (1655- 
1728) whq, as a professor at the University of Leipzig, announced 
in 1688 the first course in German and began to publish the first 
modern periodical in that language, “Freimiithige, lustige und 
ernsthafte, jedoch vernunft- und gesetzmassige Gedanken oder 
A'lonatsgespriiche fiber allerhand, furnehmlich aber neue Bucher” — ■ 
a niontlily accessible to the general educated reader, and the first 
public forum for the discussion of literary and philosophical ques- 
tions. Two years later Thomasius, expelled from the University of 
Leipzig, went to Halle. There he was instrumental, with his Pietist 
friends, in founding a new university in 1694 which, from the be- 
ginning, gave the German language a dominant position and Avhere 
the spirit of rigid orthodoxy was absent. But Thomasius was only a 
cautious reformer. Though he was one of the first Germans to raise 
their voices against the belief in witchcraft, he in no way denied 
the existence of evil spirits and their direct interference with human 
life. Nor did he frankly oppose the use of torture, which Leibniz 
regarded as an indispensable part of criminal procedure; to one of 
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his students he expressed doubt as to whether it was advisable to 
wage Christian rulers to follow the enlightened English example in 
abolishing tortured® 

Yet during the eighteenth century Western enlightenment began 
to stream into Germany not in small rivulets, but in broad rivers, 
and within a century the intellectual backwardness of the country 
had been overcome. However, while in a short time German 
cultural life overtook, and even surpassed, the West (a similar 
phenomenon could be witnessed in nineteenth century Russia), 
politics and society retained their primitive and provincial charac- 
ter. In England and in the Netherlands the educated class felt 
itself responsible for the political destiny of tlie nation and shared 
in its guidance; in the United States it molded and directed it; in 
France it gained by its writings and wit an instrument l>cyond all 
legal and constitutional bounds; but in Germany it lived in com- 
plete isolation from politics and government. Under these condi- 
tions the expression of nationalism, remained confined to the litera- 
ture, being partly a reminiscence of tlie patriotic autliors of an- 
tiquity read in school, partly the influence of English and French 
writers. The lack of political feelings made itself felt even in litera- 
ture itself: with subjects for satire all around, German literature de- 
veloped neither a political satire nor a vigorous patriotic prose. 

Living outside the realm of political activity, the German intel- 
lectuals took their revenge, a revenge innocuous for tlic princes but 
dangerous for die life of the nation. They considered tlieir purely 
intellectual pursuits as a higher and purer form of life. They trans- 
valuated their exclusion from all political influence into a virtue, 
the privilege of the scholar or intellectual who lived in “higher 
spheres,” without descending to the lowlands of common humanity. 
Political life and the administration of the state concerned the 
princes, the Obrigkeit; the subject liad neither the right nor the 
knowledge to interfere. In overcompensation the German writers 
began to look down upon the infellectnal life of Western countries 
as devoid of the lofty German flight into higher spheres, and as im- 
mersed in the apparently superficial and trivial matters of politics 
and social reality.®^ 

While remote from all political activity, the German intellecmals 
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were busy laying the foundations for a German national literature. 
Johann Christoph Gottsched (1700-1766) devoted himself to this 
task with great earnestness when he came to Leipzig in 1724, and 
for some time he made the city tlie literary center of Germany. 
He joined one of the linguistic societies, the Deutschlibende Gesell- 
schaft, changed its name to Deutsche Gesellschaft, and soon raised 
it from a purely local organization into a literary society of national 
character. He dreamed of transforming it into something cor- 
responding to the French Academy, to develop a German literary 
language. He made the dialect of Upper Saxony, used by Luther, 
the literary language of Gcrinany, which he wished to purify and 
regularize into an instrument for poetry and prose similar to 
French. His idea of German literature was limited to writings in 
the German language: it was not really a different and original 
German culture which he sought, but a universal civilization— of 
which the most perfect model was offered by the French — ex- 
pressed in the German language. In his insistence upon the lan- 
guage he showed the fanatical zeal of a reformer. When his future 
wife and collaborator, the highly gifted Louise ICulmus, started to 
write him in French, he objected violently, and though she an- 
swered that she had been taught that it was unbecoming to write in 
German, he insisted and forced her to use German. Thus his lin- 
guistic reform grew into a reform of life. 

His influence in the seventeen-twenties and -thirties was tre- 
mendous: The pompous and unwieldy language of the Baroque 
disappeared from the German books; German was admitted more 
and more into the schools; foreign words were used with growing 
restraint, French literature was faithfully copied in all its forms, 
and, through Gottsched ’s influence, continued to dominate German 
taste for at least half a century. Gottsched aspired to equal the 
French within the accepted universal standards of literature, not to 
differ from them. Even when in 1743 Johann Elias Schlegel made 
Arminius the hero of his drama “Hermann,'' in order to draw at- 
tention to German history as a source of dramatic inspiration, he 
wrote in Alexandrine verse and in rigid conformity with the clas- 
sical rules.^” 

Gottsched’s successor as pr acceptor Germantae was Christian 
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Fiirchtegott Gellert (1715-1769), who also taught in Leipzig 
(where Goethe heard his courses), and whose fame was unrivaled 
in Germany by the middle of the century. He u^as a timid little 
man and reflected in his writings the ethos and the attitudes of the 
German middle classes — their Redlichkeit, BehagUchkeh^ and 
GeiniitUchkeitf their honesty, sentimentality, and love of quiet and 
idyllic comfort. He lived in one of the great historical periods of 
turmoil: wars were spreading over three continents, reshaping the 
fortunes of nations and dynasties; new principles for the ordering 
of human society were being freely and hotly discussed in Western 
Europe; and the military genius of Frederick II was raising a Ger^ 
man territorial state to the rank of a great power. Yet amidst all 
these events Gellert was concerned only with preserving the quiet- 
ness of private life, undisturbed and untouched by the tumult of 
public affairs. He was “most indifferent’' as to who ruled Silesia or 
Bohemia, while the battle of Rossbach evoked in him only sorrow 
for the many casualties: thinking back he could remember nothing 
so vividly as the deep fear he had felt when he had accidentally 
passed near the battlefield. Nothing was more alien to him, and to 
the generation which he represented, than heroism or a martial 
spirit. He was more than satisfied to leave all politics to the wisdom 
of the rulers and their officials, and most thankful for not being 
interrupted in the enjoyment of a life in which domestic peace, 
sentimental friendships, and the easy grace of poetry alone counted. 
His famous “Moralische Vorlesungen,” which he delivered as pro- 
fessor of philosophy, contained not a single word about duties to 
the fatherland, nor about civic virtues or courage. He blamed the 
Greeks and Romans for the emphasis which they had pur upon 
these traits instead of upon meekness and humility.'*'’ 

Yet Gellert was a true son of the Enlightenment and of its 
humanitarian rationalism, eager to ennoble human sentiments and 
to liberate the wellsprings of goodness in the human heart which 
had been desiccated by the despotism of princes and the rigidity of 
orthodoxy. His play “The Swedish Countess” anticipated Lessing 
by introducing on the stage a noble and virtuous Jew who is treated 
by the Count and Countess as an equal. But all the good intentions 
of Gellert and his circle stopped short of any attempt to realize 
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them in society. The only satirical talent of the period, Gottlieb 
Wilhelm Rabcner (1714-1771), could never fully develop his 
gifts in the Philistine atmosphere of German society where most 
legitimate subjects of satire were completely taboo. In the preface 
to the fourth volume of his “Sammliing satirischer Schriften,” pub- 
lished in Leipzig in 1755, he frankly declared that he never wished 
or dared to treat of princes and authorities, clergymen and teach- 
ers; for in daring to criticize those In authority, even the lowest of- 
ficial, a subject would only prove that he had not yet learned to be 
a good subject. And how could sucli a person give advice to any- 
body? Thus, his “satire” had to be confined to a rather charitable 
and kind-iiearted pleasantry about the silliness of the middle classes 
ill their daily private lives. “Germany is not the country,” Rabener 
complained, “in which a satire could dare, if bent upon improving 
things, raise its head witli that liberty ivirh ivhich it elsewJiere 
castigates the vice and foolishness of men. In Germany I should not 
dare risk telling a village schoolteacher a truth which a Lord Arch- 
bishop in London would have to listen to.” 

4 

By the middle of the century tlie efforts of Gottsched and Gel- 
lert had born fruit: they had made German a reputable literary 
language and had laid the foundations for a German literature. 
The profusion of French and Italian words and phrases which had 
threatened to choke not only the vitality but even the existence of 
German, was fast disappearing. Latin still remained dominant in 
the universities and secondary schools of the Catholic part; but in 
the Protestant lands and in the production of books it was fast giv- 
ing way to German. While in 1589, 246 Latin and 116 German 
books had been published in Germany, the proportion changed to 
209 Latin against 419 German books in 1714, and 198 Latin books 
against 1,917 German In 1780.'^“ Thus, a common language and a 
growing consciousness of a common literature began to unite at 
least the Protestant part of Germany. Yet loyalty was still not na- 
tional, but remained exclusively dynastic or religious. The Catholic 
Germans of the Plabsburg lands felt a much greater kinship with 
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the Hungarians, Croats, and Italians than with the Protestant Prus- 
sians who after 1740 had become their enemies.''^ German Protes- 
tants greeted Swedes and Frenchmen, when the opportunity of- 
fered itself, as welcome allies in the wars against German Catholics. 
Lutheran theologians were as uncompromising and hostile in their 
attitude to Calvinists as they were to Catholics. Erdmann Neu- 
meister (i68i-i756),a Lutheran minister in Hamburg, well known 
for his gifts as a religious poet and his interest in esthetics, wrote, 
in a pamphlet against a Calvinist theologian, of “Calvinische Mame- 
luken und Judasbriider,” while the attempts to unite Lutherans 
and Calvinists were branded as “Luther’s temptation by Beelze- 
bub.” The divines of all confessions vied in obsequiousness to- 
wards great and small princes alike, and never dared raise their 
voices to condemn even the most glaring iniquities. 

Nowhere in Germany did religion awaken the people or reform 
abuses to the extent that it did in the Anglo-Saxon countries. The 
prophetic fire of the Reformation had died with the bloody ex- 
termination of Anabaptism, while German Pietism resembled 
Methodism rather than Puritanism. But Pietism, though it never 
dared to openly protest against the fast-growing corruption and 
immorality of life among the upper classes, did, in its quiet way, 
fight for the common man.'*'’ More important, as a movement pre- 
paring the ground for modern Germany, was the rational seculari- 
zation accomplished by the Enlightenment. But while rational 
humanism and optimistic liberalism led in the West to fundamental 
transformations of society, their influence in Germany was con- 
fined to the intellectual field and to the educated class. When 
finally, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the will to 
political and social changes was awakened in Germany, the rational 
and liberal Enlightenment had given way to Romanticism, with its 
fundamentally opposite attitudes, which continued, though on an 
entirely different plane, the irrationalism and enthusiasm of the 
Pietists, an enthusiasm no longer filling the heart of the lonely in- 
dividual walking humbly before God, but poured into the mystic 
body of the national community. 

A German national movement did not arise until the nineteenth 
century. There was no state around which it could have con soli- 
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dated itself. There was the empty shell of the Holy Roman Empire, 
full of venerable memories grown hollow and into which few if 
any could read any future. It gave the German nation a common 
frame, but the frame enclosed nothing. Political reality had been 
absorbed in the life of the many large and small German states, 
their secular or ecclesiastical princes regarding themselves as 
sovereign, the inhabitants as their subjects, their arbitrary will as 
supreme, and their power as unlimited. The possible stimulus of 
foreign oppression was absent in Germany: unlike other peoples the 
Germans did not live under alien princes or domination. Such op- 
pression as existed, often more cruel than in other parts of Europe, 
was by native princes, and few Germans before the French Revolu- 
tion ever dreamed of challenging the right of princes to oppress at 
will. German nationalism could not integrate around a political 
idea of liberty as in the West. Tlie Reformation had released forces 
of potential revolution, but Luther had done his utmost to confine 
them to the inner life and to discipline them in blind obedience. In 
his famous “Vom deutschen Nationalgeist” Karl Friedrich von 
Moser declared that "every nation is motivated by a determining 
principle: obedience in Germany, freedom in England, trade in 
Holland, the honor of the Icing in France. Very fundamental 
changes would be necessary to redirect the whole trend of 
thought.” These changes came in France with the French Revolu- 
tion; they never came in Germany. The most prominent critic 
of Moser’s pamphlet even underscored his opinion; “It is scarcely 
imaginable that a genius could appear whose command would ex- 
haust our obedience.” When this genius in despotism really did ap- 
pear, he could not exhaust their willingness to obey. 

While many German writers, vied in self-degradation and toad- 
ism, others were deeply scornful of everything concerned with 
politics and thus helped to keep the people in a state of political 
immaturity and indilFerence. The peasants, sunk into stupidity, 
vulgarity and physical degeneracy through centuries of feudal 
oppression, "suffered everything with dull resignation and were 
servilely grateful to their gracious lords {g?iMige Giitsberrschaft) 
for any relaxation, for any less cruel pressure or demand as for 
some unmerited favor, and trembled before every seignioral bailiff 
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or minor official.” A correspondent of the Berlhnsche Mojiats- 
schrift in 1783 sent from London a comparison of life in England 
and at home: “If one witnesses here how the lowest pusher of a 
wheelbarrow shows an active interest in everything that goes on 
and does not consider himself a superfluous onlooker, and how 
boys wave their heads from railings and lamp posts and show their 
approval by a joyous hurrah, in short, how everyone shows clearly 
that he too is a man, and an Englishman, as good as the king and 
the ministers — in witnessing that, one indeed feels entirely differ- 
ent than when one sees at home the soldiers drill.” Forty years 
later Goethe contrasted England and Germany in the same way 
when, in his conversation with Eclccrmann, on March 12, 1828, he 
praised the liberty of Englishmen, “das Gluck der perscinlichen 
Freiheit,” which endowed them with a noble uprightness, while in 
Germany every little boy grew up under the strict eye of the po- 
lice, Whenever he tried to feel himself at liberty, the police would 
immediately intervene and forbid it (“sogleich ist die Polizei da, es 
zu verbieten”). It may be that this lack of personal liberty in 
political and social life induced the daring exploits of intellectual 
liberty and irresponsibility in which many German thinkers in- 
dulged, and that later the absence of the “Gliick der personlichen 
Freiheit” found its compensation in far-flung dreams of disciplined 
power and conquest, 

In the West nations grew up as unions of citizens, by the will of 
individuals who expressed it in contracts, covenants, or plebiscites. 
Thus they integrated around a political idea, looking towards the 
common future which would spring from their common efforts. A 
nascent German nationalism, unable to find the rallying point in 
society or in a free and rational order, found it in nature or in the 
past, not in a political act but in a given natural fact, the folk com- 
munity, formed by the ties of a hoary past, and later of prehistoric, 
biological factors. This natural foundation was not simply accepted 
as a fact, but raised to the dignity of an ideal or of a mystery. The 
political integration around a rational goal was replaced by a 
mystical integration around the irrational, precivilized folk concept. 

Herder, who can be regarded as the first representative of Ger- 
man nationalism and of folk nationalism generally, was influenced 
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by Rousseau’s stress upon the primitive and precivilized stages of 
human development, the natural folkdom of “unspoiled” peoples. 
The youthful Storm and Stress movement in Germany, in some 
ways a forerunner of German nationalism, rejected the classic and 
universal norms and canons and emphasized originality, dus Ur- 
avncbslgey that which grows out of its own deep roots without in- 
fluence from outside, The Rousseau an contrast of nature and 
civilization, of sentiment and reason, was here taken up with a new 
and aggressive stress upon the creative character of the artist’s 
unique, incomparable, and unequaled passion. But neither Herder 
nor the Storm and Stress had any political ^^dll: the one discovered 
the folk as the source of all cultural creativeness and inspiration, 
the other proclaimed the uniqueness of the artist in revolt against 
societ^L Only in 1806, after the existing political order had com- 
pletely disintegrated, was the cultural concept of the folk politi- 
cized, and the uniqueness of the folk proclaimed as an aggressive 
factor in the struggle against Western society and civilization. 
Then the seeds sown in the second half of the eighteenth century 
began to bear strange fruit in the nationalism of German romanti- 
cism with its violent opposition not only to France, but to the 
principles of the French Revolution and of the eighteenth century, 
to the liberal and humanitarian cliaracter of the nationalism of 1776 
and 1789. Western nationalism seemed to be something artificial, 
a creation of politicians and political movements, while German 
nationalism appeared spontaneous, inspired by nature itself, spring- 
ing from the depths of the past, rooted not in universal and rational 
principles, but in an individual and indigenous folk genius. 

Yet the new emphasis in Germany upon indigenous originality 
was partly due to foreign influence, that of Rousseau and of a gen- 
eral European current, which, rising in England, found its most 
lasting and decisive expression in Germany. The sentimentalism and 
the melancholy of Samuel Richardson’s “Clarissa” (1748) and 
“Sir Charles Grandison” (1753), of Edward Young’s “Night 
Thoughts,” and the antiquarian revival of supposed Celtic legends 
of the third century in the works of James Maepherson (“Frag- 
ments of Ancient Poetry Collected in the Highlands of Scotland,” 
“Fingal,” and “The Works of Ossian”), and finally Thomas 
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Percy’s “Reliques of Ancient English Poetry” (1765), exercised 
a much deeper influence in Germany than in England. They were 
translated in many editions and greeted as the revelation of deep 
originality and of the wealth of primitive folk spirit. Thomas 
Percy’s “Northern Antiquities” made the old Nordic legends pre- 
served in the Edda better known. They inspired Klopstock to re- 
place Greek inytholog)^ by the newly discovered Germanic leg- 
ends, which opened out a new German past, unknown to the Ger- 
man humanists of the Renaissance. These truly, or supposedly, 
ancient sources were not received in an e.xclusively nationalistic 
spirit in "the eighteenth century; the decisive fact was less the dis- 
covery of Germanic folklore than the appreciation of the original 
folk genius of any people or race. Ossian aroused a similar en- 
thusiasm for Greek and Hebrew folklore. Primitive antiquity, in 
which man supposedly felt near the sources of Nature and mani- 
fested a freshness of inspiration which later dried up under the dust 
of civilization, was now regarded as the age not only t)f the noble 
savage but also of the blind singer. The writers of the Homeric and 
the biblical epics appeared as nameless poets and seers who were 
the mouth of spontaneous folk song, Blackwell had insisted in 1735 
on the “naturalness” of Plomer; Wood emphasized in his “Essay on 
the Original Genius of Homer” (1769) the kinship with Ossian, 
botli expressing the heroic spirit of their people; Robert Lowth 
(1710-1787), an Englisli divine and professor of poetry at Oxford, 
delivered “Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews.” Johann 
David Michaelis, a leading German theologian, and for many years 
editor of the Gdtthiger Gelehrte Anzeigev, translated Lowth’s 
book in 1758, and Elamann was so impressed by it that he called 
the Jews the “most alive springs of antiquity” {die lebeiidigsten 
Quelle?? des Altertuim)^ compared with whom Greeks and Romans 
were only “perforated wells” {durcbldcberte Briiime??):^' 

Thus the influence of Rousseau and of England merged in the 
rising stream of German thought which was to stress the originality 
and the peculiarity of national tradition as against universal stand- 
ards and values. It may appear strange at first glance that the revolt 
against Western civilization and influence, which the Storm and 
Stress and German Romanticism proclaimed, was inspired by 
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Western sources. This process of cultural contact and reaction is 
discernible throughout the history of modem nationalism, Russian 
Slavophilism, which insisted upon Russian autochthonous and in- 
digenous forces against Germany’s preponderant influence upon 
Russian civilization, owed its inspiration to German Romanticism. 
The rejection of Western influences by later Indian nationalists and 
^ their turning to aboriginal traditions was due to an intensified study 
of European critics of modern civilization. Many fundamental 
thoughts of Italian Fascism were received from French sources, 
and some of the most important concepts of National Socialism 
are to be found in the writings of Maurice Barres. But what had 
been a minor cult in English, French, or American thought, with- 
out any popular influence and often of purely ephemeral signifi- 
cance, became a most powerful and even decisive aspect of nation- 
alism among the Germans, the Russians, and the Indians. Literary 
ventures in the West often became great and swelling movements 
east of the Rhine and the Alps, threatening the dikes built by the 
discipline of rationalism and the traditions of law and liberty. That 
was the fate of Burke’s influence, whose thoughts in his old age 
fell nowhere on more fertile soil than in Germany; that was above 
all the fate of Rousseau’s influence, in so far as he had rejected the 
artfulness of civilization for the freedom of nature, and had de- 
manded that education be based upon the natural man, cleansed of 
the alien influences of civilization which could only falsify the 
organic growth from within. “What his genius had thrown out in 
a moment of inspiration, was systematized in Germany.” 

Contemporary German historians praise Herder and the Storm 
and Stress highly, because their discovery of the folk prepared the 
rise of German nationalism.^® But Herder and the Storm and Stress 
can be called nationalistic only by a wide stretch of the imagina- 
tion; today’s German nationalism overlooks that no eighteenth 
century thinker — nor even Flerder — regarded the “reality” of the 
folk as the natural and therefore unchangeable and unchallengeable 
foundation of all history. Herder may be regarded as a lonely 
figure who lived in opposition to his time and country and died 
embittered because misunderstood, but he would be more than 
amazed to find ascribed to him an “organic-heroic mentality” 
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{organisch-hevoische Gesiimung) and “the categorical turning 
away from the theoretical spirit of the Enlightenment to the new 
German acting virility’' (die kategorisebe Wendung vovi theo- 
retiseben Geist der Azifklarujig zum iieuen deutscbezi Tatinen- 
schentum)!'^ Neither Klopstock nor Herder knew of, much less 
postulated or triumphantly proclaimed, a deep gulf and an unend- 
ing struggle between Western universal civilization and German 
culture, a struggle in whicii Germans today see the fundamental 
feature of modern intellectual history.'^" Herder and his generation 
were too deeply steeped in universal civilization to think of reject- 
ing it. Though Herder prepared the folk nationalism which arose 
in revolt against Western and universal civilization, the responsi- 
bility for this development does not rest upon him; he was the man 
who sowed the seeds which were to fall on too fertile a soil and 
to grow into a harvest which the sower would probably never have 
recognized and would almost certainly have repudiated. 

Though German nationalism received one of its main founda- 
tions in Flerder’s folk concept, the conditions for its growth were 
created by two other movements, which in their origins and in 
their whole outlook were fundamentally opposed to it — the En- 
lightenment and Prussianism, Neither the thinkers of the Enlighten- 
ment nor the builders of the Prussian state thought of German 
nationalism, nor could they ever have dreamed that out of the soil 
they were tilling such a strange flower would grow, so different 
and even entirely opposite to all original intentions. The Enlighten- 
ment, and to a lesser degree Pietism, broke the grip of rigid ortho- 
doxy on German life; but \^diile in England rationalism and Puri- 
tanism fused in the rise of modern English nationalism, in Germany 
Enlightenment and Pietism remained alien to nationalism and to 
political life. 

Eighteenth century Prussia aroused in some Germans an under- 
standing for, and an interest in, political life and the forces of 
history. Prussia had not grown from any organic or folkish founda- 
tions, it was the product of the conscious will of princes under the 
influence of the enlightened and rational statecraft of the West. 
Consisting of several non-contiguous territories brought together 
by dynastic interests, it was neither a geographic entity, a home- 
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land, nor a racial entity; it was an idea, and as such it began to 
exercise an attraction upon many Germans who were not born in 
Prussia, and who only in mature years decided to enter the service 
of the Prussian state. Neither Prussianisni nor Enlightenment tried 
to form focal points for the growth of a German national senti- 
ment: Prussianism demanded the exclusive loyalty to the Prussian 
king and turned against any still lingering feeling of attachment 
to a wider German polity; Enlightenment, and later on Classicism, 
taught the harmonious perfection of the individual according to 
the universal norms of the European Republic of Letters, to which 
the greatest Prussian king was proud to belong. 

5 

The Enlightenment and eighteenth century Prussia had much in 
common. The greatest Prussian king, who became the center of 
the Prussian myth, was deeply imbued with the doctrines of the 
Enlightenment; he adopted the administrative technique and the 
economic maxims of the period, and through their application his 
country gained more in strength and cohesion than any other land 
east of the Rhine. But this adoption of Western doctrines and 
techniques and their extremely skillful application did not trans- 
form the social and spiritual foundation of the state; in spite of the 
king’s personal allegiance to the rational liberalism of the West, 
the country’s core remained strangely untouched. Prussia had 
risen as a land of colonizers and conquerors, of masters and docile 
serfs. The tradition of the Teutonic Knights had combined the 
lordly warrior ideal with the ascetic religious ideal of the monk 
and crusader into a rare amalgam of a compelling sense of duty and 
service and the proud reliance on domination and arms. Like the 
Puritans, the Prussians showed a passion for work and frugality: 
but what with the Puritans became the mark of a rising urban 
middle class, with the Prussians became the backbone of a con- 
servative rural aristocracy — ^in both cases producing efficiency, 
self-reliance, and thrift. 

Under the Hohenzollerns Prussia was united with Brandenburg, 
another march or colonial frontier land, in recently Slavonic terri- 
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to^)^ The dynastic policy of the ruling house added other terri- 
tories, but geographically and economically, in administration and 
local tradition, they all remained separate and diiferent lands. 
These domains, scattered on the plain of northeastern Germany 
which merges imperceptibly into the shapeless and endless prairies 
and forests of Poland and Russia, were united only by two things; 
the dynasty and the need of defending the long frontiers. Because 
of its poor natural resources and its lack of industry the state could 
be militarily strong only by a most efficient and economical ad- 
ministration and by giving precedence to the military over all 
other activities: for this the traditions of the Teutonic Knights 
offered a felicitous model and a strong foundation. The Enlighten- 
ment had developed in a liberal middle-class society with an opti- 
mistic, pacifist, and forward-looking disposition. Its technique, but 
not its inner meaning or its humanist and humanitarian implica- 
tions, was in Prussia grafted onto the traditional foundations of 
the militant aristocracy, animated by a rather pe.ssirnisric view of 
man. The grafting did not destroy these foundations but strength- 
ened them. The process was repeated and Prussia was again 
strengthened after i8od, when, under Baron vom Stein, she adopted 
some of the main technical and administrative reforms of the 
French Revolution in order to combat that Revolution and its 
spirit more successfully. Similarly Bismarck, after having success- 
fully challenged and destroyed liberal constitutionalism In the 
Prussia of the eighteen-sixties, later adopted some of its ounvard 
forms and adapted them to the services of an expanding and mod- 
ernized Prussia. 

Thus, enlightened rationalism in the service of power — not 
power in the service of reason, ethical goals, or human happiness 
— became the distinct character of a state which one of its repre- 
sentative historians, Otto Hintze, called the personification of the 
political power-idea. The Enlightenment also served Prussianism 
by the secularization of life and of ideals. The restraint which re- 
ligion liad imposed upon the Teutonic Knights vanished; the state, 
and the state alone, could now become the focus and fountainhead 
of all ethical life and the sole center of devotion. German historians 
and political scientists have clearly recognized this peculiar and 
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unique character of Prussia and of its new ethos in the eighteenth 
century Religion was only tolerated, as far as it was useful to the 
state. I?eace among the different religions and creeds became a 
governmental policy because it was a condition for the economic 
progress and the military strength of the country. The new ethos 
of the state expressed itself above all in the army, which was not 
only the one tie binding the different provinces into unity, and 
forging all their traditions into a new loyalty to a common ideal, 
but was the model for all life, permeating all social and private 
existence. 

The Prussian state was not built around the political ideal of 
liberty like the Western nations, nor around the cultural traditions 
of the German folk, nor around the natural factor of the German 
race: it was as remote from liberalism as from any German nation- 
alism. It was a conscious and political creation, like the modern 
nations of the West, and thus more akin to them than to later 
German nationalism; but it did not spring from the will of the 
people, or from a desire for greater justice and more human hap- 
piness, or from any generous message to mankind: it was the result 
of a will imposed upon the people from above. Hierarchy, au- 
thority, obedience, and devotion were the foundations of the army 
and of Prussianism. King, aristocracy, and people, each one within 
his rank, served the one idea. For this service the king had to be 
educated: the center of his education was the army. Frederick the 
Great wrote in his testament that the educators of the heir to 
the throne “must speak to him of the army with the same sacred 
veneration with which the priests speak of their imaginary divine 
revelation.” The privileged classes, upon which the structure of 
the state rested — the landowning aristocracy, the army officers, 
and the bureaucracy — were deeply respected because they served 
the state; the economic life, the promotion of agriculture and in- 
dustry, the system of taxation and expenditure, in fact everything 
was subordinated to the one central purpose of the power-state. 
The Prussian idea demanded the complete devotion of the individ- 
ual to the state, even the exdnction of personality. “Der preussische 
Staatsged alike beruhte auf der vollstan digen Hingabe des einzelnen 
an den Staat bis zum Ausldschen der Persbnlichkeit.” 
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Prussia’s growth represented a revolt against the German unity 
embodied in the Empire. Its complete indifference to the existence 
of a German nation extended also to the cultural field. Prussian 
political growth was unaccompanied by any regard for, or desire 
of cooperation from, German intellectual life. Frederick William 
I had no intellectual interests whatsoever; culture was distasteful 
and meant nothing to him; he regarded Leibniz as a “good for 
nothing, not even fit to be a sentry” {einen Kerl, der 2U gar 7 iicbts, 
mcbt eimnal %imt Scbildvjachestehen^ taiige)!"^ Frederick II was a 
highly cultured man, but in a long life, filled with writings and 
studies, he remained indifferent to German intellectual life and 
had no desire to learn anything about it even after it had reached 
during his own lifetime a high, and in many ways fascinating, 
level. The growth of Prussia was dominated by only one goal — 
power; by only one norm — Prussia. Everything else counted only 
in so far as it served that goal and norm. 

By 1680 Berlin was still a very small town in a sparsely popu- 
lated, and economically and culturally backward, country. Towns 
east of the Elbe had a different background from tho.se in western 
Germany, which dated from before the rise of princely power and 
had known centuries of great wealth and cultural flowering; those 
in eastern Germany were founded by princes and barons and were 
mostly poor — whatever they had, they owed to the princes. When 
the Great Elector died in 1688, his capital had only about 20,000 
inhabitants, though it had grown considerably in his long reign 
(having only 6,000 inhabitants at the beginning) . He had welcomed 
to Berlin approximately the same number of Huguenot refugees, 
which accounted for the rise of its prosperity and industrial life, 
and for the fast growth of French cultural infliuence — later con- 
sciously cultivated by Frederick I and his wife Sophia Charlotte, 
the sister of George I of England, who desired to model Berlin on 
Versailles. He assumed in 1701 the title of a King in Prussia, en- 
larged and beautified the capital, founded the Prussian Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, drew foreign scholars to his court, and tried in 
every way ro impress the world by the splendor and refinement of 
his new Athens on the Spree. 

His successor, Frederick William I (1713-1740), despised and 
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hated this imitation of Athens; he wished to create a Sparta, and 
one which would not be an imitation. Pie had only one passion and 
he molded the state to its perfect image and instrument: the crea- 
tion of a powerful army. He was frugal and thrifty, hard-working 
and conscientious, without ambition or imagination in any field 
but the strictly military. Even in that field he had not the genius 
of a general (he never fought a war), though he had all the talents 
of a glorified drill sergeant. He was extremely rude and boorish, 
and despised all intellectual refinement, regarding arts and letters 
as devil’s works and a criminal waste of time. He saw only one 
taslc for everybody: the art of warfare for men, keeping house for 
women. As a statesman he wished above all to imbue the nobility 
of the different provinces with this spirit and to attach them to 
himself and to service in his army. While his predecessors had 
accepted as officers capable men from all countries and all walks of 
life, he confined himself to the sons of the Prussian nobility; they 
were discouraged or forbidden to enter, as they had formerly done 
freely, the services of any other prince.®® 

It was his son Frederick II (1740-1786) who first revealed the 
true power of Prussia. The father had been a simple man; the son, 
who liad grown up in hostility to his father, was a complex char- 
acter: an apparently un-Prussian youth, he became the great master 
and instrument of Prussianism. He was not a drill sergeant but a 
great general, not a cautious house father but a statesman who took 
great risks and masterfully played the game of unscrupulous di- 
plomacy, He spent his youth in the happy pursuit of arts and 
letters and remained faithful to them throughout his life, writing 
copiously on philosophy, history, and literature, and seeking the 
company of writers, scholars, and reformers. He shared the phil- 
anthropic and humanitarian views of the age, its faith in reason, 
its fight against prejudices and for enlightening the human mind 
and ennobling its passions. As a young prince he dreamed of 
peoples governed by wise philosophers, guided by a blending of 
Stoicism and secularized Christianity; one year before he ascended 
the throne he wrote a refutation of Machiavelli’s “Prince.” But 
from his early youth he burned with desire for power and glory, 
with an elemental and almost demonic ambition to make Prussia 
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a great power. Rarely has an irrational ambition for power used 
rational methods and abilities so efficiently and pursued its ambi- 
tions with such complete devotion. He subordinated his humani- 
tarian ideas to the needs of power politics in international relations 
and in domestic policy, where the people were overburdened with 
merciless exactions in the interest of war and diplomacy. In every- 
thing touching the success of his policy he was as hard as his 
father. “As far as one can see, Frederick never regarded the bar- 
barity of his militarism as a problem, nor did he think about it; he 
never tried to introduce more ethical or more humane principles 
into its foundations. He did not illuminate the dark depths of the 
power of the state with the light of his humanitariani.sm.” 

While the prince had condemned Machiavelli’s unethical au- 
tonomy of power politics, the king became its most grandiose em- 
bodiment. In the way in wliich he broke or interpreted treaties, 
suddenly attacked unprepared adversaries with a well prepared 
army, and started unprovoked aggression for personal glory and 
the greatness of his state, he was Machiavclli’s perfect disciple; but 
he was never that with a clear conscience. Yet necessities of power 
politics — he regarded himself as sole judge of whether these neces- 
sities existed — justified, in his opinion, any abandonment of the 
philosophical principles in which he believed- In the preface of 
1743 to his Histoire de inon Temps he wrote: *‘I hope that poster- 
ity, for whom I am writing, will distinguish in me the philosopher 
from the prince and the lionest man from the politician. I must 
confess that it is very difficult to preserve decency and purity, 
when one is thrown into the great political whirlpool of Europe. 
One sees oneself permanently in danger of being betrayed by one’s 
allies.” (In this apology Frederick conveniently forgot that he had 
started the betrayals and had shown himself an unsurpassed master 
of that art, so that he was always less in danger of being betrayed 
by others than others were of being betrayed by him.) “One finds 
oneself finally before the terrible decision of choo,sing either to 
sacrifice one’s people or one’s word.” (The happiness and peace 
of Frederick’s people were endangered by nothing except his own 
ambitions.) “One can regard the urge for aggrandizement as the 
foundation of all government, from the smallest to the greatest.” 
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(Here the “realism” of power politics shows its lack of realism in 
observation of reality and ascribes its own motives to everybody 
else in an effort of self-j us tifi cation; expansionist dynamism is by 
no means the foundation of all government.) “The passions of 
princes know no other restraint than the limit of their power.” ” 
And twenty-five years later, in 1768, he wrote in his testament to 
his successor: “Keep well in mind tliat there is no great prince who 
does not harbor the idea of extending his dominion.” To the 
humanitarian philosopher, expansion and empire seemed the mark 
of greatness. 

Though Frederick’s Prussia was administered according to the 
rational and mechanisric principles of the age, the educated classes 
were not encouraged to grow up to political maturity, nor were 
the people a living concern of the state. Frederick did not think 
of any national foundation or any linguistic uniformity for his 
kingdom. Fie regarded the squirearchy of the lands east of the 
Elbe as his real realm; he was willing to exchange the Duchy of 
Cleves and the Counties of Mark and Ravensburg on the Rhine for 
Saxon lands and to hand them over to France, because he could 
not assimilate them to his eastern possessions. Fie was as willing to 
accept Polish subjects as Germans; the qualitative character of the 
population did not count — what niattered was the quantitative 
accretion of power in potential soldiers and economic resources. 
What Frederick demanded was the personal loyalty of his subjects, 
but not loyalty to a Prussian nation; the love of fatherland of 
which he sometimes spoke was with him a utilitarian consideration 
based on the actual material welfare which individuals derived 
from their state, not an emotional tie or a spiritual force.®® 

The same utilitarian conception of patriotism was professed in 
the pamphlet “Vom Tode fiirs Vaterland” by Thomas Abbt 
(1738-1766), then, in 1761, professor of philosophy at the Prussian 
university of Franlcfurt an dcr Oder. Fie was not a Prussian 
himself. Fie was born in Ulm in southern Germany, and he died 
as a Lutheran divine in Biickeburg, the capital of the small princi- 
pality of Schaumburg-Lippe, where Herder became his successor. 
Characteristically, the pamphlet started: “I do not know by what 
unhappy accident the opinion is almost generally held that only 
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a republican can be proud of his fatherland and that in monarchies 
the fatherland is nothing more than a mere name, an empty illu- 
sion.” As a loyal subject, for the time being, of the King of Prussia, 
Abbt intended, when the Seven Years’ War was at its height, to 
plead for the readiness of the Prussians to die for their king. Noth- 
ing was further from the mind of the author than any feeling of 
nationalism. But even in the simple duties towards one’s prince, 
Abbt regarded himself as a very lonely voice amidst a general 
refusal to understand patriotism. He complained that nobody 
wished to hear of death for the fatherland; even officers, who were 
paid for their readiness to get killed, and for whom soldiering was 
the only way of gaining a living, lauglied at the idea and called it 
ridiculous. Abbt’s famous pamphlet is the best proof of the com- 
plete lack of patriotism at the middle of the eighteenth century, 
even in Prussia.®® 
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Though Frederick’s successes did not arouse any patriotic feeling 
in the educated classes and left the masses indifferent, they raised 
the level of German statecraft and inspired praise and song. In a 
famous passage of “Dichtung und Wahrheit” Goethe pointed out 
that “der erste wahre und hohere eigentliclie Lebensgehalt kani 
dutch Friedrich den Grossen und die Taten des Siebenjahrigen 
Krieges in die deutsche Poesie.” ““ Some of these poets were well 
known in their day, like Johann Peter Vz (1720-1796), Johann 
Wilhelm Ludwig Gleim (1719-1803), who participated in the 
Second Silesian War and wrote the “Preussische Kriegslieder in 
den Feldziigen 1756 und 1757 von einem Grenadier,” and Ewald 
Christian von Kleist (1715-1759)1 who was born in Pomerania, 
served first in the army of the King of Denmark, joined Frederick’s 
army in 1740, and died of a wound received at Kunersdorf. But 
all their poems were devoid of even the slightest German or Prus- 
sian national feeling. They sang a primitive and poorly expressed 
love for the Prussian army and military success. In a characteristic 
beginning Gleim’s famous “Schlachtgesang vor der Schlaclit bei 
Prag” derided the Austrian soldier and praised Frederick: 
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Was kannst du? ToJpatsch iind Pandur, 

Soldat und Offizier! 

Was kannsr du? Flieheii kannst du nur; 

Und siesen konnen wir. 

Wir kommen; zittre) Deinen Tod 
Verkiiiidigt Ross und Alann! 

Wir kommen, unser ICriegesgott, 

IdeJd Friedrich, ist voran! 

And on a higher poetical level Kleist’s “Ode an die preussische 
Armee” was animated by the same primitive feelings: 

Uiuiberwundnes Fleer, mit dein Tod und Verderben 
In Legionen Feinde dri ngt, 

Um das dcr frohe Sieg die giildnen Fliigel schwingt, 

O Fleer, bereit zum Siege n oder Sterbenl . . , 

Die NacKwelt wird auf dich als auf ein Muster sehen; 

Die kunft’geii Helden ehren dich, 

Ziehii dich den Romern vor, dem Ciisar Friedrich, 

Und Boh mens Felsen sind dir ewige Trophaen, 

These few poets did not create a Prussian period of German 
civilization: that civilization owed its inspiration and strength in 
the eighteenth century to entirely different sources. The new 
Prussian state remained alien to the German intellectuals and to 
the German masses. The former were too deeply imbued with 
universal cosmopolitanism and ethical humanism, the latter too 
concerned with their own little personal destinies and too averse 
to all political aspirations, not to be repulsed by Prussia’s mili- 
tarism, Antipathy to the Prussian way of life was expressed all 
over Germany. Friedrich Nicolai, traveling in southern Germany 
in 1780, wrote that “these free people look down upon us poor 
people from Brandenburg as slaves.” “ Wieland voiced the same 
sentiment; “King Frederick is certainly a great man, but may God 
save us from the fate of living under his cane or scepter.” Fred- 
erick’s often heralded “liberalism” was characterized by Lessing 
in a letter to Nicolai from Flambnrg on August 25, 1769: “Vienna 
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Storm and Stress and friend of the young Goethe, wrote a comedy 
called “Der Hofmeister oder A^orteile der Privaterziehung.” In the 
second scene of its fifth act Rehaar summed up the popular wisdom 
of the period by preferring students to officers. Students, he said, 
though bad enough, ‘'still have some honesty left, but the officers) 
They make mothers out of maidens, and neither dogs nor cocks 
crow about it; that is the result of their courage, for he who has 
courage is capable of all vices.” In 1776 in another comedy, called 
“Die Soldaten,” Lcnz bitterly commented on officers and soldiers: 
“O soldierly profession, what caricatures thou makest of men!” 
A decade later the infiuenrial journalist P. A. Winlcopp wrote in 
his Deutsche Zuschauer that a nation is happy “when it possesses 
neither fortifications nor guns, nor soldiers, a profession which has 
produced so much evil and misery and so little good in human 
society.” Or, as he expressed it at another time in an outcry against 
standing armies: “Put the possibility of an invasion by a neighbor 
into one scale, and into the other put all the misery, all the disrup- 
tion of family life, all the moral evils and cruelties permitted in 
many standing armies, and then ask whether the sum of all these 
evils in a period of fift)^ years does nor immensely outweigh all 
that the most cruel enemy could do to a country*” 

When Frederick was sometimes praised in his later years by his 
subjects or by other Germans, be was lauded not for Ins military 
glory and victories, but for the wise self-limitation with whicli he 
used the years after his three great wars to improve the administra- 
tion and the economic conditions. But neither Fredericlc’s heroic 
career nor his enlightened administration aroused any truly patri- 
otic feelings in the Prussian people. One year before the king’s 
death a pastor in AVelschleben near Magdeburg, Christian Ludwig 
Flahnzog, published his “Patriotische Predigten oder Predigten zur 
Beforderung der Vaterlandsliebe fur die Landleute in den preus- 
sischeii Sraaten” — patriotic sermons which were necessary, he 
stated, because there was no other country in which patriotism 
was as unknown as in Prussia. Frederick’s rule did not inspire 
patriotism in his subjects. Goethe, who visited Berlin in 1778, re- 
ceived the impression of a great machine in which every individual 
was only a wheel without a will of his own, kept in motion only 
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by Frederick.®® The king himself in his later years felt his extreme 
loneliness and the indifference around him; his contempt for men 
developed into a bitter misanthropy. Fie was reported to have ex- 
claimed shortly before his death: “I am tired of ruling over slaves/’ 
A'lirabeau, who was in Berlin at Frederick’s funeral, noticed the 
general indifference of the people. “So that is the end, after so 
many victorious battles, after so much glory, after a rule full of 
miracles for almost half a century) One was tired of him, almost 
to the point of hating him.” 

Thus, Frederick’s long and niemorablc reign was a military 
despotism, kept efficient and relatively benevolent by the person 
of the enlightened monarch. In 1764 a decree was necessary, 
formally forbidding military authorities to interfere in civilian 
jurisdiction or punish subjects and peasants.™ Of the peasantry in 
the German-Slavonic lands east of the Elbe a great European 
historian recently said: “The more I learned of Germany, the 
more obvious it seemed to me that her discipline, her spirit of 
obedience, her militarism, and her lack of political al^ility and un- 
derstanding, were largely explained by the renaissance of serfdom 
that occurred in the sixteenth century. In these respects there is 
a profound and radical difference between Germany and the Occi- 
dental countries. But for the almost universal serfdom to the east 
of the Elbe, could Lutheranism ever have spread as it did, and 
could the organization of the Prussian state have been conceiv- 
able?” ” A German historian of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury summed up the importance of the reign of Frederick II in 
words which seem conclusive and just:“AVhile free and politically 
mature peoples take pride in achieving greatness through their own 
efforts and regard their rulers only as guardians and administrators 
of what they themselves have won and created, the subjects of 
Frederick 11 felt only the greatness of tlieir king and took every 
occasion to impress this greatness upon others. Thus the Prussian 
people developed that peculiar royalist trait which has remained 
characteristic of them until today, that propensity by which they 
wish to owe everything to their rulers, nothing to themselves.’* 

Prussian efficiency and spirit of duty, however, contrasted favor- 
ably with the spirit of most of the other German states of the time 
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and actracted activ^e and energecic men from all parts of Germany 
to Prussian service. But under Frederick’s successors an entirely 
different regime developed, devoid of the Spartan virtues con- 
sidered to be characteristic of Prussia. The people immediately, 
and almost jubilantly, turned to the new regime and groveled be- 
fore the favorites and mistresses of Frederick’s successor. Bereaved 
of its soul, Frederick’s state collapsed in i8d 6, not so mncli through 
a military defeat as through a disintegration of the whole structure. 
Only under the influence of the French Revolution, directed 
against it, were the foundations of the Prussia state rebuilt and 
strengthened by the cultivation of a Prussian nationalism which 
soon was to merge into, and sliape, German nationalism. 

Frederick II would have been as little able to understand a 
Prussian, as a German, nationalism.^^ He remained faithful to the 
cosmopolitan rationalism of his youth: it seemed to him to be the 
fulfiliment not only of his own age but of all ages. It was with 
much more than graceful flattery that he wrote to Voltaire on 
July 24, 1777: “Pour mol, je me console d’avoir vecu dans le 
siecle de Voltaire; cela me suffit.” When in 1743 he restored the 
Academy of Berlin as the “Academic Royale des Sciences et Belles- 
Lettres de Prusse,” a Frenchman, the matiiematician and astrono- 
mer Maupertuis, was made its first president; and after his death 
in 1759, the presidency was offered to Voltaire’s friend, the phi- 
losopher and scientist, Jean d’Alembert. Through Frederick’s per- 
sonal initiative the Academy chose French and not Latin as the 
language of its proceedings and publications.’’'^ Frederick remained 
faithful to the tastes of his youth; throughout his life he preferred 
Pope to Shakespeare, Virgil to Plomer. Unnoticed by him, the 
taste and the cultural conditions had changed completely. One 
year before his rise to the throne lie had expressed a wish for a 
more civilized Germany. 

Ah! quand verrai-je enfin ma sterile patrie 
Reformer de son gout I’antique barbaric, 

Offrir un doux asyle aux beaux arts negliges, 
Rechauffer leur ardeur, dans son sein proteges, 

Et faisant refleurir I’esprit et le genie, 

Rendre la gloire aux arts, et les arts a la vie.^" 
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He had been king of the politically most active German state for 
thirty-seven years when in a letter of December 17, 1777, he told 
Voltaire of an argument which he had had with the Count de 
jMontmorency-Laval, who wished to learn German, and whom 
Frederick tried hard to dissuade because no good German authors 
existed to make the effort worth while.’^ He had not noticed that 
meanwhile a great German literature had come into being, a litera- 
tiire of universal importance, in which nationalism had as little 
place as it had in German political life and aspirations of that 
period. 
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The second European Renaissance of the end of the scv^entccnth 
century reached Germany almost a century later; like the first 
Renaissance it became a literary and intellectual movement rather 
than a factor molding political and social life. Spiritually it reno- 
vated Germany, politically it remained inconsequential. As in 
Russia a century later, a rich flowering of literature was paral- 
leled by the inability of the educated class to transform the state; 
state and society remained separate, as if belonging to two differ- 
ent worlds, in Germany until the later nineteenth century, in 
Russia until the twentieth century; and then in botli cases the stare 
molded and shaped the society. The life of great spiritual intensity 
in eighteenth century Germany was a private life. There was no 
public opinion comparable to that of England or France.” All 
Germans were convinced of the necessity of blind obedience to 
the established authorities, whatever their wortli.^^ German au- 
thors spoke of a natural inclination of the people to be subject, to 
serve to the point of self-denial, to be imposed upon. Some of the 
young poets and writers grandiloquently challenged despotism, 
yet their challenges were abstract theorizing which did not come 
to life outside the printed page. Helfrich Peter Sturz (173^-1779), 
a well known writer of the period, admonished the stormy youth: 
“Don’t defy the princes, youth intoxicated with liberty, you, who 
perhaps will kneel at their feet when you have become a man. They 
do not merit your poetical zeal, because many of them are friendly 
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and good and give bread even to those who hate princes!” These 
admonitions were reaiiy superfluous; the young men knew the 
reality only too well themselves. They agreed with Sturz, who 
wrote some years later, in an anonymous article “On Patriotic 
Pride,” that “fatherland and liberty are in our language not much 
more than sounds without meaning.” 

patriotism or nationalism was only rarely mentioned, and then 
without any emotional feeling or deeper meaning. Yet the con- 
cerns of the period pointed in the direction of a nascent national 
feeling. Everywhere the new rationalism and humanism not only 
acted as a powerful leaven within the stagnant and traditional 
bounds of intellectual life, but aroused a new interest in man, his 
origin.?, his development, and the forms of his social life; scholars 
and amateurs began to collect documents and to inquire into the 
past of their countries or towns. The new rationalism led to a new 
critical understanding of history in an effort to rationally explain 
the past. This new understanding spread cautiously to the religious 
field and helped to deepen the slowly growing feeling of tolerance. 
Religion lost some of its dogmatic rigidity, in the more advanced 
circles it became synonymous with rational and universal morality, 
with pbilantbropk and hwnanitas. The new popular philosophy 
aroused an interest not only in nature and mankind, but also in 
the sentiments and situations of the individual, in sociological and 
psychological discoveries. In the intellectual domain it was an age 
of great self-confidence, great daring, and great curiosity. As in 
seventeenth century England, natural science and experiments be- 
gan to fascinate many minds. The new humanitarianism wished to 
bring the blessings of enlightenment also to the common man, to 
liberate him from the darkness of ignorance and superstition. Eber- 
iiard Rochow (1734-1805) tried to organize the elementary and 
especially the village schools in Prussia. Under the influence of 
Rousseau’s and with the help of the Prince of Anhalt, 

Johann Bernhard Basedow (1723-1790) founded in 1774 a school 
in Dessau, called Phllanthropinum, in which he stressed the im- 
portance of physical education, of instruction in the mother 
tongue, and of the study of the natural sciences and of modern 
languages in addition to the ancieiit.®° 
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Yet when the words “patriotism” and “nationalism” were men- 
tioned it was remarkable how little content these concepts held 
and how fundamentally they differed from anything wliich later 
was known as nationalism. A pioneer in the field, Johann Georg 
Zimmermann (1728-1795), a Swiss physician who had traveled in 
the Netherlands and in France, published in Zurich in i ■j 6 H an 
essay “Vom Nationalstolze.” His psychological approach led 
him to some just observations about the fact that “every nation 
contemplates itself through the medium of self-conceit, and draws 
conclusions to its own advantage, which individuals then adopt 
to themselves with complacency, because they confound and 
interweave their private and their national character,” and that 
“the vanity of mankind has ever filled the immense vacuity beyond 
the autlientic memorials of die origin of every nation witli fabu- 
lous history.” But he was no nationalist: for him national pride 
meant pride in liberty; patriotism, only a utilitarian gratitude for 
advantages assured by constitutional freedom. Patriotism could 
only mean, to quote bis conclusion in Chapter 14, “the pride of 
the republican, a feeling of the advantages of liberty, equality, 
tranquillity iind happiness, tvhich raises him above the .subject of 
a despot.” Only in the second edition of his Essay did he add a 
chapter discussing the possibility of national pride in a monarchy. 

More important for the early discussion of German patriotism 
was the pamphlet “Von dem deutschen Nationalgeist” (1765) by 
Friedrich Karl von Moser (1723-1798). He was one of the few 
“German” patriots of the century, feeling loyalty for the Empire 
as a whole. In Swabia, his homeland, the imperial tradition sur- 
vived in the motley array of many small sovereign princes, estates, 
and cities. His father, Johann Jakob Moser (1701-1785), one of 
the most productive scholars in German constitutional law, had 
warmly defended the existing imperial constitution. He was an 
upright and courageous man and had dared to defy Duke Karl 
Eugen of VVurttemberg, one of the minor German despots of the 
time, who was famous as an extravagant patron of art, a merchant 
in soldiers, and founder of the Karlsschule which the young Fried- 
rich Schiller attended for seven years. In a conflict between the 
Estates and the Duke in 1759 Moser took the side of the former, 
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and in spite of the Duke’s threats, stuck to his opinion with words 
unheard of in the Germany of his time: “I am not a serf, but a 
freeborn German, and I will live and die as such,” for which the 
Duke kept him without a trial for five years in painful imprison- 
ment. 

Afany tliough tf ul Germans shared his appreciation of the exist- 
ing imperial constitution. It prevented the development of a strong 
and coerci\'e state in Germany, a fact as important for the growth 
of Jibert^^ nncl manifold individuality within, as for the preserva- 
tion of European peace without. It was regarded as a safeguard 
against despotic uniformity and against the formation of a strong 
aggressive power in the center of the continent. Wieland in ly So 
praised the imperial constitution because the Germans could find 
refuge from a despotic prince in a neighboring territory and could 
choose among tlie many states the one which was most conducive 
to the unhampered development of their individual faculties. Wie- 
laiid was convinced that as long as the Germans preserved the 
existing order, “no great civilized people in the world will enjoy 
a iiigher degree of human and civic liberty and be more secure 
against political and ecclesiastical subjugation and serfdom than 
the Germans.” Johann Stephan Putter, whose “Plistorische Ent- 
wicklung der heutigen Staatsverfassung des Deutschen Reichs” 
(1786) was the most authoritative treatise on German constitu- 
tional law of the period, warned “the peace-loving world against 
the pernicious hour of German unity” and ended his praise of the 
Holy Roman Empire with the fervent admonition: “Woe to the 
liberty of the continent, when the hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
man bayonets should ever obey one ruler! In the second half 
of the eighteenth century the Empire still seemed destined to con- 
tinue for an indefinitely long period. The Germans did not pay 
much regard to it; they liked it for its peacefulness, and except for 
the ambitious plans of Prussia there was scarcely any animosity 
toward it. There was hostility to Prussia, for, to quote Treitschke, 
“this land of arms appeared to the Germans as an immense bar- 
racks. Only the resounding goose step of the giant Potsdam grena- 
diers, the harsh words of command of the officers, and the cries of 
distress of the deserters, chased through the streets, rose from the 
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oppressive silence of the vast prison and were heard i[i the 
Reich.” 

These sentiments were sliared by Friedrich Karl von Moserj as 
a patriot he hated Frederick for his destruction of German unity, 
as a humanitarian he hated him for his military despotism. “As an 
adversary of the miles perpetnns and of military rule, in whicli he 
saw the cause of many evil signs of his time, he declared himself 
openly against tlie Berlin system. He tli ought it advisable to imitate 
Prussia’s civil administration, but impossible to imitate its military 
administration; and even if it should be possible, he thought it for- 
ever undesirable for the salvation of Gcrniajiy.” Bur his pleas 
for a German patriotism met with very little response; citaracter- 
istic was Thomas Abbt’s reply; “What kind of man does Herr 
von iVIoser demand r The German citizen? First he must point one 
the existence of a German interest in which all subjects of the 
different princes of Germany could participate according to com- 
mon laws and obligations. VVhen, however, there arc Prussian and 
Austrian subjects, when their princes have different interests, then 
it is no longer the duty of the Prussian or Austrian subject to in- 
quire what the German Reich requires of him; but only what he 
owes to his fatherland, that means to that land, the laws of which 
protect him and make him happy.” Thus one of the very few 
writers of the time who took any interest in patriotism at all re- 
jected uncompromisingly Moser’s German patriotism. 

8 

Moser’s patriotism was derived from many sources: the still 
lingering memory of ancient imperial greatness in Swabia, whose 
many diminutive territories regarded the emperor as a guarantor 
of their survival; the doctrine of the French philosophers, ndiich 
claimed that good government is not only a duty of the prince but 
a right of the people; above all, the influence of near-by republican 
Switzerland, where in 1758 Franz Urs Balthasar of Lucerne had 
published a pamphlet “Patriotische Traumc eines Eidgenossen von 
einem Mittel, die veraltete Eidgenossenschafe wieder zu verjungen” 
(Patriotic Dreams of a Confederate on iMeans of Rejuvenating the 
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Antiquated Confederation). This pamphlet was distributed by 
Isaak Iselin (1728-1782) of Basle, the leading Swiss enlightened 
philosopher, who founded in 1760 the Helvetische Gesellschaft— 
a society for the study of Swiss history, the education of a patriotic 
youth, and the promotion of a feeling of unity in the Confedera- 
tion — and was elected its president in 1764. His friend iVIoses 
Mendelssohn praised the society in the “Brief e, die Neueste Litera- 
tur betreffend,” and brought jVIoser and Iselin together. Under 
this influence Moser wrote his pamphlet on the German national 
spirit. 

He introduced it with what must have appeared to most readers 

a startling challenge. “We are one people, of one name and 
language, under one common head, under one body of laws de- 
termining our constitution, rights, and duties, united to one great 
common purpose of liberty, joined together for this important 
purpose in a national assembly more than one hundred years old, 
in inner might and strength the first empire in Europe, the royal 
crowns of which shine resplendently on German heads; and yet 
we have been for centuries a puzzle in our political constitution, 
a spoil for our neighbors, an object of their ridicule, . . . insensi- 
tive to the honor of our name, indifferent to the dignity of our 
laws, jealous of our head, distrustful of one another. German men, 
in whose breasts the name ‘Fatherland’ still lives, is it too harsh, or 
is it untrue, if one must confess in the name of one’s people: we do 
not know ourselves any longer, we are estranged from one an- 
other, our spirit has departed from us. . . . The indifference and 
coldness of one German province to another grows evermore, , . . 
We must again get acquainted with ourselves, again believe in one 
Fatherland, as we believe in one Christian Church.” To that end 
Moser demanded a new education emphasizing knowledge of the 
imperial constitution and traditions. 

In the pamphlet Moser for the first time used the word National- 
geist (a translation of A 4 ontesquieu’s esprit de nation) which later, 
as V oiks geist ^ played such a role in German nationalism. For 
Aloser the national spirit was nothing all-pervading, it was more 
of a legal concept than a vital reality. Of the several published 
answers to Afoser’s pamphlet only one, by an anonymous author^ — 
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probably Johann Jacob Bulau, town clerk of Zerbst — interpreted 
the national spirit in a broader sense. "I imagine,” he wrote in his 
“Noch etwas zuni deutschen Nationalgeiste,” “the national spirit 
is a peculiar quality, or the aggregate of all the peculiar qualities, 
by which a people differentiates itself from all others. These 
distinguishing qualities express themselves in all actions of all the 
members of the people, in general, and in the public actions under- 
taken by the people as people, in particular.'' Bvilau stressed the 
uniqueness of each national character and demanded a comparative 
study of the different ways in which these characters manifest 
themselves, in war and peace, in commerce and scholarship, in 
religion and law, and the changes which they undergo in history. 
He found Moser’s pamphlet lacking in an understanding of the 
national spirit. “Of the national spirit of the Germans lie has said 
nothing in his book, nothing conclusive at all. If the title was to 
correspond to the contents, it sliould have been ‘Of the Duty of 
Loyalty of the German Estates to Their Emperor,’ For he deals 
with that above all, and apparently lie identifies what others call 
patriotism with that alone.” 

Moser replied to Bulau in his “Patriotische Brief e,” published 
in 1767 in Frankfurt am Main, where the coronation of Joseph II 
as Roman Emperor had kindled many hopes. Here Moser made it 
clear that his national spirit was a political idea, much more akin 
to the concepts of the West, of Montesquieu and Iselin, than to 
later German Volksgeist. “In every political constitution there must 
be one great, one general idea, the pimctuin saliens, which repre- 
sents the vitalizing power of the national mind. If this idea gets 
hold of the mind of a whole people, if it becomes its conviction, its 
political creed, then it becomes its national spirit, the sum of the 
most noble and most important elements which leaven the general 
mentality of a people, without which nothing would remain but a 
caput moYtuwnr Such a national spirit, Moser thought, was needed 
in Germany. Patriotic teachers should teach German public law^ 
to the youth and thus restore the vitality of imperial tradition. 
“Though a cloud of prejudices hangs over us, be it far from me 
to regard as an impossibility what has become possible and real in 
other states by the combined courage and unity of wise, enlight- 
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ened, and iiiipardal men; and oh, may this gJorious clay soon dawn 
in full splendor!” With these words Moser concluded his “Von 
dcm deutschen Nationalgeist”; the example of the Helvetische 
Gesellsehaft u'as undoubtedly before his eyes. But in the Germany 
of his time he did not find the men to follow Jiis call. 

Moser continued to work for his idea in many publications, 
among them his fatrlotisches Archh (1784-1790), But he had to 
recognize the failure of his efforts. Germany seemed as far aAvay 
from liberty as from unity. Moser noted tiie growing despotism, 
for which he held Prussia and its insistence upon blind obedience 
responsible, and in which all his fair hopes withered. “The military 
spirit has spread from Berlin into all German lands and has taken 
hold of all minds and all governments wherever and as far as it 
could.” In spite of iMoser’s efforts German patriotism did not 
spread. As far as there was any mention of patriotism at all, it was 
purely utilitarian, a sense of dutiful gratitude for benefits con- 
ferred, confined to the existing territorial state. 

Such a patriotism had been suggested for Prussia by Abbr and 
for Austria by Joseph von Soiinenfels (i 73 3"i8i7). The latter, 
the son of a Jewish scholar who had been converted to Christianity, 
was one of the leading enlightened statesmen and ^vorked suc- 
cessfully for the abolition of torture, for the improvement of the 
penal procedure, and for the reform of the Viennese stage. He 
edited for some years a weekly called Der Mann ohne Vornrteil 
(The Man without Prejudice), and published in 1771 a little book 
“Ueber die Liebe des Vaterlands.” There he complained that “our 
hearts remain cold at the name Fatherland. This is because one 
cannot be strongly touched by something which one hardly knows, 
or knoy^' too little. ... In our ears the name Fatherland is only 
an insignificant sound, to the Roman or the Greek it sounded like 
the name of a beloved.” The young Goethe reviewed the book in 
the frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeige^i in 1772 and objected even to 
the limited utilitarian sense of patriotism: “If we find a place in 
the world where we can rest with our property, a field to feed us, 
a house to shelter us; have we not there the Fatherland? And have 
not thousands and thousands this in every state? And do they not 
live happily in this limitation? Why now this fruitless longing for 
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a sentiment that wc neither can have nor wish to have, which was 
and is only the result of a coincidence of many happy circum- 
stances in certain peoples and at certain epochs? Patriotism like 
file Roman! God protect us from it as from a giant ’s stature! We 
could not find any chair to sit on, any bed to lie on.” As late as 
May, 1793, Wieland wrote in his “Neuer Teiitscher McrUur” that 
for the last few years he had heard much about German patriotism, 
tvithout understanding what a German patriot was, or his duties, 
or how they could be harmonized with the duties which he owed 
to “the other nations which descended from one common ancestor 
with us Germans and who therefore arc our fellow men and 
brethren.’’ In his youth, he continued, he had been told much of 
his duties to God, to his fellow men, to himself, and also to the 
established authority; but of the duty tt) be a German patriot so 
little had been said that he could not remember ever having heard 
the name “German” mentioned in an honorable v^ay while the 
word Deutschtuvi (Germanism) liad been completely unknown. 

The German press showed a similar aloofness from any active 
concern with the political future of the nation. The first two 
German weeklies which could be called or^^ins of public opiiiion 
appeared after 1720 in Zurich and Plamburg, cities with republi- 
can traditions, where the middle classes first found the courage to 
express their own morality and their own case, By the end of the 
century several important monthlies were published, like Moser’s 
Patriotisebes Archw^ the Berlhriscbe Moiiatsscbrift, and August 
Ludwig von Schlozer’s Staatsmizeigen'’’^ These periodicals did not 
claim the right to influence the princes or to doubt tlie wisdom of 
their governments. Only in Hanover, thanks to English influence, 
was the situation somewhat better. The University of Gottingen, 
the Georgia Augusta, founded in 1734 by George II, became Ger- 
many’s leading university, especially in history and political sci- 
ence; as its professor, Schlozer enjoyed there a liberty unknovvm 
elsewhere in Germany. But even he was only allowed to criticize 
or satirize the small German princes — never Prussia, Austria, or 
his own government. Only once did he dare mild criticism of a 
I'lanoverian government institution, the Post Office. Immediately 
he was warned not to commit such an act of arrogance again, and 
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he printed in his monthly a humble apology: “Thank God I have 
never been capable of the ridiculous presumption that my journal 
was entitled to judge or to enlighten government officers in their 
administration.” 

The limit set to the hopes of the German publicists was made 
clear in an article “A New Way to the Immortality of Princes” 
in the Beriiiihcbe Momtsscbrift of 1787. The author advised tlie 
princes to educate their peoples gradually towards self-govern- 
ment, and then to renounce voluntarily their power and to estab- 
lish a republic. Tims a prince would bestow liberty and patriotism 
upon his people, win tlieir hearts, and gain immortal glory. The 
article was not meant as a satire, but as a serious suggestion; the 
message of the political liberty and the patriotism of free peoples 
had reached Germany, but the people were so accustomed to 
accepting guidance and direction from above that the realization 
of human dignity and civil liberty seemed to be possible only by 
the grace of the prince or by order of the authorities. A'lost Ger- 
man intellectuals approved of and admired for other peoples, or 
in the realm of ideas, that which none wished or dared to visualize 
as a reality for Germany. Few had a deeper understanding of the 
moral significance and the political and human greatness of the 
French Revolution than Kant, and few remained so faithful to 
their original enthusiasm for it. Yet the same Kant demanded from 
every subject unconditional obedience to the Prussian king, as- 
sured him of his perfect devotion and loyalty, and refused to 
countenance even the demand for a limited monarchy. Thus Ger- 
many remained, lilce all other countries east of the Rhine, outside 
the great currents of political transformation which in AVestern 
Europe had laid the foundations for the growth of modern nation- 
alism and of rational liberty.®^ 


9 

Under these conditions the political influence of the West re- 
mained ineffective. The example of America aroused much en- 
thusiasm.' Many Germans had emigrated there to escape military 
service or religious persecutions; many dreamt even of a German 
America. Some found their personal fortunes involved in the 
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American struggle for independence. Johann Kalb, of German 
peasant stock, who had served wdth the Frcncli army wdth great 
distinction as an officer, fought in America and died in 1780 of 
wounds received in the Battle of Camden. At his grave the Free- 
masons, to tvliom he Itad belonged, erected a monument calling 
him a “German by birth, but in principle a citizen of the world.’" 
Baron Frederick von Steuben, a former officer in the Prussian 
army, came to the United States at the end of 1777 as a military 
expert. Fie remained tliere and wrote to Germany of the new 
country as “tlic beautiful, the happy land, without kings, without 
priests, without exploiting tax collectors and without idle liarons, 
. . , where everybody is happy and poverty an unknown evil.” 
Even its enemies learned from the American Revolution. August 
Ncithardt von Gnciscnaii, an officer of the iMargrave Alexander of 
Ansbach-Bayreuth, joined tlic British forces in North America in 
1782 and gained there a new understanding of military methods, 
of the importance of nationalism in war, of the superiority of 
patriotic and educated troops. The North Americans did not fight 
in closed ranks as did the armies of the eighteenth century, con- 
scripted from illiterate peasants and drilled in blind discipline; they 
fought as individuals, adapting their tactics to the terrain. Gneise- 
nau was not one of the sons of liberty to whom the new vast conti- 
nent beckoned; he returned to Germany and entered the services 
of the king of Prussia- Yet lie did not forget tlie lessons of patriotic 
valor which he had learned in America; by their application l\e 
helped to transform the Prussian army after 1806. Thus, tlie only 
field in which the American example became effcctii'c in Germany 
was that of military efficiency. 

Of the other and more important aspects of American liberty, 
German intellectuals could sing or write with enthusiasm. An 
anonymous university professor published in April, 1783, a poem 
“Die Freiheit Amerikas” in the Bcrlmiscbe Monatsxchrift: 

Wer nie sich freute, freue sich deincs Glucks! 

Wer nie gejauchzt hat, jauchze! Dein Beispiel ruft 

Lauc den entferntesten Nationen; 

“Frei ist, wer’s sein will und wert zu sein ist!” 
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Wo siisse Gleidihcit wohnct unci Aclelbrut, 
Eiiropens Pest, die Sitte dcr Einfalt nichr 
Befleckt, verdienstlos bcsserii iMenscben 
Trotzt uiid vom Schweisse dcs Landmanns scbwelget. 

Each prcist noch oft mein schiichternes Saitenspie), 
I'lcllenen iinsrcr Tage! der Fabelzeit 
Erstandnc Helden, kiibn und bieder, 

Ann, abet frci; ohne Prunk, dock gUicklich! 


Was sailin’ jcb? — Docb, die eiserne Fessel klirrt 
Und nialint inicfi Armen, dass icb ein Deutsdier bin. 

Eucli sch’ ich, holdc Szcnen, schwinden, 

Sinkc ziiriick in den Schadit und wcine. 

What fiery declamation for liberty, what impatient denunciation 
of aristocracy, and yet what shainefii), ydiat purely literary and 
complacent confession of weakness! 

Among the few German intellectuals critical of the American 
Revolution was Schlozer. He resolutely took England’s side, not 
only because he lived in Hanover but because he had a keen under- 
standing of German political realities. He saw in the limited mon- 
archy after the English model the desirable goal for Germany. In 
the “uniquely fortunate Albion” the estates of the Aliddlc Ages 
Avhich dseu'here had udthered away before the scorching power 
of absolutism, had retained their vitality. But Schlozer and his 
friends in Gottingen were almost tlie only ones to look to Eng- 
land; British influence, so very considerable in the literary field, 
was almost nonexistent in the political. Nor did Schlozer under- 
stand the eleineiit of nationalism which began to manifest itself in 
Western thought of the eighteenth century. For Schlozer it was 
not the people or tlie nation, it was the constitution which de- 
termined history or society. Like all representative German think- 
ers of the age, he never thought of himself as a German; and he 
never envisaged a common nationhood for Germany. Thinking as 
an old man of the troubled rimes experienced long ago in St. 
Petersburg, he exclaimed: “Germany! For the first time, perhaps 
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also for the last time, I envisaged under this name a unity, perhaps 
even a fatherland.” To him patriotism was a purely utilitarian 
concept) centered in the state which lie wished cautiously to re- 
form so as to assure the happiness of the subjects.’’''^ 

Rousseau’s influence upon a nascent German political and na- 
tional feeling was stronger than that of the political conditions of 
England or America, Rousseau spoke through a medium "u hich the 
German intellectuals could understand: literature. Ells influence 
was strongest in Switzerland, whence much of his own inspiration 
had come, Though Switzerland grew politically, and in its w'holc 
social structure, more and more unlike Germany, the literary ties 
bet\veen the German-speaking cantons and southern Germany be- 
came closer in the eighteenth century. The new appreciation of 
nature in German literature found its first expression in the poem 
“Die Alpen” of Albrecht von Mailer, a famous physiologist and 
botanist from Bern. The critical writings of Johann Jakob Bodmer 
(1698-1783) prepared the new understanding of Alilton and 
I'lomer in Germany. Zurich equaled Leipzig as a center of the 
movement to improve the literary taste, but Bodmer and his circles 
did not confine themselves to belles lettres and esthetics as Gott- 
sched did in Germany: they sought to bring about a general re- 
form of Swiss life and politics. 

The Swiss Confederation had for centuries presented a unique 
phenomenon: rural democracies and prosperous cities, without 
princes or kings, had united to become a militarily and politically 
strong factor in Europe. But by the beginning of the cighteemh 
century the religious struggle between Catholic and Protestant 
cantons, the bitter jealousies, distrust, and even hatred among the 
sovereign cantons, and the introduction of several oligarchic re- 
gimes instead of the old democracies caused the decay of the 
country. A few cantons, especially the old rural ones like Uri, 
Schwyz, Obwalden and Nidwalden, Zug and Appcnzell, had pre- 
served their democratic instinitions, the Lands ge^tieinde^ a kind of 
town meeting where all the citizens assembled, discussed, and 
voted. Other cantons had introduced very exclusive, and in vary- 
ing degrees oppressive, oligarchic systems. All cantons differen- 
tiated between the original sovereign inhabitants and the subject 
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lands and towns — acquired in the course of history by conquest or 
purchase — which were deprived of any share in the government. 
The Swiss Confederation of the eighteenth century resembled 
Germany in its lack of a common patriotism; each canton thought 
only of itself, the old democracy was gone, the former simplicity 
of life had disappeared; little remained of Rousseau’s ideal picture 
but a rapidly waning recollection of a better or idealized past. 

At the tercentenary celebration of the University of Basel, in 
April, 1760, Isaak Iselin discussed with Salomon Gessner and other 
guests from Zurich the foundation of a patriotic society, to rebuild 
the national foundations and to revive a common past through 
which “the Swiss living in egoistic isolation could regain the con- 
sciousness of their unity and thus an honored position before other 
countries.” The Helvetische Gesellschaft held its first meeting in 
1761 in Scliinznach, a small resort in the Aargau.®^ Its aims were 
those of the enlightened patriotism of the period, to revive the 
historical traditions and to raise the moral level of Swiss life. Bod- 
mer collected and edited in Zurich source books of the country’s 
history, and when a special chair for patriotic history and politics 
was founded he was the first to occupy it. In 1 764, in a lecture on 
the history of Zurich, he praised enthusiastically the innocence and 
beauty of primitive rural life, which he thought had begun to 
decline when, to protect themselves against the invasions of the 
Huns, people settled closely together behind urban walls. After 
painting the history of Zurich in Rousseauan colors, Bodmer de- 
manded a return to the old simplicity, the abolition of the position 
of subject populations, the equalization of burghers and peasants as 
citizens, so that all would embrace their fatherland in a common 
love. 

The Helvetisch-Vaterlandische Gesellschaft in Zurich, before 
which Bodmer had delivered his lecture, became a center of Puritan 
patriots, disciples of Rousseau, and reformers of society. The best 
known among these young moralists were Johann Casper Lavater 
(1741-1801), Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi ( 1 746-1 B27), and Jo- 
hann Heinrich Fiissli, Bodmer’s successor as professor of patriotic 
history and later editor of the first modern Zurich newspaper. On 
behalf of this group Lavater in 1765 edited a journal called Der 
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Erinnerer, erne moralhche Zeitschrift; it soon aroused the ire of 
the ruling oligarchy, which cut its life short at less than two years. 
In 1767 Lavater published anonymously (^‘by a member of the 
Helvetische Gesellschaft in Schinznach”) a collection of poems, 
“Schweizerlieder.” They were quickly put to music and became 
in the shortest time folk songs. In them the poet addressed his 
countrymen: “O youth, open thine heart to the indescribably 
sweet delight of singing on a quiet morning or a golden eve for 
thy fatherland.” They followed him in his patriotic fervor for 
Swiss unity, in his delight in the beauty of the landscape, in the 
call to simplicity of life and the heroism of ancestors who had 
fought for liberty. 

O Schweiz, du Hcldenvaterland! 

Sey nie mchr deiner Viiter Schand, 

Und halt das neii geknlipfte Band 
Dcr Einiglceit init treiier Hand, 

Dann ist in dieser Welt kein Land 
Dir gleich, dii Heldenvateriand. 

The ruling oligarchies of Bern and Zurich disliked the new call 
to liberty. Rousseau was deeply suspected; a very few years before 
he had been obliged to leave his native town and had been ordered 
out of Bern, where he had sought refuge. Lavater ’s poems sharply 
criticized the existing order, they complained of the lack of patri- 
otism and liberty, and they attacked the vested interests of privi- 
lege and luxury. The young generation not only called for reform, 
but confronted its fathers with the demand for a new brotherhood 
irrespective of existing sovereignties and class barriers. True, it 
sounded more dangerous than it was; most of tlic young men be- 
longed to the governing class, and their reforming zeal remained 
poetry, for Bodmer’s enthusiasm did not arouse them to practical 
action. Yet there were exceptions. Pesralozzi wrote years later of 
the impression which Bodmer’s teaching and example produced 
on him: “It set my heart aglow. It could not be otherwise. It fused 
with all the dreams which lived in me, with my heart that was 
benevolent and longed to do good and to create good with an 
unquenchable fire. I saw the misery of the people. I saw the low 
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and self-seeking disposition which around me oppressed and 
rendered miserable all who wished to grow and could have become 
happy/’ In that spirit Pestalozzi, at the age of twenty-two, aban- 
doned life in the city ndierc lie had been born and where he was 
going to college, bought a farm near Birr in the Aargau, called 
it “Neuiiof,” and began to gather neglected, delinquent children 
whom he wanted to reclaim througii education. His application 
of Rousseauan principles failed financially in 1779, yet it set the 
pace for future reforms. 

Bodmer’s patriotic disciples tried also to win the women for the 
fatherland. In recalling the participation of the women of Zurich 
in the early struggles for liberty, Lavater appealed to the girls of 
his day to abandon luxury and to love the fatherland: 

Horts Mutter, Schweizermadcheii horts 
Im seidenen Gewaiid; 

Habt ihr, wie cure iVIutcer, Herz 
Und Blut furs Vaterland? 

Young women should choose their future husbands for their 
patriotism, they should educate for Helvetia sons aglow with 
liberty and daughters loving the simplicity of virtue. These young 
Swiss patriots therefore recommended the education of women 
in order to familiarize them with the new political morality and 
with patriotic aspirations — the hopes of the century. Until then 
ail higher education in Zurich had been left to the Church and to 
private concerns. Now all education was proclaimed the duty of 
the state, as Louis Rene de Caradeuc de la Chalotais had pointed 
out in his “Essai d’Education Nationale ou plan d’etude pour la 
Jennesse,” each nation had “an inalienable and imprescriptible right 
to educate its members.” Such a reform was carried through iu 
Zurich in the early seventies. Natural sciences, modern languages, 
and bookkeeping became part of the school curriculum, and in- 
struction in civic ethics and patriotic history was introduced. The 
reform was motivated by the necessity of educating equally all 
children like brothers, because it was felt that the welfare of a free 
state rested upon the harmony and fraternity among all its citizens. 

The new schools demanded new textbooks for all subjects and 
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ail grades. The correct use of the mother tongue and patriotism 
were emphasized throughout. Fussli, who succeeded Bodmer in 
1775 as professor of patriotic history, wrote a “Catcchetisciie An- 
leitungzu den gcsellschaftlichen Pflichten.” It started with a discus- 
sion of happiness and ended with three characteristic questions and 
answers: 

“What is the duty of every citizen regarding the protection of 
the fatherland? To sacrifice willingly and joyfull)^ his property and 
life to it. 

“What do wc call the aggregate of all civic duties? The political 
virtue. 

“What do we call the man who endeavors to practice political 
virtue tvith the greate.st possible perfection? A true patriot,” 

Fussli wrote that a country is best protected when “every one 
one of its citizens has the conviction that it is better for him to 
lose his property and his life titan to be deprived of the protection 
of the state in which lie itas found his Itappincss.” He planned to 
write, toge titer with Johannes Muller, a new history of the Swiss 
people front the sources. A publication called Schiveizer Mumim, 
founded in 1780, was spreading the knowledge of all worth-while 
matters regarding the fatherland. 

Side by side with this antiquarian group under Rousseau's in- 
fluence, another circle turned its attention to the natural sciences 
and, under the influence of the phy.siocrar.s, to the new political 
economy. This circle found its center in the Epbe/nerfden der 
Aieiiscbheit which Iselin published in Basle. Flis “Geschichte der 
iMenschheit” (1768) became famous as a refutation of Rousseau’s 
pessimism regarding civilization; his “Philosophisch-Patriotischc 
Traume” (i755)» dedicated to Bodmer, had proclaimed that 
“nature has endowed everyone with the same rights.” The follow- 
ing year Gabriel Fr. Coyer, inspired by the example of antiquity, 
published his essays “Ueber das iiralte Wort Vatcriand” and 
“Ueber die Natur des Volkes”; he also coined the characteristic 
slogan “Et la Patrie et rHuinanite!” The philanthropic philosophy 
of the period did not remain confined to literature and discussion. 
The Lehr- und Arbeitsschule fiir die durftige Staatjugend (Aca- 
demic and Trade School for the Needy Youth of the State) was an 
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innovation in Central Europe, as was the Fraiienzimmer-Lesegesell- 
schafc [Female Reading Circle] auf Ziinrnerlcuten founded in 1783 
to cultivate the taste of women of the upper classes by political 
and civic lectures and discussion. This enlightened philosophy with 
its patriotic appeal to liberty and good government aroused the 
ever growing apprehension and hostility of the ruling oligarchies. 
In vain; a few years later the influence of the French Revolution 
was to sweep away the oligarchies with the remnants of the tra- 
ditional sovereignties and to inaugurate the rebirth of a Swiss 
nationalism on a broader and a modern basis. 

10 

Switzerland appeared to the German liberals in the same light 
as North America did to the liberals in Western Europe, as a last 
refuge of innocence, happiness, and liberty, the realization of 
Rousseau’s dreams. Schubart called it “the seed of sacred liberty 
.and of republican courage.” Those who actually visited the Swiss 
cantons, like Johann Michael Afsprung, judged the situation with 
greater realism. He found in 1784 in the oligarchic cities much that 
reminded him of the lack of liberty in Germany, but his attendance 
at the Landsgemeinde of Appenzell Ailed him with enthusiasm for 
the country and its living democracy, 

Wo herrlicher als selbst in Rom iind Griechenland 

Der Freiheit Majestat im reinsten Glanze thronet. 

Under the inspiration of the Swiss example Schubart founded his 
Deutsche Chronik in 1774, dedicating it to his prophetic vision 
of Germany’s mighty future, an astonishing vision if measured 
by the reality of contemporary Germany: “But don’t lament, 
German men, the lions awake . . . they break forth, as the 
Cherusci broke forth out of the forest, and they tear out of 
the arms of the foreigners the lands taken away from us, and ours 
are again the fertile fields and vineyards. A German imperial throne 
will arise above them and will cast a terrible shadow over the pro- 
vinces of its neighbors. Reader, do not think this vision a prophetic 
dream, it can come true. Already we are superior to all other 
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nations in numbers, measure, and weight, If we remain united 
. . . we shall soon be the first nation of the world." 

Schubart knew well the great difficulties facing an enterprise like 
his Deutsche Chronik. '‘It is surprising,” he exclaimed in 1774, 
“with what liberty the editor of an evening paper now writes in 
England! He says things aloud which one hardly dares to think in 
Germany.” And a year later he wrote; “I, a German, can’t cell him 
anything new of my Fatherland, The secrets of state don’t come to 
my notice, and the rest, which one is allowed to say and should say 
as a chronicler, is dull to the point of boredom” {scblafrig bis zum 
Galme??.). Nevertheless Schubart succeeded in publishing some 
material which quickly made him unpopular with the authorities. 
He had to transfer his journal from Augsburg to Ulin, and once in 
1777 when he strayed outside the limits of this free city, he was 
apprehended by the police of the Duke of Wurtteiiiberg and kept 
in prison without a trial for ten years. Liberated in 1787, he began 
to republish his journal, slightly changing its title to V aterlands- 
chronik. Lie commented with pride on the great progress tvhich 
Germany had accomplished during the decade, and he anticipated 
joyfully the “sunny days when free Germany, which is now al- 
ready on its way, will be the focal point of all European force and 
the august Areopagus which will arbitrate the feuds of all people." 

But in spite of his patriotism Schubart was above all an en- 
lightened humanitarian. When the French National Assembly in 
August, 1789, abrogated the feudal institutions and provincial 
rights existing in Alsace from former German times, and Alsace 
became an integral part of the new revolutionary France, Schubart 
jubilantly exclaimed: “To become French is a greater benefaction 
than any German can understand wiio dreams of himself as a free 
man while the whip of the despot cracks behind him.” At tiie 
beginning of 1790 he dropped the word “Fatherland” from the 
title of his journal, which hencefortli was simply called Chronik. 
He regarded the invitation to participate in the festival of fraternity 
in Strasbourg in 1790 as the greatest honor of his life. Thus Schu- 
bart’s patriotism was deeply tinged by cosmopolitan fervor; he 
put the main emphasis on civic liberty and human dignity. 

At about the same time Weekherlin wrote: “The true question 
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is whether our situation will become better if we change our 
masters. . . . Our interest lies there where we find an improve- 
ment of our civic situation, where we find more equitable and 
enlightened laws, more moderate taxes, gentle officials, more 
tolerant clergymen, and lower tariffs and tolls.” The prose and 
poetical writings of the time were largely didactic; their purpose 
was to create better men and better citizens, and if the phrase 
“better Germans” was used at all the emphasis was on “better,” 
not on “German.” One of the Swabian patriots of the period, G. D. 
Hartman, spoke for the whole generation when he pointed out in 
his poem “An meine Freunde in Deutschland” that it was love of 
mankind and pride in human dignity ^vhich had made him write 
poetry. 

Licbe ziir iMenschheir und Stolz auf menschliche AViirde 

Flat mich zum Die liter gcmacht. 

Pamotism meant love of, or striving for, good government, 
enlightened laws and regard for human dignity; the antonym of 
patriotism was despotism, the denial and rejection of the new 
philosophical ideas of the century. Fatherland was not the German 
nation; in a few rare cases it was the Floly Roman Empire, but in 
the large majority of cases it was the territorial state in which one 
happened to live. Some of these states, like Prussia, could be seen 
developing into something like a nation; but there were many 
diminutive territories, where the inhabitants sometimes expressed 
patriotic pride surpassing that felt by the subjects of larger states.^*® 
When in 1785 Joseph II of Austria wished to acquire Bavaria 
in exchange for the Austrian Netherlands — a plan clearly in the 
interest of strengthening the German imperial power, most German 
princes did not see it in that light. They were not interested in 
Germany, any more than their subjects were. They were only 
interested in the greatness and independence of their own terri- 
tories. Frederick II of Prussia took the lead in forming a League 
of the German Princes— the Furstenbund — to oppose the attempt. 
Fredei’ick had fought Germany and tjie German princes in col- 
laboration with the great non-German powers of Europe through- 
out his life. Now, one year before his death, lie turned to the 
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German princes as allies against the Emperor. Many pamphlets 
and booklets were published during the conflict; most of them, 
taking the side of the princes, praised highly the existing consti- 
tution of the Empire and pretended to protect it against the 
Empez'or. They even appealed to France, the guarantor of the 
"Wesrplialian peace, and contended that it tvould be to France’s 
interest to keep Austria and Germany weak with Bavaria as a 
counterbalance against Austrian influence in soutliern German)L 
The Swiss historian Johannes von Muller (1752—1809), who was 
then in the service of the elector of iMainz, wrote in 1787 his 
‘‘Darstellimg des Furstenbundes.” As an advocate of Prussia and 
the princes against the Emperor, he appealed to Europe’s con- 
science not to allow the formation of a strong Empire in the iicart 
of Europe, Such an Empire would endanger the independence of 
all other countries and the liberties of the human race. In the 
interest of Europe, the balance of power in its heart land had to be 
preserved. Muller’s opinions were then generally shared through- 
out Germany. Nobody wished a politically strong or united 
Germany, nor did Joseph II harbor any designs in that direction.*"’ 
The excitement about the League of German Princes quickly 
died down. Joseph 11 had to abandon his plans, Frederick II died; 
and even to the very few who had hoped for some rejuvenation 
of the German body politic it soon became clear that the League 
did not care at all for Germany but only for the interest of the 
princes. A melancholy postscript to the whole episode was written 
in a remarkable pamphlet on Germany’s expectations from the 
League of Princes, “Erwartiingen Deutschlands vom Fiirsrenbund,” 
ivhich Adulier published anonymously in 1788. Muller saw Ger- 
many avifh the clear perspective of an outsider. From his native 
land he brought a deep understanding of national traditions; at 
the same time, like all his contemporaries, he was under the spell 
of cosmopolitan ideals. In his checkered career as a publicist and 
statesman he followed both lines of thought; and they merged 
in him into a contradictory and yet meaningful expression of a 
transitory period. In a style of decisive clarity and passionate 
violence, then unknown in Germany, he demanded the abandon- 
ment of the status quo. Germans should march ahead to new insti- 
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tutions and ‘‘to a common patriotic spirit, so that finally we too 
may be entitled to say: We are one nation!’* 

A new and unfamiliar note rang in the words of the Swiss writer 
when, in a spirit of intellectual self-confidence, he advised the 
people not to look to their princes, but to the educated leaders of 
their nation. He called the German intellectuals to a new responsi- 
bility and to a new venture. “Whom God’s spirit drives to speak 
publicly for the rights of mankind, he should sow the seed of 
rational freedom, without worrying whether he will see it through. 
Montesquieu has accomplished more than leagues of princes.” The 
great winds of history did nor blow because princes and generals 
wished it; they sprang from the will of the nations and the words 
of their spokesmen. A new feeling of history began to kindle anew 
the embers of German imagination and will Schubart understood 
better than Burke the implications of the coming revolution. He 
warned England in 1788 that the new spirit in France would not 
weaken the country in spite of some apparent chaos, for never 
is a nation more powerful than when liberty and patriotism animate 
it. When a year later the French Revolution broke out, Schubart 
greeted it enthusiastically: “Af aiikind has not become feeble or old 
when a people, whom we thought decaying in trivialities, gives 
such proof of courage and greatness.” A new confidence ani- 
mated the German intellectuals. Under Rousseau’s influence 
Af sprung had regarded democracy as suitable only for small Swiss 
cantons. “If there existed a nation of gods, it would govern itself 
democratically; but such a perfect form of government is not suit- 
able for men.” But now Afsprung wrote: “If such frail creatures 
as men are to be governed by mere men, then it can be done in 
fairness only democratically; it could be done aristocratically only 
if they were governed by angels, and monarchically if they were 
to be governed by God.” 


II 

By the eighties of the eighteenth century Germany was changing 
rapidly. The spirit of the age found its expression in enlightened 
princes and in the flowering of literature, in the rising standard of 
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living of the middle classes, and in a spread of journals which 
created the beginning of a public opinion independent of the 
courts and churches. The new literature not only aroused a new 
pride and self-confidence, paralleled as it was by the spectacular 
development of German music under Gluck, Haydn and Mozartd'’^ 
it also created an unifying element, though its influence was largely 
confined to Protestant Germany and to the small educated class. 
No contact yet existed between this new literature and the people, 
between the new thought and political life. German classical litera- 
ture reached at the end of the century one of the highest peaks in 
the whole panorama of the human spirit; but it was a lonely peak, 
from which no roads led down to the plains where the people 
lived, TJie influence of the EnJightenmenr on political and social 
legislation, as in the Allgemeine Landrecht in Prussia, was much 
more due to the direct influence of Western thought than to the 
intermediary of German literature. German classical literature and 
philosophy never became representative of the German nation, and 
they failed to mirror the synthesis of its aspirations as did the 
classical literature of Athens or of seventeenth century France. 
“The peculiar feature about German classicism is tliat it is not, like 
the earlier classical movements in other literatures, ‘the product 
of a nation and a generation which has consciously achieved a 
definite advance, moral, political, intellectual, and is filled with the 
belief that its view of life is more natural, human, universal and 
wise than that from which it has escaped.’ It is only in a very 
limited measure the expression of ‘a body of common sentiments 
and thoughts which the artist shares with his audience, thoughts 
and views which have for his generation the validity of universal 
ti’uths.’ Only a very small elite shared the view of life taken by the 
German classics.” 

German classicism, a late fruit of the rationalism and universalism 
of the Enlightenment, found much of its inspiration in the redis- 
covery of antiquity which went like a general thread through all 
manifestations of life in the later eighteenth century. The exca- 
vations in Herculaneum, begun in 1738, aroused the interest in 
ancient art. The French archaeologist, Count de Caylus, who had 
traveled in Italy and Greece, became in 1750 director of the 
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Academy of Paris; and in 1762 the Academy, which formerly had 
confined itself to biblical subjects, for tbc first time assigned a sub- 
ject from classical antiquity for its annual prize competition. The 
new style, the character of which had been defined by the French 
painter Alphonse-Charles Diifresnoy as luajestas gravis et reqiiies 
decorciy ha‘d definitely established itself. It lent the decorative back- 
ground CO the political transformations of the time, to the new 
patriotic morality, to the republican fervor and the new oratory. 
It found in Germany its most advanced expression in the field of 
art and theory. Winckelmann demanded the hnitatio veterimi as 
the only way to art and to beauty, preferring the study of ancient 
arc to the study of nature itself, and characterizing Greek art as 
noble simplicity and quiet greatness.^”” The Greek classics were 
translated into German; the Swiss around Gessner and Bodmer led 
in the translation. This nev^ humanism dimmed the light of French 
literature, which had been the guidepost until then, but it did not 
replace it with any national guidepost; the timeless or eternal 
human nature 'which had once found an almost perfect expression 
in ancient Greece remained the norm, Man could always find salva- 
tion from the passing troubles of the time, in the timeless humanity 
of eternal nature and Greek civilization. “See! Flomer’s sun smiles 
for us too.” German classical literature was not concerned with 
the German nation, nor had it a German ideal. It was concerned 
with man, who had to form himself into a personality to realize 
himself in his individual humanity, the perfect personality being 
the universal man, “eiii allgemeiner Mensch.” 

The first of the great German classical writers was Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781). Me represented a synthesis of the 
spirit of Enlightenment and of the new humanisin. He was deeply 
influenced by the classical spirit and by his friendship with Wiii- 
ckelmann; he sojourned for some time in Italy, where he wished to 
settle. Plis criticism turned against the preponderance of French 
ill German esthetics; he praised Shakespeare, though his own 
dramatic production followed more classical and rational rules. It 
brought new life to the German stage: in his tragedies and come- 
dies he portrayed the life and aspirations of the middle classes. 
Through his work as a critic and creative writer he helped to lay 
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die cultural foundations for the future German nation; but this 
future development was neither foreseen nor willed by him. State 
and fatherland were to him abstractions whicii left him cold. He 
worked for the education of mankind on its road to an universal 
rational order. He accepted the fact of the German nation as a 
political entity determined by the constitution of tlie Kinpire; 
politically he was as little interested in it as in any of the German 
territorial states; as a cultural or spiritual concept, a German nation 
did not exist for him. In his “Hamburgische Dramaturgic” he 
smiled at “the kind idea of providing the Germans with a na- 
tional theater, for we Germans are not yet a nation. I do not speak 
of the political constitution, but alone of the moral character. One 
should almost say, the German character seems to lie the desire not 
to have a character.” In a letter to the Prussian jioet Glcim, he 
pointed out that lie had no understanding of what love of the 
Fatherland meant. It appeared to him at best to be a heroic weak- 
ness which he was glad to miss.^^'" Me did not wisli to be praised by 
patriots, especially not by those who would wish him to forger 
that he should be a citizen of the world. And as a citizen of the 
world, as a man looking to the future of universal enlightenment, 
he wrote his last and most mature works. In 1779 lie gave to the 
world his greatest stage play “Nathan der Weise,” whicii was pre- 
ceded in 1788 by “Ernst und Falk: Gespriicbe fur Freimaurcr,” 
didactic dialogues on the importance and mission of Freemasonry, 
and was followed by his last publication, “Erzieiiung dcs Men- 
schengeschlechts.” “Nathan the Wise” was a great plea for hu- 
manity and tolerance, a homage to Lessing's close friend iMoses 
iVIendelssohn, and a testimony to the equality of all men and all 
creeds. Thirty -six years later Goethe praised the vitality of the 
play on the stage: “May the well known story, ably presented, re- 
mind the German public forever that it is not only being called to 
see but also to hear and to understand. May at the same time the 
divine sentiment of tolerance and mercy which is expressed in it 
remain sacred and dear to the nation.” 

Of greater breadth, though of lesser depth, than Lessing’s work 
was that of his younger contemporary Christoph Martin Wieland 
who, four years younger, outlived him by thirty-two years, Fle 
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came from a Protestant parsonage; the atmosphere of pietism and 
the influences of Klopstock, Rousseau, and the Swiss poets colored 
his earlier writings. But he soon changed. He was at home in the 
ancient classics as well as in tire modern English and French writ- 
ings, and he accomplished an important task in translating many of 
them into German. Thus he was the first to try to incorporate fully 
Shakespeare into German literature by translating twenty-two of 
his plays; the rather easy and frivolous style of his mature work 
was formed by the eighteenth century French Avr iters, while his 
last years were given in large part to the translation of Greek and 
Latin philosophers and orators. He spent most of his later life in 
Weimar, where he had been called to tutor the young princes. 
There he founded in 1773 tlic Teutscher Merktt)\ one of the most 
important periodicals for the formation of German literary taste, 
and in i’jg 6 the Attisches Museum, which he opened with a transla- 
tion of the “Panegyricus” of Isocrates, and which was devoted to 
the task of familiarizing the German public with the thought, litera- 
ture, and life of ancient Hellas. 

All these influences — Rousseau, Greek classical thought, con- 
temporary English and French literature — brought the idea of 
patriotisjn before Wieland’s fertile and receptive mind, but it never 
caught his imagination. In 1766 he began to publish Ids famous 
'^Geschichte des Agathons,” the first German educational and 
psychological novel on the growth and formation of a human per- 
sonality. His hero was the Athenian tragic poet Agathon, of whose 
work little is known, but whose memory rests secure by the famous 
banquet given in his house to celebrate his winning the tragedian’s 
prize. But Wieland entirely disregarded the patriotic attitude of the 
Ancients when he made Agathon leave Athens, his fatherland-— 
because in his opinion Athens sought more its own good than that 
of mankind — in search of “a better fatherland in any corner of the 
world, where virtue is allowed to dwell.” In Tarentum he found 
the perfect realization of his political and civic ideal, which w^as 
identical with the humanitarian ideal 

Wieland, like Ids Agathon and like all great German classical 
writers, gave to the duties towards mankind and the moral law 
precedence over those towards the fatherland.^^^ And looking 
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around in the Empire, where were the patriots to be found? “Ger- 
man patriots who love the whole German Empire as their father- 
land, who love it above everything else, who arc ready to bring 
considerable sacrid ces not only for its preservation and protection 
against the common enemy, but also, when the danger is past, for 
its welfare, for the healing of its inflictions, and for the promotion 
of its prestige; where are they? , . . Thus let us not flatter our- 
selves too much with our alleged patriotism; perhaps it is with most 
educated men only the aggregate of all the impressions which the 
maxims and examples of patriotism, about which they read in their 
youth in the ancient authors, have made upon their then still im- 
pressionable minds.” 

In his “Patriorischer Bcitrag zu Deutschlands hochstem Flor” 
(1780) he saw Germany as a collection of many different peoples 
and states, held together only by a common, though not yet gen- 
erally accepted, literary language and the imperial constitution 
which caused the Germans “never to think and act as one people.” 
But Wieland did not regret that fact; on the contrary, he welcomed 
it. He dreaded the rise of a united German nation with a central 
capital, playing an active role in Europe. He was convinced that 
such a development would destroy human liberty and intellectual 
life in Germany. All his hopes were directed towards more hu- 
manity, not towards a national goal. In his last years, when Na- 
poleon’s armies dominated Germany, he turned to translating and 
commenting upon Cicero’s letters, of which he published five 
volumes before death interrupted the work of the octogenarian. 
In those years he questioned the possibility not only of German 
nationhood, but even of the survival of the German language. 
“How long will the bond of language hold us together? How 
probable is it that the language into which I am translating Cicero’s 
letters will be a dead language in less than one hundred years or at 
least such a lamentable gibberish (Kaiider'ujelsch) ^ that no decent 
man will wish to speak or write it any longer! ” 

12 

On no German thinker had Rousseau’s influence been so decisive 
and lasting as on Kant. “Rousseau set me right. I learned to honor 
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ni;in,” he wrofc.^^" Both shared the fundamental respect for the 
dignitjr of the human individual, but Kant’s ethics never knew any 
other horizon than the universal one of mankind. To treat man as 
an end and not merely as a means, to subject him to no other legisla- 
tion than that to which he has concurred as an autonomous member 
of the general will, was Rousseauan; but beyond that Kant visual- 
ized mankind, a universal society of free individuals, as the goal of 
all human development. iVlan should always act on the principle of 
absolute reciprocity, principles applicable to every man, not to any 
particular nation, class, or caste.^^“ Rousseau had thought more in 
the concept of the political life of a national community, Kant 
tliought exclusively in the concepts of a rational order for mankind. 
Tiic principles of the French Revolution were enthusiastically 
welcomed by Iiirn."^ Friedrich Gentz rightly said that Kant’s 
philosophy contained “the complete theory of the often praised 
and little understood rights of man which emerged from the quiet 
and modest reasoning of the German philosopher, without any 
noise, without any pomp, yet in the most perfect form.” But 
Kant did not remain confined to the inalienable rights of man; his 
univcrsalism led him to demand a world order under rational law, 
an association of constitutional republics guaranteeing the liberty 
of the citizen and the peace of the peoples. 

Kant has sometimes been regarded as a Prussian in a deeper sense 
than that of a mere subject. Prussian emphasis upon duty and 
discipline and Kant’s primacy of duty seemed to reveal a certain 
affinity between their ethical attitudes. In reality the similarity is 
purely superficial and is confined to one point; in their origin and 
essence the two attitudes were not only different but opposed. 
Prussianism centered in the state, for which Kant’s philosophy 
showed hardly any understanding or love. Prussia was founded 
upon authority and subjection; Kant’s philosophy, upon equality 
and autonomy. It was this fundamental and central position of 
freedom in his philosophy which attracted Schiller; Kant’s in- 
fluence brought him to maturity and fulfillment as the contact of 
classical antiquity in Italy did Goethe. “No greater word has ever 
been pronounced by a mortal man,” Schiller wrote to his friend 
Kdrner on February 18, 1793, Kant’s word, which is the es- 
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sencc of Iiis whole philosopiiy: detcrniine yourself by yourself 
{bestivmie diet aus dir selbst)V^ On the autonomy of man a new 
world wns to be built; the world of man’s maturity, in wfiich a 
universal order of rational law could enable every man to develop 
his capacities and his humanity to the fullest. Tlie great winds of 
the century swelled the sails of the sliip on \vhich Kant’s mankind 
traveled to its destiny. To him the Middle Ages appeared as an “in- 
comprehensible aberration of the human mind.” In December, 
1784, Kant published in the Berliniscbe AIo 7 }i}tsscbrift a brief article 
“Beantwortung der Frage: Was ist Aufklarung?” (Answer to the 
question: What is the Enlightenment?). “Enliglitcnmcnt,” he be- 
gan, “is man’s emergence from his immaturity, an immaturity for 
which he himself was responsible. Immaturity is the inability to use 
one’s own intelligence witliout another’s guidance. One bears the 
responsibility for this immaturity if its cause is nor the lack of in- 
telligence but the lack of resolution and courage, to use it n-irhout 
another’s guidance. Siipere aude! Dare to use your own intelligence! 
That is the motto of the Enlightenment,” In these opening sen- 
tences the meaning of all Iiistory for Kant was revealed: it consisted 
in the progress from subjugation to autonomy. 

True, Kant’s daring and his claim for autonomy were confined 
to the mind and private life; in public and political life he ac- 
cepted the submission to authority so characteristic of Germany. 
He distinguished between the inner life and the actual social re- 
ality, between the person and his public function, not very differ- 
ent from the way in which Luther had distinguished Person and 
Amty the inner individual and the office. When Kant’s opinions in 
the field of religion brought him into conflict with the reactionary 
regime of Frederick William II, he submitted.'"'* But in liis etliical 
philosophy Kant was tlic unflinching proponent of human progress 
to liberty. In his Reflections he once wrote: “The rights of man are 
more important than order and quiet peace” {Auf die Recbte der 
Me7tscbeii konmit niehr an ah anf die Ordming mid Riibe)A''' 
Nature for him had one ultimate goal; the greatest perfection and 
happiness of men, as far as they themselves can produce it.'"" For 
men must work to establish the reign of moraiity on earth. It is a 
great prerogative of Western civilization to pursue the continu- 
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ous progress of mankind to perfection and to spread it all over 
the earthd"'* Mankind is still young. “It is only in the last two 
hundred years that we have opened out communication with the 
other continents beyond the seas. America. Japan. Tlie South Sea 
Islands. It is only in the last hundred years that we have the system 
of constitutional rule of one great country, England. As regards 
international law we are barbarians even now. We have no gen- 
eral educational system yet. A new age.” In these words Kant’s 
Reflections expressed his conviction that his century saw the be- 
ginning of a new period of mankind: for the first time the whole 
earth had been discovered and opened up; for the first time the 
foundations of progressive constitutional rule of a commonwealth 
had been laid and England was leading mankind, Western civiliza- 
tion first, the other continents later, on the road of liberty; yet, as 
regards international law, still no definite first step had been taken 
and no system for the education of humanity had been developed.^*'* 
Kant was above all concerned about the establishment of a universal 
world order based on law. For, as he said in another Reflection, 
“there is still something barbarian about our states, for they do not 
wish to submit to the restraint of law as far as their neighbors are 
concerned.” The only real contribution which a nation can make 
to human history, Kant felt, is to help the progress towards the 
universal order of liberty and law; he regarded the revolutions in 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and England as the most important 
events in modern history, because they blazed the trail for liberty.^'* 
While many former friends of the Revolution turned away, 
while the reaction, in the name of a nev^ mysticism, began its fight 
against liberty, equality, and reason, the septuagenarian wrote in 
his “Der Streit der Faknltaten”: “The revolution of a civilized 
people, which we have witnessed in our day, may succeed or it may 
fail; it may be filled with misery and horrors to such a degree that 
a right-thinking man would not decide, if he could hope to make it 
succeed at a later time, to make the experiment at such tremendous 
costs — nevertheless, such a revolution, I say, arouses in the minds 
of all spectators (who are not involved themselves) a desire to 
participate, one which almost verges on enthusiasm, and which as 
its expression was dangerous, could therefore have no other cause 
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than a moral faculty in mankind.” Even should the revolution fail, 
its moral value would not have been in vain. ”For such an event is 
too great, too closely interwoven with the interests of mankind, 
and in its influence too widely spread to all parts of the globe to be 
easily forgotten by the peoples, if favorable circumstances should 
make new experiments of this kind possible.” Kant clearly foresaw 
that the French Revolution tvould not remain confined to any one 
people or to any one continent: its effects were bound to spread to 
all the peoples on earth, who would participate in them sooner or 
larer/^^ 

Long before German Romanticism started its war against the 
principles of the French Revolution, Kant warned: “Friends of 
humankind and of everything that is most sacred to it! Accept 
what appears to you most credible after a careful and sincere ex- 
amination, be it facts, be it rational causes; only do not deny to 
reason that which malces it the highest value on earth, the right to 
be the ultimate touchstone of truth! Otherwise you will become 
unworthy of liberty and you will certainly lose it, and even more 
you will indict this misfortune also on the innocent parr of man- 
kind who otherwise would have wished to use their liberty ac- 
cording to law and thus also for the good of the whole world.” 
Kant clearly realized that the forthcoming attacks against reason 
were attacks against human liberty, and ultimately against human 
dignity and against the belief in human progress. 

This belief in human progress has found two of its lasting philo- 
sophical expressions in Kant’s essays on the “Idee zu einer all- 
gemeineii Geschichte in weltburgerlicher Absicht” and “Zum 
I'wigen Frieden.” The “Idee,” which appeared in the Berlinhche 
Monatsschrift of November, 1784, was the first of Kant’s writings 
to be read by Schiller; and it influenced him decisively.^*"® “pas 
gr^sste Problem fur die Menschengattung, zu dessen Auflosung die 
Natur ihn zwingt, ist die Erreichung einer allgeinein das Recht 
verwaltenden burgerlichen Gesellschaft,” The greatest problem for 
mankind is the establishment of a cosmopolitan order of unwersal 
law, a problem of utmost difficulty, as Kant concedes, but one 
which man is forced to solve because otherwise the mounting chaos 
of wars will destroy him."*®® Kant did not regard the universal order 
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of peace and liberty as a Utopia; he was convinced that human 
development would by necessity lead to it. He saw it as a rational 
fulfillment of the ethical faculties of man. In his essay “On Eternal 
Peace” (1795) he drew up a list of conditions necessary for the 
establishment and maintenance ofpeaceby the enforcement of law. 
For tliat purpose all stares must be organized on the principle of 
liberty and equality of all their citizens, which Kant called “in- 
alienable and innate rights, belonging necessarily to mankind” 
(diese m^eboreneii, znr Mensebheit iiotwendig gehorenden nvd 
iinvermisserlichen Rechte).'^^^ Kant saw clearly that peace could 
be maintained only by law and justice, and that injustice anywhere 
makes itself felt every where.^^® He would have preferred the estab- 
lish men t of a world republic to a federation,^^'* but he did not be- 
lieve that practical at the time; he foresaw the danger of a peace im- 
posed by world conquest and world despotism; he was entirely 
convinced that an eternal peace would come because mankind 
would be forced into it by morality as well as by necessity, 

“For the fact that something has not yet succeeded, Is not proof 
that it will never succeed; nor would such an argument even justify 
the abandonment of any practical or technical efforts, such as, for 
example, the attempts to make pleasure excursions in aerostatic 
balloons. And still less would such conditions justify the abandon- 
ment of a moral purpose wdiich, as such, becomes a duty if its re- 
alization is not demonstrated to be impossible. Besides all this, 
many proofs can be given that the human race as a whole, is actu- 
ally further advanced in our age towards wliar is morally better 
than it ever was before, and is even considerably so when its present 
condition is compared with what it has been in all former ages, not- 
withstanding temporary impediments, which, being transitory, can 
prove nothing against the general position. And hence the cry 
about the continually increasing degeneracy of the race, just 
arises from the fact, that as it stands on a higher stage of morality, 
it sees so much the further before it; and thus its judgment on what 
men are in comparison with what they ought to be, becomes — as in 
our own self-examination — the more severe the more the stages of 
morality which mankind have already surmounted in the whole 
course of the world’s history as it is now known to us. . . . Uni- 
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versal violence and the evils arising from it, at last force a people of 
necessity to resolve to subject themselves to the constraint of public 
Law, which is the very means tliat reason itself prescribes: and 
thus to form and enter into a civil or political Constitution. And, in 
like manner, the evils arising from constant wars by wiiich the 
States seek to reduce or subdue each other, bring them at last, even 
against their will, also to enter into a universal or cosmo-poIitical 
constitution. Or, should sucli a condition of universal peace — as 
has often been the case with overerrown States — be even more 
dangerous to liberty on another side than war, by introducing the 
most terrible despotism, then the evils from which deliverance is 
sought will compel the introduction of a condition among the na- 
tions which does not assume the form of a universal Common- 
wealth or Empire under one Sovereign but of a federation regu- 
lated by law, according to the Right of Nations as concerted in 
common,” 

The realization of such a federation under a common law of na- 
tions presupposed the existence of separate peoples. Kant neither 
denied their existence nor foresaw their extinction in the near fu- 
ture; but within his system he did not place any importance upon 
them: neither morally nor politically had the nation an essential 
place in it. In writing his Reflection about ‘khc demand of fools in 
Germany for national pride,” Kant reacted possibly to a lecture 
by O. K. R. Teller on patriotism which was published in Novem- 
ber, 1793, in the Berlhmche Monatssebrift.^^^ Teller did not think 
patriotism and cosmopolitanism mutually exclusive, bvit in view of 
the events in France he wished to inspire Germans with national 
pride. Kant was very far from any inclination to desire German 
national pride.^^® He praised the Germans for their lack of national 
pride, for their readiness to recognize the merits of other peoples 
rather than their own. Germany appeared to him as the country of 
cosmopolitans {das Land der Welthurger )\ the Germans, as the 
people “to gather the good of all nations and to harmonize it, and 
to accept ail of them equally willingly.” He regarded Germany as 
a federation of nations which could become the nucleus of a gen- 
eral federation, and agreed with Rousseau in the praise of the peace 
treaties of 1648 as the basis of this desirable situation 
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Like Goethe and Schiller, Kant believed that among the Germans, 
character resided in the individual, not in the nation. “If everybody 
in the nation has his own character, the nation has none. If no one 
has character, the nation has one.” Kant only very rarely showed 
an interest in nationality. In 1800 he wrote a postscript to a Lithua- 
nian-German dictionary compiled by Chr. G. Mieicke, pleading 
for the rights of national minor i ties. The preservation of small 
and ancient nationalities appealed to him not only for reasons of 
scholarship, but because he felt that a state would profit from 
minorities which faithfully preserved their national character and 
traditions, and because tiie educational enlightenment of national 
and linguistic minorities could much better be accomplished in their 
own mother tongues. As a result, he also pleaded for the cultivation 
of the Polish language in the newly acquired eastern provinces of 
Prussia. In spite of these occasional references to nationality, how- 
ever, the whole trend of Kantian thought stressed the universal 
much more than the particular or parochial. This became clear in 
Kant’s critical and rather negative review of Herder’s “Ideen 
zur Philosophic der Gcschichte der Menschheit” in the Jeiiaiscbe 
AUgemeine Litteratiirzeitung. He had no understanding of the new 
type of historical interpretation represented by Herder. For 
Herder, the central category was the eternal “becoming” with its 
individual differences^ for Kant, it was the universal applicability of 
what ought to be. Thus Kant, at the threshold of the German 
romantic counterrevolution, invested the principles of a rational 
universal order with a form of finality, never surpassed in German. 
He spoke above all as a moralist, wlfile his disciple, Schiller (1759- 
1805), invested Kant’s message with the wealth and beauty of 
poetical vision. 


13 

In youth Schiller shared the revolt of the Storm and Stress 
against the rigid fetters of the feudal society of his time, demanding 
individual liberty, not in constitutional forms, but as a protest 
against social conventions and as an assertion of human dignity. 
Pressure at home was so great, however, that as a young man of 
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The ancient world always remained for him the eternal esthetic 
inspiration. In his “Tabulae Votivae” in the Miisen-Alvimmch fz 7 r 
lie dedicated one votive table to German art, exhorting it to 
borrow its light from Rome and Athens; 

h'luss der Kiinstler nicht selbst den Scliassling von aiissen sich 
holen? 

Niche aus Rom und Athen borgen die Sonne, die Luft? 

The German language, he felt, was deeply indebted to so-called 
“dead languages,” which lived on in the German of his day: 

Tote Sprachen nennt ihr die Sprache des Flakkus und Pindar, 
Und von beiden nur konimt, was in der unsrigen lebt! 

In the center of Schiller's intellectual world, as in that of Kant, 
stood the dignity of the individual, and the oneness of mankind. 
State and political life meant little to him. “The greatest state is 
only human work,” he wrote on November 27, 1788, to Caroline 
von Beulwitz; “man is the work of the inattainable great Nature. 
The state is a creature of accident, but man is a being of necessity, 
and ndiat else makes a state great and venerable tlian the forces of 
its individuals? The state is only a result of human forces, only a 
work of our thoughts, but man is the source of the force itself and 
the creator of the thought.” Kantian thought permeated all 
Schiller's later writings. “The first law of decency,” he wrote, “is 
to preserve the liberty of others; the second, to show one’s own 
freedom.” Rousseau and Kant, the French Revolution and the 
eighteenth century, found their poetical exaltation in “Die Worte 
des Glaubens” — the three words “liberty,” “virtue,” and “God,” 
without faith in which man loses all value. In 1797, when Schiller 
wrote the poem, his challenging words sounded like a sharp rebuke 
to all the detractors of the French Revolution: 

. Der Mensch ist frei geschaffen, ist frei, 
und wurd’ er in ICetten geboren, 

Lissr euch nicht irren des Pobels Geschrei, 
nicht den Missbrauch rasender Toren; 
vor dem Sklaveii, wenn er die Kette bricht, 
vor dem freien Adenschen erzittert nicbt.“^ 
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In “Don Carlos” Schiller spoke to his compatriots “as the deputy 
of all mankind” through the mouth of Posa. Posa’s heart heat 

For all mankind; his passion was 
The world and future generations. 

He did not wish to create Utopias, virtuous republics like Sparta 
or Rome, but to realize the ideal of the Enlicrhtenmcnt. “Alles M^as 
in der Zeit vor der franzosischen Revolution an liberalcn and hu- 
manitaren, an toleranten and kosmopolitischen Ideen aufgcspei' 
chert lag, ist hier von der Buhne herab laut geworden durch den 
jMund Posas, welcher der Sprecher seines Jahrhunderts ist. Nic 
haben die Schlagwortc von Weltburgertuni, von der villgcmcinen 
A'lenschenliebc, von der Gcdankenfreihcit und der Glaubensfrci- 
beit cinen beredteren und machtigeren Aiisdruck gefunden!”"*^ In 
Marquis Posa’s appeal to the King, liberal Germany heard its own 
voice and its own hope, “One received the speech and its writer 
MUth acclamations of joy,” wrote Professor Minor, “and one 
will receive them similarly whenever and wherever ite raises his 
voice.” What Posa demanded, as the spokesman, of liis time, was 
nothing concrete except liberty of thought; otherwise he confined 
himself to generalities on the sacred rights of mankind, on cosmo- 
politan humanitarianism, and on the happiness of free subjects. He 
did not speak as a patriot, he always felt himself a citizen of the 
world; he did not hesitate in the drama to inveigle half f)f Europe 
and even the Turks against his Spanish fatherland.’’" His speech has 
remained to this day the great classical document of German lib- 
eralism. 

In the famous scene between the Marquis and the King, the lat- 
ter points to the happiness of Spain under his rule, which, in many 
ways, set a precedent for modern totalitarian oppression; 

Behold my Spain, see here the burgher’s good 

Blooms in eternal and unclouded peace. 

A peace like this will I bestow on Flanders. 

To which the iVIarquis retorts: 

The churchyard’s peace! And do you hope to end 
What you have now begun? Say, do you hope 
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The universal spring, that shall renew 
The earth’s fair form? Would you alone, in Europe, 
Fling yourself down before the rapid wheel 
Of destiny — which rolls its ceaseless course — 

And seize its spokes with human arm? V ain thought! 
Already thousands liave your kingdom fled, 

In joyful poverty: the honest burgher 

For his faith exiled, was your noblest subject! 

See, with a mother’s arms, Elizabeth 
Welcomes the fugitives, and Britain blooms 
In rich luxuriance, from our country’s arts. 

Bereft of the new Christian’s industry, 

Grenada lies forsaken, and all Europe, 

Exulting, sees its foe oppress’d with wounds 
By its own hands inflicted! You would plant 
For all eternity — and yet the seeds 
You sow around you are the seeds of death! 

This hopeless task, with nature’s laws at strife, 

Will ne’er survive the spirit of its founder. 

You labour for ingratitude:- — in vain, 

With nature you engage in desperate struggle— 

In vain you waste your high and royal life 
In projects of destruction, Man is greater 
Than you esteem him. He will burst the chains 
Of a long slumber, and reclaim once more 
His just and hallow’d rights. With Nero’s name, 

And fell Busiris’, will he couple yours. 

Restore us all you have deprived us of. 

And, generous as strong, let happiness 
Flow from your horn of plenty — let man’s mind 
Ripen in your vast empire — give us back 
All you have taken from us . . . 

, . . One pen-stroke now, 
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One motion of your hand, can new create 

The earth! — but grant us liberty of thouglit.^’’’ 

In his “History of the Revolt of the United Netherlands” Schil- 
ler reverted once more to the struggle of liberty against despotism. 
He saw in Philip II “the most powerful sov'^ereign, Mdiose dreaded 
superiority menaced the independence of Europe, whose treasures 
surpassed the collective wealth of all the monarchs of Christendom, 
whose ambitious projects were backed by numerous and well 
disciplined armies, whose troops, hardened by long and bloody 
wars and the recollection of their own past victories, and confident 
in the irresistible powers of the nation, were eager for any enter- 
prise that promised glory and spoil, and to second with prompt 
and ready obedietice, the daring genius of their leaders.” And yet a 
peaceful people, not heroic by nature but strong in their love of 
liberty and their union, rose up against him and won. Schiller de- 
picted them as a “moral, commercial people,” forming a democracy 
and plutocracy fertilized by the new rational truths dawning upon 
Europe, and thriving by industry and living in abundance; yet 
when threatened by the most powerful monarch of the time they 
dared appeal to the rights of nature and were ^\fil]ing to die for 
liberty.^®' The Marquis of Posa had spoken as the representative of 
the eighteenth century. To the further praise of that century Schil- 
ler devoted his inaugural address, as professor of history at the 
University of Jena; “What Docs Universal History Mean, and for 
What Purpose Do We Study It?” He pointed out that an age of 
liberty and progress had opened before man. “All thinking minds 
are now united by a cosmopolitan bond of friendship, and all the 
light of the age may now illuminate the mind of a modern Galileo 
or Erasmus.” And for tins new age the Germans seemed better pre- 
pared than others, because they lived under a constitution which al- 
lowed freedom, and which, different from the Roman Empire, did 
not make possible any plans of conquest or of dominion.'*"' 

Though Schiller had begun as a reformer, as a Wekverbesserer, 
with the whole enthusiasm of revolutionary youth, personal wor- 
ries later forced him into the service of princes, into an acceptance 
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of the existing order and into disgust with conditions which he felt 
unable to cJiange. So Jie turned, as so many Germans did, from 
politics to the realm of ideas, to antiquity, and to the idyllic char- 
acter of Rousseauan nature. His philosophical principles did not 
change- — he remained faithful to humanity; but he renounced their 
realization in the immediate future. He had no doubt that the 
principles of the French Revolution were the only right ones, the 
eternal foundations of human life. ''If it had been true that the 
extraordinary had really happened,” he wrote in 1793 to the Duke 
of Angustcnbui'g, “that political legislation had been given over to 
reason, man respected and treated as an end in himself, law en- 
throned and true liberty made the foundation of the edifice of the 
state, then I would have bid farewell forever to the Muses to de- 
vote ail my activities to the most beautiful of all works of art, the 
monarchy of reason. But I doubt this fact.” Schiller felt this realm 
of reason and liberty could be prepared only by education. He re- 
garded art as the great means of education; but sometimes his means 
threatened to become an end, and he took refuge from the storms 
of the time in the ivory tower of classical ait. 

In 1795 lie formulated what was to be the program of the last 
decade of his life: “We wish to be and to remain in body citizens 
of our time, because it is impossible to be otherwise; but in spirit it 
is the privilege and the duty of the philosopher and of the poet to 
belong to no people and to no tirne, but to be truly the contempo- 
rary of all times.” Throughout his life, to repeat his words in the 
Announcement of the “Rheinische Thalia” (1784) he wrote as a 
* ‘citizen of the world who serves no prince”; and instead of 
"‘prince” he could have said as well “state” or “nation.”'^®'* National 
motives interested him slightly as poetical themes, and in his lecture 
on “The Stage Considered As a Moral Institution” he said: “I can- 
not overlook the great influence which a standing theatre would 
exercise upon the spirit of the nation. I understand by national spirit 
the similarity and agreement of the opinions and inclinations of a 
people in matters concerning which other nations think and feel 
differently. It is only possible for the stage to effect this agreement 
in a high degree, because it appropriates the whole domain of 
iuiman knowledge, exhausts all the situations of life, and sheds 
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light into all the corners of the human heart; because it unites all 
classes and conditions, and possesses the most popular avenues to 
the heart and understanding. . . . What is it that chained the dif- 
ferent states of Greece so hrmly to each other? What is it that drew 
the people so irresistibly to tire stage? Nothing but the patriotic 
themes of their plays; it was the Grecian spirit, tlie great and over- 
powering interest of the republic and of a better humanir}% w'hich 
pervaded them.” 

National themes might sometimes have attracted Kim, but he 
never paid any special attention to them. Though the content of 
his thought was universal, the form, as he well understood, was 
German, determined by the language lie used — a point of view not 
fundamentally different from tlie attitude of the Soviet Union to 
nationality problems. “Kein Sdiriftsteller,” he wrote to Kdrncr, 
“so sehr er auch an Gesinnung Weltburger seyn mag, wird in dcr 
Vorsteliungsart seinem Vaterland entdiehen. Ware cs auch nur die 
Sprache, was ihn stempelt, so ware diese allein genug, ihn in cine 
gewisse Form einzuschrankeii nnd seinem Produlct cine nationelle 
Eigenthumlichkeit zu geben.” But he could not think of a national 
subject for his own work. He rejected the idea of writing about 
Frederick II; “I cannot feel any sympathy for this character, he 
does not inspire me enough to undertake the tremendous task of 
idealizing him.” What concerned him in all themes was their hu- 
manity, their human interest, the progress of mankind represented 
by them, to whatever century or nation they might bclong,^'^' If he 
had any objection to the Greeks and the Romans, it was to their 
patriotism; and he praised the modern age because it was devoid of 
this. Patriotic interests, he wrote to Korner on October 13, 1789^ 
“are important only for immature nations, for the youth of the 
world. It is a poor and trifling ideal to write for one nation; such a 
limitation is totally unbearable for a philosophical mind. It cannot 
find satisfaction in such a changing, accidental, and arbitrary form 
of mankind, a mere fragment (and what else is even the most im- 
portant nation?). It can have no warm feelings for it except in so 
far as a nation or a national event appears important for tlie progress 
of mankind.” 

Two of Schiller’s latest plays are sometimes quoted as proof of 
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some patriotic interest — “Die Jungfrau von Orleans” and “Wilhelm 
Tell.” In reality, Schiller chose neither theme out of patriotic inter- 
est. He was certainly not thinking of the Germans when he ide- 
alized the Maid of Orleans and Wilhelm Tell, for the human stand 
these simple Rousseauan characters took against oppression and 
power. Nothing is more characteristic than the iMaid’s complaint; 

Kummert mich das Los der Schlachten, 

Mich der Zwist der Konige? 

Schiildlos trieb ich meine Lainmer 
Auf des stillen Berges H6h. 

Doch du rissest miclt ins Leben, 

In den stolzen Fiirstensaal, 

Mich der Schuld dahinzugeben, 

Ach, es war nicht meine Wahl. 

And the meaning of “Wilhelm Tell” was expressed beyond any 
possible doubt by Schiller himself when he sent the play to Karl 
Theodor von Dalberg, the arch-chancellor of the dying German 
Reich, accompanied by one of his very last poems in which he 
Summed up not only the meaning of the play, but his whole 
philosophy, with its glorihcation of idyllic peace, its respect for 
the dignity of man, and its praise for modesty and moderation in 
victory. 

In that fell strife, when force with force engages, 

And wrath stirs bloodshed— wrath with blindfold eyes — 
When, ’midst the war which raving faction wages, 

Lost in the roar — the voice of Justice dies, 

When but for license, sin, the shameless, rages, 

Against the holy, when the willful rise, 

When lost the anchor which makes nations strong . 

Amidst the storm, — there is no theme for song. 

But when a race, tending by vale and hill 
Free Bocks, contented witJi its rude domain — 

Burst the hard bondage with its own great will, 

Lets fall the sword when once it rends the chain, 
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And, flushed witli victory, can be human still — 

There blessed the strife, and then inspired die strain. 

Such is my theme — to thee not strange, his true, 

Thou in the great canst never find the new! 

Schiller’s sharp and uncompromising rejection of Spartan Prus- 
sianism and of all totalitarian philosophy of state v'^as ex- 
pressed in a lecture, “Die Gesetzgebung des Lykurgus und Solon,” 
in which he contrasted Sparta and Athens, military authoritarianism 
and peace-loving democracy. “Viewed from its own purpose, the 
legislation of Lycurgus is excellent and proves his knowledge of 
politics and of the human soul. He wished to establish a powerful, 
self-sustaining, indestructible state; political power and durability 
were his aim, and he accomplished it as far as circumstances per- 
mitted. But if the aim of Lycurgus is vieM^ed against the purpose of 
mankind, then an emphatic condemnation must replace the admira- 
tion which a first hasty glance has won from us. Everything may 
be sacrificed to the interests of the state except that for which the 
state itself serves only as a means. The state itself is never the end. 
It is important only as a condition for the realization of the end of 
mankind, and that end is none other than the development of all 
the powers of man, progress. If a constitution impedes the develop- 
ment of all the forces in man, if it impedes the progress of the mind, 
then it is condemnable and dangerous, even if it be ever so ingenious 
and perfect in its own way. In such a case its durability becomes a 
reproach rather than a glory, it is only the prolongation of an evil; 
the longer it continues, the more dangerous it becomes.” Schiller 
bitterly condemned Spartan education. “A single virtue was prac- 
tised in Sparta at the expense of all others; patriotism. To this arti- 
ficial sentiment the most natural and beautiful sentiments of man- 
kind were sacrificed. Political virtue was gained and the ability for 
it was formed at the expense of all moral sentiments. Sparta knew 
nothing of true conjugal love, maternal affection, filial piety, 
friendship — it knew only citizens and civic virtue. For a long time 
that Spartan mother was admired who indignantly sent back her 
son who had returned from battle and who then hurried to the 
temple to thank the gods for the other one who had died on the 
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battle field. It was wrong to congratulate mankind for such an un- 
natural strength of mind. A tender mother is a much more beaiiti- 
fill thing in the world than a heroic being who denies her natural 
sentiment in order to gratify an artificial duty.” 

Schiller’s main objection to Sparta was that there the common 
sentiment of humanity was extirpated and respect for the dignity of 
man was irretrievably lost. In Sparta men were considered as means, 
not as an end-— a perversion that destroyed the foundation of 
natural law and ethics. Lyciirgus not only founded his state upon 
the legalized ruin of morality, but undermined the highest destiny 
of mankind by arresting the development of the winds of the 
Spartans. “All sciences were neglected In Sparta, . . . everything 
alien was excluded, thus all channels tlirough which a nation re- 
ceives enlightenment, were closed; the Spartan state was to revolve 
eternally only around itself, in a perpetual monotony, in a gloomy 
egotism.” With this fascist-military prototype Schiller contrasted 
the democracy of Athens: “It was good and beautiful on the part 
of Solon tliat he had a deep respect for human nature, and that he 
never sacrificed the individual to the state, the end to the means, but 
made the state subservient to man. His laws were loose ties along 
which the minds of the citizens could move freely and easily in all 
directions and never feel that the laws directed them; the laws of 
Lycurgus were iron fetters, which by their oppressive weight 
dragged down the spirit.” In his conclusion Schiller condemned 
Sparta in characteristic words; “Sparta konnte nur Herrscher iind 
Kriegei' — keine ICunstler, keine Dichter, keine Denker, keine Welt- 
burger erzeugen.” Sparta could produce only rulers and warriors, 
masters and heroes, and for them there was no place in Schiller’s 
scale of values; she could not produce artists, poets, thinkers, 
citizens of the world, in whom he saw the end of human develop- 
ment.^® 

Among Schiller’s papers an interesting fragment has been found 
— the first sketch of an unnamed poem, for which its first editor 
suggested the title “German Greatness.” It was probably written 
in the spring of 1801, when the Empire broke down under the 
weight of defeat. Schiller was easily comforted for the loss of po- 
litical power or greatness; he felt that the mission and greatness of 
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Germany consisted in spiritual universal ism. The very disaster in 
the field of power and politics guaranteed the possibility of Ger- 
many’s true greatness: the German day would dawn with the final 
triumph of ethics and reason. ‘‘The German’s greatness lies not in 
winning by the sword: lie finds it worth Jiis zeal to defeat preju- 
dices, to liberate the mind, to gain the freedom of reason.” 

Hohern Sieg hat der crrungen, 

Der der Wahrheit Blitz geschwimgen, 

Der die Geister selbst befreit, 

Freiheit der V ernunft erfechten 
Fleisst fur alle Volkcr rechten, 

Gilt fur alle ew’gc Zeit. 

The Germans are the universal people, wlio have “to fnlfill in them- 
selves universal mankind and to unite in a wreath the most beauti- 
ful flowers of all peoples.” Schiller's thoughts on Germany did not 
occupy much of his mind; the poem never advanced beyond the 
first stages of a sketchy draft. When he thought of Germany at all, 
he thought of her as the realization of the concept of universal 
humanity.^”^ His and Goethe’s concept of the German mission was 
best expressed in the famous distich on the German national charac- 


Zur Nation euch zu bilden, ihr hoffet es, Deutsche, vergebens;, 
Bildet, ihr konnt es, dafur freier zu Mcnschen euch aus. 
(Vainly yon hope, O Germans, to form yourselves a nation; 
Form yourselves free men, as well you can, instead.) 

14 

Like Schiller, Goethe (1749-1832) felt no regret at the impossi- 
bility of German nationhood; as a young man reviewing Sonnen- 
fels’s writings on patriotism, he prayed that the Germans might be 
saved from that sentiment, and he never changed in his rejection of 
nationalism. Yet in the sixty years between this review and his 
death, he witnessed the rise of German nationalism, the enthusiasm 
sweeping the youth of the country in the Wars of Liberation, and 
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the endless discussions about national spirit and the German mission 
which occupied the educated classes after r8o6. In a conversation 
in 1812 with the historian Luden he discussed Bernhard von Wei- 
mar, the famous general who had first served the Swedes and then 
the French. Goethe rightly pointed out tliat “the ideas of fatherland 
and nationality were unknown to the age and remained unknown 
to later ages, as they probably were previously only very rarely 
effective. Therefore, nobody can be reproached for not having 
acted patriotically or nationalistically.” But even when as a result of 
the Napoleonic Wars nationalism became a driving force in Ger- 
many, Goethe remained aloof. “At a time when everyone is occu- 
pied in creating new fatherlands,’’ he wrote on iVlarch 15, 1799, 
“the fatherland of the man who thinks without prejudice, who can 
rise above his time, is nowhere and everywhere.” His mother, 
who belonged to an older generation, wrote to him at about the 
same time, on January 20, 1798: “Personally I am quite happy and 
leave alone those things which I cannot change anyway. Weimar is 
the only place in the Mdiole wide world from wiiich news could 
disturb my liappiness. If my beloved ones there are well, then ns far 
as I am concerned, both the right and left banks of the Rhine can 
belong to ivJiom they will— that would disturb neither my sleep 
nor my appetite,” The old lady reflected the general German 
temper of the time; she was only concerned with her own personal 
happiness. Goethe was concerned with the eternal values of civiliza- 
tion. “Where we educate ourselves, there is our fatherland,” he 
proclaimed on the stage on September 25, 1802.^*^^ And the same 
thought was expressed even more strongly in “Wilhelm jMeisters 
Wander] ahre”: “One has said and repeated; where I am happy, 
there is my fatherland. Yet this consoling and satisfactory sentence 
could be still better expressed by saying; where I am of use, there 
is my fatherland.” 

Goethe, udio willingly accepted Napoleon’s domination over 
Germany, revered the Emperor, who showed greater understand- 
ing for the German arts and letters than Frederick 11 had done; his 
officials were not more oppressive and were generally much better 
liked than the French customs officials who had been employed by 
Frederick; and many prominent Germans willingly and eagerly 
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served the French Administration.^^'’' Goethe expressed again and 
again his complete indifference to the political fate of Germany; 
when the national sentiment began to rise, he counseled submission 
to French domination, and warned against the use of Greek or 
Roman patriotism for inciting the Germans against the French. 
His plea to Riemer is a strange mixture of Christian jnmiility and 
of an enlightened universalism before which the differences of na- 
tions disappear; “Our life does not lead us to segregation and sep- 
aration from other peoples; on the contrary, it leads us to the closest 
interchange. Our civic life is nor that of the ancients; ^ve arc li^^- 
ing, on the one hand, in much greater liberty and without the one- 
sided limitation of rJic ancients, and on the other hand, ’witlioiit 
such claims of the state upon us. . . .To oppose a ^TctoI^ because 
we have been imbued wirli Greek and Latin, would be cliildish.” 
At the same time Goethe praised the Christian virtues; “To every- 
body it seems more glorious and more desirable to be the hammer 
instead of the anvil, and yet: how much is needed to stand these 
endless, c^^er-recurring blows!^’ 

The French Ambassador to the Court of Weimar, Count Rein- 
hard, was a German; his wife, a daughter of the famous Hamburg 
family of Reimarus, reported in 1807 to her mother that Goethe 
had expressed the conviction that the German language would not 
completely disappear. “I will never believe it,'* he said; “the Ger- 
mans are like the Jews, they can be oppressed but not annihilated. 
Even if they should not possess a fatherland any longer, they 
would not be discouraged and would remain united.” “Germans,” 
Goethe said on another occasion, “do not perish, as little ns the 
Jews, because they are individuals.” Thus he regarded laclc of na- 
tionalism and individualism as an advantage to the Germans, who 
in his opinion were so honorable as individuals and so wrcrclicd as 
a nation. 

Goethe remained a faitliful cosmopolitan throiigJiour Ids life. In 
his last years, in his conversations with Eckermann, he empliasizcd 
his love and respect for France, for the French Enlightenment, 
and for Paris — “this metropolis of the world . . . in which, during 
three generations, such men as Moliere, Voltaire, Diderot, and tlie 
like, have kept up such a current of intellect as cannot be dupli- 
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cated anywhere else in the whole world.” In 1830 he reiterated 
his respect for France: “How could I, to whom culture and 
barbarism are alone of importance, hate a nation which is among the 
most cultivated of the earth, and to which I owe so great a part of 
my own cultivation?” And from this particular case Goethe rose 
to a general consideration of national hatred; “You will always 
find it strongest and most violent where there is the lowest degree 
of culture. But there is a degree where it vanishes altogether, and 
wliere one stands, so to speak, above nations, and feels the weal or 
woe of a neighboring people, as if it had happened to one’s own. 
This degree of culture was conformable to my nature.” Nothing 
was so alien to him as the romantic revival of the German past. In 
a conversation about Fouque’s “Sangerkrieg auf der Wartburg” he 
remarked: “From these old German gloomy times we can obtain as 
little as from the Servian songs, and similar barbaric folk poetry. 
We can read it and be interested in it for a wliile, but merely to 
cast it aside, and let it lie behind us. Generally speaking, a man is 
quite sufficiently saddened by his own passions and destiny and 
need not make himself more so by the darkness of the barbaric 
past.” 

Goethe’s sixty years of productive abundance covered the deci- 
sive period of the rising tide of German nationalism: from its first 
ripples in the early seventies under the influence of Klopstock and 
Herder to the full flood which, under Jahn and Arndt, the Ro- 
manticists and the historical school, threatened to break the dikes 
of rational universalism. Goethe as a young man was for a short 
time influenced by Herder; but he soon turned away, and the road 
which his mind traveled led him to universal heights whence his 
view embraced with equal love France and England, Rome and 
Persia. Occident and Orient,^™ all lands and all religions were 
equally God’s. When Goethe wrote a memorandum for the cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of the Reformation in 1817, he wished 
to celebrate it not as a national festival but as a festival of the purest 
humanity {ein Fest der remsten Himtankh) No wonder the 
only praise National Socialist literary historians could bestow on 
Goethe was that of a great pagan. “For the first time after one thou- 
sand years,” one writes, “a great German life has been lived in a deep 
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piety which cannot be called Christian any more.” Yet it is 
doubtful how far even this praise is justified. 

15 

There are only three German writers of the second half of the 
eighteenth century — Klopstock, Justus Moser, and Herder — who 
may be regarded, each one in a different way, as forerunners of 
German nationalism; yet even they were deeply rooted in the 
climate of the Enlightenment: humanitarians, who felt as much, 
cosmopolitan as they felt national. Each had a profound sym])athy 
with all liberty and a breadth of universal understanding entirely 
alien to the more typical representatives of nineteenth century Ger- 
man nationalism. 

Klopstock (1724-1803), who had been praised for his discov- 
ery of the German folkdom, may be regarded as the first con- 
sciously national German poet. Like Alii ton, he resolved in his 
youth to write a magistral poem for his nation; and Milton remained 
his great model throughout. He compared the German literature of 
his rime with that of other nations and suffered from its inferiority. 
Ill his valedictory address at Schulpforta on September 21, i745r 
he expressed the fervent hope that Germany would rise to spiritual 
heights and become, through immortal works, especially through a 
great epic poem, the equal of the great nations of antiquity and of 
the contemporary world. Rapturously he greeted the coming poet 
who would bring to Germany eternal glory, who, formed by the 
teachers of all preceding centuries, and open to all the wonders of 
nature, would even pierce into the mystery of tiie future — a poet 
worthy of the human race, of immortality, and of God himself, 
whom he would praise above all. The ambition of this youth was 
fulfilled, 

Klopstock ’s work was inspired by dreams of German spiritual 
greatness; he wished to make the wellspring of the German original 
genius flow. The decisive fact in the rising national consciousness 
of the eighteenth century was the emphasis upon national dif- 
ferences, upon the originality of each national genius. Classicism 
believed in a universal norm in art and letters, It vied for tlie best 
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expression of a common cultural heritage. The new nationalism re- 
garded the national character, in its essential difference from all 
other national characters, as the true source of creative inspiration. 
"'Each nation has a beauty that belongs to it; each nation should be 
satisfied with the beauty peculiar to it; none deviate from its nature 
nor from the temperament peculiar to it.” These words of the 
Swedish Count Karl August Ehrensvard were characteristic of the 
tendency of the centuryd'“ This emphasis on the original found its 
counterpart in the theory of genius elaborated by Elamann and the 
Storm and Stress, who believed that genius could not learn from 
other models, that it was a spontaneous inspiration, through which 
the individual was raised above common humanity. Freedom meant 
independence from all others, it meant the creative force of the ego. 
Hamann (1730-1788) regarded the genius of the individual as 
rooted in the national genius, peculiar to each people. Yet Flamann 
was no German nationalist. On August 20, 1784, he wrote to 
Schelfner: “Flabe kaum Lust ein Deutscher zu sein; bin, ohne 
Ruhni zu melden, weder mehr noch weniger als ein Ostpreusse.” 
(I scarcely have any desire to be a German; without any wish to 
glorify, I am nothing more nor less than an East Prussian.) But 
he was no more a local patriot, in the deeper sense of the word, than 
he was a German nationalist. In 1787 he wrote to Jacobi: “I never 
liad any special feeling for Prussia. I love my fatherland rather in 
the way of a duty and an obligation. The earth is the Lord’s, and in 
this sense I am a citizen of die world.” 

Hamann^s theory gave a new slant to Rousseauism: it heightened 
the revolutionary dynamism inherent in its hostility to civilization. 
The writers of the Storm and Stress attacked all barriers erected by 
tradition and custom; they felt themselves in primeval youth again, 
in a barbarian rebellion against the apparently obsolete and senes- 
cent world around them which seemed to oppress their exuberant 
surge towards all the infinite possibilities which man had possessed 
before he had been fettered by the rules of civilization. Soon the 
ancient Germans appeared as the representatives of primeval force 
and unspoiled nature; their Roman opponents, as the decadent and 
corrupt victims of civilization, dominated by a desire for money, 
calculating and untruthful, unable with their cold intellect to un- 
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derstand the depth of German unbroken feeling. Klopscock dis- 
covered the ancient Germanic and Nordic myths, and found in 
them a great and (to him) typically German seriousness and depth, 
vigor and simplicity. Under his influence these myths began to re- 
place the Christian and Greco-Roman mythology.*^'’ 

Yet for Klopstock and his generation these myths were little 
more than a literary way of expressing the Rousseauism of the 
period. Only in the nineteenth century these myths became alive, 
vital forces shaping human imagination and wall, dynamic gods of 
a new national religion, the terrifying consequences of which 
Heinrich Heine tvas clearly to foresee as early as 1834. Klopstock 
never thought of opposing the German mytli to the Christian tra- 
dition or ethics. His great magistral poem to the nation was not a 
glorification of Germany or of the German past, bur tlie epic 
poem ^hVtessias," on w'hich he spent twenty-seven years. Of tiic six 
plays wdiich he tvrote, three wcl'c devoted to the Old Tesnniienc 
(“Adam’s Death,” “David,” and “Solomon”) and three to the 
glorification of Arminius (“Hermann’s Battle,” “Hermann’s 
Death,” and “Hermann and the Princes”). Though he did not dis- 
cover Arminius for German literature, he w^'as responsible for 
popularizing him; and hundreds of worthless poems followed.^” In 
his odes he liked to identif)^ the contemporar)^ Germans with those 
of ancient times: 

Hermanne unsre Fursren siiid, 

Cherusker unsre Fleere sind, 

Cherusker, kalt und kuhn! 

(Our princes are PTermanns, 

Our armies are Cherusci, 

Cherusci, cold and bold!) 

And he sang his pride of German conquests of ancient Rome and 
of the Germanic kingdoms created in Britain and Gaul. Germany 
appeared to him ever undefeated and invincible. 

But with all his glorification of the old German glory, Klopstock 
loved neither war nor martial glory, neither the state nor conquest 
and power. He sang of liberty; not national liberty, bur individual 
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liberty, human liberty, freedom from oppression by authority. He 
hated all political thirst for power and regarded it as opposed to 
morality and religion, to virtue and love of humanity, for which 
his heart yearned He welcomed the American and the French 
Revolutions and saw in them the fulfillment of mankind’s aspira- 
tions. He proudly accepted the nomination to French citizenship, 
and though he, like so many other early enthusiasts for the French 
Revolution, violently denounced the terror, he was happy to accept 
the nomination as corresponding member of the Institut de France 
in 1802, when the left bank of the Rhine had already been occupied 
by the French. 

He praised Joseph II for his emancipation of the peasants and 
especially of the Jews: 

Den Priester rnfst du wicder zur Jiingerschaft 
Des grossen Stifters, machest zum Untertan 
Den jochbeladnen Landmanii; machst den 
Juden zum A'lenschen. Wer hat geendet, 

Wie du beginnest? . . . 

Wen fasst des iVIitleids Schauer nicht, wenn er siehr, 
Wie unserPobel Kanaans Vollt entmenschtl 
Und tut der’s nicht, well unsre Fursten 
Sie in zu eiserne Fesseln schmieden? 

Du losest ihnen, Retter, die rostige, 

Eng angclegte Fessel vom wunden Arm; 

Sie fuhlen’s, glauben’s kaum. So lange 
Hat’s urn die Elenden hergeklirret! 

His admiration of Joseph II contrasted with his bitter hostility to 
Frederick II of Prussia. His hunianitarianism and pacifism and his 
sympathy for the weaker against all overbearing strength made 
Prussian power politics most repulsive to him. He never found a 
good word for Frederick’s military successes or his enlightened 
despotism. Though he praised the ancient victories of the Germans 
over the Romans, he could never bring himself to praise Frederick’s 
great victory over the French at Rossbach, which to so many ap~ 
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peared as a national achievement. Even the king’s death did not 
lessen his animosity. His patriotism was vague and antiquarian, his 
nationalism purely literary, an emphasis upon the national genius 
in arts and letters, a pride in Germany’s spirituality, a feeling of 
personal mission in expressing Germany’s genius. He nev'er doubted 
its compatibility with his humanitarian striv'^ing for universal justice 
and profound love of all mankind. 

The meeting of the Estates General in 1 788 appeared to Klop- 
stoclc as the dawn of a new day. He blessed his old age for having 
been privileged to witness that “most noble deed” of the century. 
The French now became his brothers, and the only reason for grief 
was the fact that the French, and not the Germans, had first 
climbed the summit of liberty and set a glorious example to all 
peoples. The French had even “enchained the most terrible of all 
monsters, war.” Previously the thought that America had been the 
first to kindle the flame of liberty, and that Germans had partici- 
pated in it, had comforted luni; but now France had definitely set 
mankind the example. The enthusiastic old man tried to protect 
revolutionary France, the people who had first approached man- 
kind’s ultimate goal, and who had abolished wars of conquest, and 
he warned the German princes in one of his most inspired odes that 
a similar fire might break out in Germany, if they fought French 
liberty and brought “human sacrifices to idolized princes”: 

Und jetzt wollt ihr sogar des Volkes Blur, das dcr Ziclc 
Letztem vor alien Volkern sich naht, 

Das, die belorberte Furie, Krieg der Erobrung, \xTbannend, 

Aller Gesetze schonstes sich gab, 

Wollt das gepeinigte Volk, das, Sclbsterrcttcr, dcr Frcihcit 
Gipfel erstieg, von der furchtbaren Holi, 

Feuer und Schwert in der Hand, Iierunter scurzen, cs zwingen, 
Wilden von Neuem dienstbar zn seyn, 

Wollt, dass der Richter der Welt— und bebt! — auch eurer, deni 
Alenschen 

Rechte nicht gab, erweisen durch iMord! 

Alochtet ihr, ehe das Schwert von der Wunde triefet, der Klugheit 
Ernste, warnende Winke verstehn! 
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Mochtet ihr sehn! Es entgluht schon in euren Laiiden die Asche, 
Wird von erwachenden Funkcn schon roth. . . . 

Fragt, der blinken die Pflugschar lasst, die Gemeinen des Heeres, 
Dcren Bint auch Wasser nicht ist: 

Und dutch redliche Antwort erfahret ihr oder dutch lautes 
Schweigen, was in der Asche sie'sehn. 

Doch ihr verachtet sie. Spielt denn des neugestalteten Krieges 
Nie versuchtes, schreckliches Spiel, 

Allznschteckliches! Deini in den Kriegen we r den vergorzten 
Herrschern Menschenopfer gebrachtd'^ 

16 

Klopstock’s vague nationalism and his firm liberalism inspired 
the younger poets, who saw in him the first great and original 
German poet. A group of students in Gottingen, the Gottinger 
Dichterbund, began in the seventies to assume old Germanic names 
and to revive in the sentimental style of the period what they re- 
garded as tlie Germanic past. Among them were Johann Heinrich 
Voss (1751-1826), who later became the most famous translator 
of Flomer into German and the writer of idyllic poems on the life 
of the rural middle classes in northern Germany, and Friedrich 
Leopold, Count Stolberg, who in the ode “iMein Vaterland,” dedi- 
cated to Klopstock in 1774, sang his pride in being a German, 
because the Germans had never thirsted for alien possessions or 
enslaved other peoples, but had always been the shield of the perse- 
cuted.^®' More interesting was Voss’s condemnation of Charle- 
magne in a poem “Germany” (1772) dedicated to Friedrich 
Leopold Stolberg. Germany, he said, looked with pride upon all 
the peoples to whom she had given kings and generals. But was it 
not a king of German blood who, under the influence of Roman, 
monks, had put the chain of slavery on true Germans and had 
ordered the Saxons to worship statues and idols instead of W otan’s 
invisible godhead.? Charlemagne had proved by his vainglorious 
conquests and by his servility to the Roman priests that he was not 
of German heart nor of Hermann’s kind.^®“ 

But these young German enthusiasts used, like Klopstock, the 
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most difficult classical meters; they belonged to the Republic of 
Letters and remained aloof from the people. Only one of them, 
Gottfried August Burger, thought, as he wrote in the preface to the 
second edition of his “Gedichte” (1789), that though poetry was 
an art exercised by educated people, it was not for educated people 
as such, but for all the people. And in his “Hcrzensaiisguss liber 
Volkspoesie’* (Heart-felt Effusion About Popular Poetry^ u'hich 
he published in the Deutsches /Wise?/?;; m 1 776, he exclaimed; '"Wa 
are Germans! Germans who should nor make Greek or Roman or 
cosmopolitan poems in tlie German language, but German poems 
in the German language, digestible and nutritions for the whole 
people!’* Such a people’s nationalism was entirely alien to Klop- 
stock and the Gottinger Dichterbund. Though tlicy indulged in 
sentimental reminiscences of a glorious and heroic past, eulogized 
and fabulous, they would have been the first to recoil from any 
resurrection of this past in the civilized and humanitarian time in 
which they lived, tlie progress and liberalism of which filled them 
with pride. 

While they reached back into the dim past of which there were 
no longer any traces, Justus iMdser (1720-1794) found the roots 
for his German nation in the Middle Ages when the people had 
been rural freeholders, armed and ready for defense, a social order 
of which faint traces were still discernible in northu^estern Ger- 
many where he lived. The Bishopric of Osnabruck, which Moser 
called his fatherland, and which lie served faithfully during his 
whole life, had preserved many traits of the past which he studied 
with loving care, He grew up under the influence of French letters, 
and as a young man even corresponded with his family in French.^'" 
He owed much to his close contact with England, based upon the 
proximity of Osnabruck to Hanover.^'"® In his writings there is none 
of that jealousy or professional competition with foreign letters, 
which marks so much of the work and thought of the poets of the 
time. He followed the example of V’^oltaire in an effort to enlarge 
history from a narrative of court events into a broad picture of all 
the currents of life of a period; he reformed German historiograpliy 
by changing the emphasis from kings and heroes and battles to 
people, iiLstitu tions, and the influence of law^ upon the daily life. 
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In October, 1766, he started the Osimhrfickische Intelligenzblatter 
to educate his fellow citizens politically and to “impress upon the 
minds of the people in an urgent way useful truths which he had 
learned from his experience in daily life,” Pie continued the 
publication until 1782, and it became famous throughout Germany 
when his daugJiter Jenny, the wife of rhe Royal British Councilor, 
Justus von Voigts, collected the issues and republished them in 
four parts under the title “Patriotische Phantasien,” the first ap- 
pearing in 1774. Plis unfinished main work “Osnabruckische 
Geschichte,” which covered the history only to 1 366, testifies to 
the care with which Mfiser went to original sources and to his 
close attention to detail. 

Moser had nothing in common with the Storm and Stress: for 
him piety was the foundation of all virtue. Pie was, to use Goethe’s 
word about him, “a patriot.” Pie was clearly influenced by Rous- 
seau when he wrote that if we were right-thinking conversation 
with simple rural people, genuine and uncorrupted, would please 
us more than the stage on which a few actors, like accomplished 
marionettes, affectedly play their roles. But, different from Rous- 
seau, he turned for his model not to the ancient city-state, but to the 
rural society of the Aliddle Ages. Pie shared with Rousseau a con- 
servative dislike for large towns and townspeople, for capitalism and 
trade, yet even to the Rousseauists civilization remained linked with 
city life as its source and focal point — as it had been throughout the 
ages, from earliest antiquity to modern times. Moser was the first to 
reverse this fundamental trend: for him civilization was concretely 
linked, in its origin and in its vital force, with rural life. The rural 
class was to him the mie foundation of national life and strength. 
In his review of Moser’s “Von dem Nationalgeiste,” he wrote: 
“Where do we find the nation? In the courts? Nobody can think 
that. In the cities there are only corrupted and unsuccessful imita- 
tions; in the army only soulless robots; in the country only op- 
pressed peasants. The time when every Frank or Saxon cultivated 
his own free hereditary land, independent from any feudal lord or 
great proprietor, and when he defended it himself, when he came 
from his land to the general assembly of freeholders, and when 
the man who did nor possess such a rural property, even the rich- 
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est merchant {der reicbste JOwz/er), belonged to the class of the 
poor and unhonored — that \vas the time when we could find a 
nation. But not at present.” 

In German history, he complained, the triumph of the princes 
and feudal lords not only had destroyed the common liberty of the 
rural settlers; it had also destroyed the influence of the cities. If 
tliis had not happened, Germany M'ould have followed the develop- 
ment of England: in Regensburg there would be meeting instead of 
the Diet a Parliament composed of two houses, an insignificant 
Elouse of Lords, and a Lower Chamber in Avhicii the united cities 
and townships would decree laws of importance for the whole 
world. “Not Lord Clive, but a Senator from Hamburg would com- 
mand on the Ganges.” Remembering the great exploits of the 
Hansa, Moser exclaimed: “This spirit would certainly have made 
itself master of the two Indies and would have raised the Emperor 
to a jVlonarch of the universe. VVJiat must a German feel when lie 
sees the descendants of such men bring lemons from Spain or im- 
port beer from England.'” But his heart ^vas nor with the great 
merchants, not even with those who would build a German world 
empire. “Industry and commerce are fleeting goods which pass 
from one country to another. How much more stable is the state 
whose welfare is founded on agriculture! It always covers its needs 
and easily finds customers for its surplus. If Germany would only 
think of means to increase its exports and thus be induced to culti- 
vate its unused land, it could become the most po\^Trful nation,” 
He regretted the growing mobilization of economic life, he doubted 
the wisdom of education for children, even for boys, for whom it 
was more important to use the flail than the pen; and as for girls: 
“Oh, I would not wish to marry one who can read and write!” 
Moser has often been compared to Benjamin Franklin; the similari- 
ties were there, the insistence upon common sense, the didactic 
passion, the benevolent humanitarianism, but how different were 
the whole philosophies and ideals of the two men and the condi- 
tions in which they worked! 

With all his conservative interests and his deep roots in the local 
traditions of his small provincial state, Moser had a good under- 
standing of the new liberty which the seventeenth century had 
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brought to England, and whicli had grown to full fruit in eight- 
eenth century America. He rightly appraised the citizens’ army in 
the United States as something approaching his own ideal of an 
armed nation of free men, men who are farmers in time of peace 
and soldiers in time of war.^^® He admired the vitality of England 
and her liberal nationalism, “where always immense intellectual 
and social forces are in motion, and where orators, poets, and 
writers wmrk not only for purposes of education and pleasure, but 
help the state with their enthusiasm. The lowest man there con- 
siders the commonweal as his personal concern. All satires, com- 
edies, and moral admonitions, even many sermons, have a direct 
relation to the affairs of state. It is this deep interest which keeps 
the human forces at high pitch and makes them reach a higher 
goal.” 

But it was a far cry from the new liberties of the West to the old 
liberties of Westphalia. Everything traditional touched Moser’s 
heart. He was opposed to education and to public-health measures; 
he was indifferent to the high mortality of infants; he did not plead 
for the abolition of torture or serfdom.^®® Elonor was to him indis- 
solubly connected with rural property; human rights meant little 
to him, they were too rational and too general. He loved the par- 
ticular, he was afraid that general laws would bring about an 
egalitarian and centralizing despotism, Elis heart belonged to the 
people, not to the individuals but to the nation ordered in estates 
and classes, based upon ancient privileges and liberties, living in the 
concrete and manifold relations of a differentiated and multiform 
society. 

Such a man could grow up only in the principality of Osnabruck, 
one of the many curiosities of the “monstrous” Empire, in which 
the contradictions of periods, classes, and religions mingled freely. 
He hated despotism, centralization, and bureaucracy, he loved in- 
dependence and individual dignity, he had a clear understanding of 
the values of the period of Enlightenment in the intellectual field, 
but none for the political and economic changes of the epoch. Ele 
highly esteemed old things because they were old. Much of what 
the historical school later objected to in the French Revolution and 
in rational liberalism, could be already found in Mdser’s conserva- 
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tism. He inclined to deduce from the inveterateness of abuses their 
perpetuity and to invest every ancient usurpation with the cloak of 
lawfulness. This minutious observer of the daily life of the people 
and of the complex intricacies of his native state preached a nar- 
row romantic traditionalism, so that a very few decades w’cre suf- 
ficient to prove that his writings were only, as he modestly called 
them, “patriotische Pliantasien.” His intellectual roots v'ere still in 
the German Baroque; in his own days the links between him and 
the rising German nationalism were weak. Yet his name was con- 
nected with the first important manifesto of the nascent German 
nationalism, the publication in 1773 of “Von dcutschcr Art und 
Kunst” (Of German Kind and Art), which Johann Gottfried 
Herder (1744-1803) edited, to which the young Goethe con- 
tributed, and where Aloser’s introduction to his “Osnabruckischc 
Geschichte” (1768) was reprinted. 

17 

Moser’s vision had been largely confined to Osnabriick with its 
strange survival of ancient traditions: he was a jurist and a civil 
servant rooted in a small principality identified the German 
nation with an almost extinct class of the past, the militia of rural 
freeholders. Herder’s vision was infinitely broader; in a great 
sweep it embraced the totality of human history and of German 
nationality. To both he applied the two fundamental concepts of 
his thinking, becoming and language — concepts ydiich were not 
closely related in themselves, but each of which had a fundamental 
importance for the growth of nationalism and for a new under- 
standing of history and civilization. Nature and history lost the 
static character which they had had at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. Both were vieu^ed as organic growths, as self-revela- 
tions of the divine in the innumerable manifestations of life, an 
endless creative process in which attention should be centered not 
on the general and common but on the individual and unique. The 
rational thought of the eighteenth century, which ciihiiinaced in 
Kant, had emphasized law, plan, and purpose; the new conception 
shifted the emphasis to growth, vitality, and originality. The great 
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creative force which pervaded the universe — nature and history 
alike — manifested itself in every phenomenon; tlie creative heart 
of the writer and thinker responded to it with an immediacy and 
spontaneity which made him part of the great creative process. 
Herder’s philosophy has been rightly characterized as a pantheism, 
a pantheism not so much of nature as of history, a dynamic pan- 
theism of organic growth/®” 

When Herder collected folk songs and published them in his 
’’Stimmen der Volker in Liedern,” he was following a growing 
trend which had swept all over Europe in the wake of Ossian’s 
poems. But earlier publications and researches had been conducted 
in an antiquarian spirit, sometimes for patriotic motives, as with 
Klopstock and his circle, to provide a background of ancient glory 
for present ambitions that would lend them an inspiration they 
sorely needed. For Herder folk poetry was nothing antiquarian; 
it was one of the great manifestations of the creative spirit, en- 
tirely equal in that to the works of great artists and writers. It was 
a part of history which had its justification in itself; voices of the 
peoples and voices of the great artists — in both tlie same creative 
force spoke, manifold according to the individualities of peoples 
and men, of periods and local conditions, an immense tapestry of 
countless threads, each different and yet all the work of one master. 
Herder did not limit himself to German folk songs; his mind, and 
Goethe’s after him, roamed through peoples and epochs and found 
everywhere the same organic creation. Through all of them he 
heard the voice of mankind. 

The singer expressed not only himself but a force greater than 
he: the force of the national community of which he was a mem- 
ber. When people sang or when great writers wrote, it was in both 
cases the community, the Gememschnft (to use a modern German 
word), which spoke through them. The national community was' 
the necessary medium between mankind and the individual; the 
creative forces of the universal individualized themselves primarily 
not in the single human beings, but in the collective personalities 
of national communities. This community was different from 
Rousseau’s, which was primarily political, based upon law and 
built upon man’s free decision. Herder’s community was organic 
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and natural, its basis was cultural and spiritual. In both forms the 
community created a general will, a sens commiin — but what a 
difference between “common sense’' and Qemeinsvmi! Rousseau’s 
general will found its embodiment in a constitution and its work- 
ings, Herder’s in something much more intangible, irrational, and 
vague, the peculiar individualization of civilization in the national 
community, which found its chief instrument, and even more than 
instrument, in the national language. Herder was the first to insist 
that human civilization lives not in its general and universal, but 
in its national and peculiar manifestations; each cultural manifesta- 
tion must be original, but its originality is that of tlie national com- 
munity and the national language. By nature and history men arc 
above all members of tlieir national conununity: only as such can 
they be really creative. 

Herder’s discovery of nationality carried revolutionary implica- 
tions: he regarded the state as something artificial and accidental, 
nationality as sometliing natural and essential. Though he could not 
envisage a conflict between the two, because his concept of na- 
tionality was entirely nonpolitical, his emphasis on the folk com- 
munity and its language soon was to give a new importance and 
dignity to the different ethnographic groups of Central and East- 
ern Europe and to create a national consciousness in them. Its 
dynamism was soon to break the purely cultural framework of 
Herder’s concept. The French Revolution carried the political 
concept of nationality to Central and Eastern Europe, and when 
the two concepts fused and kindled new aspirations, the nationali- 
ties there soon found themselves in a violent struggle with the 
existing states which everywhere, in Germany, in the Balkans, and 
in Eastern Europe, had grown and existed without benefit of na- 
tionality, a principle unknown before the end of the eighteenth 
century. Flerder’s appeal to the cultural creative forces of folk 
language and folk traditions aroused a new interest and a new pride 
not only in Germans, but in Czechs and Letts, Serbs and Finns. 
After 1848 when Herder’s teachings began to bear fruit, cultural 
nationalism became the foundation for political nationalism, result- 
ing in the long struggles for a German, Czech, or Serb state, strug- 
gles which determined the history of Central and Eastern Europe 
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for the next sex''en decades. Yet nothing could have been further 
from Herder’s mind than the nationalism of the nineteenth century 
with its desire for power and political assertion, especially its latest 
development in which the nationality is being regarded as the ulti- 
mate and highest value. This glorification of dark, elementary 



forces, this afEi'ination of sheer givenness of nature would have 
been as incomprehensible to Herder as it would have been re- 
pulsive. His concept of nature was not biological and scientific 
(or rather pseudo-scientific), bur metaphysical and moral. His 
nationalism can only be understood within its conceptual context 
of enlightened luimanitariaiiism and rational morality, a context so 
fundamental to the thought of Herder and to his whole epoch that 
its assumption, though not always expressed, is nevertheless ever 
present. 

Thougit Herder was born in East Prussia, he hated Prussia with 
its military despotism and bureaucratic order. This dislike was 
shared by most of his countrymen. Under Frederick William I 
and Frederick II the people of East Prussia were in no way patri- 
otic; the citizens welcomed the Russian occupation: the local 
poets and writers flattered the Russians and praised them, no 
patriotic voice was raised, and even when the Russians had left 
and faithfulness to Prussia could have been proclaimed without 
fear, nothing of that kind was done. Prussian militarism, visible 
everywhere, was universally hated: public parks were drill places, 
the palace of the monarch was transformed into a military school. 
Nothing filled Herder with such disgust and horror as the thought 
of military service in the Prussian army. Everywhere around liim 
he found so much oppression and serfdom that the Russian Baltic 
provinces, wlicre he held his first position, appeared to him to be 
a land of liberty and progress. The first poem which he wrote was 
an "Ode to Cyrus,” glorifying Peter HI of Russia and the peace of 
1762. Seven years later, on his sea voyage from Russia to France, 
he wrote of his native land in his journal, "The states of the King 
of Prussia will not be happy until they are divided up,” and he 
characterized the inhabitants as "too much ignorant Germans and 
too much subjects.” On leaving Lama, he greeted the Russian 
province in a poem as “my second, better Fatherland” which had 
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treated him much better than his “verjochtes Vaterland/’ his Prus- 
sia enslaved by Frederick. 

The sea voyage to France Avas of decisive importance for the 
dev'^elopmeiit of his thought. Flistoiy unfolded itself to him in all 
its infinite Avealth throughout time and space, he felt a deep joy 
at all the manifold forms of human existence, each one perfect in 
itself and each one understandable only in its own setting. Each 
seemed to exist “in its own time and in its OAvn place,” justified in its 
own way and mirroring in this very dwersity the idea and develop- 
ment of humanity. This is above all true of nations: they differ 
according to locality, time, and their inner character; each carries 
in itself the yardstick of its perfection, 11 n comparable to any 
other. As a result “the happiness of one people cannot be forced 
upon any other. The roses for the AvreatJi of each nation’s liberty 
must be picked Avith its owm hands, and must groAv happily out of 
its own Avants, joys, and love.” Like Herodotus Ave have to look 
Avith an unprejudiced mind on all peoples and describe each one 
in its place, according to its own customs and habits. Then we shall 
see that, though all nations are different, they all obey one rule: 
only moderation makes them happy, Avhile arrogance and liaugliti- 
ness always carry their own nemesis. The spirit Avhich lives in hu- 
man history Avishes each people to become happy in its own AA^ay 
and in its oAvn place, but it Avislies them to be ruled by a sense of 
reciprocity. Treat each one as you Avould like to be treated your- 
self. For “the human race is one Avhole; Ave Avork and suffer, soav 
and haiwest, each for all.” 

These few passages contain Flerder’s philosophy of nationalism. 
Each nationality Avas to him a living organism, a manifestation of 
the Divine, and therefore something sacred which should not be 
destroyed but cultivated. Every man, so he taught, could fulfill 
his human destiny only Avithin and through his nationality. This 
Avas true of all nationalities; all Avere equally sacred, the seemingly 
advanced ones and those called “primitive,” through them all, in 
different AA^ays, the destiny of mankind fulfilled itself. A nationality 
liA^ed aboA^e all in its ciAulization; its main instrument Avas its lan- 
guage, not an artificial instrument, but a gift of God, the guardian 
of the national community and the matrix of its civilization. Thus 
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language, national language, became a sacred instrument; each 
man could be himself only by thinking and creating in his own 
national language. With the respect for all other nationalities went 
the respect for their languages. Herder was the first for whom the 
rights of nationality and language took precedence before the 
rights of the state. 

Pie objected to the Germanizing tendencies of Joseph 11 , who 
had tried to introduce the German language among the many non- 
Germanic nationalities in the Habsburg domains, not for reasons of 
German nationalism,^^'’ but for reasons of centralizing and modern- 
izing the administration. Plerder insisted upon the rights of na- 
tionalities; he did it at a time when the Bohemians, Rumanians, 
Croatians, and others had hardly any consciousness themselves of 
their nationality. He was the first to claim that the rights of na- 
tionality were above all rights of language; he did it at a time when 
many languages were no more than vernaculars, spoken by illiter- 
ate peasants, and deemed to be without future or dignity. It was 
largely as a result of Plerder’s teaching that these dormant peoples 
began to change their own attitudes toward their nationality and 
towards their national language. From him they learned that “a 
people, and especially a noncivilized one, has nothing dearer than 
the language of its fathers. Its whole spiritual wealth of tradition, 
history, religion, and all the fullness of life, all its heart and soul, 
lives in it. To deprive such a people of its language or to minimize 
it, means to deprive it of its only immortal possession, transmitted 
from parents to children.” To the benevolent intentions of Joseph 
II, Flerder objected that civilization cannot be forced through an 
alien language. "It grows best, and I would say only, in the 
peculiarity of the nation, in its inherited and constantly transmitted 
vernacular. One wins the heart of a people only by using its lan- 
guage. Isn’t it inspiring to plant seeds of well-being for the re- 
motest future among so many people in their own way of thought, 
in the manner which is most peculiar and most cherished by 
them?” 

This was written in 1793. But already in his earliest article, an 
address delivered in school, which was printed in 1764, Herder 
maintained that "every language has its definite national character. 
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and dierefore nature obliges us to learn only our native tongue, 
which is the most appropriate to our character, and which is most 
commensurate with our way of thought. Perhaps I shall be able 
to imitate (nacblalleii) the languages of foreign nations, without, 
however, penetrating to the core of their character. I shall be per- 
haps able to learn dead languages from their monuments with 
much sweat, but their spirit will escape me.” No wonder that 
Herder insisted upon the withering effect of classical education on 
the poor “martyrs” of Latin instruction.'^'^ No .school, he thought, 
was good in which the students could not escape Latin instruction, 
or in which Latin was the main subject. Naturally he opposed 
French instruction. “If language is the organ of our soul-forces, 
the medium of our innermost education, then avc cannot be edu- 
cated otherwise than in the language of our people and our coun- 
try; a so-called French education in Germany must by necessity 
deform and misguide German minds. In my opinion, this sentence 
is as clear as the sun at noon.”"^® Consistently, from his early 
youth to his old age. Herder was convinced that each nationality 
must seek and cultivate the wealth and peculiarities of its own 
spirit and character, and that the chief instrument for their expres- 
sion is the national language. A person can never become an 
original writer in a foreign language because content and form 
do not coincide with him; he tries to express a national thought in 
an alien medium.^^^ For “no individual, no country, no people, no 
history of a people, no state is like any other. Therefore the true, 
the beautiful, and the good are not the same for them. Everything 
is suffocated if one’s own way is not sought, and if another nation 
is blindly taken as a model. Civilization consists primarily in the 
potentialities of a nation, and in the making use of them.” “'To 
Herder each nationality was an original bearer of a common 
humanity, living and unfolding itself in all nationalities. 

Humanity remained for Herder the highest, though a some- 
what vague, goal and criterion. His love for nationality embraced 
all nationalities and their national life. “No love for our nation 
shall hinder us in recognizing everywhere the good which can 
be effected progressively only in the great course of times and 
peoples.” For the nation.? are diversified and unique in order to 
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supplement one another. “Nature has distributed its gifts differ- 
ently according to climate and culture. How could they be com- 
pared to One another? Rather we should rejoice, like Sultan Sulei- 
man, that there are such varied flowers and peoples on the gay 
meadow of this earth, that such different blossoms can bloom on 
both sides of the Alps, and that such varied fruits can ripen. Let us 
rejoice that Time, the great mother of all things, throws now 
these and now other gifts from her horn of plenty and slowly builds 
up mankind in all its different component parts.” 

To form and educate mankind, to malce it more human and 
humane was Herder’s main concern as it had been that of Lessing 
and Kant. It extended all througli his life. As a young man he had 
planned the publication of a “Jahrbuch der Schriften fur die 
Menschheif,” which he characterized as “ein Buch zur mensch- 
lichen imd christlichen Bildung,” a tribute to the century in 
which Immanirarian ideas had triiimplied and spread as never be- 
fore. Ten years after his “Auch eine Philosophic der Geschichte 
zur Bildung der Menschheir,” he began tlie publication of “Ideen 
zur Geschichte der Menschheit” (1784-1791), the most mature 
expression of bis thought. The original title had been “Briefe, die 
Fortschritte der Humanitat betreffend,” consciously calling to 
mind another famous title of German eighteenth century letters, 
but stressing humanity instead of literature, a shift most character- 
istic of Herder’s attitude. The flrsc of the letters represented them 
as originating in the discussions of a circle of friends {ein Bund der 
Hummiitiit) who regarded themselves, in the words of the apostle, 
as a community where there was “neither Jew nor Greek, neither 
slave nor free man, neither man nor woman, but where all were 
one.” ®*® The second letter was devoted to Benjamin Franklin, 
whom Herder called “one of my beloved authors in this century, 
the most noble popular writer.” Like Kant, he interpreted his- 
tory as a progress towards a more perfect humanity. “Without 
this last purpose of educating and promoting humanity in man 
(BiJdung m?d Fordmmg der Hzmmnth hn Menschen) a study of 
his history is of a very subordinate and even doubtful value . . . 
a philosophy of history cannot lead to any other purpose than a 
history of humanity, a purification of our moral sense, an awaken- 
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ing of our sense of duty, therefore, to the best of mankind,” 
History to him was world history; as far back as 1769 he wished to 
write a history from the point of view of the formation of mankind 
{iinter dein Gesichtsfmnkt e'mer zu hildenden Menscbbek) . 
Though he never wrote this, his philosopliy of history was entirely 
conceived from this angle. 

In “Ernst und Falk,” Lessing had pleaded for the Freemasons 
as men above the prejudices of race or country, who knew vdiere 
patriotism ceased to be a virtue, and who did not succumb to any 
religious prejudice nor to any respect for castes and classes. Herder 
fully agreed with these aims, but he did not wish to confine them 
to one association — especially not to a secret or closed one — but 
to have them shared by “the society of all drinking men in all 
continents,” the membership in which would educate not to inter- 
course with this or that kind of man, but with men in genera], 
“mit Menschen uberhaupt.” Man should follow one motivation in 
his actions: humanity. “If we would give to this concept all its 
strength, if we would show it in the whole circumference of its 
effects, and if we would impose it upon ourselves and upon others 
as a duty, as the inevitable, most general first duty, then all preju- 
dices of national interests, of religion, and the silliest prejudice of 
all, that of rank and caste, tliough tliey would not disappear, would 
be restrained, weakened, and made innocuous.” Herder discussed 
the concept of Humanitat, with its many meanings — mankind, 
humanitarianism, human rights, human duties, human dignity, and 
love of mankind — which he wished all to be understood under 
the one concept: “Humanity is the character of our race; we re- 
ceive it only as a potentiality, and we must develop it. We do not 
bring it with us ready-made into the world: it must be the goal 
of all our efforts, the sum of all our exercises, our guiding principle 
and value. . . , Humanity is a treasure and the product of all 
human efforts, the art of the race, and its study must be incessantly 
continued, or we shall relapse into animal primitivity, into bru- 
tality.” 

Nothing seemed more ridiculous to Herder than national pride. 
What, he asked, would be the yardstick for comparisons among 
nations? Each nation resembles a great unweeded garden, where 
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silliness Jincl errors flourish abundantly side by side with wisdom 
and virtues. “A'lanifestly Nature wishes that just as one man and 
one generation has to learn from and with others, one people 
should learn incessantly with and from other peoples, until all 
have understood the difficult lesson tJiat no people is specially 
chosen by God, but that truth must be sought, and the garden 
of the common good cultivated, by all. All nations, each where it 
is, should weave their part of the great veil of Minerva, without 
harming one anotlier, and without sowing discord by their 
pride.” Nothing was more abhorrent to Herder than con- 
querors. Though he did not deny that .some of them had show'n 
courage in great perils, he pointed out that highway robbers and 
pirates had done that too. “All those who have approved of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew or of the assassinations of Jews are 
today covered with infamy and disgrace,” Herder wrote, “and 
it is CO be hoped that the robbers and killers of peoples, and mur- 
derers of nations, in spite of all their heroism, will one time be 
covered with it too, according to the principles of a true human 
history.” "" In each nation the feeling of sympathy for all other 
nations must be cultivated so much that each one may imagine 
itself in the place of any other. Thus would come into existence 
an alliance of all civilized nations which would prevent injury done 
to any of its members. 

But liuman rights were not confined to civilized peoples. In his 
“Adrastea” (i8oz), Herder praised the Moravian Brethren for 
their missionary enterprise because they had not tried to enslave 
the Eskimos, the Negroes, the Hottentots and the American sav- 
ages, but had tried to reform their customs into brotherly hu- 
manity; and he was convinced that posterity would profit from 
this.“® For primitive peoples had the same rights as ail others, and 
an “uncivilized” nation could be essentially more human and better 
than the conquerors, while any insufficiency in its organization 
could be explained by climatic conditions. “The genius of man- 
kind rejects with contempt all writings feeding the pride of the 
Europeans — which already is unbearable enough — by unproven or 
manifestly unprovable statements, and says: they have been writ- 
ten by an inhuman being!” The genius of manlcind is impartial, 
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it knows of no favorite nation lierc on earth. All men are equally 
dear to it. In the sensiis hunmnitatis, in the Shm wid Alitgefuhl 
fur die gesainte Meurchhelt^ Flerdcr saw the meaning of all human 
history. In tliis central sentence of his philosophy of Jhstory he 
revealed himself as a true son of the rational cosmopolitanism of 
his centnry.^"° 

Herder praised the Czech scholar Comeniiis, the great Bishop of 
the Bohemian Brethren, as a leader in a long tradition of liis people, 
among whom, at a time of darkest despotism everywhere in Eu- 
rope, the spark of freedom had first been lighted by Huss and 
other Czech reformers. Herder was rhe first ro recognize the 
pioneer work of the Czechs for humanity and liberty; he praised 
them for having shown a new spirit in unity and courage as no 
other people north of the Alps except the Swiss had done, and 
he was convinced that if they and other Slavs had found the neces- 
sary support they would have grown into a nation from whose 
example the German nation could have profited greatljL"'’' Here 
in a few brief remarks he advanced that interpretation of Czecli 
history which half a century later, and under his influence, the 
great awakener of the Czech nation, Frantisek Palacky, was to 
make the core of his “History of the Czech People,” the founda- 
tion stone and the lasting monument of the Czech national renais- 
sance. 

Herder’s influence on the national awakening of the Slavs can be 
hardly overestimated. Though he was born in one of the eastern 
marches of Germany where German colonizers had come to regard 
their Slav subjects as an inferior people, he was free from any such 
sentiments. In his opinion the Slavs fulfilled, much better than the 
Germans, the essential conditions of a good and civilized people. 
They had never been — so he believed — a nation of warriors and ad- 
venturers like the Germans, but a peaceful, industrious people lead- 
ing a serene and musical life in their own original way. “They were 
generous, extremely hospitable, lovers of rural liberty, yet com- 
pliant and obedient, enemies of robbery and loot. All that did not 
help them against oppression; on the contrary, it encouraged it. 
For, as they never competed for world hegemony, as they had no 
war-loving hereditary princes, and preferred to pay tribute if they 
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could only dwell on their land in peace, several nations, especially 
the Germans, have greatly sinned against them.” Franks and Saxons, 
unwilling themselves to learn the arts of peace, preferred to enslave 
the industrious Slavs. Though these peaceful peoples have been 
unhappy for centuries, they were able to preserve much of their 
good character through all the dark periods of oppression brought 
over them by the Germans from the west and the Tartars from the 
east. But Herder predicted for the Slavs a glorious future, when 
Europe would abandon its spirit of war, and establish an age of 
law and peace. Then these people would wake up from their long 
sleep, and would celebrate their old festivals of peaceful industry 
and commerce in all their beautiful lands from the Don to the 
Moldau, and from the Adriatic to the Carpathians. Before the 
dawn of this Slavic day. Herder ardently hoped that their quickly 
disappearing folk songs and folk lore would be collected and 
preserved, and that a history of the Slavonic nation would be 
tvritten."^ No wonder that Herder’s understanding and loving 
appeal for an awakening of the dormant Slav peoples aroused the 
interest of the young Slav intellectuals whom the philanthropic and 
educational efforts of the Enlightenment had aroused to an interest 
in the people amongst whom they lived, and to a desire for social 
reform. 

Herder shared this pacifist humanirarianism with Lessing and 
Klopstock. He reprinted the ode “Der jetzige Krieg” in which 
Klopstock voiced his horror of war and praised the growth of 
humanity, “diese heilige Schonung,” which would control and 
abolish wars and greed by moderation and reason.""® Flerder went 
even farther in his hostility to the spirit of heroism and conquest; 
he regarded the foundation of Rome as the work of a demon hostile 
to the human race.®^® He also reprinted Klopstock’s poem “An den 
Kaiser,” praising Joseph II as the emancipator of the serfs and of 
the Jews.-®” Lessing’s death in 1781 offered Herder the opportunity 
of expressing his deep admiration for the great teacher of humanity. 
“What did not,” he exclaimed, “a single work like ‘Nathan the 
Wise’ mean for me and for everybody who has any understanding 
for perfection in the realm of the spirit?” Like Lessing, Herder 
devoted much thought to the Jewish problem. As a theologian he 
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had a deep interest in the Old Testament; as a lover of folk poetry 
he interpreted the Hebrew literature in the light of the new under- 
standing gained from the study of Homer and Ossiaii; as a 
nationalist, he was more clearly aware than most of his contempo- 
raries of the roots of the idea of nationalism in the Hebrew 
tradition. 

The foundations of the Hebrew nation, as laid down by jMoses 
and the Covenant, seemed to him exemplary for all time. Fie 
wished that all would follow that model. “For it is what all men 
have desired, what all wise leaders have tried to accomplish, and 
what jMoses alone so early had the heart to realize; naujcly, that 
law and not a lawgiver should rule, that a free nation should 
freely accept and ivillingJy obey the invisible rational and benevo- 
lent power which governs us but does not fetter and chain us. This 
was /VIoses’ idea: could there be a purer and a higher one?” The 
Flebrews appeared to him as the first example of a real nation. 
“The Flebrew people ^vas considered from its beginnings as a 
genetic individual, as One People.” The Patriarchs spoke w their 
sons as if they represented the whole chain of coming generations. 
When their thousands stood at iMount Sinai, iVIoscs spoke to them 
as if they had been One Person. When the prophets spoke they 
spoke not so much to individuals as to a national public. “Hence 
the high and resounding tone of patriotism in the Hebrew psalms 
and prophets. Wherever and in whichever language its ecJio 
resounds, it captivates the heart and a national consciousness 
awakens. One finds himself in a community in which one stands 
for all, all for one. The whole people shoulders the burden of the 
Commandments, its blessings and curses. Songs of gratitude rise 
from all, even for the most insignificant individual happenings, 
because the individual is part of the whole people. Tims in the 
prophetic punishments each Israelite carries the guilt of the rest; 
yet he also shares in the consolations of the rest; common desires 
and a common vision raise the heart, both in joy and in sorrow.” 
The Hebrew legislation was, as Flerder understood, the first his- 
torical example of a national civilization. 

When Herder turned his attention from ancient Israel to the 
Jews living in Europe as a separate nationality among other nations, 
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keeping the clisrincti<^e features of their religion, regarding them- 
selves onl)^ as tcniporaiy dwellers in the lands of the dispersion and 
longing for their return to Palestine, he wanted them to be regarded 
accordingly as a nationality different from all other nationalities. 
Under these conditions, as long as the Jews remained a nationality 
set apart by themselves, in their laws, in their loyalty and in their 
economic pursuits, he did not believe that they could be accepted 
as full citizens in the lands of their residence, and he hoped they 
could return to Palestine. But with all his critical attitude towards 
their “parasitic” economic existence, he regarded them as a “fine 
and intelligent people, a miracle of the times” {femes, scharfsimitges 
Volk, ehi Maunder der T^eiten) and he quoted the beautiful remark 
of one of the Talmudic authorities, according to which Israel and 
Esau, the representatives of the warlike nations, tearfully embrace 
each other; the kiss hurts both, but they cannot separate.^^'^ Looking 
into the future, Herder foresaw that “a time will come when people 
in Europe will no longer a.sk whether a person is a Jew or a 
Christian, for the Jew, too, will live according to European laws, 
and contribute to the welfare of die state. Only a barbaric consti- 
tution would try to prevent that or would try to pervert his 
abilities.” 

The Elebrew nationalism of the past was as near to Herder’s 
heart as the Slavic nationalism of the future. Both seemed to him 
to be based not on power and worldly glory, but on an ethical 
civilization, representing a genuine nationalism, which seemed to 
be the best guarantee of peace. For there was a great difference 
between nationalities and states in Herder’s interpretation. Princes 
had states, while nationalities had fatherlands. The wish to expand 
and to assert itself against others seemed natural to a state. This 
spirit of conquest has stormed through history like an evil demon. 
But it will be broken by a genuine nationalism, by the replacing 
of princes by peoples. For nationalism to Flerder was ’an ethical 
and cultural force, fatherland meant a large family, implied 
dwelling in peace together. With the name “father” it recalls to us 
our playful youth, it reminds us of all those before us who have 
merited well of it and of all those after us who will merit well of it, 
and to whom we shall be fathers; it ties the whole human race into 
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a chain of progressing links, all mutually brothers, sisters, betrothed, 
friends, children, parents. “Has the world not enough space for 
all of us? Do not the countries exist peacefully beside one another? 
Cabinets swindle one another, political machines may maneuver 
until they destroy one another. But fatherlands do not maneuver 
in such a way, they exist peacefully beside one another, -and like 
families, help one another. To speak of fatherlands opposed to 
fatherlands in a bloody combat is the Avorst kind of barbarism 
possible in the human language.” Princes and states may think of 
war, politics, and domination; nations and fatherlands think of 
peaceful human cohabitation.''’'^ In a poem “Der dcutsche National- 
ruhm” he called national glory a specter. True national greatness 
consists of innocence, “never to Avash your hands in blood, and even 
if forced to shed blood, to do it as if it were your own blood”; of 
moderation, of restraint in greed for gold and goods which has 
caused the committing . of horrible crimes against Indians and 
Negroes; of Avisdoin Avhich expresses itself in AA^ays of life and in 
laAV much more than in great Avorks of art Avhich belong to no one 
people but to all mankind; and finally, of altruistic deeds for the 
benefit of mankind. The highest degree of national greatness is 
a life lived in obscurity for the service of mankind,^'*’' a life of the 
spirit and not of worldly goods. Herder’s nationalism, an ethico- 
cultural nationalism, showed deep traces of affinity with the 
national idea of the Hebrew prophets and psalmists. 

18 

Herder’s thought marked a decisive progress beyond Moser’s 
and Klopstock’s; it had a breadth and an immediate contact with 
reality not found in the other two. Pie did not look back to an 
ancient mythology and the sentimental revival of supposed customs 
of the past; he looked around him and found in the living reality 
vital forces of the past pointing toAvards the future. It was the hot 
breath of the new life, not the thin and only artificially heated air 
of a Valhalla or of Osnabruck’s Middle Ages Avhlch breathed 
through the pages of “Von dentscher Art und Kunst,” a collection 
of five articles of Avhich three were reprints; Moser’s introduction 
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to Ills Plistor)'' of Osnabracic, Goethe’s “Von deutscher Baiikunst,” 
an impassioned appreciation of the Gothic Strasbourg Cathedral, 
and an Italian author’s essay deprecating Gothic architecture. Of 
true importance were Herder’s own r^FO contributions, one on 
Ossian and old folk songs, the other on Shakespeare. Both showed 
his deep understanding of language.'^® In the old folk songs of all 
peoples and all tongues he found a vitality and a strength, an 
audacity and originality which seemed to him to be great human 
art. Certainly, there must be still many unknown songs like that 
among tlie Germans and other peoples. “But who is the man to 
gather them? to care for them? to care for the songs of the people? 
in streets and lands and fish markets? in the singsongs of rude 
peasants? for songs which often rhyme poorly?” Herder’s appeal 
did not remain unheeded; among the Germans and among many 
other nationalities young men began to gather folk songs and folk- 
lore. A new emphasis ensued on the folk, on the hidden sources of 
beauty and strength in the people, on its active participation as a 
national factor. Herder had praised England, declaring that there 
even the way of thinking was national and scholars wrote not only 
for other scholars, but for the whole nation, for the people, for the 
fatherland,^*'’ This now began to be also true in many other lands, 
and not in the least part due to Elerder’s influence. In Strasbourg, 
Elerder had told Goethe that “poetry was a gift to mankind and to 
all people, not the private inheritance of a few refined and educated 
persons”; Herder’s o\^m writings and his collections of folk songs 
have contributed much to the realization of this program. 

Herder’s nationalism was not free of some of the current cliche. 
Some early poems which he wrote in 1770, like “An den Genius 
von Deutschland” or “Eine Erscheiiiiing,” are full of them. Ger- 
manism was to him, as to so many other German nationalists, 
“Treue uiid Einfalt mit AnhSngUchkeit und iMut verbunden,” ■**■ 
faithfulness and simplicity, loyalty and courage. On the other hand, 
the French appeared as lacking depth and originality, sacrificing 
these traits to taste and happy superficiality, as masters of imitation 
and therefore easily imitated themselves.”*^ Certain traits of German 
inferiority were compensated for by the prospects of future great- 
ness. “We came late, it is true, but we are younger.” The Germans, 
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Herder claimed, had spent centuries in defending Europe against 
Rome’s despotism and against the Eastern barbarians. If now they 
were to imitate others, if they were to adopt the best in each people, 
then they would soon surpass them all. The German language 
seemed to be the perfect instrument for that tasE, excelling by far 
the Romance and the English “mongrel” languages. “The German 
language, flowering in purity from its own root, and a stepsister of 
the most perfect language, the Greek, has an incredible suppleness 
to adapt itself to the expression, the idiom, the spirit, and the 
prosody of other nations, even of the Greeks and the Romans.” 
Thus Herder used all the traditional claims of German nationalism 
which were to become so popular in the nineteenth century: the 
depth and originality of the German mind as compared with that 
of the Romance peoples, especially of the French (a depth claimed 
later by Russian and Indian nationalists for their own peoples in 
comparison with those of Europe); the originality of the German 
language as most closely related to the Greek, an opinion which 
later was to culminate in the proud claim that German and Greek 
were the two great creative Nordic forces of v^mrld civilization; 
the emphasis upon the youth of Germany and therefore upon its 
great future, the Germans representing the fulfillment of history 
and the crowning of civilization (a claim later to be raised with a 
different emphasis by the Russians, and other “young” nations 
whose “day” was to dawn) ; the German guardianship of Europe 
and European civilization against the barbarians of the East (a noble 
role also claimed by Poles and Elungarians, Rumanians and 
Greeks) . 

Elerder’s thought, though he followed one general line, was 
vague and open to many interpretations. German cosmopolitan 
liberalism and progressive nationalism could claim him, as could 
German romanticism. While he often stressed the cultural contacts 
between nations, their collaboration in a common inheritance, at 
other times he revealed a strong hostility to alien influences, as later 
the Slavophiles were to do in Russia and Hindu extremists in India. 
Charlemagne appeared to him as the main offender, who as a servant 
of Rome imposed on the German nation the triple yoke of the 
“Roman popish idolatry,” of the Roman law, and of the monastic 
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Roman language. This alien influence poisoned the mind of the 
German nation. In a poem written in 1770, Herder aslced of Charle- 
magne: “Was he your murderer or your savior, German Father- 
land? Flomestead and cattle and a free and noble blood, these were 
your possessions. He shed your free blood, took your homestead 
and your courage, and gave you — ha, monkey business, which tiei- 
ther laymen nor priests understand.” 

War cr, Deutsches V aterland, 

Ad order dir oder Pleiland? 

Vi ell und Heim, das war dein Gut 
iind ein freies, edles Bhit — 

Er vergoss dcin freies Bint 
nahm dir Heim und Gut und iVIuth 
und gab dir — ha! Affentand, 
den nicht Lai nicht Pfaff verstandl 

And many years later Herder still askecl: 

Soil ich singen den Alann, der Deutschland wurgte, 

oder taufete; den der Romerbischof, 

der den Bischof in Rom zum Herrn der Welt log — 

Leyer, 0 nenne 

Nicht den Franken uiid seines Stammes keinen; 

Lass die Inful ihn preisen, der sie schmiickte.^** 

Several elements entered into his condemnation of Charlemagne 
and especially of the alien Roman inBuence. Herder spoke not only 
as a German, but as a Protestant. In Charlemagne he hated the 
conqueror, the man with the sword who had subjected peaceful 
populations to his rule, and who seemed driven by imperial greed 
and Just for domination, that evil demon of history, as Herder called 
the Roman legacy. Yet there was another, more interesting and 
more fundamental element involved in his rejection of Charle- 
magne’s introduction of Christianity into Germany: his belief in 
the foUc as the real creative entity of history. He found humanity 
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threatened by the growing meclianization of life which cast its 
shadow over tlie eighteenth century, by the dryness of the vulgar 
and overconfident rationalism of a utilitarian epoch, and by the 
progressive specialization and devitalization of scholarship and 
science, Against these tendencies lie asserted the fullness of life 
and the uniqueness of all individualit}^, udiich is irreducible to any 
general scheme. His romanticism found this indivn duality not only, 
and not even mainly, embodied in persons; he discovered it in na- 
tional communities, in corporate personalities which to Inm were 
not simple aggregates of individuals, but a new, unique, and fuller 
manifestation of the great forces of nature and history. They were 
not created by human will or contract, they had an original vitality 
of their own, a life force, more primeval and more pregnant of the 
future than the vsum of all the individuals. ‘‘Wunderbare, seltsaine 
Sache uberhaupt ist’s um das, was genetischer Geist und Cliarakter 
ernes Volks heis.s't. Er is imerklarlich und unausloschlich, so alt wie 
die Nation, so alt wie das Land, das sie bewohnte.” National 
character, genetic and organic, like all phenomena of nature and 
history, appeared as a miraculous manifestation of the World Spirit, 
inexplicable and immortal — a discovery of greatest importance 
which has deeply influenced the thought of all the later generations, 
especially in Germany. 

Herder never arrived at a clear conception of national characters, 
of Volksgeist. Sometimes he clearly envisaged the uniqueness of all 
historical moments. ‘‘No one in the world feels the weakness of 
general characterizations more than I do. If we characterize a whole 
people, a whole epoch, a whole continent, whom have wc charac- 
terized? If we characterize successive peoples and epochs, follow- 
ing in permanent change like waves of the sea, whom have we 
characterized, whom have we really described? Who has noticed 
how ineffable and singular the character of one individual is, how 
impossible to express what it is that distinguishes him from others? 
How unlike and peculiar all things become when his eye sees them, 
his soul measures them, his heart feels them! What depth lies in the 
character of even one nation which, even when examined closely, 
nevertheless remains elusive! Are these all not like the effort to sum 
up the ocean of whole nations and countries in one vision, one 
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sentiment, one word!’’ He was overwhelmed by his discovery of 
the uniqueness, the apparent irrationality, of individuality, and 
even more by his discovery of national individuality which de- 
termines all its members. He knew that no two moments in the 
world were identical and that therefore, Egyptians, Romans, and 
Greeks could not have been the same at all times, that there was a 
development in the national character,"^ that there was a growth, 
that external events and conditions, climate, geographic factors, 
events, necessities imposed from outside, influenced and shaped it. 
Yet at other times national character gained definite and permanent 
reality for him. It became an essential substance, something ancient, 
interwoven with forces of nature which could only grow out of its 
own originality, and to which all influences from outside were 
harmful. In this .sense folk could easily become a mystical primeval 
force, outside the process of change and intercourse, growing only 
within itself. Herder transferred Rousseau’s naive optimism' — ^that 
natural man is good, that he should not be influenced from outside, 
but should only follow his own original instincts and so develop 
“organically” — from the individual to the nation: nothing is good 
except what lives in the “natural” instincts of the nation. Though 
Herder realized that external factors could change a national char- 
acter, he nevertheless sometimes spoke of it as if it were eternal. Ele 
thus got himself into “the vicious circle which results from de- 
ducing a peculiar national character from the peculiarities of a 
literature or a system of law (which are perhaps only character- 
istic expressions of certain social conditions or degrees of cultural 
development) and then, in turn, trying to explain the same litera- 
ture and law from that character.” 

This conception of the folk could easily have led to a complete 
irrationalism and relativism. Herder’s own fundamental rationalism 
and his humanitarian ethics saved him from that danger, of which, 
as a son of the eighteenth century, he never became fully aware; he 
believed in the basic harmony between the individual and the na- 
tion, and between the nation and mankind.^’^ The rational virtue of 
moderation kept him within the limits of the human,^^“ Individual 
happiness, not the happiness or greatness of states or nations, was for 
him the goal of all history."*® As a Christian he knew that strong 
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men, foilowing only “nature/’ could always iind a justification in 
“nature” for the most “unnatural” deeds against their fellow men. 
Therefore a iMan had come Who had raised rlie human being above 
animal nature, and Who combined the teachings of ail good and 
wise men into “eine fiber alien Nationalismiis erhohete Alcnschen- 
und Volkerreligion” (a religion of men and peoples above all the 
nationalisms). How different, Herder exclaimed, would history 
have been if it had been guided by pure humanity and not by “pas- 
sion which has driven peoples like wild beasts against one another.” 
He saw the greatest curse of mankind in heroes, “Wfirger des Men- 
schengeschlechts,” ambitious and cunning hangmen of mankind 
who have turned our earth into iVlars or the child-devouring 
Saturn.^'’” He was full of ironical contempt for men who believed 
themselves superior or meritorious because they happened to belong 
to a people which had produced great men or great works of art 
and science. He did not believe in the power of blood or heredit)^ 
to elevate some men above others. That seemed to him to be one of 
.the “darkest formulas in the human language.” 

Herder was not only a humanitarian, he was a democrat. He 
considered as an evil principle that which claims that man is an 
animal who needs a master: on the contrary, the man who needs a 
master is an animal; as soon as he becomes a man he no longer 
needs a master. “Under the yoke of despotism even the noblest 
people in a short time will lose its nobility: its highest talents will be 
abused for falsehood and fraud, for crawling and servility and 
luxury; no wonder then that it finally gets accustomed to its yoke 
and even kisses it.” His hostility to all despotism permeated all 
his thought. “What good does arbitrary power do the king,^ Power 
above the law is the greatest abomination under the sun, and an 
ignominy for its possessor, for he abandons thereby all morality and 
all true merit.” Johann Georg Mfiller, the brother of the famous 
Swiss historian, reported a conversation with him on October 13, 
1780, in which Plerder deplored the despotism and the disregard for 
the most sacred rights of man which then were common in Europe, 
“He is terribly hostile to the aristocracy,” Muller later noted, “be- 
cause it is opposed to human equality and to all Christian principles, 
and because it is a monument of human stupidity.” 
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It is ensily understiindable that a niaii with his convictions wel- 
comed the French Revolution, and remained so strong an adherent 
of its democratic message that by 1795 he almost completely broke 
with Goethe because of their divergent political views. Yet he 
could put only little of what he really thought and felt into his 
works. He complained bitterly about it; if he dared to express his 
opinion at all he had to invent ever new forms of disguise: 

Si ell, Freund, so spriebt die Deutsche PoUtik 
^^om Fenisten immer und vom Weitesten; 

Nur nicht von sich; und lohnt es wohl der Muh, 

Die Musen mit dem Waste zu entweihn? 

Verbannt aus Deutschland ist die Politilt; 

Verbannet sei nur nicht die Menschlichkeit! 

A few poems spoke of his enthusiasm and his hopes, as when he 
called the Fourteenth of July a “divine and sacred festival,” or 
when he prayed that salvation might come to manlcind by the clear 
light of Apollo dispelling the fog of passions, so that brothers in 
mankind might recognize, and awakening nations miglit embrace, 
one another.^"® In 1802, one year before his death, he wrote: “Does 
Christianity teach anything else than pure humanity {reine Hu- 
mmiit'h)} It must found thereon its international law. Nobody 
should be confused by grievous mistakes and contradictions which 
he has experienced: reason and equity surely continue their march. 
It is evident that what one nation demands or desires from another 
it must be willing to reciprocate, Brutal outrages, perfidy, and in- 
solent arrogance of one nation against another, arouse the indigna- 
tion of all nations. This international law is engraved in the heart of 
every human being ” 

Herder was a true son of the Enlightenment,^®^ a liberal humani- 
tarian, a rational cosmopolitan. HR lasting contribution was his 
discovery of the folk, a new perspective given to history and 
society, art and civilization. But more important than this new 
aspect of reality, a very partial and fragmentary aspect, discovered 
by Herder, became the myth of the folk which its devotees raised 
high above a fragmentary reality into a sovereign totality. The deep 
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faith in harmony and moderation of the eighteenth century re- 
strained Herder folk concept from engulfing individuality and 
humanity; the spirituality of the Christian did not allow his folk 
concept to sink to the level of a purely natural concept; the idealism 
of the rationalist thinker preserved it from being regarded as slieer 
givenness and an ultimate value to whicli man could be subjected 
without possibility of resistance. But German thought which in the 
last one hundred fifty years has progressively broken loose from 
the ideals of harmony and moderation and from Christianity and 
rationalism, has given the folk — or the '‘race,’' as it was later called 
with the growing influence of natural science — a demonic power 
over all history and life. 

Near the end of his life Herder wrote a curious piece, a dialogue 
on national religions, in which he gave what may be regarded as the 
brief sum of his manifold thoughts. He showed that he felt deeply 
for all those many primitive peoples who had lost tlie religion of 
their ancestors, and with it, “their character, their heart, and their 
history.” He understood the implacable hatred of Gaels and Slavs, 
Lithuanians and Esthonians, against the foreigners who had imposed 
upon them an alien religion and had condemned their ancient 
faiths as superstitions. Against this emphasis on the right of each 
peculiar folk spirit, the great symbol of Christianity was raised: 
one shepherd and one flock — the message of a united mankind. The 
discussion of these two opposed points of view led Herder to at- 
tempt a synthesis of individual rights, of national peculiarities, and 
of a common and universal destiny of mankind. His Protestant in- 
dividualism maintained that religion cannot be imposed, and that 
“the hearts of men demand self -felt religion, the reason of men de- 
mands self-thought truth,” a religion of free conviction and in- 
dividual conscience. But this religion cannot be entirely individual, 
for the heart speaks in a language, in its own language, in its mother 
tongue. The language of our love, our prayer, and our dreams, 
that is our religious language. It is our folk’s language. No alien 
language can become a religious language. Christianity should not 
have destroyed national religions, but purified them, should have 
taught them the essence of Christianity — which is nothing but the 
pure laws of humanity — ^in their own languages. Thus only could 
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these peopJes have become truly civilized, for true civilizntion of a 
people always begins with the awakening and cultivation of its 
language, in which the many memories of the national past continue 
alive. Therefore national religions for all peoples on earth become 
essential “for the peace of the world, for the development of each 
people from its own roots. Then no alien language or religion null 
tyrannize the language or mind of another people.” Christianit)?- 
should be for all nations like the pure dew from heaven, refreshing 
but not changing every kind of tree and fruit. In such a world of 
harmonious diversity, in which all inanifoldness will be respected 
and allowed to develop in its own organic way, peace will reign. 
There will be no conquests nor jealousies, no^ ambitions nor bitter- 
ness. Each religion, suited to its environment, will aspire to per- 
fection, without comparing itself to others. Do not nations differ in 
everything, in poetry and pleasure, in physiognomy and taste, in 
customs, habits, and language.^ Would not religion, which pvir takes 
of all of these, also differ nationally? and even individually, so that 
in the end, everybody would possess his religion as he possesses his 
heart, his conviction, and his language? While the friends so dis- 
cussed the relations of the universal and the individual, the sun be- 
gan to set: in its mild glow everything partook of its beauty and its 
vitalizing strength, and it left all plants in their own colors and 
shared its benign radiance with all the different and manifold forms 
oflifc.^'‘== ■ .. 

I The emphasis on individual nationality and its rights and the high 
evaluation of popular traditions and of the vernacular — the vision 
of a future peaceful world, in which each nationality would dwell 
in liberty in its own place, each awakened to the high message of 
humanity, each cultivating it in its own way, all, whether small or 
large, equal and competing peacefully for the common good of 
mankind — the faith in a harmonious synthesization of the rights of 
the individual with his loyalty to the national community and its 
duties to mankind: these were the new elements owed to Herder’s 
rich and fertile inind which deeply influenced, through many vari- 
ous channels, the rising Central European nationalism of the early 
nineteenth century. It was only later, in an age which professed to 
despise the rationalism of the Enlightenment, that the deep contra- 
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dictions and the dangerous implications of Herder’s thought be- 
came manifest. Yet by then liberalism and humanitarianism had 
been abandoned by generations of Germans to whom aggression 
and domination, ’^vliicli Herder had hated so strongly, came to mean 
the glorious essence of life and history, 



CHAPTER VIII 


Stirrings in the Old World 
Toward the Great Awakening 


Les peiiples sonffrcnt, Ics gouverneinents ne sont pas contents; 
tout est, de part et d ’autre, dans cette agitation, cette efi'ervescence 
qiii precMe des grandcs crises eu tout genre. 

Lingyet, Re-flectioiis sur I'etat de I’’ Europe eu /yyj?. 

After sharing in the benefits of one Revolution [the Glorious 
Revolution], 1 have been spared to be a witness to two other 
Revolutions, both glorious. . . . Behold, the light you have struck 
out, after setting America free, reflected to France, and there 
kindled into a blaze that warms and illuminates Europe! 

Richard Price, A Discourse on the Love of our Country, delivered 
in London on November 4, 1789, to the Society for Commemorating 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688. 

Car Ic patriotisme veritable e’est I’orgueil de ce cue nos ai'eux 
ont fait de grand avant nous: e’est rardeur et la volontc de pro- 
longer leur tache; e’est la resolution de consacrer comme eux 
notre effort et de sacrifier s’il le faut notre vie, pour introduire 
dans I’humanite tou jours plus de raison, ton jours plus de bontc, 
toujours plus de justice: e’est la foi dans les quelqucs grandes 
idees que, depuis deux cents ans, la France a representees en 
effet dans le monde: liberte, egalite des individus, fraternite des 
homines, nniversalite du droit. Voila le vrai patriotisme et voila la 
vraie France. 

Leon Blum, 13 July 1935. 


I 


In the eighteenth century contemporary Europe took shape; 
outwardly Russia and the Balkans grew into it; inwardly it became, 
as Voltaire wrote to a Russian in 1767, “une republique immense 
d’esprits cul fives.” The old order, with its traditional religious 
foundations which had claimed eternal validity, Avas slowly crum- 
bling. New ties for the integration of society and ncAV guides for 
the understanding of history were needed to release and order the 
economic, social, and spiritual forces of the approaching age with 
its rapid growth of population, its industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, its rise of the masses, and its general mobilization and accelera- 
tion of life. Eighteenth century continental Europe was still a 
slow-moving and rural society with a strict hierarchy of classes. 
The new ideas transforming tlie outlook of the educated minority 
preceded the social and economic changes and facilitated the 
integration of the new economic and social dynamism, which in 
turn allowed for their deeper and wider penetration. 

In search of a new basis for society, European thought crystal- 
lized around the three concepts of liberty, humanity, and pa- 
triotism. All three tended to put human relations — especially the 
relation between government and people — on a new basis, irrespec- 
tive of traditions and classes. Government had been something 
“above” the people; the people, something “below” — the object 
of, and subject to-— the government. Activity was the character of 
the latter; passivity, that of the former. The new concept of indi- 
vidual liberty which began to undermine class barriers in the name 
of equality, and religious barriers in the name of tolerance, activated 
the people, giving them a ncAV interest and stake in their govern- 
ment, and giving the government a new vitality. At the moment 
when its traditional legitimacy as the master of the people was 
shaken, governmental authority gained a new and stronger legiti- 
macy as its servant/ 
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The concepts of liberty, of humanity and patriotism were closely 
interrelated, different aspects of one and the same transforming 
process. Patriotism was compatible witli cosmopolitanism and lib- 
eralism— in fact they were inseparable; yet, as the century pro- 
gressed, the meaning of patriotism changed, gaining in depth and 
emotional fer\mr. In the middle of the century it meant interest in 
public welfare and in enlightened law; a patriot was the supporter 
of good government, an altruistic friend of liberty and mankind; 
fatherland was an ideal rather than a geographic concept, belonged 
more to tlie realm of civic morality than to that of national exclu- 
siveness. But shortly after the middle of the century a French 
writer ^ ascribed to “fatherland” a meaning far beyond good gov- 
ernment or dutiful loyalty. “Cold definition! A country which 
would have only this sole connection with its inhabitants — would 
it merit the name of fatherland?” Ancient authors have taught the 
true sense of the word, a magnificent sense, when they wrote that 
nothing is so worthy of our love, nothing so sacred, as the father- 
land, that we owe ourselves entirely to it, that it is as little admis- 
sible to harbor feelings of vengeance against it as against one’s 
father, that it is sweet to die for its protection, that the heavens 
are open only to those who have served it well, “C’est une puissance 
anssi ancieniie que la societe, fondee sur la nature et Tordre; une 
puissance superieure a routes les puissances qu’elle etablit dans son 
sein.” The fatherland is superior to kings and magistrates, it em- 
braces all classes of society, all kinds of people, rich and poor, the 
great and famous as well as the unknown multitudes, the adherents 
of all sects and religions, of all parties and convictions. For it 
transcends all divisions; it means to think in common, it is a com- 
munity of sentiments and interests surpassing all others, the center 
of all thought and of all action. To restore the word’s true mean- 
ing, grammarians will not suffice; statesmen will be required who 
will revive the ideas and relationships which the word connotes 
and make them again a living reality throughout society. 

In these words Abbe Coyer foresaw the development of a pa- 
triotism growing beyond its original meaning of enlightened public 
opinion.® Towards the end of the century the word “patriot” lost 
its academic serenity and its aristocratic flavor; it descended to the 
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common people, carrying a revolutionary threat to the established 
order and a promise of a new deal to everybody. By 1788 the word 
acquired the new and graver im plica tion,”* to whicJi the American 
Revolution contributed, “men united for action.” The “thinking 
in common” marked the growth of a new corporate personality, 
endowed with common thoughts, sentiments, and purposes. In 
this process the newly awakened interest in territorial history — 
partly antiquarian and partly political in support of ancient privi- 
leges against the centralizing tendencies of modern administration 
— the philosophy of the century with its emphasis upon the uni- 
versal and rational rights of man, and the discovery of the ethnic 
community with its old popular folk ways and folklore, inter- 
mingled in the most various ways. In the clear light of eigJireenrh 
century rationalism traces of old and primeval forces began to 
appear like dark strains. 

Out of the complex and contradictory elements national con- 
sciousness grew. So strong is the influence of ideas that, while the 
new nationalism in Western Europe corresponded to changing 
social, economic, and political realities, it spread to Central and 
Eastern Europe long before a corresponding social and economic 
transformation. The cultural contact among the educated classes of 
the continent changed their moral and intellectual attitude while 
the economic order and the ways of life of the vast majority of the 
peoples remained untouched. The political and social changes con- 
fined to the West accentuated the deep differences existing be- 
tween the two parts of Europe, The new ideas encountered in the 
different countries a great diversity of institutional and social con- 
ditions, bequeathed by the past, and were shaped and modified by 
them. Their different interpretations produced different types of 
nationalism — one based upon liberal middle-class concepts and 
pointing to a consummation in a democratic world society, the 
other based upon irrational and pre-enlightened concepts and 
tending towards exclusiveness — which were to supply the ideo- 
logical background of the great conflicts of the contemporary 
world. Yet in all this diversity the sense of unity of the modern 
world was born, first confined to educated Europe, later deepening 
and spreading to draw the masses into its orbit, to encompass the 
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globe, and to awaken distant peoples from their isolation and 
lethargy. 


2 

Daring this period the center of the radiation of the new ideas, 
and the model of their realization, was England. In every field of 
human progress and endeavor, in industrial invention and in trade 
expansion, in the growth of liberty and the decrease of violence, 
ill the respect for human personality and in the administration of 
Jaw, in philanthropy and in public morality, England set tlie pace. 
Her strength was not based on forceful imposition or on military 
establishment, In no otlier country did standing armies play so 
insignificant a role. In 1744 a threatened French invasion of ten 
thousand men caused a panic because England could muster no 
more than nine thousand and nobody knew where to concentrate 
them against the possible landings. One year later the few thousand 
Highlanders of the Young Pretender could march unchecked south 
to Derby. England had first, and better than any other people, 
integrated herself into a nation in the realization of individual 
liberty: this made her strength! Without pathos or ostentation, 
without abandoning humanitarian and liberal principles — nay, 
rather through them — she weathered the great crises through which 
the Empire passed. What Emerson wrote about the English in 1859 
holds good of them in 1750 as in 1940; 

“An electric touch by any of their national ideas melts them 
into one family and brings the hoards of power which their indi- 
viduality is ahvays hiving, into use and play for all. . . . They 
embrace their cause with more tenacity than their life. Though not 
military, yet every common subject by the poll is fit to make a 
soldier of. These private reserved mute family-men can adopt a 
public end with all their heart, and this strength of affection makes 
the romance of their heroes. ... A great ability, not amassed of a 
few giants, but poured into the general mind, so that each of them 
could at a pinch stand in the shoes of the othei^ and they are more 
bound in character than differenced in ability or in rank. The la- 
borer is a possible lord. The lord is a possible basket-maker. Every 
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man carries the English system in his brain, knows what is confided 
to him and does therein the best he can. . . . The charm in Nel- 
son’s histoty is the unselfish greatness, the assurance of being sup- 
ported by those whom he supports to the uttermost. Whilst they 
are some ages ahead of the rest of the world in the art of living, 
whilst in some directions they do not represent the modern spirit, 
but constitute it — this vanguard of civility and power they 
coldly hold, marching in phalanx, lockstep, foot after foot, file after 
file of heroes, ten thousand deep.” 

In England the theory that raison d’etat justifies state action in 
politics and international relations, never took firm hold; all repre- 
sentative thinkers knew government as an ethical activity and the 
principles of politics as those of morality enlarged. Therein Edmund 
Burke, who regarded the Glorious Revolution as a final settlement 
and a permanent model, and Jeremy Bentham, for whom it was a 
starting point for rapid and ever growing reforms, agreed entirely. 
For Burke despotism was always the enemy; he fought against 
arbitrariness and violence wherever he found it, “whether in a 
king’s treatment of a colony, a governor’s oppression of a con- 
quered country, great States lording it over small, or revolutionary 
mobs governing by caprice.”'’ Burke and Bentham regarded the 
“happiness and unhappiness of actual individuals as the final cri- 
terium of government.” Government was a trust, whether based 
for the conservative thinker upon Christianity — “a religion wlilch 
so much hates oppression, that when the God whom we adore 
appeared in human form, he did not appear in a form of greatness 
and majesty, but in sympathy with the lowest of the people, and 
tliereby made it a firm and ruling principle, that their welfare was 
the object of all government” ’ — or for the radical thinker on 
rational benevolence: “Why should the law refuse its protection 
to any sensitive being? The time will come, wlien humanity will 
extend its mantle over everything which breathes. We have begun 
by attending to the condition of slaves; we shall finish by softening 
that of all the animals which assist our labors or supply our wants. 
. . . The more we become enlightened, the more benevolent shall 
we become; because we shall see that the interests of men coincide 
upon more points than they oppose each other. In commerce, ig- 
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norant nations have treated eacli other as rivals, who could only 
rise upon the ruins of one another. The work of Adam Smith is a 
treatise upon, universal benevolence.” ” 

From his A Fragment of Government ( 1776), a critical examina- 
tion of Sir William Blackstone’s Commentaries, to his death in 
1832 Bentham incessantly labored for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Speaking to “fellow-citizens of all times and 
places,” he wished to be the servant of “all nations professing 
liberal opinions” — opinions grounded in English liberty. Liberty 
made England matchless in strength, liberty accompanied English- 
men Nvlierever they went, it was carried by them to the distant 
corners of their far-flung empire, awakening new desires: it ac- 
counted for the success of democracy in the United States, “a 
region peopled with men bred up in English habits, with minds 
fraught with ideas, associated with all English ideas by English 
language,” “ ideas of which Joseph Priestley could claim: “England 
hath hitherto taken the lead in almost everything great and good, 
and her citizens stand foremost in the annals of fame as liaving 
shaken off the fetters which hung upon the human mind, and 
called it forth to tlie exertion of its noblest powers. And her con- 
stitution has been so far from receiving any injury from the efforts 
of these her free born enterprising sons, that she is, in part, in- 
debted to them for the unrivaled reputation she now enjoys, of 
having the best system of policy in Europe,” 

The, new English concepts of liberty and trusteeship expressed 
themselves in all fields of philanthropy and humanitarian reform; 
the British Empire set the pace for tolerance and respect for human 
personality where they had been unknown before. In 1772 Gran- 
ville Sharp (1735-1813) obtained from Lord Chief Justice Mans- 
field the epoch-maldng decision that all slaves brought to, or living 
in, the United Kingdom were free. In 1787 the Association for the 
Abolition of Negro Slavery was founded. The leading English 
statesman of the period, William Pitt, rose in the great debate on the 
abolition of the slave trade on April 2, 1792, to the vision of a new 
Africa: “If we listen to the voice of reason and duty and pursue 
this night the line of conduct which they prescribe, some of us 
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may live to see . . . the natives of Africa engaged in the calm 
occupation of industry, in the pursuits of a just and legitimate 
commerce. We may behold the beams of science and philosophy 
breaking in upon their land, which at some happy period in still 
later times, joining their influence to that of pure religion, may 
ilkiniine and invigorate the most distant extremities of that im- 
mense continent. Then may we hope that even Africa shall enjoy 
those blessings which have descended so plentifully upon us in a 
much earlier period of the world. Then also will Europe participat- 
ing in her improvements and prosperity, receive an ample recom- 
pense for the tardy kindness (if kindness it can be called) of no 
longer hindering that continent from extricating herself out of the 
darkness which in other more fortunate regions has been so much 
more speedily dispelled." “ 

The movement for liberty and humanit}^ was powerfully helped 
by the evangelical revival. As a conservative Tory and Eligli 
Churchman, John Wesley (1703-1791) preached the Christian 
vocation to social and political action and the Christian duty of 
relieving the need of the poor. His wide schemes for social better- 
ment included the flght against slavery. In 1774 lie published his 
^‘Thoughts upon Slavery"; when he was eighty-five he preached a 
sermon on slavery in Bristol; and the dying patriarch’s last letter 
on February 24, 1791, blessed William Wilberforce, to go on in 
opposing “that execrable villainy”: ”0 be not weary of well doing! 
Go on, in the name of God and in the power of Elis might, till even 
American slavery (the vilest that ever saw the sun) shall vanish 
away before it.” Methodism promoted an active and vitalizing 
world-wide missionary spirit which by founding schools and hos- 
pitals in backward countries did much to raise there the general 
standard of welfare and to prepare the growth of a world society. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, which was formed in 1804, 
was the most important association of this kind and published 
Bibles in many languages in which no printed literature )iad pre- 
viously existed, thus contributing to the rise of a national con- 
sciousness. The Society was suggested by the Reverend Thomas 
Charles of Bala, who found his evangelistic work in Wales ham- 
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pered by the lack of Welsh Bibles. The religious revivalism of the 
second half of the eighteenth century in Britain fathered the rise 
of a Welsh nationalism.^^ 

Wales had shared in many ways the fate of England in the times 
of Roman, Saxon, and Norman invasions. It became definitely 
linked with England in 1301, when Edward, son and heir of 
Edward I, born at Carnarvon, received the title Prince of Wales 
henceforth customary for the heirs to the English throne. The 
last Welsh revolt against the King occurred in 1400 under Owain 
Glyndwr, who wished to call a Welsh parliament after the English 
mode], to separate tlie Welsh clmrch from Canterbury, and to 
establish Welsh colleges after the model of Oxford. The revolt 
was dangerous because it was supported by the Percys in North- 
umberland and by a French landing in Wales. After its suppression 
Henry IV (1399-1413) took precautionary measures by decreeing 
that no Welshman should be armed or have castles or bear office.^* 
The Welsh took their revenge when in 1485 a purely Welsh house, 
the Tudors, ascended England’s throne with the lielp of Welsh 
armed forces (Sir Rhys ap Thomas) ; the Welsh felt proud seeing 
a Welsh squire wearing the crown. The greatest Tudor monarch 
proclaimed in his Act of Union in 1536 the complete equality of 
Welsh and English.^^ “Some rude and ignorant People have made 
Distinction and Diversity between the King’s Subjects of the 
Realm and his subjects of die said Dominion and Principality of 
Wales, whereby great Discord, Variance, Debate, Division, Mur- 
mur and Sedition, hath grown between his said Subjects; His 
Highness therefore, of a singular Zeal, Love and Favour, that he 
beareth towards his Subjects of his said Dominion of Wales . . . 
hath ordained . . . that all and singular Person and Persons, born 
or to be born in the said Principality, Country or Dominion of 
Wales, shall have, enjoy, and inherit all and singular Freedoms, 
Liberties, Rights, Privileges, and Laws, within this, his Realm, and 
other the King’s Dominions, as other the King’s subjects, naturally 
born within the same, have, enjoy, and inherit.’’ The corollary of 
this equality was the assimilation of the local laws and customs of 
Wales to the laws of the kingdom and the introduction of English 
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in the whole administration. A'lany Welshmen flocked to London 
and other urban centers and rose fast to new social and cultural 
levels. The wealthier classes in Wales became Anglicized, and the 
political loyalty of the Cymry, as the Welsh call themselves, re- 
mained unshaken, even in the time of the Civil War. The possible 
harm which Henry VlII’s introduction of English, in the interest 
of good administration and general progress, might have caused 
to the Welsh language was more than undone by the translation of 
the New Testament into AVelsh which Elizabeth carried through 
with the help of Richard Davies, Bishop of St. Davids (1567). The 
whole Welsh Bible was completed in 1588, mainly by William 
Aforgan, Bishop of St. Asaph, and printed by the royal press of 
Westminster. The first Welsh dictionaries and grammar were also 
published at that time. 

The English evangelical revival of the eighteenth century con- 
tinued and accelerated the Welsh linguistic and cultural revival. 
Welsh life, much more than English life, is dominated by religious, 
poetical, and historical interests. The religious revival brought a 
new emphasis upon preaching and reading in the vernacular. The 
lack of a state-controlled educational system was helpful to the 
free growth of diversity of language and civilization. So ingrained 
was individual liberty in the texture of English nationalism, and 
only of English nationalism, that it distrusted the monopoly of 
state education and “feared the tyranny of enforced opinion, 
especially if that were of a nationalistic hue.’' Priestley wrote 
in his “Essay on the First Principles of Government” (1768), 
“Education is a branch of civil liberty which ought by no means 
to be surrendered into the hands of a civil magistrate, and the best 
interests of society require that the right of conducting it be 
inviolably preserved to individuals”; and his opinion was echoed 
by John Stuart Mill in “On Liberty” (1859); “A general state 
education is a mere contrivance for moulding people to be exactly 
like one another; and as the mould in wliich it casts them is that 
which pleases the predominant powers in the government, ... it 
establishes a despotism over the mind, leading by natxiral tendency 
to one over the body.” 
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Under these conditions the teaching of Welsh could be freely 
undertaken by Welshmen prompted by religious motives as well 
as by the interests of enlightenment and antiquarian research 
characteristic of the century, Griffith Jones of Llanddowror (1683-' . 
1761) founded circulating charity schools where the reading of 
the Bible in AVelsh was tanglir, and in 1785 Reverend Thomas 
Charles of Bala (1755-1814) founded Sunday schools open to all 
ages and both sexes. The new interest in native language and 
cultural tradition was strengthened by preachers like Howell 
Harris (17 13-1773) and Dfiniel Rowland (17 13-1790) and by 
great popular poets lilce Goronwy Owen (1722-1769) who wrote 
in the old classical meters, and William Williams (17 17-1791) 
who composed in new free meters religious hymns and “Theo- 
meniplnis,'’ the national epic of evangelical Wales. In 1770 the 
first Welsh periodical was published — a fortnightly, Trysorfa 
Gwybodeitth (Treasury of Knowledge) ; but the new periodicals 
u^ere short-lived except for the Wesleyan niagazine Yr Eiirgraami 
Wesley aidd (the Wesleyan Gold Treasure). Hand in hand with 
this popular religious revival in Wales went the activity of literary 
societies founded by educated Welshmen in London like the 
Cymdeithes y Cymmrodorion (the Society of Cymry, 1751). They 
searched for old Welsh manuscripts, edited some, published gram- 
mars and dictionaries of Cymric, produced the legend of the 
’‘golden age of independence,” and tried to reintroduce the 
Eisteddfod, or “Session” of bards and the celebration of St. 
David’s Day on March i in memory of the sixth century Patron 
of Wales Sant Dewi. Thus, under a religious inspiration, the links 
with the past were stressed. “It was no doubt a religious revival, 
but the moment its inner meaning is penetrated, it becomes ap- 
parent, it was a good deal more than that. It was in fact, the new 
birth of a people.” But it was a purely cultural nationalism, based 
upon language and antiquarian interest, akin to similar movements 
among the dormant nationalities of Central Europe at that rime, 
and devoid of any political aspirations or territorial demands. In 
that respect it fundamentally differed from the birth of the Irish 
nation which the second half of the eighteenth century witnessed. 
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Like the Welsh, the Irish have a deep reverence for religion and 
anriquiry and a profound interest in poetry and history. “No 
people on the face of the globe have ever been more keenly inter- 
ested in the past of their native country than the Irish,” though in 
their historical writings imagination, exaggeration, and the super- 
natural play an unusual role. What distinguishes the Irish most 
from the peaceful Welsh is their fighting spirit; this, however, 
until very recent times was not put into the service of a national 
cause. Ireland became a nation in the late eighteenth century under 
the leadership of Englishmen and under the influence of English 
ideas. It had been a loose confederation of tribes, dominated by 
fierce clannish spirit and unceasing tribal strife, in the course of 
which the English were called into Ireland and throughout sup- 
ported by Irish factions. The Irish did not share certain funda- 
mental European experiences which helped the growth of nations: 
Their country was never conquered by the Romans, nor overrun 
by the Germans in the period of the great migrations. Even the 
church organization developed differently in Ireland and bore 
the impress of the tribal character of Irish society. The Irish had 
no towns and no municipal institutions; their principal livelihood 
was not agriculture but husbandry. The first towns on Irish soil 
were founded by Viking invaders in the ninth century (Dublin 
in 840); and the Scandinavians brought Ireland into commercial 
and cultural contact with Europe in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The only feeling of unity which existed in Ireland, 
helped by its island character, was the consciousness of a common 
culture — sustained by the Irish love for song and lore and devo- 
tion to learning and art, and represented by the bards who “were 
almost the only people in later Ireland who belonged to their 
country rather than to their lords, or tribe or territory.” But even 
they did nothing to arouse a national feeling of unity; on the con- 
trary they strengthened the clan spirit with their subservience to 
the vanity of their lords, and “it may very well be that the bardic 
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race was not in the long run an advantage to Ireland, and the 
ej a bora re system of pedigrees which they preserved, and the 
eulogies upon their particular patrons tended to keep the clan 
spirit alive to the detriment of the idea of a unified nationality, and 
to the exclusion of new political modes of thought.” 

The conflict between Ireland and England was originally neither 
national nor religious: it was a conflict of two civilizations, in 
whicli the decaying primitive tribalism of Ireland succumbed with- 
out finding in itself the strength of adjustment to changing circum- 
stances and higher forms of life. The differences between the 
feudal Jaw of England and the tribal law of Ireland U'ere at the 
bottom of most misunderstandings and ensuing conflicts. The 
English settlers brought to Ireland their institutions and liberties; 
but under Sir Edward Poynings as Lord Deputy of Ireland 
the parliament of Drogheda in December, 1494, subordinated 
the Irish legislature to the English parliament— a condition 
which lasted almost three hundred years. In the great international 
war of the Catholics and Protestants, exiled Catholic Englishmen 
wished to organize the Irish for war against Protestant England; 
finding a bond of unity in a priesthood transcending clan, they 
tried to found an Irish nation on faith. Nicholas Sanders (c. 1530- 
1581), educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford, later 
joined the Jesuits and in 1579 went with Spaniards and otliers to 
Ireland to foment a rebellion. Elis efforts to create an Irish nation 
on spiritual foundations were of as little avail as similar efforts of 
the Great O’Neill in the political field. Ele was only partly Irish, 
and the greatest obstacle to his plans was the backwardness of his 
people. He had been educated under English and Protestant in- 
fi lienee, had an English wife and surrounded Jiimself with English 
bodyguards; his efforts for a political union of the Gaels were 
defeated and betrayed by the Gaels themselves.®^ In the seven- 
teenth century tlie Irish Catholics and France, supporting James 
II, were defeated by the Protestants in the battles of the Boyne 
(1690) and of Aughrim (1691) with extremely grave consequences 
for the Catholic cause. The soldier hero of Ireland, Patrick Sars- 
field, himself of Anglo-Norman descent, led the general exodus 
of Catholics which deprived the country of potential leadership. 
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The Protestants, frightened of the Catholic dynasty and powers, 
introduced the penal laws (Irish statutes, 2 Anne, ch. 12 and 8 
Anne, ch. 3) which forbade Catholics to bear arms or to teach 
school. Catholic lands were forfeited, and heavy restrictions im- 
posed on Irish commerce. What had been a conflict of turn differ- 
ent levels of civilization, became now part of the great conflict of 
religions in England and in Europe. It was still no national conflict 
between Irish and English. 

When Irish nationhood was born in the later eighteenth century, 
it did not grow either from Gaelic or from Catholic foundations. 
There was no revival of Irish language and literature or of Irish 
folk traditions and memories comparable to that of Wales. The 
period marked the lowest point in Gaelic literature, and the Gaelic 
language fell more and more into disuse except in parts of western 
Ireland. And yet the beginning of the seventeenth century had 
brought historiography and “the art of writing limpid Irish to its 
highest perfection” in Geoffrey Keating’s Elistory of Ireland down 
to the Norman Conquest. Ele was himself of English descent, and 
said in the preface of his manuscript; “I belong, according to my 
own extraction, to the old Galls or the Anglo-Norman race. I 
have seen that the natives of Ireland are maligned by every modern 
Englishman. For this reason, being much grieved at the unfairness 
those writers have shown to Irishmen, I have felt urged to write 
a history of Ireland myself.” " At about the same time the four 
masters — of whom Michael O’CIery, a Franciscan of the convent 
Donegal, was the most important — finished the Annals of the King- 
dom of Ireland, telling its story from the Flood to 1616."^ Yet one 
century later historical research and the remnants of the bardic 
schools receded completely into the background; as far as a native 
folk poetiy existed, it found its central theme in the Jacobin cause 
and in the enthusiastic hope for the return of the exiled family. In 
these poems, singing of an alien dynasty, Ireland is envisioned for 
the first time as a unity, generally personified as a beautiful and 
suffering woman, and loyalty to tribe or chieftain is transcended."^ 
But no political consequences or ideas stemmed from the poetical 
vision; it was vague and passive, the complaint of a helplessly dying 
primitive civilization, not a call to action and renovation. When at 
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the end of the century an Irish nation was born, inspired by the 
ideas of the century and clamoring- for its self-realization, it was 
unconnected with the Gaelic tradition and the Irish Catholic clans, 
and was a nation of Protestant Englishmen who had settled in 
Ireland, and who claimed, as Englishmen, full parliamentary self- 
determination. Their case was in many ways similar to that of the 
English colonists in North America. In their demands for the 
political and constitutional self-realization of Ireland they began 
to identify themselves with the happiness, the culture and economic 
progress, of the country as a whole, they “discovered” the Gaelic 
Irish; and the more progressive among them sopii envisaged the 
integration of the Catholic majority into an Irish nation.^“ 

This birth of the Irish nation on the political-constitutional basis 
of English law and enlightened patriotism was foreshadowed by 
William Alolyneux (1656-1698) in his “The Case of Ireland” 
(1698) and by Swift, who wrote in his “Drapier Letters” (1724): 
“The remedy is wholly in your hands ... by tlie laws of God, 
of nature, of nations and of your country, yon are and ought to be 
as free a people as your brethren in England.” The self-assertion 
of Ireland in the eighteenth century was the work of the Protestant 
gentry. “During the whole of this long period the Irish Catholics, 
under the pressure of a severe and intemperate system, have 
shewed no systematical designs of revolt or manifested any general 
act of rebellion.” When at the end of the century Theobald 
Wolfe Tone tried to arouse the Catholics, he “experienced the 
greatest difficulty to rouse them, if not to a sense of their wrongs, 
at least to the spirit of expres.sing tliem.” AH the prominent lead- 
ers of the United Irishmen — Tone, Emmett Russell, Lord Fitz- 
gerald — were Protestants of English stock; of the twenty prisoners 
in Fort George only four were Catholics. The Irish national move- 
ment began not as the nianifestadon of an oppressed minority or 
a subject people; it was not created by tlie possession of a separate 
language, or by pride in a separate history; all that came only 
later. At the beginning, it was like American nationalism, a self- 
assertion of English liberties. “Grattan and Flood did not look 
back to, nor feel themselves the successors of, Irish history, they 
were linked to England and England kindled among them, her own 
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sons, the flame of Irish national feeling,” at the very time when its 
rudiments had died away among the Catholic Celts.'® 

The population of Ireland in the eighteenth century fell into 
three groups. About one-tenth, of English descent, belonged to 
the Established Church, members of the landowning and profes- 
sional classes, who had all the political rights, and who made up the 
Irish parliament on the basis of a franchise similar to that of the 
unreformcd British parliament. Two-tenths of the population were 
dissenters, mainly Presbyterians of Scorch descent settled in Ulster, 
occupied in industry and trade, and suffering not only political 
disabilities, as in England, but also restrictions upon their produc- 
tion and commerce imposed in the interest of English manufac- 
turers. They were a vigorous and enterprising group, of whom 
quite a number had emigrated to North America, so that many 
ties existed between the two British colonies and many Ulstcrmicn 
looked to Philadelphia rather than to Westminster as their home. 
The majority of the population, Catholics mostly of Celtic descent, 
were without political rights and without official educational op- 
portunities. A small upper group evaded many of the restrictions 
and maintained a comfortable standard of living; by far the larger 
group, however, lived in wretched conditions of great squalor and 
degradation and without any incentive to better their situation. 
What embittered them was not any feeling of injured nationality 
but the fear of being driven from the land. “It is probable that nor 
a sword would have been drawn in Ireland in rebellion if those 
who ruled it had suffered the natives to enjoy their lands and 
their religion in peace.” “ 

The struggle for Irish freedom arose not in opposition to the 
British Crown, but in a protest against the policy of British cabi- 
nets. “It has been an old Trick of Ministers, to screen themselves 
under the Shield of Princes, and to make every Opposition to their 
Measures, appear an Act of Rebellion.” The opposition in t)ie 
Irish parliament calling themselves patriots, as was the habit of 
the time, demanded release from London legislative usurpation, 
embodied in the “Act for the better securing of the Kingdom of 
Ireland upon the Crown of Great Britain” (1720), and freedom 
from restrictions in the interest of British industry and trade. The 
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patriotic efforts were frustrated not only by Irish dependence 
upon Great Britain but even more by the inadequacies which the 
Irish parliament shared with the British parliament of that period, 
its unrepresentative character, the influence of corruption, the 
widespread system of patronage and abuses. In 1759 Henry Flood 
(1732-1791) entered the Irish parliament, and until 1775 he was 
leader of the opposition. In December of that year Henry Grattan 
(1746-1820), representing the borough of Charlemont, became 
a member of the parliament. The cause of Irish nationalism found 
in him its first modern champion.^" 

The struggle of the British colonists in North America offered 
the example. The constitutional demands of the American Whigs 
against the arbitrariness and mismanagement of the Tory govern- 
ment at liome galvanized the Irisli patriots, especially after Lord 
North sent emissaries to the States promising more than originally 
expected. The Irish could claim an advantage over America; they 
were not thirteen widely separated colonies but one ancient coher- 
ent territory with a parliamentary tradition and national institutions 
of its own. The year 1778, in which the Americans rejected Lord 
North’s offer because of the French alliance, presented the Irish 
with their great opportunity. Britain was now at war with France; 
she and Ireland were denuded of troops; an invasion was feared. 
Under these circumstances the lords and gentlemen of Ireland 
declared themselves ready to raise independent companies to pro- 
tect Ireland. Thus the Irish Volunteer Corps originated, a national 
army of patriots in which, under the command of the Earl of 
Charlemont, Episcopalians and dissenters mar died arm in arm, 
and to which some Catholics, though not admitted, contributed 
financially.^^ 

The following four years witnessed the Irish revolution, a 
stormy advance of Irish nationalism, and its apparently complete 
success. In 1779 free trade was restored, and on April 19, 1780, 
Grattan moved in the Irish House of Commons, “that the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, and the lords and commons of Ireland, are 
the only power competent to make laws to bind Ireland.” The 
motion was lost by 133 to 99 votes, but the movement gained fast 
momentum, supported by the enthusiasm of the Volunteers and 
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by many meetings and resolutions all over Ireland. Grattan be- 
came the champion of the national cause, when he rose on No- 
vember 13, 1781, in the debate on the Mutiny Bill: “However 
astonishing it may appear, I rise in the i8th century to vindicate 
Magna Charta. I call upon gentlemen to teach British privileges to 
an Irish Senate. I quote the laws of England, because they are 
franchises, and they are the franchises of Irishmen as well as of 
Englishmen. I am not come to say what is expedient; I come to 
demand a right. I beg gentlemen to tell me why, and for what 
reason, the Irish nation was deprived of the British constitution. 
. . . Our duties are to watch with incessant vigils the cradle of 
tlie constitution; to rear an infant state, to protect a rising trade, 
to foster a growing people: among all the varieties of sectaries and 
of religions, every thing here is unanimity; the new world has 
overturned the prejudices of the old; it has let in a light upon man- 
kind, and the modern philosophy has taught men to look upon 
each other as brethren. AVe .are free, we are united, — persecution 
is dead; the protestant religion is the child of the constitution, the 
presbyterian is the father, the Roman catholic is not an enemy to 
it: we are united in one great national community.” 

Addresses of congratulations poured in from Volunteers and 
corporations throughout Ireland. In his replies Mr, Grattan stressed 
invariably two principles: one, the solid rock on which Irish 
liberty was founded, the unbreakable link with the English tradi- 
tion; the other, his new message of the necessity of receiving the 
Roman Catholics as fellow citizens, in the interest of the nation and 
in the philosophy of the age. “I am happy to find you concur with 
me in thinking, that Liberty is a great bond which keeps Great 
Britain and Ireland inseparably united. We are attached, not yoked, 
to the British Nation: we were originally connected with England 
by common privileges, and by the same, will that connection be 
rendered indissoluble.” And on the other hand: “The spirit of 
toleration, which in other nations is humane, is necessary and 
indispensable in Ireland. It is our base and bulwark. Nature has 
made us the same people, and it is folly that will divide us. We hold 
the liberty we receive, by right of the liberty we give. We confide 
in the Roman catholic, and he is our friend forever.” ” 
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The Irish revolution of 1782 started with the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the representatives of the Ulster Volun- 
teers at Dungannon on February 15, 1782. They declared un- 
constitutional the claim of any body of men, other than the King, 
lords, and commons of Ireland, to make laws to bind Ireland; the 
powers of the Private Councils under the law of Poynings; mutiny 
bills not limited in duration; refusal of the independence of judges; 
and any obstruction to Ireland’s free trade with all countries. 
Equally portentous, though less effective, were the resolutions re- 
garding religious tolerance: “We hold the right of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion to be equally sacred in others as our- 
selves”; therefore, “as men and as Irishmen, as Christians and as 
Protestants, we rejoice in the relaxation of the penal laws against 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and we conceive the measure 
to be fraught Avith tlie happiest consequences to tlie union and 
prosperity of the inhabitants of Ireland.” The resolutions regard- 
ing Ireland’s independence were adopted enthusiastically by the 
Volunteers throughout Ireland, who pledged their lives and for- 
tunes to support them, Grattan moved on February 22, 1782, an 
address to the King, “declaring the rights of Ireland.” A change 
of government in England brought ungrudging acquiescence in 
Ireland’s demands. The Irish Flouse, called for April 1 6th, listened 
to Grattan addressing “a free people.” “Spirit of Swift! spirit of 
Molyneux! your genius has prevailed! Ireland is now a nation! In 
that new character I hail her! and bowing to her august presence, 
I say, Esto perpetual . . . You have moulded the jarring elements 
of your country into a nation. . . .Let other nations imagine that 
subjects are made for the monarch, but we conceive that Icings, 
and parliaments, like kings, are made for the subjects. The Houses 
[of Parliament] are not original but derivative. Session after session 
they move their periodical orbit about the source of their being, 
the nation; even the King’s majesty must fulfill his due and tribu- 
tary course around that great luminary; and created by its beam, 
and upheld by its attraction, must incline to that light, or go out 
of the system. . . . Connected by freedom as well as by allegiance, 
the two nations, Great Britain and Ireland, form a constitutional 
confederacy as well as one empire; the crown is one link, the con- 
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stitution another; and, in my mind, the latter link is the most 
powerful. You can get a king anywhere, but England is the only 
country with Mdiom yon can participate a free constitution.’’ 

Through Grattan’s efforts and in his vision, amid the enthusiasm 
and under .the pressure of the A'^oiunteers, Ireland was becoming 
a nation, one nation. In a few years the Irish parliament achieved 
much: freedom of trade, independence of the legislature and of 
the judges, restoration of the final judicature, the beginning of 
Catholic emancipation and resdrurion of rights of person, property, 
and religion. Catholics were enabled to acquire land under the 
same conditions as the Protestants; their disabilities as to educa- 
tion were removed; and finally the franchise was granted to them. 
Yet this first stage of modern Irish nationalism lasted only eight- 
een years. The reasons for that were threefold: the un reformed 
and unrepresentative character which the Irish parliament shared 
with the British; the incomplete emancipation of the Catholics; 
and finally the influence of the French Revolution. The Irish 
parliament itself bore a large share of the responsibility for its 
downfall: the demands for reform raised in many quarters re- 
mained unheeded; seats were bought, peerages created; patronage 
was exercised freely to preserve vested interests; and Catholic 
emancipation was resisted and resented. Personal feuds between 
Grattan, who relied on the parliament, and Flood, who associated 
with the Volunteers, aggravated tlie .situation, 

Grattan never ceased to press full Catholic emancipation. Fie 
pointed out that the dangers which had made the penal laws neces- 
sary — the Pretender and the Pope — either had completely disap- 
peared or had lost much of their importance; that in the new age 
religious differences were receding far into the background before 
divisions of nationality; that patriotism demanded strong nations 
based upon the support and unity of the people. “I love the 
Protestants, I love the Presbyterians, and I love the Catholics; that 
is, I love the Irish. If ever my affection abates, it is when tliey hate 
one another.” The parliament of Ireland rejected complete 
emancipation; when after its end Grattan entered the Imperial 
parliament for his first speech in May, 1805, he warned again “not 
to depend on a sect or religion, nor trust the final issue of your 
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fortunes to any thing less than the whole of your people.” In 
the interval, however, the French Revolution * had profoundly 
changed the situation all over Europe: a Catholic country had 
proved its fitness for liberty and for a progress surpassing tlie 
British constitution; tithes had been abolished, and all religious 
disabilities swept away. At the same time the reasonableness of 
the eighteenth century gave way to a fanatic enthusiasm from the 
depth. The new temper spread to Ireland, especially to the demo- 
cratic Protestants of Ulster, where the United Irishmen were 
soon to arise as champions of radical democracy and national 
unity. With them the ideas of Thomas Paine triumphed over those 
of Edmund Burke; the goal was an Irish republic established by 
armed rebellion with the help of foreign, especially French forces; 
with tlic greatest leader of the cause. Tone, a Protestant of English 
stock, hatred of England was “rather an instinct than a principle.” 
The first stage of Irish nationalism, a nationalism of constitutional 
privileges and liberties based upon the English principles of the 
Glorious Revolution, and of enlightened patriotism, was ended. 
Grattan’s generous hope of a united nation growing in liberty 
under the guidance of law and in humanity under the guidance of 
reason, failed. A century later a nationalism triumphed character- 
ized by the greatest Irish nationalist poet, again a man of English 
Protestant descent, in words which would have been incompre- 
hensible to Grattan: 


Out of Ireland have we come. 
Great hatred, little room, 

Maimed us at the start. 

I carry from my mother’s womb 
A fanatic heart. 








The complete absence of ethnographic and folkish moments 
characteristic for the Irish nationalism of the eighteenth century, 
marks also the development of nationalism In the Low Countries. 
Though the land at the strategically and commercially important 
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months of the Rhine, Meuse, and Scheldt is inhabited by people 
of the same stock and tongue, and though they were united under 
a central authority during important periods of their past, there 
has not grown up any common national consciousness of “de 
Nederlandsche stam” — the Nctherlandisli folk. The Dutch in 
the northern Low Countries and the Flemish in the southern Low 
Countries speak The same language; in the Middle Ages Dutch 
literature and civilization found its center in Flanders and Brabant 
in the south, and only after 1600 the center shifted north to Hol- 
land. Yet in the eighteenth century and even in the nventietlt cen- 
tury no common national consciousness is discernible." The na- 
tional consciousness in the Low Countries grew, in complete dis- 
regard of folkish, racial, or linguistic elements, out of political 
frontiers, based partly on medieval privileges and liberties, and 
partly on the religious strife and tlie fortunes of war in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

In the tenth century the duchy of Lower Lorraine broke up 
into a number of duchies and bishoprics, of which Flanders and 
Brabant in the south, and later Holland in the north and Liege in 
the southeast were the most important. They formed a strategic 
meeting place between France and Germany — so much so that 
Flanders was composed of French iief.s (Kroon-Vlaanderen) and 
German fiefs (Rijks-Vlaanderen) — and an economic middle ground 
between the continent and England, so that close relations de- 
veloped early between Flanders and England. In the time of the 
Crusades, Flemish and Brabantine nobles were among the out- 
standing leaders, while at home, partly as a result of the Crusades, 
the Flemish cities became the great trade and industrial centers of 
the period, almost self-governing republics, where a vigorous cul- 
tural and political life developed and the guilds fought for the 
democratization of the city government. In the Low Countries the 
people succeeded, as in medieval England, in wresting important 
rights and liberties from the princes; the most far-reaching of these 
were in the duchy of Brabant, where the famous Joyeusc Entree 
of 1356 became the great charter of liberty, the immunities and 
privileges of which were often renewed and enlarged. The Low 
Countries excelled in the later Middle Ages by their unsurpassed 
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economic and cultural development, the growth of the spirit of 
liberty and the vigor of an urban middle class. On these foundations 
the Burgundian dynasty, which from 1 384 to 1473 united the Low 
Countries by inheritance and acquisitions, tried to build the first 
modern state. In 1465 the states of all the seventeen provinces were 
summoned to Brussels as states general, and Charles the Bold dreamt 
of a Burgundian Empire that would reach from the North Sea to 
the Mediterranean — a dream shattered by the Swiss resistance in 
1477. His daughter iMary was forced by the deputies of Flanders, 
Brabant, Flainaut, and FT oil and to sign at Ghent the Great Privilege 
which required the assent of the states for the imposition of taxes, 
the declaration of war, and marriages with foreign princes, and 
promised the use of the native language and of native officials. It 
M^as supplemented by the Flemish Privilege, the Great Privilege of 
Holland and Zeeland, the Great Privilege of Nainur, and the 
Joyeuse Entree of Brabant, which confirmed and enlarged the 
existing local liberties. 

From the Burgundians the seventeen provinces of the Low 
Countries passed by marriage to the Plabsburgs. In spite of the 
dynastic ties, hardly any common consciousness developed. Each 
province was proud of its own traditions and historical privileges. 
The province of Brabant assumed a leading role; its capital, Brussels, 
became rhe residence of the court and tlie meeting place not only 
of the Brabaiitine states but of the states general. These states in 
which burghers played an important role were jealous guardians 
of their immunities. When the Habsburg prince Philip II of Spain, 
who did not understand Dutch nor the traditions and people of 
the Low Countries, tried to introduce there the centralizing mon- 
archy of Spain, to garrison the country with Spanish troops, and 
later to combat the spread of the Protestant faith with all the zeal 
of the Spanish Counter Reformation, he aroused the political oppo- 
sition of the states and the religions opposition of the Calvinists. 
The constitutional opposition led by William, Prince of Orange 
and Count of Nassau, sradholder (royal representative) of Hol- 
land, soon developed into an open revolt. In 1576 Holland and 
Zeeland concluded an act of Union at Delft, and the Pacification 
of Ghent brought all the seventeen provinces together for the 
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restorntion of the ancient liberties, the expulsion of tiie foreign 
troops, the recognition of the king’s de jure authority, and toler- 
ance for both religions. 

Religious differences soon destroyed the unity. The southern 
Catholics concluded in 1579 the League of Arras while the north- 
ern provinces in the Union of Utrecht bound themselves, “as if 
they were one province,” to maintain their rights and liberties 
“with lifeblood and goods” under the leadership of William, the 
“Father of his Country,” Thus the republic of the United Nether- 
lands was born, and after a long struggle gained its independence 
from Spain in 1609 and ffnally in 1648, wliile the southern provinces 
remained under Spanish control The republic was separated from 
the Spanish Low Countries by religion, and by a sharp economic 
rivalry which mercilessly ended the former flourishing trade of 
Flanders and Antwerp, while Holland became the leading colonial 
empire and maritime power of the period. Thus religious divisions 
and the fortunes of European wars (France and England had sup- 
ported the republic in its struggle for independence) laid the 
foundations for the growth in the Low Countries of two different, 
and at times violently opposed, nationalisms — one centered around 
Holland and the Calvinist faith, the other around Catholicism and 
the traditions of Brabant and later of the Roman province of 
Belgium. Both these nationalisms — creations of political boundaries 
and revolutionary wills, based on enlightened principles of liberty 
and good government, not on language, race, or folk — emerged 
only at the end of the eighteenth century from a long struggle 
against loyalties to local traditions and provincial privileges. 

In the northern republic the seven united provinces emphasized 
much more their sovereignty than national unity. Each province 
had a different, and often very complex, constitution, and the 
traditional privileges were jealously guarded. One of the provinces 
— de Edele Greet Mogende Heeren Staaten van Holland en West- 
friesland, as the official title of Holland read — was governed by 
states of nineteen members of whom one represented the nobility, 
the rldderscJjapy which looked after the interests of the rural popu- 
lation, and eighteen the leading cities and their burgher aristocracy. 
Only in time of great external danger the federalists, favoring the 
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House of Orange, gained the upper hand — as in 1747, when Wil- 
liarn IV was elected hereditary stadholder of all seven provinces. 
But the particularists reasserted themselves and the provincial 
sovereignty, under the leadership of Holland most of the time. The 
position of the stadholder was as anomalous and illogical as most 
of the constitutional provisions. He was appointed by the states 
of the provinces, and thus their servant; but at the same time he 
had far-reaching executive powers never clearly defined. Strong 
personalities could have perhaps developed a centralized semi- 
monarchical state after the model of eighteenth century enlighten- 
ment; but the later princes of the House of Orange were weak and 
lacked the qualities of leadership. Thus the constitution of the re- 
public grew outdated and petrified, in no way able to provide the 
necessary frame for tire grOMTh of the nation. 

The republic which, under the impetus of its fight for freedom 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, had been a leading 
power in literature and science, in trade and wealth, soon entered 
a long period of material and intellectual decline. Love of comfort 
and peace killed the fighting spirit and paralyzed the national 
energies. Accumulated wealth covered up for some time the fading 
out of enterprising courage; but by 1748 the republic offered, in 
the words of its foremost historian, “a miserable spectacle to its 
friends, and object of ridicule to its foes.” The political life was 
dominared by violent partisanship, selfishness, and narrow pro- 
vincialism. The absence of raw materials revealed the much too 
narrow basis on which the Dutch world empire had been built, 
and this deficiency was in no way made up by public spirit or 
farsighted patriotism. Political and social life was almost at a stand- 
still, the official Reformed Church was rigid and narrowminded 
and torn by a bitter dogmatic struggle, the numerous dissenters 
were only tolerated, the Catholics without complete liberty of 
worship and without share in the government. Class divisions were 
very strict, and the lower classes took no part in national life. 
‘‘Badly educated, scarcely knowing how to read and write, in 
their work adhering to old fashions, without desire for improve- 
ment or development, they grew up in ignorance, despised and 
rejected by the well-to-do, at most treated and viewed with a 
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certain compassion, but not admitted to community in the higher 
things of life. Showing interest only in ecclesiastical matters, the 
lowest class of the people was still separated from the rich by a 
cleft that was becoming wider rather than smaller in the eighteenth 
century.” The government in the cities was in the hands of a 
complacent burgher aristocracy, the regents, who, looking back to 
the glories of old time, hardly realized how the republic was out- 
stripped by the progressive rationalization of government in other 
countries. Even Dutch literature had sunk to a provincial level, 
and French influence had become all-powerful in social and cultural 
life. 

Dutch had become a modern literary language in the period of 
the Reformation, with the Catholic poems of Anna Bijns (1494- 
1575) of Antwerp and the Calvinist writings of Filips van iMarnix 
(1538-1598), author of the “Wilhelmuslied” (1568), the national 
anthem of the Dutch. The authorized version of the Bible, the 
Statenbybel, which was translated in Dordrecht 1626-1637, made 
the dialect of Flolland accepted throughout the northern republic. 
The greatest Dutch poet, Joost van den Vondcl (1587-1679) — 
whose drama “Gysbreght van Acmstel” dealing with a theme of 
national history, with the murder of Floris V, Count of Holland,, 
founder of the greatness of Amsterdam and friend of the people, 
by a disaffected noble (1296), opened the first large theater in 
Amsterdam (1638) — could write in 1650: “Onze spraak is sedert 
weinige jaren herwaart von bastaard-woorden en onduitsch allengs 
geschuimt” (in the period of great Dutch vigor the language had 
been “within a few years gradually skimmed of bastard words and 
non-Dutch elements”). In the following century the vitality of 
the Dutch language and literature faded, until by 1770 a fresh wind 
began to blow from England and France. The spirit of the age 
aroused new visions and hopes; a general desire for reform and 
renovation filled the hearts of the patriots. 

Under patriotic inspiration Dutch language and history were 
newly studied. Jan Wagenaar (1709-1773), a clerk of the city of 
Armsterdam, wrote his “Vaderlaiidsche Flistorie vervattende de 
geschiedenissen der nu Vereenigde Nederlanden inzonderheid die 
van Holland,” in twenty-one volumes; Pieter Burman (1713-1778), 
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a scholar in classical literature at the University- of Amsterdam, 
became the center of a circle for the improvement of Dutch litera- 
ture winch published the V aderlandsche Letteroefeningen (1761). 
Public Welfare and popular education were stressed by the Maat- 
schappij tot Nut van ’t Algemeeii (the Society for Public Wel- 
fare), founded by the Mennonite preacher iMaarten Nieuwenhuy- 
zen in 1784, which wished to bring enlightenment to the common 
people. The same purpose was served by J. H. Swildens’ “Vader- 
iandsch A. B. boek” (1781) and his “Almanaek en politick zak- 
boekje,” to diffuse useful knowledge. Under French influence 
Jakobus Bellamy (1757-1786) wrote “Vaderlandsche Gezangen” 
(1782). All these influences emanating from the Encyclopedists 
and Rousseau, from Locke and Price, received a powerful stimulus 
from the American Revolution. It not only involved the republic 
in a disastrous war with England which revealed the whole weak- 
ness of the worn-out political and economic structure of the once 
po\yerful United Provinces, but emboldened the patriots to attack 
the aristocratic form of government and to demand democratic 
reforms, Political periodicals took up the struggle formerly only 
waged in pamphlets, among them Le Politique holiandciis^ edited 
by Antoine Marie Cerisier,^'^ the Post mil den N eder-Rbipiy pub- 
lished in Utrecht (1781-1787), which soon had twenty-four 
thousand subscribers, and the Folitieke Kruyer (1782-1787). The 
years from 1781 to 1787 are known in Dutch history as the Parti- 
ottentijd, the Patriotic Period. There was much heat and oratory, 
there was also some rather harmless fighting; but the evils were 
too deeply rooted, the reform movement was defeated, and the 
problems of the republic remained unsolved. 

Three parties opposed one another: the federalists, who sup- 
ported the prince; the burgher aristocracy, the regents, who wished 
to maintain the ancient privileges and liberties which fortified their 
august position against the prince; and the democratic patriots, 
who demanded not ancient liberties but rational human liberty. 
At the beginning, the second and third groups cooperated to under- 
mine the stadh older; but soon the democratic demands of the 
patriots frightened the regents and drove them into the arms of 
the prince. For a short time, under the danger of the war with Eng- 
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land (1781-1784), the party strife calmed down, and all three 
parties — even the Orange party — claimed the title of patriot; but 
when the disasters of the war and of the peace revealed the whole 
weakness of the existing order the democratic patriots insisted 
upon the urgency of reforms, and the states of Holland proceeded 
to assert its sovereignty against the prince. 

One of the leaders of the patriots was Joan Dcrk van der Capel- 
leii ( 1 741-1 784) , a mernber of the nobility of the province Overys- 
sel.'*® On September 25, 1781, his anonymous pamphlet “iVan het 
volk van Nederland” was widely distributed throughout the re- 
public with the help of his friend Francis Adriaan van der Kemp 
(1752-1829), a Baptist minister. In it Dutch history was presented 
in a violent anti-Orange sense, and the liberty of the Dutcli from 
“princely oppression” was demanded in the name of the legendary 
freedom of the old Batavians, depicted in the Rousscauan style of 
the period. The pamphlet closed with the appeal for the election of 
good patriots to lead the provinces “in the name and on the au- 
thority of this nation,” and for the general arming of the people 
to make the good cause triumph with the help of “Jehovah, the 
God of freedom.” The pamphlet created an immense stir. John 
Adams, who then represented the United States at the Hague, 
wrote about the pamphlet, somewhat exaggerating its importance 
and that of the American Revolution: “I consider this libel as a 
demonstration that there is a party here and a very numerous one 
too, who are proselytes to democratical principles. Who and what 
has given rise to the assuming pride of the people, as it is called in 
Europe, in every part of which they have been so thoroughly 
abased.^ The American Revolution. The precepts, the reasonings 
and example of the United States of America, disseminated by the 
press through every part of the world, have convinced the under- 
standing and touched the heart.” But Capellen was not only a 
democrat, he was a nationalist. Though most of his activity cen- 
tered in his native province, he nevertlieless regarded everything 
from the point of view of the whole nation — a very rare case then 
— and accordingly was himself regarded by the Dutch people not 
as a provincial patriot but as a national hero.'^’ 

Capellen’s appeal was heeded. Vrijeorps (free corps) of armed 
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citizens — ^similar to the Irish volunteers— were formed who chose 
their own officers and drilled under patriotic and liberty-loving 
slogans like *‘Pro patria et libertate.” They were organized in city 
after cit^^, and they insisted upon the election of patriotic boards 
of deputies from their OMm ranks. They became the first national 
organization, accepting and uniting men of all faiths, not only ac- 
cording to their provinces but m 1784 all over the country, into 
one body feeling “like one people with one interest.” Their center 
was Utrecht, where a young theology student, Peter Philip Jiiriaan 
Quint Ondaatje,''® became their leader. The “patriotic regents” of 
Holland and Utrecht: acted in iyS 6 officially against the stadholder. 
The only prominent defender of the Orange party, Rijklof 
Michael Goens, a writer of erudition and intelligence, had 
to leave the country. A political journal which he had published 
in 1781, the Oiiderivctscbe N ederlandscbe Patriot (the Old-Fash- 
ioned Dutch Patriot), had to discontinue after a short time, never 
having surpassed seven hundred subscribers. The “true republican 
form of governnient” seemed assured. But the triumph was short- 
lived. The masses of the people remained apathetic and largely 
favored the prince. In September, 1787, the King of Prussia, 
uncle of the stadholder’s wife, sent his army in support of his niece. 
Within a few weeks it liquidated the patriotic movement, the old 
order was restored, the republic fell back into its centenary sleep 
of provincialism. The course of events was in many ways similar 
to that in Swirzerland, In both cases the reaction seemed to triumph 
over the new patriotism, traditional provincialism over the new 
feeling of national unity. And in both cases, a very few years later, 
the French Revolution with its message of rational liberty and 
patriotic unity was to sweep away with astonishing ease the institu- 
tions which, though out of .date and tottering, had resisted the 
assaults of the early patriots. 


5 

The southern Low Countries passed under Spanish rule through 
period of economic wretchedness and cultural backw^ardness; 
but the Austrian rule in the eighteenth century brought them a 
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new prosperity and, under the brilliant governor general Charles 
of Lorraine (1744-1780), a rapid cultural advancement. “The 
people collaborated gladly with the government whose very real 
benefactions it felt. In a few years astonishing progress was realized. 
The reign of A'laria Theresa put an end to the long period of de- 
cay.” The constitutions and privileges of the different provinces, 
especially of Brabant, were respected. Yet the needs of modern 
government, of administrative and economic progress, demanded 
a greater unification and centralization than the medieval provin- 
cial constitutions allowed. The benefit which the enlightened mon- 
archy of Maria Theresa and Joseph II brought to the Austrian Low 
Countries strengthened the need for the growth of a national frame 
of life. But when Joseph 11, the purest embodiment of benevolent 
enlightened absolutism, forced the issues, he ran into the opposition 
of the estates who wished to maintain their medieval privileges and 
their provincial particularism, and of the democratic patriots who 
shared Joseph’s aims but rejected, in the name of the new sover- 
eignty of the people, tlieir imposition from distant and authoritarian 
Vienna. In this struggle against Joseph II — in the Brabant revolu- 
tion, as it was called — a new nationalism, a new nation delineated 
itself for the first time. 

This new nation was born out of an act of revolutionary will; 
it is true that it was united by the Catholic faith, but it was divided 
racially and linguistically without these factors entering at all into 
its national formation. The linguistic frontier in the southern Low 
Countries has remained practically unchanged for a thousand years; 
during the whole period language played no political role. Flanders 
and Brabant had been bilingual from the beginning; the administra- 
tion of the Burgundian, Spanish, and Austrian dynasties used the 
local language of the subjects. Not by any official measures but by 
its own weight, French became more and more the language of the 
educated classes, even among the Flemish. Without any political 
implications, in the complete absence of any linguistic nationalism, 
French became as predominant in the Low Countries as through- 
out Europe. The centralizing efforts of the Habsburgs favored the 
development of French in Belgium, as they favored the develop- 
ment of German in Bohemia and Hungary, not for any reasons 
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of nationalism, but because French in the one case and German 
in the other appeared to be the most appropriate vehicle of cul- 
tural progress and enlightened commonweal. But nothing was 
done ofliciall)^ to replace the Flemish language; it continued to be 
used in the local administration and found a large place in the edu- 
cational program promoted by Maria Theresa.^^ Against the infe- 
rior place reserved to Flemish in practical use, a single lonely 
voice was raised. A lawyer of Brussels, Verloy, protested in 1788 
against the neglect of the mother tongue in the Low Countries in 
general, and especially in the Austrian part. Like Herder he be- 
lieved tliat students can express themselves fully only in the native 
language, that only in tlie common mother tongue can all classes of 
society unite, and that the alien spirit brought in by the alien 
tongue had caused the decay of the Netherlands. But his attack was 
a ‘Vry in the wilderness, it had no apparent effect.” 

The general acceptance of the French language did not imply 
a similar penetration of the “Frencli ideas.” On tlie contrary the 
Austrian Low Countries remained profoundly influenced by the 
alJ-pervading influence of the Catholic Church. Intellectual apathy 
and ignorance were general in all classes of the population. The 
enlightened government tried to combat them, and the expulsion 
of the powerful order of Jesuits enabled the government to intro- 
duce lay education on modern principles in 1777 by founding thir- 
teen secondary schools. These, however, in 1785 counted only 852 
students, compared with 3,017 students in the forty- three second- 
ary schools of the Church. In 1769 a Literary Society was founded 
by the government in Brussels — -renanied in 1772, Academy of 
Brussels. Yet its efforts to spread enlightenment only alienated the 
Church. When Joseph II published his famous decree of religious 
tolerance, the Church became tlie center of the agitation which 
supported later the estates in their clamor for the maintenance of 
the medieval liberties. 

Different was the development in the ancient bishopric of Liege, 
which as a member of the Empire was independent of the Low 
Countries, Its social progress was based upon its wealth in coal, 
which turned it into one of the earliest great industrial centers of 
the continent; its almost republican constitution preserved the vi' 
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tality of the states, in which the third estate exercised a prepon- 
derant influence. Progressive ideas penetrated there much faster 
than in the neighboring Low Countries, and with the election of 
Francis-Charles de Velbriick in 1772 as bisliop the enlightenment 
was strongly favored by the government and enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the educated class. The Bishop, who founded in 1779 
the Societe d’Lmnlation, was praised as Alaecenas of letters and 
father of human rights and popular happiness. In many ways this 
prosperous and active little land was more like England and 
America than like the countries of the European continent,’’" TJie 
industrial development was neither promoted nor hampered by 
mercantilist regulation, but left to free private initiative. The gen- 
eral freedom encouraged the growth of literary and philosophical 
discussions, of newspapers and periodicals, and printing of books 
here escaped the .strict censorship of other countries. In 1784, when 
Vel brack died, the question of tlie introduction of free and general 
secular education was seriously discussed. 

Under these circumstances the French Revolution evoked an 
immediate eclio among the patriots of k natioi] Uegeohe. On 
August 18, 1789, the ancient constitution was abolished by the 
cooperation of the industrial middle class, filled with the spirit of 
the time, and the industrial proletariat, among whom were dis- 
tributed pamphlets like the “Commaiidements de notre mere la 
Patrie a chaque fidMe citoyen,” asking them to remedy their suffer- 
ings by active participation in political life. The democratic revo- 
lution succeeded but was short-lived; Austrian armies ended it 
simultaneously with the revolution in the Austrian Low Countries. 
Fundamentally dilTerent from that in Liege, this was due to the 
discontent with the precipitate reforms of Joseph II, who in June 
of the fateful year 1789 abolished the Joyeuse Entree and pro- 
hibited all meetings of the estates. 

In the ensuing revolution which centered in Brabant, the Belgian 
nation was born: a premature birth that endured a fleeting moment 
only, for the revolutionary movement had no unity of purpose. 
Two different currents mingled, both under the name of patriots, 
but with directly opposed implications. The democrats, under the 
leadership of Jean Francois Vonck, were inspired by the ideals of 
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the American and French revolutions, in agreement with the en- 
lightened secularism of Joseph II, bur stressing the sovereignty of 
the people — a concept entirely alien to the benevolent absolutism of 
the Emperor. They wished to create a modern nation, in v'^hich all 
the differences of provinces and classes would disappear in a 
rational order of progress and tolerance. The other group, under 
the leadership of Henri van der Noot and Pierre van Eupen, denied 
and rejected the new rights of man and respected only the vested 
privileges of the provincial constitutions and estates. They hated 
the modernism and secularism of Joseph 11 and, in complete accord 
with the Church, feared the new spirit of democracy. At the mo- 
ment both groups united in the defense of “liberty” against abso- 
lutism, and this insistence upon liberty and self-government fused 
the citizens of the different provinces, reactionaries and democrats, 
conservative Catholics and freethinkers, Flemish and Walloons, 
into one enthusiastic nation. The old names — ^Flanders, Brabant, 
Hainaut — disappeared before the new name, Belgium. In view of 
the similarity of the constitutional privileges of the different 
provinces, they appeared more and more as fundamentally the 
same, as one common guarantee in the struggle against the prince.^^ 
The states of Brabant proposed to the other provinces to form a 
coalition; they appealed to the powers to protect their liberties; a 
national army was constituted under Jean Andre van der Mersch. 
Upon the invitation of the states of Brabant the states general of 
all the provinces met in Brussels in Congress in 1790. But it was no 
national assembly, elected by the people: it was an assembly of the 
deputies of the provincial states, meeting under their traditional 
constitutions and talking behind closed doors. The constitution of 
the “United States of Belgium” bore only an outward resemblance 
to that of the United States of America. There was no Bill of 
Rights, no general election; it was nothing but a return to the 
Great Privilege of 1477. It was the victory of provincialism over 
the new nation, of medieval privileges over political liberty, of the 
nobility, the clergy, and the reactionary masses over the enlight- 
ened and progressive middle classes.®'^ The democrats, whose en- 
thusiasm had made the revolution possible, saw themselves robbed 
of the fruit of their efforts, and they turned towards France. But 
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the new state created by the constitution of January 1 1, 1790, did 
not last long. On December 2 the Austrians reentered Brussels. 
Leopold II abandoned the reforms of Joseph II; the quiet old 
times seemed to be restored. Two years later the armies of the 
French Revolution overran the Austrian Low Countries and the 
bishopric of Liege, carrying with them the foundations of modern 
Europe, and laid the groundwork for a Belgian nation. 

6 

The Catholic tradition was even more firmly rooted in Spain 
than in the former Spanish Netherlands, where the Austrian 
Habsburgs showed more willingness and ability to modernize the 
structure of the country than the Spanish Bourbons did. Though 
Spain was closely allied with France by ties of dynasty, reaffirmed 
in the pact of 1761, and of foreign policy (Spain dreamt of the 
reconquest of Jamaica and Gibraltar from the English and of the 
incorporation of Portugal, Britain’s ally), French enlightenment 
penetrated more slowly into Spain than into other European coun- 
tries. The few men at the court of Charles III ( 1759-1788), Spain’s 
enlightened monarch, who were sincerely devoted to the progres- 
sive ideas of the century, “had no influence on the people. The 
suppression of the Jesuits (1766) was most unpopular; deprived of 
these guides who on the whole had exercised a moderating in- 
fluence upon them, the Spaniards abandoned themselves to the 
monks and became even more fanatical. There was no serious op- 
position in Spain except against the reforms.” The reforms of 
Philip V (1700-1746) and Charles III had helped somewhat to 
revive the strength and trade of the country, sunk in an apathy 
and poverty without parallel among the civilized nations of the 
period. But the Spaniards did not welcome the innovations: fanati- 
cally loyal to the Church and to the dynasty, they did not mind 
despotism or superstitious medievalism so long as the traditional 
foundations of their life remained intact. 

No Western nation showed itself more impervious to the pene- 
tration of new ideas than the Spaniards, who hated everything alien 
and were filled with an immense pride in their own past. The fact 
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that their own backwardness caused them to be despised and ridi- 
cule d by the Europeans only increased their hatred of all foreign- 
ers, The death of Charles III was welcomed because it brought 
hope for the abandonment of the reforms. This hope was fulfilled, 
Charles IV (1788-1808) lacked intelligence and ability; he was 
governed by his wife Maria Louise, who was dominated by her 
lover Emanuel Godoy. Under this corrupt regime Spain had to 
weather the troubled age of the French Revolution. Yet their very 
attachment to the Church and the dynasty and their exalted na- 
tional pride turned the Spaniards into the first people to resist suc- 
cessfully the Rights of Man, the Napoleonic king and French 
domination. Their war of independence (1808-1814) was not in- 
spired by any desire for renovation or reform, it did not lay the 
foundations of modern nationalism in Spain: out of its crucible the 
Spanish people emerged almost unchanged in their ways of life 
and in their devotion to the past. 

Yet even in Spain in the eigliteentli centur)^ tlie stagnant in- 
tellectual life was moved somewhat, partly by closer touch with 
the new literary thought of Europe and partly out of the desire 
to defend Spanish culture against the contempt of foreign critics. 
Afost of the leading writers were under French influence, ref ovum- 
dor es or afrancesadoSf and Ignacio de Luzan tried to introduce in 
his “Poetica” (1737) the rules of the European school. This French 
influence was combated by the espiiiiolistes. The fight for the purity 
of the Spanish language was helped by the Real Academia de la 
Lengua, founded in 1714 by Philip V, which published the “Dic- 
cionnario de autoridades (6 vols,, 1726-1739) and the “Gramatica 
de la lengua castellana” ( 1 7 7 1 ) ■ Against the imitation of foreign 
models and the love of French literature the nationalists evoked 
the greatness of the Golden Century, especially of Calderon and 
Lope de Vega. Francisco Mariano Nipho published in 1764 in 
Madrid a pamphlet “La Nacion espanola defendida de los insultos 
del Peusador y sus seen aces” to prove from French sources that 
Spanish plays were nor only original but the best in Europe.^^ The 
Jesuit Francisco Xavier Llampillas wrote six volumes in Italian, 
“Saggio storico-apologetico della letteratura> spagnuola contro le 
pregiudicate opinioni di alcuni moderni scrittori italiani” (Genoa, 
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1778-1781), claiming that Spanish literature not only was unsur- 
passed but had enriclied all other literatures. And in 1786 the 
Italian historian Carlo Denina spoke before the Academy of Berlin 
on “Reponse a la question; Que doit-on a I’Espagne?” and main- 
tained that France owed more to Spain than all other countries 
owed to France in literature.^ This not unjustified pride in the 
great national past heightened the traditional isolationism of Span- 
ish intellectual life. 

Whatever Spain’s past glories, the present was indescribably 
sordid. At a time when throughout Europe the interest in science 
occupied not only scholars but the curiosity of the middle classes, 
Spain had no chair for anatomy, botany, or experimental physics. 
The first chair for chemistry was established only in 1787. Hygiene 
and medicine had declined since the later Middle Ages. In this 
situation a Benedictine monk from Galicia, Benito Feijdo (i 6 y 6 ~ 
1764), in his quiet cell devoted a long life to proving that science 
and progress were compatible with religion and to arguing MTth 
teachers who passionately defended ignorance because they were 
incapable of learning or understanding. Science, above all, in 
Protestant countries had made these countries strong and prosper- 
ous; Spain had seen therein an added reason to isolate itself in its 
own past. A tragic error, Feijoo pointed out, for to isolate and 
impoverish one’s fatherland means to betray it."’^ Good princes 
must found schools, build roads and ships, fill the treasury, and 
promote arts and sciences. Spain’s poverty can be overcome only 
by an intelligent cultivation of the land, by full occupation of the 
many idle hands among a not too numerous population, by a 
strenuous fight against laziness, and against the too frequent holi- 
days which religion does nor demand and prosperity abhors. Out of 
patriotic zeal Feijdo published many writings in which he de- 
nounced absurdities current in Spain and described new scientific 
discoveries and better and more progressive methods in industry, 
in administration, in daily life, pointing out that they would enable 
the Spaniards to use better the natural wealth of their land and the 
national fecundity of their mind. To that end the gates must be 
opened wide to intellectual commerce with other countries, espe- 
cially France; yet there were still many Spaniards who wished 
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“que los Pyrineos llegasscn al Cieioj y el jVIar, que bana las Costas 
de Francia, estuviesse sembrado de escollos, porque nada pudiesse 
passar de aquella Nacion a la nuestra.” Feijoo pleaded also for the 
equality of women, whom he regarded as not inferior to men in 
mental capacity but only limited in their opportunities for study.®" 
Spain’s glorious past should not induce her people to rest on their 
laurels and to sink back into indolence, but should rouse them 
from their torpor to emulate the great deeds of their ancestors.®® 
The king should found an academy of sciences and useful arts as 
the king of Prussia had done; he should turn away from \Fars of 
conquest and from dreams of territorial aggrandizement to the 
encouragement of learning and the advancement of the sciences.®^ 
Feijoo saw Spain’s salvation on the road of progress, peace, and 
reform, not in harking back to the past of imperial pride. His ap- 
peal for a regeneration of Spain was revived a century later by the 
SpanisJi liberals; like Feijoo, they found their efforts frustrated by 
the ever re emerging quest for the Catholic Flispanidad of the 
sixteenth century and its bitter hostility to all the newer forms of 
tlioiight which spread from seventeenth century England and 
eighteenth century France. 

This hostility was not lessened by the fact that these influences 
undermined the hold of Spain on her American empire.”® As Eng- 
land impressed her traditions of liberty and enlightenment upon 
North America, so Spain impressed her despotism and backward- 
ness upon South and Central America. All communications be- 
nveen Spanish America and Europe passed through Spain; educa- 
tion, as far as it existed, was in the hands of the clergy; modern 
science and its viewpoint remained unknown; institutions of self- 
government were unthinkable. All leading positions were in the 
hands of Spaniards, while the bulk of the Creoles (Americans of 
Spanish descent) and of the mestizos were excluded from all privi- 
leges. The Indians lived in apathy and misery. The expulsion of 
the Jesuits in 1767 destroyed even the little learning that existed. 

The enlightened despotism of Charles III brought some improve- 
ment. The code of 1778 favored commercial activity and increased 
the contact of the colonies with other countries. The strict cen- 
sorship of books and the prohibition of their importation from 
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abroad could nor completely isolate the empire; a feiv courageous 
individuals read secretly the French philosophers, a v’’cry few 
private libraries were collected and became centers from which 
discussion and agitation spread among young Creoles whose imagi- 
nation was caught by the successful American Revolution — which, 
as they knew, the king of Spain had supported. At the end of the 
century the first newspapers were founded, among them the 
Mercurto pemano in Lima in 1791, which in the same year greeted 
a new periodical in Bogota as proof that “the spirit of the century 
is propitious for instruction, humanity, and philosophy. Different 
parts of America have, for a long time, found themselves in posses- 
sion of common ideas, and have unconsciously united in adopting 
the most opportune means for transmitting them, namely periodi- 
cals. PerJiaps before r8oo Buenos Aires and Chile will respectively 
issue a Dkrto, a MerciiriOy or a Gazeta."^^ A few isolated groups 
began to adopt the tide of patriots, like the Societ}^ of the Aniantes 
del Pais. But all these beginnings were much too slender to form 
the foundation of a rising Spanish- American nationalism; tlie differ- 
ences of caste and race were too deep. 

There was little consciousness of community among the Spanish 
colonies in America, Climatic and geographic conditions were too 
variegated, the administrative divisions vast and without any direct 
contact; each province showed another mixture of races— even the 
Indian tribes differed in character and traditions without conscious- 
ness of a common destiny. The Spaniards born in Spain were sepa- 
rated by a steep social barrier from the Spaniards born in America. 
There was almost no literature to provide a common background 
of past glories and struggles, except for the long epic poem “la 
Araiicana’’ by Alonso Ercilla y Ziiniga (1533-1594) which glori- 
fied the heroic resistance of the Araucaiiian Indians in Chile against 
the Spanish conquerors and awakened the admiration for native 
chiefs like Lautaro and Caupolican.'’® But these heroic days seemed 
gone. Of the sporadic Indian revolts against frightful oppression, 
only that led in 1780 by Tupac-Amaru II (1742-1781), a lineal 
descendant of the Incas in Peru, had any importance. It ended with 
his cruel execution and the systematic obliteration of all vestiges of 
the Inca family." He seems to have lacked a definite goal; he at- 
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tacked the ruthless misgovern mcnt of Spanish officials, which he 
claimed was at variance with the expressed will of the crown to 
which he stressed his loyalty. In liis proclamation he assured that 
“all measures have been taken for the preservation and protection 
of the Spanish and the Creoles, the Zambos and Indios, and for their 
tranquillity because they are our countrymen and compatriots, 
born in our land and of the same origin as the natives, and have 
suffered equally the tyranny of the Europeans.” His revolt was the 
“first formal and reasonable protest against Spanish misgovgrnment 
in Peru.” “From their victory the Spaniards derived little profit 
and less honor. The Indians remained hostile and in a mood to 
join any enemy of their hated masters that might arise. Outraged 
by the barbarity of the Spaniards they espoused the cause of the 
Creoles in the struggle for independence.”*’® 

Soon the claim for liberty and justice received its first articulate 
spokesmen under the influence of the American and French revo- 
lutions. Francisco de Miranda (1750-1815), the son of a Creole 
merchant in Caracas, fought as a Spanish officer in tiie American 
War of Independence. In the contact with Aiigio-Anierican life 
he became imbued with the ideal of liberating Spanish America. 
He traveled in 1784 in the United States, read the Encyclopedists 
and Rousseau, and settled for several years in London, from which 
he submitted to the European governments various plans for the 
creation of an independent Spanish American nation under a 
hereditary emperor with the title of Inca, and a parliament after 
the English model, the members of the Upper House to be called 
Caciques and be appointed for life.®^ Of as little avail, but of even 
greater interest, was a pamphlet published in Rome as a “Letter to 
the American Spaniards from one of their compatriots” in which 
the exiled Jesuit Juan Pablo Viscardo y Guzman wrote: “The pre- 
tension of Spain to blind obedience to her arbitrary laws is based 
mainly upon the ignorance which she has permitted and encour- 
aged, especially in regard to the inalienable rights of man and the 
imprescriptible duties of every government. . . . Nature has sep- 
arated us from Spain by immense seas. A son who found himself 
at such a distance from his father would be a fool, if, in the man- 
agement of his own affairs, he constantly awaited the decisions of 
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his father. . . . We ought to terminate our dependence upon 
Spain because of gratitude cowards our ancestors who did not 
waste their sweat and blood in order that the theatre of their labors 
and glory sliould become the scene of our miserable servitude. . . . 
The valor with which the English colonies in America fought for 
the liberty that they gloriously enjoy shames our indolence.” But 
the influence of the American and French revolutions reached only 
a few isolated individuals in Spanish America, ft needed the turmoil 
of the Napoleonic "\A"ars to advance the dreams of new nations 
growing from tlie Spanish and Indian past on American soil. 

Portugal’s growth to modern nationhood differed from rlie de- 
velopment of the Spanish-speaking world, thanks to its close 
connection with England and to the strong personality of the en- 
lightened statesman Sebastiao Jose de Carvalho e Mello, Marquez 
de Pombal (1699-1782). The end of the thirteenth century con- 
solidated Portugal as a nation by fusing Galicians of the north, 
Moors of the south, Jews and foreign crusaders, and by strength- 
ening the monarchy — which founded the University of Coimbra 
in 1290 and concluded the first treaty with England in 1294 — at 
the expense of Church and aristocracy. One hundred years later 
the alliance of AVindsor (1386) between England and Portugal 
guaranteed Portugal’s independence; a century of crusades against 
Islam which starred in 1415 by the capture of Ceuta and ended 
in 1499 with Vasco da Gama’s sea voyage to India, left Portugal 
a world empire. Manoel I (1495-1521) called himself "Lord of 
the conquest, navigation and commerce of India, Ethiopia, Ara- 
bia, and Persia,” and soon he could add spheres in the New World 
to the control of the sea routes of Africa and Asia. But as in the 
case of Spain and of Holland the natural resources of the mother- 
land and the national energy of its people were too slender to 
carry the empire. The sixteenth century witnessed the decadence 
of the monarchy, the decay of the country’s finances, the grow- 
ing influence of the Church udth its Inquisition, strict censorship 
and complete control of education, and a paucity of population 
which was not helped by the expulsion of the Jews nor by the 
importation of African slaves, in spite of easy and f requeue inter- 
marriage. Decadent Portugal found its embodiment iu the boy- 
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king Sebastian who came to the throne at the age of three (1557), | 

and in whose reign Portugars greatest poet Luis de Camoes ! 

(1524-1580) wrote his national epos “Os Lusiadas” (1571). An j 

ascetic and weak prince, entirely under Jesuit influence, he burned | 
to resume the crusades against the heathens, went to jVlorocco in I 

1578, and was killed in a battle, lost by incompetence. The Portu- ! 

guese masses saw in him a martyr-hero of the national faith and | 
romance and as ret eiiciibertOy the hidden king, he became the 
center of the national legend. The firm belief that he lived on . 

and would return as the savior of his country survived as a po- j 
litical force until the middle of the nineteenth century, keeping j 
intact the burning faith of the masses in Church and monarchy j 

and becoming thus “an impermeable obstacle to the political edu- j 

cation of the people. For in view of this imminent millennium 1 
nothing mattered other than preserving a most faithful absolutism. 
Reformers of every shade were all alilte traitors to the true faith.” i 

When the ruling house of Aviz died out in 1580, Philip II of | 
Spain, a grandson of Manoel I through his mother Isabel, succeeded 
with the help of the Church. For sixty years the Spaniards tried 
to incorporate Portugal more and more into the government and 
the destiny of Spain. In 1 640 Portugal revolted against this Span- 
ishization, but the long-drawn struggle brought no political awak- 
ening of the masses nor any quickening of the intellectual and social 
life of the leading classes.^® Under John V (1706-1750) the in- 
fluence of the Church grew; the Academy of Portugal, founded 
in 1714, worked for the perfection and clarification of the lan- 
guage, the Royal Academy of Portugese History, founded in 
1720, published “Documentos e memorias” (1721-1756) and Dio 
Barbosa Machado edited his “Biblioteca Lusitana” (four volumes, 
1741-1759). 

In the middle of the century the Society of Poets, founded by 
Antonio Diniz da Cruz e Silva (1731-1799) under the name Ar- 
cadia Ulysiponense (1756), replaced under the influence of French 
enlightenment Spanish influence by French models, but it checked 
also the use of Gallicisms and drew its inspirations from classical 
antiquity and from the poets of Portugal’s Golden Age, the 
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qiimhentistas.’’^ “In the eighteenth century, those of the educated 
who were not either sunk in mental indolence or in ignorance, 
and they were very few indeed, turned to France, and gradually 
worked round by way of French encyclopedist culture.” The 
modernization of Portugal’s social and intellectual life was pro- 
moted by Pombal, for twenty-seven years (1750-1777) secretary 
of state for foreign affairs and war, an enlightened statesman of 
unusual vigor whose vitalizing influence made itself felt through- 
out the inert body of Portuguese society and even survived his 
fail, though diminishing fast/’’’ Fie ended the influence of the 
Church, expelled the Jesuits, reformed education, tried to put the 
economic and administrative life of the country on a new basis. 
Flis reforms extended to Brazil, where he unified and improved 
the administration, made Rio de Janeiro the capital, employed 
native Brazilians, and worked for racial equality. His abolition of 
slavery in Portugal (1773) and of the civil disabilities of the “new 
Christians” showed his enlightened liberalism and at the same 
time attacked the privileged position of the aristocracy. Yet 
Pombal failed to change Portugal profoundly; as a representative 
of enlightened despotism, he had no understanding of popular 
forces or of the activation of the masses in national life, though 
he was eager not only to make rational reforms, but also to 
strengthen the health of the state and the dignity of the nation. 
Fully understanding the importance of the alliance with England 
on which Portugal’s independence was based, he wished to main- 
tain this independence even against English pretensions and to 
loosen the economic dependence of Portugal on England. When 
England once disregarded Portuguese rights, he demanded full 
satisfaction, and his dispatch emphasized the ancient glories of his 
country: “Vous comptiez pour peu en Europe, lorsque nous 
comptions pour beaucoup. Votre ile ne fornialt qu’un point sur 
la carte geographique, tandis que le Portugal la remplissait de son 
nom. Nous dominions en Asie, en Afrique et en Amerique, tandis 
que vous ne dominiez pas que dans une petite ile de I’Europe, . . . 
Par une stupid! te qui n’a point d’exemple dans I’histoire universelle 
du monde economique, nous vous perniettons de nous habiller et 
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de nous fournir tons les objets de notre luxe, qiu n’est pas pen con- 
siderable. . . . Sans erre Cromwell je me sens en etat de suivre son 
exemple en qualite de ministre protccceur du Portugal.” 

In 1775 when an equestrian statue of the king Wiis unveiled, 
Pombal proudly noted the great progress of the country under his 
administration: “First, that those nations which, with arrogance, 
vainglory, and imaginary superiority, have hitherto regarded the 
Portuguese people as ignorant, rude, inert, and destitute of all the 
elements and principles of the mechanical and liberal arts, and of a 
real knowledge of the higher sciences, null now be convinced that 
with respect to the first we are completely on a par with them; 
and with the second we surpass most of them, as the French and 
Italians have often been obliged to confess, respecting and imitating, 
as they have, the laws and decrees of His Majesty; seeking for, and 
envying the statutes of Coimbra University, and desiring their 
correspondents in Lisbon to forward all the writings which are 
published in this glorious reign, called even by foreigners them- 
selves, feltckshrio. Secondly, that the contempt which those na- 
tions formerly expressed for our domestic and foreign trade has 
also ceased, v^hich even has become an object of emulation and envy. 
And they have seen, hitherto without example, a public and mag- 
nificent conupercial seminar from whence three hundred pupils, 
accomplished in every branch of mercantile knowledge, are pro- 
duced rrieniiially, and fill the city with the benefits of their ac- 
quirements.” 

He fully understood the value of the national language. Its im- 
provement “is one of the most important means for the refinement 
of civilized nations, since on that depends the perspicuity, the 
energy, and the majesty with which the la tvs are written, the 
truths of religion manifested, and writings rendered both useful 
and agreeable. On the contrary, nothing more clearly demonstrates 
the ignorance of a people, than the barbarism of their language. 
It is certain that there are no better means for polishing and giving 
perfection to a language, than for youth to be instructed in the 
grammar of their own tongue, in order that they may be enabled 
to speak and write it with purity and elegance, avoiding those 
errors whicli so greatly disfigure the nobility of their ideas.” The 
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foundation of the Academia Real das Sciencias (1780) and the 
publication of the “Diccionario da lingua portugneza’* followed 
Pombal’s directions. 

TJie rising national spirit, born in Portugal through contact with 
the French Revolution, found its expression in Francisco iManoel 
de Nascimento (1734-1 819) who had to flee the Inquisition to 
France in 1778 and settled in Paris for the rest of his life. Inter- 
ested in Portugal’s folk songs and folklore, he had collected the 
old popular legends and fairy tales sold in broadsheets {folhas 
vollentes ) ; discovering for literature the vast and unknown world 
of the Portuguese folk traditions, he had infused a new wealth into 
the poetical language. Flis national sentiment grew in exile and 
found its expression in a number of odes which tried to resurrect 
the glories of the national past and to guide the nation to rational 
liberty and active progress. In one of the odes Neptune addre.ssed 
the Portuguese and scolded them for tlieir decadence: “You have 
lost the well gained empire of iVIina, that gold-bearing land! You 
abandoned without resistance Dabul and Cochin to foreign mer- 
chants and all those regions formerly covered with Portugal’s 
triumphs! You allow that northern barbarians rule over the oceans 
which formerly were reddened with the blood of your enemies! 
, . . Feigning virtue and preaching a false zeal, ignorance rules 
the Portuguese Empire. An ill advised fanaticism has covered Asia 
and Europe with autos-da-fe, and the pitiless flames have singed 
the wings of free genius and have blighted, without hope of re- 
turn, Portogal’s glory.” Such a revival of Portugal’s ancient 
glory was beyond the strength of the nation and could only be- 
come a will-o’-the-wisp luring it on dangerous paths, away from 
the national regeneration, for which Pombal and Nascimento had 
longed and which in the nineteenth century Portugal’s liberal in- 
telligentsia pursued on a broader and more popular basis than 
Pombal could conceive. 


7 

Italy was unique by its political structure and its cultural situa- 
tion. It was much less united than Germany, which had a visible 
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head in the emperor and a written bond in the constitution. Ger- 
many was in an ambiguous but noway unfavorable position, com- 
bining a loose national unity, supported by venerable symbols and 
living traditions, with strong dynastic authorities, rooted in the 
loyalty of their subjects — two of them great powers making their 
weight fully felt on the European stage. Italy in modern times 
had never known political unity nor common symbols or tradi- 
tions; in the eighteenth century none of the Italian states played 
an important role; the governments were weak and, tvith the 
exception of Sardinia, lacked close ties with their people. The 
masses Jived in apathy, especially in the soutli, where social condi- 
tions and governmental anarchy resembled much more conditions 
in Spain and Africa tlian those in AVestern Europe as a whole; but 
under the influence of classical antiquity and French letters Italian 
intellectual life revived in the eigJiteenth century into a potent 
factor. It resembled the intellectual life of France in its spiritual 
freedom, its secularism and anticlericalism, and its desire for re- 
form. It was, of course, confined to a small class. 

The people had neither political nor intellectual aspirations; they 
accepted the political strucuire of the different Italian states, and, 
if they demanded anything, it was a mild government, not a 
specifically Italian government. Such national sentiment as existed 
among the intellectuals, was based on the unity of culture; in the 
eighteenth century die long neglected names of Dante and Petrarch 
gained new luster. An Italian nation was at best the melancholy 
memory of past glory and the vague hope of future fame — -it was 
neither an actual force moving the hearts of men nor a political 
aspiration guiding their actions. None of the Italian states offered 
the slightest encouragement to Italian ambitions. Most of them 
were sunk in stagnant provincialism or, like the republics of Venice 
and Genoa, had become ghosts of their own past. In i759» when 
Charles IV of Naples and Sicily was called to the throne of Spain 
as Charles III, his relatively enlightened rule ended, and Naples 
fell into the hands of a royal couple different in character but equal 
in unworthiness and mediocrity; the weak and vulgar Ferdinand 
IV and the ambitious and capricious iMaria Carolina, a sister of 
Marie Antoinette. The papa! government of Rome under Pius VI 
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(i775"^799) decayed far beyond the stage which Joseph 11 
described in 1768: “La cour de Rome est parvenue a se rendre 
presque meprisable. Dans son interne, le penple est dans la plus 
grande miser e.” Absorbed as an unenlightened arbitrary despot 
in the government of his Italian state, the Pope infused the creeping 
paralysis of the backward administration of his principality into 
the spiritual domain of the Churcli/^ Tlie best governed states were 
the Austrian Lombardy,^' and Tuscany, where Leopold (1765- 
1790) showed himself the wisest and most enlightened prince of 
Europe. But he was a stranger without roots in the land, wliich he 
left in 1790 to succeed his brother Joseph on the imperial throne. 
Only in Piedmont was the dynasty rooted in the country; and 
this was the only Italian state which pursued a conscious and 
ambitious policy of expansion and tried, as far as its forces allowed, 
to play the game of power on the international scene. In many 
ways Piedmont resembled Prussia. 

All the interests and all the forces of the House of Savoy were 
bent towards acquisition of territory. Less methodically and less 
powerfully than Prussia, Piedmont concentrated upon building up 
her army and modernizing her administration. The relative weak- 
ness of Piedmont caused her rulers to rely much more on un- 
scrupulous diplomacy and less on the army than the rulers of 
Prussia; but the spirit was the same, and there were many astonish- 
ing parallels between the two countries which were to play similar 
roles in the political unification of their nations. The expansionist 
tendencies of Piedmont had as little to do with nationality as 
those of Prussia: power for its own sake, not service of a national 
cause, motivated the two countries.'"'^ A few years after Frederick 
of Brandenburg crowned himself king in Prussia, Victor Amadeus 
11 (1675-1730) of Piedmont assumed the title king of Sicily 
(1713), relinquishing it in 1720 for that of King of Sardinia. Sar- 
dinia and Prussia were the most outlying and culturally most back- 
ward parts of the nations which they were to unify. Charles 
Emanuel III (1730-1773) was a careful administrator of the armed 
forces and of finances; but he was a petty tyrant with no interest 
in enlightened reforms and humanity, in art and letters. “Freedom 
of thought was strictly forbidden in Piedmont”; the leading in tel- 
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lectaaJs, among them Al/ieri, left the land, to seek abroad the 
light and air of liberty.^'* Victor Amadeus III was even worse than 
his father; he adored Frederick II of Prussia, but he followed him 
only in the glorification of the army — otherwise he was a most 
unenlightened ruler, and subjected his land completely to the 
supervision of the Church and the Inquisition. Prussia and Sardinia 
had not only ideals and ambitions in common but also the enemy 
against whom alone their dreams of greatness and power could 
be realized, the Habsburgs in Germany and Italy. 

Italy’s intellectunl and moral revival in the eighteenth century 
was neither inspired nor helped by Italian governments or political 
factors; the new concepts of liberty, of humanity, and of public 
morality which came from England and from France (strengthened 
in the French case by the example of French language and litera- 
ture) aroused and transformed the Italian mind. As everywhere 
in Europe, men of taste and culture turned to France, learned her 
language, imitated lier authors, envied her literature as they envied 
England’s ttxalth, her liberty of expression, and her intellectual 
flowering. By imitating and emulating these models, they grew in 
mental stature and maturity. Under the discipline and guidance of 
French ideas, ideas of universal humanity and rationality, the 
Italian intellectuals found the way back to their own traditions, 
to the Italmnitcl. Foreigners praised Italy, her monuments, her 
climate, her beauty; French classical thought acknowledged its 
deep indebtedness to ancient Rome. No wonder that the heirs of 
Italy’s past and dwellers of her historical cities felt, in their re- 
awakened vitality, the mission to become more than a hostelry and 
a museum and to revive the glories connected with the genius loci. 
Did these not surpass anything the French or English had acliieved? 
Were they not the source from which the other peoples had 
learned? Was not the new civilization but a return to Italy from 
the seeds which she had sown for so many centuries, and lately, 
during the Renaissance, among the other nations? Was not the 
Italian language the real heir of Latin, infinitely more sonorous 
than French with its monotonous accents, infinitely richer in the 
wealth of expression, grave and majestic? Should not the Italians 
reject the Gallic invasion and turn to the sources of their own 
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past? The greatest Italian author of the century, Alfieri, wrote liis 
private diary in French until 1775. In that year he decided to 
devote his life to creating an Italian drama, equal to that of the 
French.*’ 

But Alfieri was a lonely forerunner of a future Italian nation- 
alism. The Italian revival of the eighteentli century v^as consciously 
part of the new moral and esthetic climate, which was cosmopoli- 
tan and humanitarian. Its patriotism was love of civic virtue and 
of good taste. The Accadeniia del? Arcadia — founded in Rome 
in 1690 by men of the circle of Christine of Sweden like Giovan 
Maria Grescimboni (1663-1728), who wrote the first “Istoria 
delk volgar poesia” (169S) and the dialogues on “La Bcllezza 
della volgar poesia” ( 1 700) , and Gian Vincenzo Gravina ( 1 664- 
1718), poet, jurist, and historian and author of “Rag ion poetic a” 
(1708) — was only in so far a national institution as it united men 
from all over Italy. Its “Rime degli Arcadi,” of which thirteen 
volumes were published, dominated Italian taste until the middle 
of the century, very much as Gcllert and his scliool did German 
taste. By 1760 Italian literature and thought entered a new and 
more mature stage: while Italian poetry did not equal die German 
literary development, Italian political and social thought was in a 
state of ferment, that made it an event of European importance. 
Eighteenth century Italy entered fully the European republic of 
letters; the long peace which reigned in Italy from 1748 to 1796, 
the benevolent and enlightened administration of the I-Iabsburg 
territories, the growth of a wealthy middle class, the attention 
which neoclassicism paid to the home of ancient civilization, all 
contributed to quicken the pace of the penetration of the modern 
ideas into Italy. 

The first half of the century showed some leading intellectual 
figures, preparing the coming Renaissance. Pietro Giannone (1676- 
1748), whose outspoken anticlericalism and antipapalism were in 
the tradition of Machiavelli and characteristic of the dominant 
thought of later national Italy, published in 1723 his “Storia civile 
del Regno cli Napoli.” In the same year Lodovico Antonio Altira- 
tori (1672-1750), the editor of Italian medieval chronicles, began 
the publicatiori of his “Rerum italicarum scrip tores ab anno Chr. 
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500-1500” (twenty-five volumes, 1723-1751) j and later he wrote 
under the influence of Jean Aiabillon his “Annali d’ltalia del prin- 
cipio dell’ era volgare sino all’ anno 1749.” In his political views 
Muratori stressed peace and individual happiness as the highest 
good; M'hen he spoke of liberty, he did not mean national inde- 
pendence, but the absence of an oppressive government. Of 
Odoacer, iVIuratori observed: “The Latins and the Greeks called 
everybody a barbarian who was not of their nation; but there 
have been barbarians better, wiser, and nobler than the Latins and 
Greeks.” And of Theodoric he noted: “It is not the land, but the 
heart, which makes heroes.” For his mind no limits of race, no 
national privileges existed: mankind was one, and nations and 
individuals were judged according to human standards.'^'’’ All liis 
thought was imbued with a deep morality and directed towards 
social utilitarianism. He rejected the Roman Empire for its rapacity, 
cruelty, and expansion whicii brought ruin to so many peoples and 
Anally to itself; and truthfully he noted that Roman dominion 
never had extended over the whole earth, as its admirers boasted. 

More original, yet almost unnoticed in his century, was Giam- 
battista Vico (1668-1744), professor of eloquence in Naples. In 
his first book, “De antiquissima Italorum sapientia ex lingua latina 
eruenda libri tres” (1710), he suggested Etruria as the home of 
Pythagorean philosophy and Italy therefore as the center and birth- 
place of Mediterranean and Greek civilization. iVIore important 
was his “Scienza nuova intorno alia commune natura delle na- 
zioni,” a source of inspiration for Hamann and Herder and one 
of the most suggestive attempts in the philosophy and morphology 
of history. He viewed the history of mankind as a unity following 
its providential course, subject to the same universal laws; the 
historical development represented itself in collective individuali- 
ties, nations, each one repeating the same development through 
three stages. In the dark or prehistorical stage men were almost 
animallike, subject to passions and instincts; the mythical or heroic 
stage was dominated by the great conflicts of nations and of 
classes; the most advanced stage was the human period, character- 
ized by reasonableness, mildness, and reason, in which enlightened 
monarchs established a reign of justice and equality. Vico found 
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these three stages in the development of the ancient worlds but 
he believed them valid for ail peoples. The third stage ends always 
with a catastrophe, a sudden relapse into barbarism; but as the ideal 
of humanity remains the eternal goal the course of history restarts, 
a rlcorso, parallel to tlie first corso, running again throiigii the 
barbaric and heroic stages and reaching the human, stage in the 
enlightened eighteenth century of reason. But in this ricorso the 
second dark or barbarian stage is much worse than the first one, 
because it implies a decivilization, degradation, and destruction; nt 
the same time it represents a process of purification out of which 
a new civilization may arise. 

Vico sowed many seeds Mdiich grew later into the relativism 
and historicism of romantic nationalism. Like Hegel, lie under- 
stood the necessity of the different periods as transitions to the 
final goal; like the romanticists, he had an insight into the tragic 
and demoniac sides of history; like later nationalists, he saw some- 
times nations as living their own life in autonomous strength. But 
all that was embedded with him into the enlightened philosophy 
of his age; his attitude was definitely anti heroic, antiaristocraric, 
and cosmopolitan; he glorified reason, moderation, and the hu- 
nianitarianism of the century, in which he saw the peak of human 
development. 

Only in tlie sixties did the Italians begin to turn from the harm- 
less arcadian rhymes to a deeper reality and to assume their place 
on the European scene: in 1758 Gaspare Gozzi (1713-1786) pub- 
lished his “Difesa di Dante”; ten years later Carlo Denina (1731- 
1813) raised national historiography to a new level in his “Delle 
Revoliizioni d'ltalia libri XXV” (1768-1772); meanwhile Pietro 
Verri (1728-1797) and Cesare Bonesana, Marquis di Beccaria 
(1738-1794), had founded with some friends, among them Gian 
Rinaldo Carli (1720-1795), the Societa dei Pngni which published 
from June, 1764, to May, 1766, the famous Caffe. This “prinio 
giornale Italiano agitatore di idee, uii foglio d’avanguardia,” was 
completely dominated by the ideas of Locke and the Encyclope- 
dists, eager for a reformation of Italy in the spirit of the English 
and French rational enlightenment. An immense confidence in the 
possibilities of the century and its philosophy inspired an absolute 
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faith in “lo spirito universale del secolo” in the writers of this 
circle, who rejected sharply all A'lachiavellisni, all bellicism, and 
all fanaticism. “II governo inglcse sempre nii pare qnello, que si 
accosta alia perfezione,” wrote Pietro Verri, the author of the 
“Meclitazioni sulk fclicita” (1763) — followed the next year by 
Beccaria’s famous “Dei delitti e delle pene.” Both the economist 
and the criminologist fought for “i lumi e le scieiize” against “la 
cabala e I’intrigo”; they disregarded the weight of traditions, of 
the wisdom of past centuries and nations as against rational truth 
and “la massima felicita divisa nel niaggior iiuinero” (the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number). They denied explicitly and 
firmly all raison d'etat, all national interest, as superior to or differ- 
ent from individual interests. Opposed to Rousseau’s idea of com- 
munity, they stressed the limits of society in face of the rights of 
the individual. “Nessun uomo ha fatto il dono gratuito di parte 
della propria liberta in vista del ben pubblico; questa chimera non 
esiste che nei romanzi” (No man has ever given up part of his 
personal liberty for the common good; this chimera exists only in 
novels) , 

In this atmosphere of cosmopolitanism an article by Carli, “La 
Patria degli Italiani,” sounded an entirely new and different note. 
It objected to Italian aping of foreign nations. “Deprived of all 
natural ties among us, crushed under the yoke of certain maxims 
of universal humanity which are only rarely applicable in the 
concrete cases, we have the courage neither to think for ourselves, 
nor to support ourselves. That is the reason why the Italians go 
so far as to eat and to dress as the Frenchmen or Englishmen wish 
it.” This solitary voice was rebuked by Verri, who insisted on the 
compatibility of patriotism and cosmopolitanism. The noble souls, 
he wrote in his “History of Milan,” regard the earth as the father- 
land of the human race, and men as one family divided only in 
good and bad individuals. Speaking of Gregory’s plans to unite 
Italy under Rome, he remarked: “The goal was great. But is it 
just to venture the rest and security of the living generation, which 
has an actual right to live well, for the uncertain hope to procure 
tranquillity to unborn generations? Is such a sacrifice reasonable 
•and just, even if the good which we procure to our successors, be 
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certain? The men who have gained the renown of ‘great’ in history 
have never well examined these questions.” But even the most far- 
reaching aspirations of the few isolated Italians \vlio thought of an 
Italian nation never went so far as a united Italy or a political ro e 
for her. They regarded the Italian states as a group of planets, 
each of which had its individual life, but all of which underwent, 
in the field of science and letters, the common attractions of cul- 
tural patriotism, the sun uniting the planetary system. But the 
overwhelming majority of the Italians did not know anything, nor 
did they wish to know anything, even of such a vague muty. In 
the eighteenth century they were citizens of Milan, of Venice, 
of Tuscany or Naples: Italians beyond the city walls or, at the 
most, beyond the frontiers of the state were foreigners if not 
cnemies.“' In Italy as in Germany, the people were unconcerned 
with political or cultural nationalism; among intellectuals tiie 
WeltbuTgertwn entirely overshadowed the Natioiicdidee, and t icre 
was even no vague dream of a NatwnalstMt in 1789. The French 
Emigres in Italy did not find any trace of national feeling. I he 
indifference of the Italian people dissuaded on the who e ne 
emigration to foresee any national awakening in the peninsula. 

Only one lonely forerunner, more a declamatory poet than a 
thinker in contact with reality, more a ferocious individualist than 
a political nationalist, Vittorio Alfieri (1749-1803),' 
ao'ainst the rational optimism of the secol fclicCf and even le c u 
iihhe very abstractions of the century. By birth an aristocrat from 
Piedmont, an Italian frontier province in language and civilization 
more French than Italian, he was brought up to speak and writ 
French and to despise Italian, whose great 

known to him during his youth. A fierce individualist, »bhotnng 
all dependency and all authority, he hated military life, 
famous basis of arbitrary authority,” he regarded Frederick II . 
Catherine II as “wicked and perfidious tyrants and “'’■ 
Piedmont was as unbearable to him as Prussia to young Uerae . 

He was deeply influenced by Plutarch; his Roman 

Roman Republic and the England of his time. He loved ■ 

Republic, not the Empire; Brutus, not Caesar; and he cen^r 
Virgil for having glorified Augustus instead of Cato. Lngian 
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appeared to him to be the only modern country in which liberty 
and civic virtue existed. He wished to be buried in “England, and 
wrote in 1799 his epitaph: 

Securo alfin I’italo Alfier qui giace, 

Cui sol dier gli Angli e libertade e pace.“^ 

And in his famous autobiography he spoke of “beata e veramente 
sola libera Inghilrerra.” 

In 1775 he underwent a conversion; he turned from a life of 
purposeless idleness to the task of moral education; he decided to 
become a great Italian author, to study the language and litera- 
ture, to Italianize himself, and to endow Italy with a national 
theater. His first sonnet began, “Ho vinto alfin, si, non, m’inganno, 
ho vinto,” and ended, “E la virtu tra’tanti sogni, la sola i cui pensier 
sian cari!” He had found his purpose of life: to arouse the Italians 
to v/rt/i and victorious will. “I firmly believe that men must learn 
in a theater to be free, brave, generous, enamored of virtue and 
intolerant of every form of violence, to love their country, to be 
aware of their rights. ... To have a theater presupposes the 
existence of a true nation, not ten divided peoples who, though 
united, would be found to have nothing in common; it presupposes 
education, culture, armies, commerce, navies, war enthusiasm, fine 
arts.” To him as to Schiller the stage was an instrument of moral 
education. He hoped that his tragedies would become an inspira- 
tion to a reborn Italy. But these tragedies did not deal v/ith patriotic 
themes; they dealt with heroic liberty in the abstract style of the 
great classical tragedy; they were an elaboration of his famous 
essay “Della tirannide” (1777) — a passionate diatribe for the over- 
throw of tyranny and arbitrariness, a violent affirmation of the 
natural rights of man. He was opposed to all authority, royal or 
ecclesiastical. He thought the Catholic religion incompatible with 
freedom, and paganism more favorable to patriotism. Kings and 
priests were to him symbols of oppression, papal Rome “d’ogni 
vizio il seggio.” These were the elements which entered into the 
mentality of this aristocratic revolte; antiauthoritarianism and 
secularism, call to manliness and heroism, a passionate will, il forte 
sentire, the divine fury which made him akin to the German Storm 
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and Stress and which found its expression in his famous “volli, 
e voJli sempre e fortissimamenre volli.” Like them, he was no clear 
thinker and had no definite political concepts; his was an outburst 
against shackles humiliating his ego, a protest against all the nnman- 
lincss and half-heartedness around him. He felt the vocation of 
poetry as inspiration to great deeds, of poets as tribunes leading 
their people to liberty and renovation. The role reserved for the 
prince by iVIachiavelli (whom he admired), Alfieri attributed to 
the great writer, using the word as a magic blade to liberate the 
Italians, who would then create the first new literature of free- 
dom.^*^ Word, freedom, and spirit merged into one in Alfieri ’s 
vocation. For him there was no fatherland without liberty, and 
a native tyrant could be a worse oppres.sor tJian an external 
eiiemy.^^” The ideal fatherland was for him the land of liberty 
under law: 

That land is a republic, where divine 

Laws are the basis and shield for human laws; 

' Where none can with impunity cruelly 

Behave to another man, and each man has his limit; 

Where none threatens me or kneels before me; 

Where I can fully open my heart and my mind; 

Where I am not divested of my wealth; 

Where the good of all is everybody’s goal.^'’’^ 

This land of liberty Alfieri could not find in Piedmont nor in 
Italy. He found the Italians “agreeing fully only upon doing noth- 
ing. Immersed in idleness and tedious pleasures, Italy lies neglected 
and feels not her baseness; above her head she is submerged in 
Lethe.” And yet from this debased Italian people, neither free 
nor a people, he expected the greatest things, the revolution of 
true liberty by heroic action. With an utter contempt for any 
concrete details and gradual measures, he glorified action for its 
own sake, the sudden uplift out of dejection and weakness to 
ecstasy and fury; it was for this very reason that he looked to the 
politically immature Italians for leadership, for nowhere in the 
world did he find the energetic and violent individual, “gli enormi 
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Understandable therefore was his disappointment, soon turning 
into fury, when he saw the French in their revolution assume that 
leadership towards freedom for which he thought them in no way 
equipped. “Revolution is virtue, but the French are not a virtuous 
people, therefore they cannot make a true revolution.” While 
Verri believed that tlie Revolution would make France the wealthi- 
est, strongest, and happiest nation of Europe spreading everywhere 
the sentiment of freedoin, and while he saw in the French armies 
the defenders of the oppressed and of reason, Alfieri wrote “II 
Misogailo,” a furious invective against the French. Dedicated to 
Italy, it praised the creative force of national hatred; the writer’s 
bitter jealousy grew by the aristocratic individualist’s fright before 
the Parisian mobs. Flow did the Frencli dare to lead other peoples 
in civilization and liberty, against tyranny and unreason, while the 
palm of leadership was given by nature to die Italians, whose 
language was so much superior to all other European languages? 

Di Libertii maestri i Galli? E a cui? 

A noi fervidc ardite Itale menti, 

D’ogni aha cosa insegnatori altrui? — 

Born in the night of Italy’s inertia, he burned with the hope to 
bring about Italy’s dawn, to srir the hearts of Italians to valor, and 
to have his songs spur them on when their Day would break: 

Giorno verra, tornera il giorno, in cui 
Redivivi omai gl’Jrali, staranno 
In campo audaci, e non col ferro altrui 
In vil difesa, ma dei Galli a danno.^'’^ 

TJieni Alfieri will be recognized as Italy’s great seer, vate 7 ?ostro, 
who, born in the century of depravity, has by his word created the 
sublime age of Italian greatness. 

Yet Alfieri had been wrong: nowhere outside France was the 
influence of the French Revolution so deep and beneficial as in 
Italy. It revolutionized the whole outmoded structure of Italian 
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political life, swept away the old foundations, and created the con- 
ditions which could give rise to an Italian nation. Because the 
Italian mind had been prepared by a century of French ideas, the 
French Revolution could give form to the vague aspirations of 
the Italian intellectuals for reform and liberty, for a renovated 
Italy. Through the French Revolution they followed the road 
from a rational cosmopolitanism to a liberal nationalism: the 
risorgimento fused the longing for human happiness and for the 
resurrection of ancient greatness into a modern nationalism. 

8 

As strong as in Italy was the influence of Western enlightenment 
in Scandinavia; but here it was exercised upon ancient and pro- 
gressive kingdoms, of which Denmark was originally the most 
fertile, populated, and easily accessible. Denmark early assumed 
leadership and united the three kingdoms in the Union of Kalmar 
(1397). From this Sweden, a fertile country with a vigorous 
middle class, soon withdrew; but it lasted more than four centuries 
for Norway, a poor and remote country whose nobility was com- 
pletely Danized, and which became a nation of peasants and fisher- 
men. Politically and culturally it became a part of Denmark, against 
which Sweden fought several bitter wars from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century. Denmark — where the monarchy was nominally 
elective, the influence of the nobility in the Rigsraad too great, and 
the peasantry powerless — lost leadership at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. In Sweden the Vasas created a strong cen- 
tralized monarchy with the help of free peasants, and after 1617 
the Riksdag met regularly, its four estates (nobility, clergy, burgh- 
ers, and peasants) deliberating separately, their rights guaranteed 
in the royal charters, the Konungaforsakram. For two hundred 
years Sweden was the leading imperial power in northern Europe, 
but with the death of Charles XII (1718) she retired within the 
limits imposed by her slender natural resources. 

In the eighteenth century, under French influence, both king- 
doms experienced a period of enlightened reform. In Sweden after 
1720 all power passed into the hands of the Riksdag, which led to 
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party strife and conflict between the four estates, until Gustavus 
III (1771-1792) reestablished a strong monarchy by his coup 
d’etat of 1772 and inaugurated a reign of progressive reforms and 
patriotic zeal. In Denmark the hereditary monarchy, introduced in 
1660, was confirmed in its absolutist character by the Kongelov 
(royal constitution) of 1665 with its subsequent equalization of 
Norwegian administration with Danish and the rise of the middle 
classes to official position and influence. Frederick V (1746-1766) 
and especially Frederick VI as crown prince and later as king 
(1784-1812) gave Denmark model reigns of progressive reforms; 
serfdom and the slave trade were abolished; the Jews received their 
civil rights; the corn trade was freed from all restrictions; faster 
and cheaper judicial procedure was provided for, and censorship 
was largely abolished, so that in Denmark as in Sweden a vigorous 
public opinion could develop. The two northern kingdoms entered 
fully into the spirit of the W estern world, in their political reforms 
and in their intellectual revival. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century found French the 
common language of society in Denmark, and German the language 
of the army; Danish was spoken only by the lower classes. Ludvig 
Flolberg (1684-1754), who was born in Bergen, Norway, passed 
his mature years in Copenhagen, where he was professor at the 
university and became the fatlier not only of modern Danish litera- 
ture, but of a new intellectual life, fertilizing all fields of thought 
and art with the new taste and morality of the age of rationalism, 
and writing in a new Danish prose, full of vigor and flexibility. 
Under his leadership the first Danish theater was opened in 1722, 
for which he wrote in six years twenty-eight plays, which have 
made his name in literature. His influence was as great in Norway 
as in Denmark. Since the Reformation a common literary lan- 
guage had developed for the two countries, and the fact that the 
great reformer of Danisli literature was a Norwegian filled the 
Norwegians with pride and stirred them from their lethargy. The 
new ideas penetrated simultaneously in both countries and aroused 
a strong and active interest in natural science and historical research. 

Lutheranism had not produced an intellectual revival in Scandi- 
navia. Introduced for reasons of state against the religions con- 
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victions of the people, It remained a state church closely connected 
with the court. At the beginning of the eighteenth century a small 
band of pietist ministers brought the first religious revival to Nor- 
way, distributing Bibles and hymnbooks to the common people 
and urging popular education. Soon, however, a new spirit, equally 
aloof from rigid orthodoxy and from pietism, was to dominate the 
intellectual vanguard of Norway. The interest in experimental 
science coming from England, the new middle-class morality and 
curiosity represented by Locke, the rationalism of V oltaire and the 
Encyclopedists, the concern for welfare and agriculture of the 
physiocrats, patriotic utilitarianism and patriotic interest in local 
history, mingled in NotAvay with the Rousseauan taste for wild 
and grandiose nature and for an independent and valiant peasantry 
as the backbone of national life. 

In 1751 Gerhard Schpning (1722-1780), a Norwegian, and his 
Danish friend Peter Frederik Suhm (1728-1798) came to Trond- 
heim; and in 1760, together Avith Johan Ernst Gunneriis, they 
founded the Trondhejmske Videnskabs-Selskab (Society for Sci- 
ence in Trondheim), Avhich in 1767 became the ICongelige Norske 
Videnskabs-Selskab (Royal NorAvegian Society for Science) , Sci- 
ence Avas understood, in the utilitarian patriotic spirit of the cen- 
tury, to embrace the promotion of agriculture and trade, experi- 
ments in and popularization of physics and astronomy, research in 
history and antiquity, and the spread of useful knowledge of all 
kinds. After 1750 in all Nordic countries the interest in Nordic 
antiquity became Avidespread. Suhm and Sch piling left Trondheim 
in 1765 for Denmark, there Suhm Avrote a ‘‘Historic af Danmark’’ 
in eight volumes, dealing with the period bef ore 1400, and Schpn- 
ing his “Norges Riges Historic” in three volumes, covering the 
story doAvn to 955. Copenhagen became the natural center of 
Nordic antiquity, especially after Arni Magnusson (1^63—1730), 
an Icelander, had founded there his famous collection of Icelandic 
manuscripts. There Paul Henri Mallet (1730-1807) prepared his 
“Introduction a Thistoire du Danemarck” (1755), and there, subse- 
quently, many old Norse records Avere published. In this period 
of the Ossian cult, the origins of the Norse civilizations were 
eagerly studied. While it was then generally agreed that the Scan- 
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dinavians, related to the Trojans, had migrated from Asia iVIinor, 
Sch0ning maintained — contrar)^ to German theories that the Scan- 
dinavians were a mere branch from the German stock — that they 
had come to Scandinavia from the north around the Gulf of 
Bothnia and thus were distinct from the Germans. The new inter- 
est in folklore spread even to Finland — then a part of Sweden — 
where Henrik Gabriel Porthan (1739-1804), writing in Swedish 
his pioneer studies of the extensive, orally transmitted Finnish folic 
poetry, aroused the interest which became after 1 809 the founda- 
tion of the Finnish awakening. 

The small group of Norwegian and Danish scholars in Trond- 
heim also first raised demands for a Norwegian university and for 
a Norwegian bank to encourage the growth of Norwegian trade. 
The lack of higher educational institutions in Norway made the 
youth gravitate to Copenhagen: with the unity of the Danish- 
Norwegian language and culture, which had been confirmed by 
Holberg’s life work, they participated freely in the common life 
of the two peoples who formed one nation politically but were 
marked by differences in character due to their varying physical 
environments, and by differences in their early history, which just 
then began to be studied. 

Denmark, where Klopstock lived for twenty years and taught 
the common origin of the German and Scandinavian peoples and 
literatures, was under German cultural influence, Klopstock’s most 
prominent pupil, Johannes Ewald (1743-1781), wrote in 1778 a 
melodrama idealizing the life of fishermen in the Rousseauan style, 
and containing the Danish national anthem “Kong Christian stod 
ved hojen jVIast.” But official German influence ended abruptly 
with the downfall of Johann Frederick Stniensee ( 173 1-1772), the 
son of a pietist in Flalle, turned atheist and radical reformer, who 
was for eight months the ali-powerful ruler of Denmark. He was a 
typical eighteenth century enlightened despot without any regard 
for the support of the people, whose language he never learned, 
and whom he despised. It was as much iiis complete disregard and 
contempt for Danish traditions and susceptibilities as his over- 
bearing and immoral conduct which revolted the Danes. Flis over- 
throw was regarded as a national victory. Siihm wrote to the king: 
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“Let us agiiin iiear our own dear language in your commands. You 
are a Dane, and I know that you can speak Danish. Let the foreign 
language be a sign of the vile traitor who was too indolent to learn 
our language.” In 1772 German was abolished as the language of 
command in the army, and Danish was made the official language 
of the realm. After 1776 only native-born citizens, and foreign- 
born who were assimilated to citizenship, could be appointed to 
office. The Danish cultural consciousness began to assert itself. 
The foundations had been laid by Holberg; Hans Gram (1685- 
1748), who published critical editions of the old Danish chronicles, 
founded the Danish Royal Academy of Sciences; and Jakob 
Langebek (1710-1775) founded the Society for the Impro\'ement 
of the Danisii language and began the collection of the “Scrip tores 
rerum Danicarum inedii aevi,” which were published in. nine vol- 
umes beginning in 1772. The stage, dominated by French comedies, 
was again opened to Danish national plays, thanks to Herman Wes- 
sel ( 1 742-1 785) . But the spirit of enlightened reform was in no way 
dead after Struensee’s downfall. Under A. P. Bernstorff's able 
leadership Denmark had become one of the most progressive coun- 
tries of Europe at the eve of the French Revolution. The new 
spirit of liberty expressed itself in intellectual fermentation and 
social and economic activity, awakening the people from their 
lethargy. Even in distant Iceland industrial and trade reforms lifted 
the people out of hopeless apathy, the result of a hostile nature and 
of centuries of oppression. A new printing press began in 1773 the 
publication of secular literature, Jon Torlaksson (1744-1819), a 
rural clergyman in northern Iceland, translated Pope’s “Essay on 
Man,” /Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” and Klopstock’s “Alessias” into 
Eddie verses. Eggert Dlafson (1726-1768) praised native country 
life in “Bunadarbalkur” and, in “Reise igiennen Island,” gave the 
first comprehensive description of the nature and people of the 
island. To him who represented the more 'national side of en- 
lightened patriotism, the mother tongue was especially dear, while 
iVIagnus Stephenson (1762-1833), the outstanding Icelander of his 
time, stressed the cosmopolitan tendencies of rational enlightenment 
and influenced public opinion toward progressive and human re- 
forms. 
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Meanwhile difFerences in cultural outlook between Danes and 
Norwegians began to manifest themselves. “Holberg’s cosmopoli- 
tan interests and broad scope of vision made him look upon Danish- 
Norwegiaii literature as a possession common to both peoples, in 
which a slight difference in national spirit could be left out of 
account.” After 1750 German influence prevailed among the young 
Danish writers who organized the Danske Litcratur-Selskab, while 
the Norwegians in Copenhagen, strongly swayed under English 
and French influences, formed in 1772 their own literary club, the 
Norsk e Selskab. Following Thomson’s “Seasons,” Christian Braun- 
rnaiiii Tullin wrote his long descriptive poem “Mai- 

dagen,” and Johan Nordahl Brun (i745-i[8i6) his patriotic song 
“For Norge, kjoempers fpdcland” praising Norway as the home 
of giants living amid natural grandeurs. But wdth all rhetorical 
poetry “the Norwegians prided themselves no less on their loyalty 
to the king than on their love for their fatherland, whose ancient 
glory they just began to discover. They remained linked to Den- 
mark with every tie of loyalty.” Before the nineteenth century 
there was no movement for Norwegian independence or nation- 
hood. Fatherland meant the whole state ruled by the king — -Den- 
mark, Norway, the German Duchies, and Iceland and the Western 
islands. Even as late as 1812, the most outspoken Norwegian 
patriot, Nicolai Wergeland, firmly denied that he restricted the 
concept of fatherland to Norway alone and maintained that the 
state of Norway and Denmark was “my fatherland.” Yet under 
the influence of Rousseau and the early romanticism another ele- 
ment entered into the formation of the future Norwegian national- 
ism, the admiration for the bpnder, the Norwegian peasant free- 
holders and yeomen, so different from the Danish peasants who 
received their freedom only in 1788. The Norwegians seemed to 
be endowed with greater courage and a more irrepressible love of 
liberty than the Danes. Peasant uprisings in Norway, like that 
under C. J. Lofthus, though in no way the expression of any 
rising national spirit, strengthened the belief, A leading Danish 
thinker, Thyge Rothe, who had done much to purify the Danish 
language of foreign influences, praised the proud “sons of Norway. 
Who wonders that the bpnder are so, when he knows that among 
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that the campus elysi/\ Platons Atlantis, was none other than 
Sweden, was a thing of the past. The “age of freedom” — as the 
period from 1720 to 1772 is called — rooted the principles of liberty 
and rational progress deep in the consciousness of the Swedish 
people. Under English influence political thought, economics, and 
natural sciences were emphasized from the utilitarian point of 
view, and the new morality of reason and equity transformed 
human relations, while the influence of France prevailed in litera- 
ture and taste. Olof von Daliti (1708-1763), the leading literary 
man of the period and the foremost representative of rationalism 
in Sweden, wrote Swedish liistory in the spirit of the time and 
popularized it as none liad done before.”^ Ele published also, after 
English models, a periodical The Swedish Argits (1733) in which 
he tried to turn contemporary thought from the pa.st to the future, 
from feeliug to reason. The greatest literary figure of the latter 
half of the century, Johan Henrik Kellgrcn (1751-1795), n 
disciple of Voltaire, carried on Dalin’s work with greater bril- 
liancy. He too founded a newspaper, Stockhohnsposten (1778), 
ill which his satire fought prejudice and ignorance. Swedish patri- 
otism of the period resulted in a neiv interest in the native language. 
Johan Hire (1707-1780) urged its use throughout the educational 
system and its purification of foreign words. 

Kellgren was a close collaborator of Gustav us III, a nephew and 
admirer of Frederick II of Prussia, who wished to become a model 
enlightened monarch, a restorer of Sweden’s strength and a gen- 
erous patron of Sweden’s cultural life. On June 21, 1771, he opened 
his first parliament, making the first address to the RUesdag in 
Swedish in more than a cenuny; “Born and bred among you, I 
have learned, from my teiiderest youth, to love my country, and 
hold it the highest privilege to be born a Swede, the greatest honor 
to be the first citizen of a free people. To rule over a happy people 
is my dearest desire; to govern a free people, the highest aim of my 
ambition.” And he went on in words recalling Bolingbroke’s 
patriot king: “I found that neither the pomp and magnificence of 
monarchy, nor the most frugal economy, nor the most overflowing 
exchequer can insure content or prosperity, where unity is want- 
ing. It rests with you, to become the happiest nation in the ivorld 
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. . . by the sacrifice of all party animosities, of all interested mo- 
tives, to the commonweal. So far as in me lies, I will contribute to 
reunite your diverging opinions, to reconcile your estranged af- 
fections.” Sweeping civic and military reforms strengthened S\ve- 
den in one of the most difficult periods of her international re- 
lations. The king’s reforms extended to every field of public or 
intellectual activity. Though he was a devoted disciple of French 
taste and .spirit, he wished to transplant them to Sweden in Swedish 
form and in the Swedish language. The Swedish theater had 
been entirely French. The king dismissed the French troupe, 
founded a Swedish theater, and himself wrote a number of plays 
for it, some of them praising in the naive way of the time the simple 
country life of the Swedish peasantry, others glorifying in the 
style of Racine the heroic deeds of Gustavus Adolphus with much 
patriotic rhetoric. 

Fie attracted artists and scientists to his court; lie gave a vigorous 
impulse to the still embryonic journalism; he founded a musical 
academy and an academy of fine arts, and finally in 1786 the 
Swetlish Academy of eighteen immortals, which he inaugurated 
with a characteristic speech: “To promote everything which may 
redound to the welfare of the realm is always my highest object; 
to contribute to the honor of the Swedish name, my dearest desire. 
The fame which followed the Swedish arms through the length 
and breadth of Europe has too often been won at the cost of our 
individual happiness. It remains for ns to achieve another and a 
greater triumph, the triumph which waits only upon polite litera- 
ture and bookish arts, the triumph which defies time, and is in- 
different to the precarious glory which vanished with hardly won 
and lightly lost material conquests.” 

In all his measures to restore the patriotic unity of the realm by 
a strengthened monarchy, Gustavus III respected the rights of the 
Riksdag. In his speech to it on February 27, 1792, he insisted on 
the undisturbed continuance of parliamentary life in times of un- 
precedented world crisis, and on the patriotic cooperation which 
he had received from all four estates, especially from the “good 
yeomen of the honorable estate of peasants, ye who hastened, with 
one effort, to the defense of the realm, leaving your plows, to man 
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and steer into battle the very vessels which your own hands had 
equipped. To express niy gratitude I can find no other words than 
these: You have shown yourselves Swedes, worthy descendants 
of those of whom Gustavns Vasa said that his trust was in God 
and the peasantry of Sweden.” 

This spirit of patriotic enlightenment under Western influence 
dominated Sweden’s life at the end of the century: The Swedes 
looked forward to rational progress, not backward to the past. 
Few writers like Thomas Thorild (1759-1808), a disciple of the 
German Storm and Stress, pointed to the close connection between 
the Swedes and the Germans and suggested following rather the 
passionate depth of the Teutons than the rational superficiality 
of the French. Swedish art should root itself in the Nordic past. 
This admiration of the legendary national past grew under the 
influence of German romanticism; the Gothic Union (1811) cele- 
brated the Swedes as the descendants of the Goths, the conquerors 
of Rome and founders of great empires. In a movement correspond- 
ing to the Teiitschtumelci in the Germany of tliat day, old Nordic 
names and customs revived, When this Nordic romanticism pro- 
tested against Western influences, and charged that the admixture 
of so much alien thought in Swedish life was unwholesome, Esaias 
Tegner (1782—1846) replied that in that case barbarism would be 
most patriotic because it alone is entirely original, uninfluenced by 
alien civilisation. Gothicism did not prevail or last long in Sweden; 
the modern Swedish nation built its life on the basis of the en- 
lightened and progressive patriotism of its age of freedom in the 
eighteenth century. 


9 

The political wisdom of the Swedes expressed itself in the willing 
abandonment of aspirations which were far beyond their resources, 
and in the moderation which kept national dreams and factional 
strife within bounds. The Poles showed neither the wisdom nor 
the moderation; politically backward, morally corrupt, they dis- 
integrated at a time when all other nations gathered their strength. 
Only at the end of the century did the invigorating spirit of the 
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West arouse the desire for reform and regeneration; though it 
came too late to save the nation, it laid the foundations for its 
later revival. Yet the only nation to disappear in the eighteenth 
century had been one of the great powers of Europe in size and 
population, stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea, an enormous 
and amorphous land mass in the borderless plains of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Like Sweden and Turkey, it declined at the end of the 
seven teen rii century under AIoscow’s pressure westwards to join 
Europe through the Baltic and Black seas. The Ukraine, inhabited 
by a Slavonic people akin to the A'luscovites and Poles, the cradle 
of the Russian nation and Russian civilization, was the battle- 
ground of Russian and Polish expansion from the seventeenth cen- 
tury on.^^^ Poland^s inner weakness and decay resulted from 
overexpansion and from the conceit and ambitions of its upper 
class, for which neither the moral character of the nation nor the 
economic structure of the country offered any foundation. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Poland more even 
than Spain, was a subject of general contempt and derision It 
was an aristocratic republic with an elective and powerless king, 
its government based on three curious and rather unique features, 
the pacta con-venta, which the king signed at his election, a legaliza- 
tion of impotence in a country without a trained army or sufficient 
taxation; the famous libermn veto^ the privilege of every member 
of the nobility to veto any legislation, and the formal legalization 
of anarchy; and finally the confederation which represented a 
legalization of civil war, often the only means of carrying on 
government at all. The Poles had a parliament, the Sejm, but 
Burke’s definition that “parliament is not a congress of ambassadors 
from different and hostile countries” but “a deliberative assembly 
of one nation, with one interest, that of the whole,” was unknown 
in Poland. Polish liberty ‘expressed itself not in patriotic integra- 
tion, but in chaotic egotism. Wo bio to Polsce, jak kto chce}'^ 

The only class represented in the Sejm was the nobility — sharply 
divided into a small group of very rich and influential magnates and 
a mass of mostly uneducated, very poor and half -savage noblemen, 
the szlachta — to which all productive work and commercial enter- 
prise were strictly forbidden, and which was obsessed by a furious 
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class conceit, surpassing even that of the Spanish nobility, on 
account of the “liberties^’ which it as the true sovereign of Poland 
enjoyed. These unique privileges, culminating In the nis poz'walam^ 
the liheru 7 H vetOy had been acquired at the expense of the cities and 
the middle class, which had degenerated to an unbelievable degree 
of poverty and squalor, and of the peasantry, who had sunk to 
a depth of savagery and enslavement unsurpassed in Europe, Yet 
the nobility, responsible for the anarchy and decay of Poland at 
a time when even Russia by its reforms quickly took a higher rank 
in statesmanship and civilization, showed neither desire for reform 
nor repentance. They praised the “golden liberties” acquired by 
their “virtuous ancestors , and this superiority coiiiplex', based on 
abysmal ignorance and vain arrogance, was supported by the 
Catholic Church. The mass of rlie nobility was fanatically religious 
and superstitious. While in other Catholic countries of the eight- 
eenth century, in vSpain and in Naples, in Portugal and in the 
Empire under the deeply religious Maria Theresa, the power of 
the Church was strictly curtailed, it remained untouched in Poland 
by the spirit of the time. “Under the influence of the clergy, the 
Poles came to regard themselves as under the special protection of 
Providence, as chosen people and confirmation for this belief was 
found in the many signs and wonders of the seventeenth century, 
especially in the miraculous deliverance of the country from the 
Swedes in the time of John Kasimir.” But no signs and wonders 
helped in the eighteenth century: there was nothing but shame and 
decay, destroying the nation and inviting greedy neighbors to 
partition it. 

Poland had enjoyed regular parliaments since 1413; but only the 
nobility sac in them, representing itself alone, completely self- 
contained as a caste, paying no raxes and reserving to itself all 
offices, including soon all higher Churefl offices, and the military 
service. The cities were poor and small — none reached 50,000 in- 
habitants, and only seven counted more than 10,000 inhabitants; 
and their citizens were barred from all possession of land and all 
public functions. The country was sparsely settled and poorly 
cultivated among endless dense forests which seemed impervious 
even to primitive civilization. The state of education was most 
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miserable; by the middle of the century “tlioughtlcss and bnitisli 
material enjoyment prevailed among the debased gentry, unmiti- 
gated by any flickering of civic spirit, and rarely sublimated by 
intellectual refinement. Literature, reaching its lowest depths both 
in style and in matter, faithfully reflected the rottenness of so- 
ciety.” In this chaos, tumult, and stagnation Poland had existed 
for so long that the conviction spread that Poland lived by dis- 
order. But at this very moment, rational enlightenment began to 
move some of the more open minds among the nobility and clergy 
toward a moral reformation of the nation and a Europeanization 
of its government and life. 

In 1733 Augustus III of Saxony was elected to the Polish tlirone 
over Stanislaw Lcszczyhski (father-in-law of Louis XV and after 
J735 Duke of Lorraine), from whose court beneficial influence 
radiated to Poland. His “Gtos VVoliiy wolnosc iihezpieczajqcy” 
(A Free Voice to Secure Freedom, 1749) had, however, ns little 
immediate influence as the pamphlet by Stanislaw Poniatowski, 
the father of the later king, who called in 1744 stronger 

central authority, for a better economic and financial order, for 
a standing army, and for social justice. Institutions could not be 
mended, as long as the mind remained completely uninformed. 
Stanislaw Konarski (1700-1773), the praeceptor Volonme, a Piarist 
who had studied abroad for ten years, returned home resolved to 
change Polish education as a basis for national regeneration. After 
the French model he opened in 1753 the Collegium Nobilium, to 
educate the sons of the nobility as “honorable men and good citi- 
zens.” His activities were many-sided: he wrote plays to help found 
a Polish theater; he contributed to the Monitor — the first modern 
Polish periodical after the model of the Spectator — which began 
its publication in 1765; he wrote on political reform and the evils of 
the PolisJi government, and he pleaded in liis “De emendandis 
eloquentiae vitiis” for the clarity and simplicity of the Polish lan- 
guage, though he himself used only Latin in his public addresses 
(Polish becoming the language of instruction and of intellectual 
life only after 1770). In Konarski’s school curriculum, Polish was 
used in the three lowest classes; but for the first time modern history 
was taught, and that amounted to a rediscovery of the Polish past 
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by the students. He stated the purpose of education as educating 
youth “to have often in mind their country, for which they were 
born; learning from earliest days to lov^e her, and not disappointing 
the hopes she entertains of them. They should school themselves in 
good habits and a life worthy of great sons of their nation.” 

Konarski saw Poland’s evils clearly. He emphasized disinterested 
patriotism in his drama “The Tragedy of Epaminondas” (1756): 

More pain to me than death or any fate 

Are feuds and quarrels within the state. 

“Let us govern ourselves like sensible people. Have done with pre- 
tensions that we are better than others! For the God of nature did 
not search for a dift’erent clay when he made Poles from what he 
used for Englisiimeii.” Konarski’s influence grew under the reign 
of Stanislaw August Poniatowski, the successor of the Saxon king 
and a former favorite of Catherine II. He introduced the enlightened 
ideas of the century; but he was hindered by his dependence upon 
Russia, for Catherine, so eager for the absolute monarchy in her 
own realm, made herself the protector of the “liberties” of Poland. 
No real progress could be made in the political field against the 
vested interests and the deep-rooted spirit of family and clan; but in 
the cultural field the court became the center of French influence, 
and under the inspiration of the West a new Polish literature was 
born. Yet what first aroused tlie Poles to action was not the en- 
lightened patriotism which slowly gained hold of a few circles in 
the capital and among the great magnates, while the large majority 
of the nobility and of the country remained under the spell of 
Sarmatiau ignorance and backwardness, but a movement of reli- 
gious fanaticism, directed against Catherine's desire to put the Greek 
Orthodox citizens of Poland on the same footing as the Catholics. 
“The faith is in danger” became the rallying cry; and the papal 
nuncio, the head of the. movement. In 1768 the Confederation of 
Bar started an armed insurrection to defend religion to the last. For 
the first time all classes were united, to oppose equal rights for the 
non-Catholics. In the Brotherhood of the Knights of the Holy 
Cross country gentlemen, peasants, artisans, and priests fought to- 
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gather. Yet the chaotic and disorderly movement was easily sub- 
dued by Russia and led to the first partition of Poland (1772). 
Russia became the guarantor of the Polish constitution of 1775. 

As Rousseau had clearly seen, the loss of the territory strength- 
ened Poland. The following years were a period of growing pros- 
perity and lessening anarchy. In deference to Russia’s M'ish for a 
more stable government, beneficial reforms were introduced. iMeii 
of noble birth were allowed to engage in trade without forfeiting 
their rank. For the first time in centuries the middle classes raised 
their heads: Jan Dekert, the mayor of Warsaw, organized a move- 
ment for the recognition of the civic and political rights of the 
burghers, and he was aided by social reformers like Stanislaw 
Staszic (1755-1826) and I-Iugo Koll^taj (1750-1812). Both be- 
longed to the group of enlightened Catholic priests who under 
French influence became the foremost reformers, eager for liberty, 
for scientific progress and modern education. 

The dissolution of the Jesuit Order in 1773 gave the opportunity 
for taking over its schools and income. “After two centuries in 
which Poland had dwelt apart in intellectual isolation and almost 
in intellectual stagnation, nourishing herself on the dry bones of 
scholasticism and an outworn humanism, modern science and the 
philosophy of enlightenment made their triumphal entry into the 
country.” A commission of education was formed, on which the 
reformers sat; the whole school system was reorganized, natural 
science, anatomy, medicine, and engineering w^ere introduced. By 
1783 thirty-eight high schools with almost 10,000 pupils were in 
existence. In the same year Polish was introduced as the language 
of instruction in the universities, and the University of Cracow was 
aroused from its lethargy by KoIlQtaj. Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Locke became popular; obscurantism lost its unbroken power 
before the new critical spirit; demands for reform, voiced in 1760 
only by a few individuals, grew general. The whole trend of the 
age, the constant danger of new divisions, the unconcealed con- 
tempt of Europe, all that increased the discontent with existing con- 
ditions. New interests and new tastes were awakened; a permanent 
Polish theater was established whose chief author was the Jesuit 
Bohomolec (1720-1784), Bishop Ignacy Krasicki translated Ossian 
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and other old ballads and became with his satires the Polish Voltaire, 
Bishop Adam Naniszewicz (i733“i796) wrote a history of Poland 
(“Historya narodii palsldego,” completed in sk volumes in 1786) 
which played in Poland a role similar to Karamzin’s history in 
Russia. His history like his patriotic poetry had one purpose, to 
point out the blemishes of the existing system, to attack the general 
corruption and indolence and to paint models of true citizenship. 
More and more foreign books were translated into Polish, and at 
the same time older Polish texts were edited. 

Yet while the new spirit gained rapidly, a large part of the 
nobility preserved its old blind pride and its horror of innovation. 
When the crisis came, Poland was split into a leading small group 
looking to the West for regeneration and into the great mass still 
clinging to its traditions. Under the pressure of the patriotic re- 
vival, the Sejm met on October 6, 1788, and remained in session for 
four years. Russia’s involvement in war with Turkey seemed to 
offer the opportunity for liberating the country. But only the 
younger patriots wlio founed a minority realized that serious re- 
forms were needed in the internal life of the nation. The majority 
were full of self-confidence, and the Sejm procrastinated for a long 
time. Much enthusiasm V'^as not balanced by self-discipline or ex- 
perience. The factional spirit persisted: many magnates were pro- 
Russian, others leaned against Russia upon the empty and insincere 
promises of Prussia. The preamble of the new constitution, finally 
adopted on May 3, 1791, spoke the patriotic language of the period: 
“Declaring that the fate of us ail depends solely on the establishment 
and perfection of the national constitution, having by long ex- 
perience recognized the deep-rooted defects of our government, 
and . . . holding dearer than life and personal happiness the politi- 
cal existence, external independence, and internal freedom of the 
nation, whose fate has been entrusted to us; anxious to earn the 
blessing and gratitude of present and future generations: we have 
resolved . . . upon the present constitution for the general good 
and to insure the freedom of our motherland and to defend her and 
her frontiers,” Yet the constitution represented only a moderate 
compromise. Poland became a hereditary limited monarchy with 
ministerial responsibility and a biennial parliament. The Ubenim 
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veto was abolished, and every deputy was to be regarded as a 
representative of the nation. But the ancient privileges and rights 
of the nobility were approved and confiiTned, the Sejm was to 
consist of 204 deputies elected by the nobility and 24 elected by 
the cities, which could vote only upon municipal and commercial 
questions. The burghers received the right to own land and to hold 
office, but serfdom was not abolished. 

The constitution did not save Poland. The Sejm had offended 
Russia by bombastic oratory, while completely omitting all serious 
military preparations, and putting ail hope in an alliance with 
Prussia, which was only too ready, in .spite of all its solemn promises, 
to unite with Russia against Poland.^''' When Catherine sent her 
army into Poland in support of the Confederation of Targowica 
(1792), Polish resistance quickdy ended. There tvas much enthu- 
siasm and talk about a levee en masse. Josef Poniatowsld wrote to 
the king: “If your Majesty had mounted a horse together with the 
gentry, armed the townsmen, proclaimed the peasants free — we 
then should have either perished with honour, or Poland would be 
now a Power.” But the Polish gentry had never been disciplined 
in patriotism, the townsmen had not been trained in arms, the 
peasants had not been freed; the easy collapse of the Polish army 
and the continuing lethargy of the nation showed that the reform 
movement had not touclied the people deeply. It was not the con- 
stitution of 1791, it was rather the second partition of Poland in, 
1793 which aroused such a feeling of patriotic indignation that 
in 1794 Tadeusz Kosciuszko, who from 1776 to 1784 had witnessed 
in America the power of democracy and of patriotic struggle, 
could return to Poland as commander-in-chief of a national upris- 
ing, calling from Cracow to the Poles: “We, consecrating to our 
country our lives as the only possession which tyranny has not 
yet torn from us, are about to take those last and violent measures 
which patriotic despair dictates to us. Having therefore the un- 
broken determination to die or to deliver our native land from a 
shameful yoke, we declare in the sight of God, of the whole human 
race, and especially of you, O nations, by whom liberty is more 
highly prized than all other possessions in the world, that we all, 
ill one national, civic, and brotherly spirit, unite our strength in 
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one; and, persuaded that the happy result of our great undertaking 
depends chiedy on the strictest union betM'^een us all, we renounce 
all prejudices and opinions which hitherto have divided or might 
divide the inhabitants of one land and the sons of one country, 
and we all promise each other to be sparing of no sacrifices which 
only the holy Jove of liberty can provide to men rising in despair 
in her defense.” 

The commander-in-chief tried to continue the reforms. He 
liberated the serfs, he was determined on freedom for all classes 
and all religions in Poland, he sought the cooperation of the Greek 
Orthodox and of the Jews, he equipped a Jewish legion as part of 
the Polish army, he invited to the National Council in Warsaw the 
banker Andrzej Kapostas and the shoemaker Jan Kil inski. Artisans 
and serfs began to assemble around Kokiuszko’s banner; but many 
of the gentry hesitated, few men were trained, little material was 
prepared, and the leader spent precious time on the moral mobi- 
lization of the nation which gave the Prussians and Russians time 
to act. Dissension in his camp between reformers and conservatives 
increased iiis difficulties. In the decisive battle on October i o, 1 794, 
the Russian army under Suvorov captured Ko.^ciuszko, who was 
Icept in Russian prison until 1796, one year after Poland’s third 
partition. Nothing remained of the nation but the memory of the 
constitution and of Kosciuszko’s uprising which the emigres carried 
with them into exile. Under General Henryk D^browski Polish 
legions fought in Napoleon’s army in Italy. There Josef Wybicki 
wrote the text of the Polish song, “Jeszcze Polska nie zgin^la,” 
which became the national anthem, "As long as we live Poland has 
not yet perished.” The patriotic revival of the last years of Poland’s 
existence could not save the nation: it was neither far reaching 
nor deep enough for that purpose. It did not reform Poland nor 
mold it into a nation filled with a new morality and unity. The pre- 
ponderance and arrogance of the nobility, the dream of vast do- 
minion, the insufficiency of the spiritual and economic resources, 
the lack of wise moderation and self-criticism remained to consti- 
tute a fundamental weakness of Polish national revival, but at the 
same time the legacy of Staszic, Kott^taj, and Kosduszko worked 
as a leaven towards a new morality and patriotic unity. 
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Hungary’s political structure ^vas similar to that of Poland; 
in both countries the nobility exercised power to the detriment of 
the monarchy, of the middle classes, and of the peasants, extend- 
ing its rule over populations ethnographically different. But Hun- 
gary was more fortunate: it had excellent natural frontiers in 
the Carpathian Mountains, and its existence was endangered not 
by the growing power of Russia but by the declining Turkish 
Empire; above all, Flabsburg rule gave it stability, which made 
niodernizing reforms and a national revival in Hungary easier than 
in neighboring Poland, Hungary’s close ally on many occasions. 
Like the Poles, the Magyars, the only confederation of Asiatic 
horsemen who succeeded in creating a stable government in Eu- 
rope, formed a borderland between the Roman and the Byzantine 
world; both Hungary and Poland accepted Christianity in the Cath- 
olic form at about the same time. St. Gerard of Venice, known 
to the Hungarians as Szent Gellert, helped St, Stephen (997- 
1038) — tviio placed the royal crown sent by the Pope on his own 
head on Christmas Day, 1000 — to organize the kingdom. This 
crown, and not Magyar nationality, became the symbol of the 
Hungarian nation. The great codification of Hungarian law by 
Istvaii VVerboezi (1460-1541), the “Tripartitum opus juris con- 
suetudinarii inclyti regni Ungariae,” called the Holy Crown of 
St. Stephen the source of all law and power, and the nobility (com- 
posed of men of all nationalities, using Latin as the official language) 
its representatives, membra sacrae coronae. In his codification 
Werboezi quoted Stephen’s instruction to his son St. Emetic to 
follow the example of the Roman Empire and to treat men of all 
races well. “Nam uniiis linguae uniusque mons regnuni imbecille 
et fragile est. Propterea jubeo te, fill mi, ut bona voluntate illos 
nutrias et honeste teneas.” Only nineteenth century nationalism 
stressed the Magyar character of the multiracial kingdom, made 
Magyar the official language, and started the struggle of nation- 
alities to which the almost millenary kingdom succumbed. 

In 1526 most of Hungary came under Turkish domination, 
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which lasted until 1699, the Plabshurgs drove tlie Turks out. 
During these two centuries Hungary, partly devastcd and depop- 
ulated, was divided into three parts, v'ith the Turkish province in 
the center. While in western Hungary, which remained under the 
Habsburgs, the Counter Reformation, mainly thanks to Peter Paz- 
many,^‘° succeeded, in the east Transylvania became a practically 
independent principality, preponderantly Calvinist, with Gyula- 
fehervar as capital. The Diet of Transylvania recognized four re- 
ligions in 1571: Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, and Unitarian. Being 
in many respects a distant borderland of Protestantism, Transyl- 
vania held an important position in the European religious wars, 
and entered into relations with the West. Ambitious princes like 
George Rakoezi II (1648-1660), overstrained its resources, and 
the "weakened country fell completely under Turkish influence. 
After the expulsion of the Turks it was reunited with Hungary 
but preserved a high degree of autonomy. 

During the wars against the Turks, Nicholas Zrinyi (1618- 
1664) ^Frote a patriotic epos, “Obsidio Szigetiaria,” in which he 
glorified the defense of Szigetvar by his great-grandfather, who 
led the whole garrison to a suicidal attack against the Turkish in- 
vader, castigated his fellow countrymen for their conceit, their 
self-admiration, their quick enthusiasm without perseverance, and 
their vain dreams without realism. But few Plungarians shared his 
patriotism and his desire for unity. Their minds were so dominated 
by religions conflict and party strife that the Protestants joined 
the Turks against the Catholic monarch. A revolt of peasants, 
called kimicok or crusaders, found a capable leader in Nicholas 
Zrinyi’s nephew Francis Rak'dezi 11 , who in his manifesto “Recru- 
descunt vulnera” addressed himself to the people under the slogan 
^‘Pro patria et liber tate.” The rising, religious and social at the 
same time, demanded toleration for the Protestants and betterment 
for the peasants. It failed j but the emperor granted generous terms 
in 1 71 1, and for more than a century peace reigned in Hungary. 
Rakoezi emigrated, and died in Turkey in 1735. The peasants 
abandoned all hope in the Hungarian nobility and looked for im- 
provements to the enlightened Flabsbiirg monarchs, who mitigated 
their yoke. The progressive Catholicization weakened the position 
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of the Protestants around Rakoczi: the alliance with the Turks 
was contrasted with the emperor’s liberation of Plungaiy from 
Turkish rule. Catholicism seemed to cement Hungary’s unity and 
to tie it with its own past. Education was in the hands of the Jes- 
uits, who proclaimed the dedication of the country to the Holy 
Virgin, a regmmi Marimimi. 

The eighteenth century was to Hungary, as to Belgium and 
Lombardy, a period of progress and reconstruction under Habs- 
burg rule. The population increased with large-scale settlements 
of immigrants, who strengthened it economically. Transylvania 
had been settled progressively with Rumanians, who formed the 
majority of the population but had no political rights. These were 
reserved to the three recognized “nations”; the Magyars; the Sze- 
kclys, a people related to the Magyars; and the Saxons, German 
colonists settled in the industrial and mining towns. But national 
conflicts were not conscious then;^^*^ the Hungarian Protestant 
princes published religious literature in Rumanian to convert the 
Orthodox peasantry and tried to introduce the native Wallachian 
tongue instead of the old Church Slavonic. A printing press was 
established in Brasso in 1559 to publish the first books ever printed 
in Rumanian — among them the translation of the four Gospels in 
1561 and of the whole Bible twenty years later. George Rakoezi I 
instructed the Rumanian bishop of Bihar in. 1641 “to preach to 
the poor Rumanian people in their native tongue” so that they 
might “be led from the darkness of superstition to enlightenment.” 

The Magyar-speaking population soon formed only a minority 
in the Hungarian kingdom. To the Slovaks in the northwest, the 
Ruthenians in the north, the Rumanians in the east, and the Croats 
in the southwest were added new German settlers: Catholic peas- 
ants from southern Germany, called Swabians, who populated 
m^iny districts in the fertile plains; and Serbs migrating under 
their patriarch Arsenije III Cornopevic to the Banat and the Backa 
after their liberation from the Turks, In 1741 the Serb Patriarch 
of Ipek, Arsenije IV jovanovic, transferred his residence to Kar- 
lowitz and became the spiritual and political leader of the Orthodox 
Serbs in Hungary. Ail these migrations and settlements were part 
of the enlightened population policy and had nothing to do with 
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nationalism or Germanization. The same policy was followed by 
the kings of Prussia and by the Russian czars. Only at the end of 
the eighteenth century did the national consciousness begin to 
crystallize; first among the Rumanians and Serbs under Habsburg 
domination, and later among those living in Turkey. Transylvanian 
Rumanians led in the Rumanian national aM'^akening. Rumanian 
students from Transylvania were sent to the Greek Catholic col- 
leges in Rome. There, impressed by Trajan’s column and other 
monuments of the ancient city. Bishop Samuil Klein, who Ruma- 
nized his name to Micu, reflected upon the Latin character of 
Wallachian and concluded that the Rumanians were the descend- 
ants of Romans settled by Trajan in Dacia, and were the heirs of 
Roman civilization in Eastern Europe. Ele and George Sincai prop- 
agated the use of the name “Rumanian” in place of “Wallaciiian,” 
tried to purify (that is, to Latinize) the language, changed the 
alphabet used by the Rumanians from the Cyrillic to the Latin, 
and published in Buda in 1780 the first grammar of the Rumanian 
language, “Elementa linguae Daco-Romanae sive Wallachae.” The 
Rumanian peasants in Transylvania, whose condition had been 
miicli alleviated by the reforms of Josepli II after tlie bloody re- 
volt of 1784, first organized and expressed themselves politically 
in 1791. In the “Supplex Libellus Valachorum” they asked to be 
recognized as the fourth nation in Transylvania, where they formed 
the majority of the population.^^’ 

With prosperity growing in Elungary after 1750, culture began 
to spread. The Hungarian magnates at the court of Maria Tiieresa 
came into contact with Western civilization and adopted French 
manners. The towns, with a population mainly German, played 
an insignificant role in Elungary's social and intellectual life. It 
was among the wealthier country-nobility, who had no palaces in 
Vienna, that the Hungarian traditions lived on, and that resistance 
to innovations became most vocal. They cherished their aurea 
Ubenas — their established privileges. Joseph’s attempts to modern- 
ize the administration were opposed by the estates, jealous of their 
“ancestral liberties.” As often in continental Europe then, the mon- 
archs represented progress in the interest of the people, while the 
estates with their ancient constitutions impeded it. “Les assemblees 
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. . . sont etrangeres et com me impenetrables a 1’ esprit nouveau du 
temps. Aussi le cocur du peuple leur echappe et tend vers les 
princes.*’ Yet the aristocratic estates, bent upon preserving their 
privileges, spoke in the name of the nation and of their traditional 
liberties. At the end of the century, the awakening national con- 
sciousness of the educated class came to their help. This class, con- 
sisting of teachers, writers, and lawyers, was most vitally concerned 
about the national language. When Joseph II in 1784 ordered 
Latin to be replaced by German as the official language, he aroused 
bitter opposition; yet he wished only to unify his lands and open 
the door to the modern spirit — he had no preference for German. 
“Si le royaume de Hongrie etait la plus importante de mes pos- 
sessions,” he wrote, “je n’hesiterais pas a im poser sa langue aux 
autres pays.”^®*’ But at the very time when Joseph II was trying 
to realize the ideals of the enlightenment, these ideals brought to 
young Hungarians a new interest in their native language that 
caused them to seek its renovation according to AVestern 
models. 

George Bessenyei ( 1 747-18 1 1 ), an officer at the court in Vienna, 
became acquainted with the literature of the time. He and his 
friends, the “generation of 1765,” resolved to serve their country 
and humanity by applying the new philosophy to Hungary and 
raising her to the level of the West. Books were translated from 
French and English into Hungarian; Francis Kazinezy (1759- 
1831) enriched the language, freed it from obsolete conventions, 
and simplified it; the demand grew for the substitution of Magyar 
for Latin as the official language of administration and the courts. 
Debreezin, the most populous city in Hungary with a large Cal- 
vinist population, became the center of the awakened national life. 
The university of Nagyszombat or Trnava was transferred to 
Buda in 1777 and to Pest in 1784. The dissolution of the Jesuit 
Order in 1773 hastened the reform of education, which had been 
largely in Jesuit hands. Yet the very small minority accepting 
Western ways of thought became alienated from the mass of the 
nobility and from the realities of Hungarian society, which re- 
mained unchanged. The generation of 1765 had no real reform 
program and did not even see the need of one. 
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At the same time a misunderstood Rousseau anism stressed the 
goodness of the old order. The laiidatores tewporis pctssati pro- 
tested against the imitation of foreign models, against the life at 
the court, against innovations and luxury. They praised ancestral 
liberty and simplicity. The backward country squire clinging to 
all ancient prejudices and empty conceit appeared as the real Hun- 
gary, A popular saying glorified the apparently easy life of inertia 
arid rut; “Extra Hungariain non est vita,” Paul Any os wrote in 
1782: 

Morality favors not perfumed handkercliiefs, 

Dainty dresses and neckerchiefs; 

V eils, large silver buttons and leopard skins 

Are more in accord with Hungarian wishes. 

The first Hungarian newspaper, the Magyar Hmnondo, recom- 
mended the wearing of national costumes as distinctive national 
tokens. Stress was laid upon the ancient greatness of the Elungar- 
ians, who had victoriously resisted Tartars and Turks and had 
conquered Europe under Attiia and carved out a permanent home 
for themselves under Arpad. John Ribiiiyi, a teacher at the Lu- 
theran school at Soproii, confessed in 1751; “Italian is pleasant, 
French beautiful, German earnest; but all these qualities are so 
united in Magyar that it is difficult to say wherein its superiority 
consists.” And he went on with an exhortation to cultivate the na- 
tional tongue. “If we do not rival one another in this work, we 
sin against the fatherland, against the /Magyar name, against our- 
selves, and against our ancestors. Our fathers for ail their high- 
mindedness could not perform this task, occupied as they always 
were with wars and other sorrows; we whose life is more peaceful, 
and who have more opportunity to cultivate letters, must use all 
our strength to enrich and to refine our language. In parliament 
and in county assemblies we must speak Magyar; and it is shame- 
ful that we cannot clothe fine thoughts in fine language.” Yet 
this appeal for the use of Hungarian was written in Latin, and 
the coiivictipn was widespread that the Hungarian language 
would die out. It was only the enlightened and in many ways cos- 
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niopolitan generation of 1765 which made Magyar a modern lan- 
guage. The newly aroused interest in the national past brought 
also the first history of Hungary, written as a work of serious 
research by Stephen Katona (1732-1811): the “Fllstoria critica 
primorum Hungariae ducum” (1778) and the “Historia critica 
regum Hungariae” in forty- two volumes (1779-1817). 

The Magyar language was promoted more by hostility'' to Jo- 
seph’s reforms than by love for the native tongue, though some 
of the county assemblies stressed in 1784 the new interest in the 
Hungarian vernacular (“hoc praesertim scculo peculiari zelo eru- 
diti excolere et polire adlaborant”) when they opposed the sub- 
stitution of German for Latin. The Diet which met in Pressburg 
after Joseph’s death — Buda and Pest were still insignificant to\\'ns 
— ^made iVIagyar an optional subject in Hungarian schools in 1791 
and a regular subject in 1792. In 1805 its use was allowed in the 
Diet alongside Latin; but it was much later that Magyar became 
the official language of the Hungarian kingdom, which so long 
preserved the non-national character of its medieval tradition. 

In Hungary as in other backward countries of Eastern Europe 
the age of enlightenment produced no real changes and failed to 
spur a true national revival. The slogans of popular sovereignty, 
of national liberty, and of the social contract were used — if at all 
■ — for counterrevolutionary purposes, to strengthen the privileged 
classes, who thought of themselves as the nation. A small group 
of sincere reformers, called Jacobins — the “generation of 1795” — 
under the leadership of Jozef Hajnoczy wished to end feudalism; 
but their uprising received no support from middle class or masses 
and was quickly suppressed. It was actively opposed by the no- 
bility, who after 1792 rallied around the monarchy for the pres- 
ervation of the old order. The Napoleonic Wars barely touched 
Hungary, which remained economically and culturally backward, 
The new spirit of the West only began to penetrate after Count 
Stephen Szechenyi visited England in 1815 and called attention, 
in his first book in 1830, to the backwardness of the people and 
the responsibility of the privileged classes. He pleaded for a true 
reconstruction of the social order and a regeneration of the mind, 
a new mentality and a new economy, and he concluded with these 
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words: “The past has slipped out of our grasp, but wc may yet own 
the future. Why should we bother then with useless reminis- 
cences? Instead, let us work for a glorious dawn for our homeland 
through determined patriotism and faithful unity. Many think 
that Hungary is a thing of the past; I like to believe its greatest 
achievements lie in the future.” Soon the generation of 1848 was 
to go beyond Szechenyi. Only then did the political philosophy 
of the French Revolution begin to come into its own; but the re- 
sistance of old illusions and traditions continued in Hungary as 
in Poland/*" 

II 

As in the Occident Romance and German influences, competing 
heirs of the Western Empire, met in an intermediate zone (the 
legacy of Lorraine and Burgundy) from the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean, so in the East German and Russian influences met 
in a similar zone that stretched from the Baltic to the Aegean Sea 
and separated the Western from the Eastern Empire. This zone 
was infinitely less consolidated than the Western zone; ethno- 
graphic and racial differences had not integrated politically and 
ideally. Only Poles and Hungarians preserved, with the medieval 
aristocratic structure, their conscious nationhood. The many other 
peoples, Lithuanians and Ukrainians, Czeclis and Croats, Serbs 
and Bulgarians, some of whom had played important parts on the 
stage of history were no longer active factors. Among these “dor- 
mant” or “a-historical” peoples only the age of nationalism brought 
a reassertion of their historical consciousness. 

The Greeks, at the crossroads of Mediterranean commerce, oc- 
cupied . a unique position — of growing importance at a time when 
the decline of the Ottoman Empire reopened the Eastern ques- 
tion; and as the heirs of ancient Greece they profited from the 
deep interest of neoclassicists in Greek civilization. Few scholars 
in the West then had more than a dim knowledge of Czechs or 
Bulgars, Ukrainians or Croats; bur every educated man knew of 
the glories of Greece, from which Europe drew an ever deeper 
inspiration. The Greeks received from the West not only the gen- 
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eral revitalization of enlightenment, but the rediscovery of tlieir 
own forgotten and neglected past. As French scholars in Egypt 
and English in India rediscovered the ancient history and thought 
of those lands and thus helped, in their Europeanization, to create 
for the first time a national consciousness based upon a belief in 
historical continuity, so the stud)^ of Greelr antiquity by Western 
scholars aroused the interest and pride of the Greeks in their past 
and led them to identify themselves as “children of Solon and Ly- 
curgus.” 

The position of the Greeks was unique in other respects too. 
They regarded the Greek Orthodox Church as their national her- 
itage and soul. This had been the established cliurch of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, an empEe Greek in language, with a Greek as patriarch 
at Constantinople its highest religious dignitary. The patriarch re- 
mained the head of all Orthodox Christians in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, which, organized on a religious basis, gave to the heads of the 
religious communities authority also in judicial and financial mat- 
ters. Thus Serbs and Bulgars, Rumanians and Albanians of the 
Orthodox faith came under the jurisdiction of the Constantinople 
patriarchate — and supported it by their taxes — ^with its Greek 
clergy, Greek language, and Flelienizing tendencies. Some Greek 
patriots dreamt of Greek leadership throughout the Orthodox world 
— or, at least in the Balkans, a reconstituted Byzantine Empire, while 
the non-Greek Orthodox peoples had to assert their rising nation- 
ality as much against the Greek Church as against the Turkish 
overlord. 

While no living tie linked the Greeks with their classical past 
they always remained conscious of their unity with the Eastern 
Empire, which from the beginning had been Christian, based upon 
the Orthodox Church, and which had later shed its Roman struc- 
ture in a complete Hellenization. Political and religious differ- 
ences, the struggle against the Crusaders and against Venice, had 
strengthened the bitter antagonism of the Greeks against the West- 
ern Mmrld. In the Ottoman Empire the Greeks, on the whole well 
treated as all minorities, continued to play an important part, not 
only as merchants, but also as sailors, statesman, and diplomatic 
middlemen. They represented, even under Turkish domination. 
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the continuity of the Byzantine Empire, and their nationalism 
turned soon to the dream of its resurrection. According to a wide- 
spread legend the last emperor, Constantine XI, had not died, but 
escaped through a secret opening in the wall of St. Sophia, to re- 
turn whenever a Greek King again sat on the imperial throne. The 
first king born in modern Greece received the name of Constan- 
tine. The Turks appeared not only as infidels, but also as usurpers 
of an imperial dignity which by right belonged to the Greeks. 

In that claim the Greeks found themselves face to face with a 
similar claim by Russia, supported by the infinitely superior might 
of that Orthodox but Slavonic power. Catherine II named her 
first two grandsons Alexander and Constantine, thus affirming 
Russia’s claim to the Eastern Empire. Greece and Russia were 
united by faith; Russia acted as the protector of the Orthodox 
Church and of the Greeks in the Ottoman Empire; Greek ships 
sailed frequently under the Russian flag; Greeks served as Russian 
consuls. With Constantinople as the goal of Greek and of Russian 
national aspirations, Greece had to look for other titles than the 
religious one for her claim to Byzantium. 

She found it in her language and classical inheritance, revived 
at the end of the eighteenth century. While religion connected 
Greece with the East, her classical civilization connected her with 
Western scholarship and the modern Western mind. From the 
West came also the first tendencies of secularization; and that 
meant with the Greeks the rediscovery of their pre-Christian past. 
At the turn of the century Greek ships began to bear the names 
of heroes of pagan antiquity instead of saints of the Church. The 
close connection with the West was promoted by the growth of 
trade and navigation. Greek merchants settled all over the Medi- 
terranean and in southern Russia; soon the trade of the region was 
concentrated in their hands. Ties of family and group solidarity 
under foreign domination strengthened the Greek merchant com- 
munities as much as did their interest in education. Wealthy 
merchants founded and endowed schools and sent their sons abroad 
to study. The Greek diaspora which spread from Odessa to Leg- 
horn, from Alexandria to Manchester, from Vienna to Marseilles, 
opened a broad road over which Western influence invaded the 
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eastern Mediterranean, wliere Greek commerce replaced the former 
Venetian preponderance. 

Thus the French Revolution found the Greeks better prepared 
for its message than any other people in Eastern Europe. They 
were making great progress not only in commerce and education, 
but also in the consciousness of their power. The French Revolu- 
tionary wars stimulated Greek trade and shipping. Greek vessels, 
armed against pirates, ran both the blockade established by England 
against the Continent and that by Napoleon against Britain. 
Six years after Napoleon’s downfall, which seemed to spell the 
end of nationalism and liberalism and the lasting establishment 
of the Holy Alliance, the Greeks were the first successfully to 
raise the banner of nationalism and liberalism. With their “war of 
independence” the age of nationalism in Eastern Europe was es- 
tablished, They were the first, not because they suffered too heav- 
ily under Turkish oppression,^®^ but because the ideas of the French 
Revolution had found among them a well prepared field, sown by 
the efforts of merchant-philantropists, by the foundation of schools 
like those at lannina in the Epirus and Aivali in Asia Minor, by 
enlightened Greek priests like Eugenios Bulgares (1715-1806) and 
Nikephoros Theotokes (died in /800), by the combined efforts 
of many obscure men who prepared the intellectual and moral re- 
generation of Greece which found a mouthpiece and a leadership 
in Rhigas (1757-1798) and in Adamantios Coray (1748-1833).. 

Rhigas was born in Velestino, a small town in Thessaly, known 
in ancient times as Pheraios, a town inhabited by Greeks,. 
Albanians, and Wallachians, all three of whom claimed Rliigas as 
one of them. Ilis knowledge of the Rumanian language secured 
him a position in Bucharest as secretary of the Phanariot Prince 
Alexander Ypsilanti and later as interpreter at the French Consu- 
late. While the prince leaned towards Russia, Rhigas’ sympathies 
went toward France and the French Revolution.^®® In Bucharest 
he translated a popular tract on physics into Greek because, as he 
wrote, “every patriot must be filled with sorrow when he sees that 
the unhappy descendants of Aristotle and Plato lack all philo- 
sophical knowledge. As a lover of Greece I have not been satisfied 
to weep over the state of my nation, but I wished to help it accord- 
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ing to my means. Let us all work, each one according to his forces, 
and thus alone will the Greek nation be reborn.” This principle 
guided Rhigas in all his literary work, of which probably the most 
important was his “Map of Greece” to accompany a translation 
of Barthelemy’s “Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Gr^ce,” which 
revealed to the Greeks the greatness of their ancient fatherland, 
a conception which guided the expansion of Greece for the century 
after 1822 as “the great idea”: “This vast space, these mountains, 
these rivers, these capes, these gulfs, these islands, these cities with 
sonorous names— ail these are Greece. These are the places, where 
the Greeks, your ancestors, lived, where they fought and which 
they immortalized by their genius and their arms.” 

This vision of Great Hellas, of the revived Byzantine Empire, 
led Rhigas to draw a revolutionary constitution for all inhabitants 
of the Balkans, of Asia Minor and of the Mediterranean islands 
who were living under Turkish despotism, and whom he wished 
to unite in a fatherland of liberty, equality, and fraternity. This 
Hellenic-Balkan realm, a forerunner of the modern plans of Balkan 
federation, was modeled after the French constitution of 1793, 
guaranteeing to all inhabitants, irrespective of race, religion, or 
language, all the rights of man and citizen under the cultural 
leadership of tlie Greeks. Article 7 read: “The sovereign people 
is the totality of the inhabitants of this state without distinction 
of religion and language, Greeks, Albanians, Wallachians, Arme- 
nians, Turks, and men of all other races,” Universal education and 
universal military service were to guarantee the universal democ- 
racy. “All Greeks are soldiers; all must be trained in arms and in 
marksmanship; all must learn military tactics; even the Greek 
women who must know how to handle lances if they are not good 
with the rifle” (art, 109). The Greek people would be the friend 
and natural ally of all free peoples and would receive with open 
hospitality all aliens unjustly treated in their fatherland or exiled 
in the cause of liberty (arts. 118, 120). This constitution remained 
a dream, born in the fever heat of the French Revolution, but 
Rhigas tried to do his share to transform the dream into reality. 
In August, 1796, he moved to Vienna, where at the end of 1790 
the first Greek journal Ephhueras was published. Though the 
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writers wrote a poor Greek — in search of Greek words they used 
many German words in Greek letters — they were fervent patriots; 
they helped Rliigas to organize a conspiracy for the overthrow of 
the Turkish regime. In December, 1797, Rhigas left Vienna; but he 
was arrested in Trieste, extradited by the Austrian authorities and 
executed in Belgrade in June, 1798. 

To the revolution which swept Greece twenty-four years later, 
Rhigas bequeathed not only the memory of his martyr death, but 
also a collection of national songs, among them the most popular 
war song, tlie thourios. Rhigas was one of the very fev^ early pa- 
triots who used the language of the people in his writings. Like so 
many nations from Norway to China, Greece was faced in lier 
national awakening with the problem whether to use a traditional 
literary language remote from the spoken vernacular, or to raise the 
people’s speech to the rank of a literary language. In most cases 
the popular language carried the day over the classical language, 
but in Greece a slightly modernized version of ancient Greek, 
very different from the spoken idiom, became the literary language. 
Today popular education has made this “pure” language generally 
understood, but at the time of the Greek rebirth it was familiar 
only to antiquarian scholars. They insisted upon it, because to them 
the rebirth of Hellas meant the rebirth of classical Hellas with 
its classical language, the language of republican freedom and of 
mankind’s leading thought. Thus the language served to legitimize 
Greece’s claim to liberty and rank. The University of Athens, 
founded in 1837, became the center of linguistic purism, and only 
in the later nineteenth century was the modern vulgar tongue — 
contemptuously called “corrupt” — raised to literary rank in poetry 
and novel. Rhigas, himself a son of the masses and more interested 
in contemporary democracy than in classical antiquity, used the 
popular idiom, which he called the simple language, and in article 
53 of his constitution he made it the official language, because “it 
was easily learned.” 

In this language question Coray favored a compromise. Rhigas 
was above all an agitator who dreamt of becoming a revolutionary 
leader and was filled with militant patriotism. Coray, though no 
less under the spell of enlightenment and the French Revolution, 
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was above all an educator who worked to create a synthesis of 
ancient Greece and contemporary civilization. He was born in 
Smyrna, tlie scion of a reJatively educated and wealthy family 
from Chios, and came in youth under the influence of a Dutch 
pastor who acquainted him with the enlightenment. In 1772 he 
was sent to Amsterdam; he returned to Smyrna in 1778 for four 
years, but left in 1782 to study medicine in Montpellier and never 
set foot again on Greek soil. For over half a century he lived in 
France, after 1788 in Paris, where he died at the age of eighty- 
five, having written his own epitaph: ‘‘Sous la terre etrangere de 
Paris que j’aimai a Fegal de la Grece ma patrie je repose ici.^’ The 
French Revolution decided him definitely not to leave the land 
of liberty. As he wrote in his autobiography, French liberty in- 
creased his desire to contribute as much as he could to the education 
of his compatriots, and awaken in them the love of liberty, to which 
the French had been educated. “The only means which I found 
was the publication of the Greek authors with long introductions 
in vulgar Greek, which could be read not only by those who study 
the ancient language, but also by the people. IFit for such an enter- 
prise a much greater knowledge of the Greek language was neces- 
sary; therefore, I devoted myself entirely to acquiring it and aban- 
doned the profession of medicine and any other occupation." 
Like Alfieri, though with an entirely different temperament, Coray 
set out to form a nation with his pen. From Paris he wrote to his 
friend Dimitri os Lotos in Smyrna of his admiration for the great 
city and its civilization — an admiration tinged with melancholy 
for a Greek who remembered that two thousand years ago Athens 
had reached even a higher degree of learning. And yet where for- 
merly reigned the wise laws of Solon, so much admired by the 
learned men of the West, there now ruled malice and wickedness 
and an ignorant clergy, even worse than the Turk. Paris was the 
center of light, from where new life spread, not only by educational 
means but soon also by political action. When the French troops 
occupied the Ionian Islands which had formed part of the 
domains of Venice, Coray dedicated in 1797 his edition and trans- 
lation of Theophra.st’s “ Chaika cters" to “the free Greeks of the 
Ionian Sea." His Gallo-Greek cultural nationalism found therein 
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its expression: “A great nation, led by the Enlightenment and 
marching in the footsteps of our ancestors, offers you with the 
freedom all the means to become her equals, perhaps even to rival 
the ancient Greeks. One of these means is to familiarize yourself 
with the language of the old Greeks and with that of your 
liberators, 1 he one, which one can justly call the language of the 
gods, enlightened a large part of the ancient world: the other, 
called the language of reason and philosophy, will soon instruct 
the whole of mankind. I wish to recall to you what you were in 
the beautiful days of our common fatherland, and what you can 
become for your own happiness and for tiiat of our brothers who 
still suffer under the scepter of iron.” 

But political liberation was only an ulterior goal; moral regener- 
ation had to come first and could be achieved only by education. 
Coray considered as true heirs of ancient Greece only those who 
promoted education, he saw in the teacliers the country’s greatest 
benefactors while he regarded those who were lethargic or obsti- 
nate as “nothing less than Turks.” His editions of the great classical 
authors contained introductions in modern Greek full of patriotic 
reflections, to link ancient Greece which seemed dead with the 
new Greece which was to be reborn, and to wipe out the “years 
of shame and depravity,” in which the continuity had been 
broken. Language and patriotic zeal would re-create the true 
Greece, a language which struck a balance between the pure 
classical and the vulgar tongue of the time, the koine, would re- 
kindle the consciousness of a common nationhood, a nation Greek 
in its roots, Western and enlightened in its life. 

This conception of Greek nationalism was violently opposed 
by the conservative forces, especially in the Church. They saw 
in it a revolutionary attempt to undermine the faith and order. In 
1798 the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem Anthimos published his 
“Paternal Instructions,” warning the Greeks against the blandish- 
ments of the French Revolution, and preferring to the anti- 
Christian Franks the Turkish government, instituted by God to 
ensure religious liberty and to protect the Greeks from Western 
heresy. Coray answered in his “Brotherly Instructions,” calling 
upon the Greeks to follow French enlightenment as the only true 
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road to regeneration. He was supported by the Greek merchants, 
especially those in the diaspora. When the Greek struggle for 
independence began, this diaspora with its liberal ideas to which 
Coray had contributed so much supplied the inspiration for the 
revolution. What the French philosophers had done for the French 
Revolution, Coray did for the Greek Revolution. 

When the revolution broke out, Coray sent to his distant father- 
land his “Political Admonitions.’’ in which he combined (with- 
out always making a clear distinction) Aristotle’s political dis- 
cussions and precepts and his own, so establishing again the 
continuity of Greece. Greater deeds had been accomplished by 
the Greeks in 1821 — he wrote — than at Marathon or Salamis, 
where only barbarians from outside had been repulsed while the 
modern Greeks expelled barbarians long established in the land. 
But now an even greater effort was required: to preserve liberty; 
it was not sufficient to defeat the tyrant, each one must fight 
without ceasing the far more tyrannical passions in his lieart — 
which requires vdsdom and justice, the queen of all virtues.^‘‘'’ 
Again and again Cora}^ stressed tlie primary need of justice and 
patriotic unity, “The virtue of the citizen and that of the Christian 
are one and the same, for the virtuous citizen is the man who 
directs all his activities more toward the commomveal, than toward 
his private good, who shares joy and sorrow equally with his 
fellow citizens as brothers. A man without the civic virtue of 
patriotic unity cannot but be a bad citizen and a bad Christian.” 

A true conception of freedom fosters unity and respect for law, 
not discord and anarchy. Ancient Greece perished from the abuse 
of liberty and the lack of unity. 

Coray, who had lived through the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion, praised the young men who fought for tlie liberty of their 
fatherland with the celebrated verses from Aeschylus’ “Persians”: 

0 sons of Hellas, go! 

Liberate the fatherland, liberate 

Children, women, the sanctuaries of ancestral Gods, 

And the tombs of the fathers; everything is now at 
stake in the war. 
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But his heart was not in the fight, it was in the moral ideas. Orclli 
called him the “philologische Bildner seiner Nation” and compared 
him to Fichte."® Coray was not a radical, filled with the elan of the 
Revolution; he was a humanitarian, realistic and moderate, who 
translated Beccaria into Greek and combated slavery,^'® an en- 
lightened pliilanthropist steeped deeply in middle-class liberalism.'*''' 
He did not look toward Byzantium or Russia, he looked to France 
and the West. Greek nationalism did not follow the quiet wisdom 
of its awakener: in its historical course it looked as much eastward 
as westward, a fate which it shared with the smaller Slav nation- 
alities whose nationalism was inspired by Western enlightenment, 
but found itself often entangled in Russian and Pan Slavic roman- 
ticism and in the imperial aspirations of the Fast. 


12 

Of all tlie branches of the Slavic race, the Southern Slavs were 
the last to awaken to national consciousness; in the eighteenth 
century they remained, to themselves and to the outside world, 
ill defined even in their name and relationship. They were more 
divided than any other Slavs, in religion and tradition, between 
the East and the West; their western fringes came under the influ- 
ence of Venice and the Flabsburgs, their eastern expanse was 
entirely submerged in the Turkish world. Religion — Orthodox, 
Mohammedan, or Catholic — dominated all their life; secularization, 
with its new literary language and modes, its educated laity, its 
scientific outlook and economic activities, barely touched them. 
Therein they tvere at least three centuries behind the West; the 
trading middle classes with their international connections and the 
artisans in the towns, which showed initiative elsewhere, were 
hardly represented in the Balkans; in the east the people were 
almost exclusively peasants, lethargic and unprepared for reform. 
But even in this most backward corner of Europe, among the 
Bulgarians, eastermost branch of the southern Slavs, a lonely fore- 
runner appeared in the eighteenth century — ^Father Paisii (1722- 
1798), a monk in the Khilendar monastery on Mount Athos. In 
“Istoria Slavyanobolgarskaya” (1762), which circulated for more 
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than eighty years only in manuscript, he tried to awaken the 
consciousness of historical continuity in a people obliterated 
politically by the Turks and culturally by the Greeks, reminding 
it of i IS forgotten past of great czars, patriarchs, and saints. Written 
in a clumsy and heavy Church Slavonic, the short book had 
a lengthy and repetitious introduction which sought to impress 
readers with the urgency of its new message: “Listen, O readers 
and hearers of Bulgarian kin who are eager for your own way 
and wish to understand your Bulgarian fatherland ... It is useful 
to know about your fathers and forefathers and kings and patri- 
archs and saints. ... So the other peoples and tongues know their 
own kin and have historians, and every writer of books knows 
and tells of them. For everybody praises his kind and language. 
... Thus I have written for you in your language and way. Read 
and learn lest you succumb to a foreign language and way. . . . 
I have written for you that you may love your kin and your 
Bulgarian fatherland. Copy this history, and pay everybody who 
knows to write and copies it and keep it. . . . Be not deceived, 
Bulgarians; know your kind and language; learn that Bulgarian 
simplicity and sincerity are in it. Bulgarians are straightforward; 
they receive everybody into their homes and entertain him and 
give charity to whoever asks. But the prudent and political 
Greeks do not act like that. ... Be not ashamed before the 
prudent and the trader. . . . For God loves better the plain and 
guileless tillers and shepherds. . . . But you are ashamed and praise 
foreign kind and language and imitate their customs. . . , Thk 
is why I have written this book.” 

This lonely voice of an old-fashioned cleric, in whose heart 
mysteriously the new interests of Europe stirred, aroused only the 
faintest response. The first to copy the manuscript was Stoiko 
Vladislavov (1739-^;. 1815), better known as Sofronii, Bishop of 
Vratsa, who later went into exile in Wallachia and printed there 
his “Kiriakodromion” or “Sunday Book” (Rimnik, 1806), the first 
printed Bulgarian book, still entirely religious in its contents and 
heavily Church Slavonic in its language. His posthumously pub- 
Jished autobiography “Xitie i stradaniya gresnago Sofroniya” 
(Life and Suiferings of the Sinful Sofronii) can be regarded as the 
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first original Bulgarian work of modern times. Bur steps for the 
cultural awakening of the almost forgotten Balkan people were 
not taken before 1825, and then characteristically abroad; under 
the influence of romanticism and the Prague school of Slav 
philology, Venelin, a Ruthenian Pan-Slav, studied Bulgarian folk 
songs and traditions and wrote on their history and religion. His 
work interested the wealthy I-Iellenized Biilgar merchant Aprilov 
in Odessa, who devoted himself, with Russian help, to promoting 
a cultural life and a national consciousness among the Bulgarians.^®' 
One century after Paisii’s lonely labor of love his people began to 
awaken out of their lethargy. 

The European movements which never reached the Bulgarians 
touched the Croats and Slovenes, whose Roman Catholic faith and 
geographic position turned them toward Vienna and Venice. 
Italian humanism spread to the small republic of Ragusa (Dubrov- 
nik), an important trade emporium in Dalmatia with a Croat 
population. The native humanists regarded their people as Illyrians 
and wished to introduce Latin, which had remained the written 
language till late in the eighteenth century, in place of Croat which 
they called “Scythacus Sermo.” But many poets cherished the 
vernacular and refined it under Western influence into a literary 
instrument which later writers in search of a Serbo-Croatian 
language adopted. A Franciscan, Andreja Kacic-iVIiosic, served as 
an intermediary by his publication of the “Razgovor ugodni naroda 
slovinskoga” (The Popular Talk of the Slavonic People — Venice, 
1756) in which he narrated heroic events from the past of 
the Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and Bulgars in songs written in the 
spoken tongue. His work influenced modern Serb literature 
through Karadzic and through him served as foundation of the 
modern literary language of the Serbs and the Croats. 

What the Renaissance did for the Croats of Ragusa, the Refor- 
mation did for the Slovenes. Primoz Trubar translated the Bible 
into Slovene, and his friend Adam Bohoric wrote the first Slovene 
grammar; but, pressed by the Germans from the northwest and 
by the Turks from the southeast, Slovene political and cultural 
life stagnated for a long period until the Austrian enlightenment 
and especially the Napoleonic administration in the Illyrian 
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departments brought new ideas and life. The first modern schools 
and newspapers were founded, economic reforms facilitated the 
rise of a middle class, the Slovene poet Valentin Vodnik (1758- 
18 ig) became director of public instruction in Illyria. But even 
then Anton Linhart, who wrote the first history of the Slovenes in 
the newly awakened patriotic spirit, “Versuch einer Geschichte 
von Krain und der ubrigen siidlichen Slaven Oesterreichs” (Essay 
of a History of Carniola and of the other Southern Slavs of Aus- 
tria — Laibach, 1788), knew of no collective name for them. The 
southern Slavs, divided according to historical regions rather than 
ethnographic principles, without a uniform language and spelling, 
were no more than ethnographic raw material out of which nation- 
alities could grow. The ideas prevailing then about Slavs and 
Illyrians, their origins and relations, were in a state of complete 
confusion and widely disputed. Only in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the different regional, dialectal, and religious groups 
began to organize into the three nationalities of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. Yet here as elsewhere some lonely forerunners antici- 
pated later developments, often men of unusual lives who, driven 
by intellectual curiosity and dim but burning visions of the future, 
uprooted themselves from their station and tradition and wandered 
to foreign lands and intellectual adventure in quest of new ways 
and new certitudes. 

One of the earliest and most interesting among, these wanderers 
through space and time was the Catholic Croat priest Yuri Krizanic 
(1618-1683),^"^ in whose writings can be found many of the re- 
current motives and problems of later Slav thought. He was a Pan- 
Slav, a Slavophile, and an earnest Westernizer and radical reformer 
at the same time: nothing had yet definitely crystallized in his 
thought, but there were few avenues of later development which 
he did not explore. He believed in the unity of all the Slavsj he 
looked long before the Petrinian reforms to Russia as the mother 
of Slavdom, and in 1659 traveled to Afoscow to the “Czar of my 
race” to propagate not only Pan-Slavism but the union of the 
Greek and Roman churches. Lilcc tlerder he understood the im- 
portance of the language and like the later romantic Slovak 
Paii-Slavists he dreamt of a common Slav language which would 
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serve as the bond of all the Slav peoples whom he regarded as 
members of one nation. He not only wrote grammars and diction- 
aries of this Slav language, but had a clear grasp of the need of a 
general reform of Slav life and thought. An early Pan-Slav patriot, 
he was strangely divided between what would have been charac- 
terized two hundred years later as xenophobe Slavophilism and a 
clear-headed, enlightened Westernism, stressing the shameful 
Oriental backwardness of Slav and especially Russian life and the 
necessity of its thorough Europeanization. 

In his political writings he deplored the domination of Slav life 
and mind by German and Greek influences. He accused the Slavs 
of hi%ebiesie, a mad passion for things alien, which led to cuze- 
vladstvOy a domination by the aliens. ‘'No people under the sun has 
ever been so shamed and wronged by the foreigner as have we 
Slavs by the Germans, We are stifled beneath the multitude of 
aliens; they fool us and lead us by the nose, while thinldng them- 
selves equal to God, and ourselves but simpletons. ... At every- 
thing strange we marvel, while despising everything in our life.” 
But this Croat Catholic who knew the West, and who had come 
to Russia with such great expectations, could not but measure 
critically the Oriental conditions he found by the standards of 
the Occident. He saw in Russia, then hardly different in its ways 
from Turkey, India, or China, the appalling backwardness and 
lack of refinement, the general slowness and inertia, the stupidity 
of mind, the lack of skill in every field, above all the absence of 
personal and national dignity, the complete subservience to the 
ruler. Fie drew up a program of reforms for Russia, anticipating 
not only the reforms of Peter but the program of the later W estern- 
izers.. Fie demanded above all moderation in authority and con- 
demned the excesses and extremes to which Russian life went. Fie 
wanted to give economic freedom and self-governing institutions 
to merchants, tradesmen, and peasants, to spread general learning 
and technical education, and to invite artisans and manufacturers 
from abroad to teach the Russians the exploitation of the natural 
wealth of their empire. Like innumerable Russians and Slavs after 
him, Krizanid pondered the relations of Russia and the Slavs to 
Europe and the historical role they were destined to play between 
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the cultured West and the barbarian East, an eternal intermediary^ 
between two worlds. One hundred years before Flerder he was 
haunted by the vision of the future greatness of the Slavs. 

But even after Herder the horizon of the soutJiern Slavs was 
much too limited by local boundaries, by dialectal difficulties, by 
religious cleavage. Among them the Serbs assumed the initiative 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Their culture was less 
advanced than the Croats’, but they had preserved a greater histori- 
cal consciousness and fighting vitality than the other southern Slavs. 
With them the folk songs, pesvie^ recited in oral tradition to the 
accompaniment of the one-stringed fiddle, the gusla, kept alive the 
memories of famous forebears and of the struggle against the Turks, 
of the legendary hero Prince A'larko and the many common men, 
the Haiduks who, half romantic robber and half savage guerrilla, 
took to the mountains and went on fighting the Turks. This folk 
poetry kept the memory of the past alive in a unique historical 
consciousness and appealed to the manliness and heroism of the 
people.'*®^ No.where was the spirit of savage independence so fierce 
as in the inaccessible fastnesses of the Black Mountains, the Crna 
Gora, or Montenegro. Tlicre stern and wild tribes Jived in a primi- 
tive theocracy under elected prince-bishops (vladika) until Danilo I 
Petrovic-Njegos (1697-1737) gained the right to name his suc- 
cessors within his family and founded a dynasty which lasted 
more than two centuries. After the famous wholesale massacre of 
all Turks in the country on Christmas, 1702, the Montenegrins 
kept their land free; while they had formerly relied on Catholic 
Venice, they received a solemn message from Peter tJie Great in 
1711, citing the ties of religion, race, and language and promising 
Russia’s help. Danilo’s successor Savo studied and was consecrated 
bishop ill Russia; he and Petar I (1782-1830) in the Orthodox 
mountain outpost above the Adria maintained contact with the 
court of St. Petersburg. 

Though folk-song memories, Haiduk exploits, and Montenegrin 
valor kept the traditions of independence alive among the Turkish 
Serbs, the first signs of national revival came from the Voivodina 
in southern Hungary, where Serbs had settled under I-Iabsburg 
rule.““ In Turkish Serbia life remained entirely medieval through- 
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out the eighteenth century; the whole literature was strictly re- 
ligions, written in the Church Slavonic language; outside the priest- 
hood there were hardly any literate persons, and the people were 
unalterably hostile to new ideas. But by the end of the century 
many village notables {knez) began to come into contact as hog 
exporters with foreign lands, especially with the supply services of 
the Austrian armies. Among this class the leaders of the Serbian 
uprising of 1804 were found, an uprising not for independence 
from Turkish rule, but against the hard oppression by the Janis- 
saries, -who disobeyed the Sultan’s orders. Yet it started the move- 
ment for Serbian independence and beyond that for Southern 
Slav unification; not only because it created t(ie first Serbian 
autonomous state — which lasted for nine years under George 
Petrovic, nicknamed Kara-George, or Black George (1766- 
1817) — but because it was fertilized by the new ideas which had 
germinated under the influence of enligiitenment among tlie Serbs 
settled in Austria. As the center of Rumanian cultural life re- 
mained for a long time in Transylvania, so the center of Serb 
cultural life was to be found in tiungary and Vienna, There the 
first Serbian book was printed, and the first Serbian newspaper, a 
fortnightly, SrpskeN ovine ^ publislied in 1791 (as there were almost 
no readers, it had to close down in the following year), The at- 
tempt was renewed in 1815 in the then autonomous principality of 
Serbia, yet the success was hardly greater. The number of literate 
Serbs was much too small. In southern Hungary the influence of the 
Church was predominant, and most of its books and teachers came 
from Russia. Yet the Serbs there not only had contact with the 
West, but enjoyed far-reaching liberties. The regnlamemum 
Hlyricum defined their religious and educational autonomy; Leo- 
pold II allowed the convocation of a national Illyrian or Serbian 
congress in Temesvdr in 1790 and appointed the Serbian bishops to 
the Hungarian Diet, The religious seclusion possible in Turkey 
could not be maintained north of the Danube, A few individuals 
emancipated themselves from the past, learned from the Vilest, 
traveled widely, and transmitted the new ideas of the enlighten- 
ment to their fellow Serbs. Alatija An tun Rel jkovic, a captain in the 
Austrian army, was captured by the Prussians during the Seven 
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Years’ War, became acquainted witli German literature, and, after 
the model of Moscherosch, published his Satira in the popular lan- 
guage, sharply attacking the backwardness of Serb life. Of much 
greater importance was Dositej Obradovic (c. 1740-1811), the first 
popular Serb author who refused to write in the old Slavonic 
language and used the spoken language. As a young man he had 
lived in a monastery^ but, escaping, he spent thirty years abroad, 
also in England, learned the classical and modern languages, and 
became imbued with the moral and scientific ideas of the century. 
He became the first awakener of his people, an indefatigable worker 
for the spread of better and more rational forms of life. He was the 
first with the vision of a modern nation, regarding the ties of lan- 
guage as stronger than those of religion; he pleaded for religious 
toleration and propagated the unity of all Southern Slavs, irrespec- 
tive of their faith. His autobiography, of which the first part ap- 
peared as “ 2 ivot i priklucenija” (Life and Adventures of Demeter 
Obradovich — a monk named Dositej) in Leipzig in 1783, marked 
the beginning of modern Serbian literature. He translated fables of 
Aesop and adorned them with moral and utilitarian prescriptions 
and examples. His fame became so great that Kara-George, who 
himself was illiterate, made him tutor of his children and minister of 
education, in which capacity he founded the first high school in 
Belgrad. 

Less popular than Obradovic was Jovan Rajic (1726-1801 ) who 
published the first modern history of the Southern Slavs, “History 
of the Different Slavonic Nations, Especially of the Bulgarians, 
Croats, and Serbs” (four volumes, Vienna, 1794-1795). He was an 
Orthodox priest, who had been educated in Kiev and had collected 
extensive material in Russia and in the Balkan countries. On Mount 
Athos lie had become a friend of Paisii, the Bulgarian historian: his 
attempt to view the history of the various Southern Slavs as one 
was of special importance; yet, like most of the scholars and priests 
of that and even later periods he used the ecclesiastical language 
instead of the popular tongue and thus failed to exercise any direct 
influence upon the renovation of Serb life. There the first true im- 
pulse came only in the nineteenth century, when Vuk Stefanovic 
Karadzic (1787-1864), a disciple of the Slovene philologist Kopitar 
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in Vienna, began to devote his life to the adoption of the spoken 
language as the literaiy language. For that purpose he collected and 
edited the Serbian national songs, to prove the beauty of the spoken 
vernacular, published grammars and dictionaries, simplified the 
spelling and orthography, in fact created a secular modern Serbian 
literature based upon the popular national traditions. He can be 
tightly regarded as the father of liis nation. He not only transmitted 
the vivifying influences of the Occident, its scientific methods, 
and its new concepts of life and society to his backward com- 
patriots; he established their name and their achievements firmly 
among the educated classes of the West. He bridged with his life 
work the gulf separating the Serbs from Europe. His efforts would 
have been unthinkable without the inspiration of Herder and the 
new nationalism of the French Revolution. This inspiration came 
to earlier and richer fruition among the Czechs, Avho, forming the 
westernmost bastion of the Slavic world, have been in closest 
contact throughout the centuries with the intellectual life of Ger- 
many and Western Europe. 


13 

No otiier Slav people was so early and deeply stirred by Renais- 
sance and Reformation as the Czechs. In the middle of tlie four- 
teenth century Prague became the center of the new learning of 
humanism and the seat of the first university north of the Alps. 
One century later the first mighty tidings of the Reformation 
spread from Bohemia, which became its spearhead: the two great 
religious wars of the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries started 
and centered in Bohemia, which was situated, intellectually and 
strategically, at the very crossroads of Europe, where Slav, German, 
and Romance influences met. The defeat of Bohemian Protestant- 
ism in 1620 brought the loss of the native Protestant aristocracy; 
Catholic noblemen from many countries took their place and, to- 
gether with the Jesuits who monopolized education, introduced to 
Bohemia a high flowering of Spanish and Italian Baroque with its 
voluptuous wealth in architecture and its transcendental modes of 
thought and international outlook; in the eighteenth century 
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French Rococo and secular spirit replaced the Baroque in sliaping 
the mind and life of the Bohemian aristocracy'. Fortunately for the 
development of a progressive and democratic Czech nationalism the 
Bohemian aristocracy was a small class of wealtliy magnates, quite 
unlike the very numerous Polish and Flungarian lower nobility with 
its narrow outlook and its clinging to ounvorn ideas of caste and 
tradition. 

Under the influence of the Enlightenment this Bohemian aristoc- 
racy, with its origins in many countries and races, developed in 
the second half of the eighteenth century a patriotism based, as in 
Ireland or Belgium, upon the community of the historical territory, 
of the mtw Boheimca, without any clear realization that this nation 
consisted of two ethnic groups sharply differentiated in language 
and traditions, the Czechs and the Germans. A German national 
consciousness did not exist then in Germany, and a Czech national 
consciousness was hardly thought of for some time to come. In 
Bohemia with its great natural wealth and its cultural life, the 
growth of enlightened patriotism was more pronounced tlian in 
other central European territories. Holding this patriotism, the 
aristocracy looked to the historical traditions and riglits of the 
Bohemian kingdom as a guarantee of their privileges against the 
centralizing tendencies of the monarchy. A new interest in the 
history of the country and in the life and language of its people 
was fostered under aristocratic patronage. This awakening of a 
historical consciousness coincided in Bohemia, where the transition 
from an agrarian to an industrial society preceded that in any other 
Slav country, with the rise of the middle class. It was actively pro- 
moted by Maria Theresa’s and Joseph’s reforms, which had a most 
salutary effect upon the structure and vitality of society. Adminis- 
tration was modernized by a new bureaucracy rising from the 
ranks of the middle class; this reform demanded a new education 
system, to raise the general level of intelligence and of production 
and to provide the cadres of the new civil service. Thus the first 
foundations of a Czech renaissance were laid; its origins were not 
found in political demands, as in Ireland or the Low Countries, 
nor in a rebirth of poetry and creative writing, as in Germany. 
Its fathers were historians imbued with enlightened humanitarian’* 
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temporaries, he occasionally^ doubted the survival of the Czech 
language, for which he predicted the fate of the Slavic languages 
spoken a few centuries before in Brandenburg; but in 1791 his 
faith was strong enough to allow him the publication in Czech of 
a history of Bohemia to the death of Charles IV — “Nova kronika 
ceska.” The new patriotic historiography not only rediscovered 
the past in the critical light of rationalism; it brought also a new 
appreciation of the Hussites, whose victories were now noticed 
with pride, though they were gained against Catholic crusaders, 
and Huss himself was regarded as an enlightened priest who 
fought in the spirit of the eighteenth century against obsolete 
superstitions and abuses. 

While these pioneers prepared the scholarly foundations for a 
coming Czech historical consciousness, the educational reforms 
and the rise of the lower classes aroused the demand for more Czech 
publications accessible to the masses. Count Franz Joseph Kinsky 
(1739-1805), a high officer and educator of the Austrian army, 
pleaded in his “Erin 11 er ungen iiber einen wichtigen Gegenstand 
von einem Bohmen’' for the recognition of the usefulness of Czech, 
and his argument was reemphasized ten years later, in 1783, by 
Johann Alois Hanka zu Hankenstein, who dedicated his “Emp- 
fehlung der Bohmischen Sprache und Literatur” to his fatherland 
Moravia and to Joseph II, to whom he recommended to become a 
king of the Slavs in view of the fact that Slavic languages were 
spoken from Ragusa to the Arctic Sea and from the Baltic to 
Kamchatka. The use of Czech began slowly to spread; it became 
the language of theatrical performances and of a growing 
periodical literature which met some of the practical needs of 
the time. Yet in the esthetic field its value lagged badly: the first 
Czech verses and almanacs, published by Vaclav Tham (1785) and 
Antonin Jaroslav Puchmajer (1769-1820), were artless imitations 
of the idyllic poetry current in Germany and Italy some decades 
before. It took almost half a century longer for a real Czech litera- 
ture to strike firm root. This was the work of three men, who 
represented three generations in the transition from the eighteenth 
century of enlightenment to the nineteenth century of nationalism, 
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Josef Dobrowsky (1753-1829), Josef Jungmann (1773-1847), 
and Frantisek Palacky (1798-1876). 

Dobrowsky belonged to the pioneer generation of the eighteenth 
century. He was a man of wide and tolerant sympathies, an en- 
thusiastic rationalist, and an enlightenejd Catholic humanist, writing 
in Latin and German, whom Jungmann, though with little justice, 
called in 1823 a “slavisierender Deutscher” (a German with Slav 
sympathies). He was one of the fathers of modern Slavic philology, 
a scholar of vast knowledge and indefatigable labor who helped 
to make Prague the western center of Slavonic studies. Under 
Herder’s influence he stressed the unity of the Slavs and their 
future greatness. In 1806 he began to publish a review Sla^in, 
which he called Botschaft aus Bdbmeji an alle Slavischen Volker, 
Oder Beitrcige zur Kenntnis der Slavischen Literatiir meb alien 
Miimiarten (Aiessage from Bohemia to all Slav Peoples, or Con- 
tributions to the Knowledge of Slavic Literature in all its Dia- 
lects), assuming a much closer unity of the Slavonic languages 
than exists in reality. His political vision embraced an enlightened 
patriotism and a humanitarian cosmopolitanism, despair in the 
future of the Slavs, and great hopes for their role among the races. 
On November 24, 1795, he wrote to a fellow scholar, Vaclav 
Fortunat Durych: “And what could after God be dearer to me 
than the fatherland? But I wish to be useful to foreigners too and to 
all mankind.” His doubts found expression in his letter of October 
20, rSir, to Bartolomew Kopitar, the great Slovene scholar in 
Vienna, in which he wrote about the Slavs: “Causa gentis nostrae, 
nisi Deus adjuvat, plane desperata est.” (We must plainly despair 
of the cause of our race, if God does not help.) Yet on Aday 7, 
1815, he wrote to Kopitar that the new light for the world must 
come from the Slavs, for the Slav um — uniting understanding and 
feeling, brain and heart — ^was in its purity much superior to the 
German V er stand or' the French esprit. 

Was this confidence in the Slav mission strengthened by the 
fact that between 1811 and 1815 Europe had witnessed the phe- 
nomenal rise of Slavic Russia, which by the stunning victory over 
Napoleon on the snow fields of the East had delivered Europe, 
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whose armies marched across Germany into tlie heart of France, 
and whose youthful and handsome czar was the idol of Viennese 
society? The new discovery of a German unity based upon a com- 
mon language necessarily impressed the Slavs, who found them- 
scives involved in a centuries-old struggle with their German 
neighbors. As the Germans, though split into a number of states, 
began to regard themselves, on the strength of a common language 
and culture, as one nation, so the Slav peoples, divided politically 
among the great empires of Eastern Europe and \vealc in their 
isolation, began to discover the tie of linguistic unity. Should not 
a united Slavic world face a united German world? Did not power- 
ful Russia offer leadership? And was not Slavic strength in the 
interest of mankind? Did not some Germans themselves recognize 
the importance of the Slavic contribution to mankind? In the 
romantic mood of the period philology and prehistory, antiquarian 
research and metaphysical speculation were used to prove the 
moral superiority and thereby the future mission of the Slavs with 
their peaceful nature, their aversion to force and violence, their 
deep and all-embracing spirituality, their relative youth at a time 
when the “older” European races seemed to have fulfilled their 
work to which the Slavs were to fall heirs. Thoughts of political 
union or action were still absent, the emphasis was put on the 
spiritual or cultural unity. The literary solidarity of all the Slavic 
peoples and dialects would guarantee the realization of Herder’s 
ideals of humanity. If the Slavs could unite and cease to imitate 
other nations, they would conciliate the tensions and conflicts of 
civilization in a new and final harmony. Dobrowsky^-’s sobriety 
never allowed him to indulge in farfetched flights of imagination, 
but the two Protestant Slovaks, Pavel Josef Safarik (1795-1861) 
and Jan Kollar (1793-1852) became the first literary pioneers of 
a Pan-Slavism which transcended all political divisions and religious 
differ encesj Huss, the Slav herald of the Reformation, Jan of 
Nepomuk, the official Catholic saint of the Czech Counter Refor- 
mation, and Cyril, the Greek Orthodox apostle of the Slavs, all 
participated in the mission of the race.“^ 

In a more realistic way Jiingmann continued Dobrowsky’s work. 
The son of a poor Czech peasant and village cobbler, he became 
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the real creator of the modern Czech language. He wrote Czech 
as his natural language and made it fully alive. His Czech grammar, 
his history of Czech literature, and especially his great Czech- 
German dictionary became the cornerstones of the Czech literary 
renaissance. In an article “On the Czech Language” (/805) he 
raised language to the supreme criterion of nationality. Nations, he 
proclaimed, live by their languages; as many languages as there are, 
so many fatherlands exist. In this spirit he declared what would 
have seemed fantastic to the earlier generation of Czech patriots, 
that good education can be achieved only in the mother tongue; 
and that Czech could win the hearts of the educated people if 
there were a worth-while literature in Czech. To that task Jung- 
maiin devoted his life. In addition to his scholarly writings he 
translated copiously from the English (among other works, Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Lost”), the French, and the German, By 1825 a 
new Czech literary life began to develop; what had seemed a few 
years before to be an almost hopeless undertaking — the awakening 
of the dormant Czech nation — was about to become a reality. AVhat 
it needed was the consciousness of its distinct character and task. 

This was supplied by a historian, who became, in Masaryk’s 
word, the Father of the Nation. Palacky’s interpretation of Czech 
history dignified the past by an inspiring vision and justified the 
hard struggle which the Czechs had to fight for their national 
renaissance. Through his interpretation of the Czech past, he gave 
Czech nationalism a secure foundation in the liberal tradition of 
the West, distinguishing them from, and opposing them to, the 
Germans, in whose midst they lived. Palacky made the whole 
Czech people the bearer of the Czech idea; himself of Protestant 
faith and a descendant of the Bohemian Brethren, he found in the 
Czech Reformation from Huss to the Bohemian Brethren the cul- 
mination and the meaning of Czech history, and at the same time 
the modern consummation of the original Slav character. Like 
Herder, he regarded the Slavs as a people approaching the Rons- 
seauan ideal, pious, peace-loving, close to nature, peasants and 
shepherds; they lived in a primitive democracy of equality, but 
their communities inclined toward anarchy and thus became easy 
prey of stronger neighbors who, like the Germans, represented a 
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bellicose find well organized group under competent leadership, 
bent upon conquest and exploiting the work of the vanquished. 
This picture with its roots in the eighteenth century Rousseau- 
Herder tradition was common in the nineteenth century to the 
Russian Slavophiles, to the Polish Messianists, to Palacky; but he 
alone drcM'- from it a conclusion which did not oppose the Czechs 
to Western liberalism but made them its forerunners. According 
to Palacky the Czechs pioneered in the Hussite wars for the whole 
of humanity in a spiritual struggle against authority and hierarchy 
for the equality of men and the freedom of conscience. He saw in 
the Plussites not only the start of the Reformation, but the seed 
for the future growth of liberalism, the forerunner of the Puritan 
Revolution, which in its turn heralded the American and the 
French Revolutions. The Czechs had undertaken the liberation of 
the human spirit too early; tliey could not reap the harvest them- 
selves; but when Western enlightenment revived them, it was 
only a reawakening of the deepest national Czech traditions, and 
the Czechs could find their place at the side of the progressive 
West. This interpretation of Czech history made the Czechs the 
eastern outpost of the liberal AVest instead of the western outpost 
of the Slav East. Dobrowsky, who had traveled in 1792 to Russia, 
the first Bohemian to undertake the pilgrimage to the great Slav 
brother, came back with an impression similar to that gained more 
than a century later by Afasaryk, of Russia’s backwardness on 
account of her “terrible serfdom,” so that no human progress was 
to be expected from her for a long time to come. In this enlightened 
humanism and in the interpretation of their revolutionary past in 
the Hussite period the Czech “awakeners” bound their nation to 
the liberal tradition of the West. In this tradition the nation was 
born — and in his farewell message on relinquishing the presidency 
of the Czechoslovak Republik Alasaryk rightly pointed out that 
nations live and preserve themselves by the ideals out of which 
they were born. 

14 

England and Russia not only form the western and eastern out- 
posts of Europe; their political ideas and social structure represent 
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the opposite poles of development. England has been the classical 
home of liberty and of individualism. Both were unlcnown in 
Russia. There the prince was the sole owner of the land; all the peo- 
ple without distinction were equally subject to him, liable to com- 
pulsory and universal service to the state which was identical with 
the prince and was everything. Neither nobles nor burghers existed 
tvith rights secure as in the Occident; all were humble serfs of 
the prince, as the peasants were serfs of the nobles, subject to law- 
less whim and any personal humiliation. Yet, with all these funda- 
mental differences, the two nations were alike in the immense 
vitality of their development from the seventeenth century on, 
which made the Russian people survive and harden through long 
periods of entirely inefficient and unbelievably corrupt rule. The 
Russian Czars were supported in their grandiose schemes of ex- 
pansion in all directions by the passive willingness of the masses 
to bear the sacrifices involved; their territorial ambitions received 
sanction from an unconscious but unmistakable feeling of a national 
mission to carry the message of the Orthodox Church, which was 
identified with Christianity, and of the Eastern Empire back to 
Byzantium and deep into infidel Europe and Asia. The Russians 
always showed a great confidence in their strength, and in their 
superiority over the outside world. 

The Russian Empire conquered vast territories alien in race and 
civilization and welded them into a centralized despotism mightier 
than any other in history. The later Russian Empire differed funda- 
mentally from the liberal, tolerant British Empire in its tendency 
to impose uniformity upon its immense domains, to Russify or later 
to communize them without any freedom of spontaneous develop- 
ment. In the seventeenth century Russian pioneers pushed across 
the endless plains of northern Asia to the gates of China; the 
northern Arctic sea route was explored at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, southern Kamchatka reached, contact with 
Japan established, and the colonization of northwestern America 
started, which Vitus Behring entered in 1740.^®^ Circling the globe 
eastward, Russia claimed, and to a large extent gained, in the West 
the inheritance of Sweden, Poland, and Turkey, and thus opened 
for herself the road to Europe. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
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cenmry the Russian colossus, still unknown and inysrerious, 
loomed for the first time as a determining factor on the eastern 
approaches to Europe; by the middle of the century its armies 
advanced into Central Europe; at the end of the century the 
Russian General Suvarov marched into Italy and Switzerland. In 
the course of one century Russia, firmly established in the Ural, 
the Altai, and the Caucasian mountains, had become a great Eu- 
ropean power.^"' 

This emergence of Russia was the work of Peter the Great 
(1689-1725). Before him the rhythm of life at the Russian court 
had been that of an Oriental theocracy with its formalistic mo- 
notony, the great influence of the clergy and the seclusion of 
women. After Peter \vomen began to play an entirely different 
part, the theocracy was transformed into a military bureaucracy, 
the uniform replaced the clerical garb at court. The secularization 
of life which the fourteenth century brought to Europe, came four 
centuries later to Russia, a country hardly touched by European 
scholasticism, by Renaissance or Reformation. The so-called re- 
form in seventeenth century Russia was not concerned with dogma 
or thought, it was merely an attempt to correct ritual and textual 
details which seem of trifling importance; yet it led to a bitter 
struggle and a lasting schism; some of the Old Believers turned 
against the “innovations” as “Western corruption,” while other 
sects of a more spiritualistic character showed the influence of 
Protestant thought. But the whole conflict proved how alien 
Russia was to Europe. 

Peter’s reforms were sweeping in intention though very limited 
in depth. They were the first effort to adapt a backward country 
to modern civilization, an effort repeated with the spread of na- 
tionalism in many Eastern and Latin American lands — often by 
men as similar to Peter in personality, intention, and method as 
Mustapha Kemal and Stalin, In the twentieth century, with mod- 
ern means of education and administration, the reforms could be 
carried to a depth impossible in the early eighteenth century. 
Peter’s reforms were motivated primarily by the needs of war (in 
the preparation for and active pursuit of which he spent most of 
his reign), by the desire to make Russia a strong military power. 
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able not only to hold its own against Europe but to expand and 
to impose its will. Peter’s mind was not attracted by the humanism 
and freedom of Europe; he did not long for spiritual relations; 
what he wished to gain from Europe was the outward armor. 
“Peter nourished no blind, indulgent passion for the West, Rather 
he never ceased to treat it with great distrust.” He was always 
suspicious of Europe, fearing her ill will and contempt toward 
Russia and the wish to cut olf her growth in strength and advance 
in the art of war. Pie wished to borrow Europe’s practical effici- 
ency and technical skill, but not her spiritual ideals of liberty and 
human dignity; and his sole purpose xvas to strengthen Russia. As 
war seemed to threaten always and time to press hard, his reforms 
Jiad to bring speedy results; and this necessarily could be achieved 
only at great costs and with many maladjustments. The reforms 
did not aim at a new morality, but at providing Russia with the 
resources to occupy a dominating position in the international, 
world. 

It was Peter’s greatness, that he clearly understood that these 
resources were not to be found in Poland, formerly the intermedi- 
ary between Europe and Russia, but in Plollaiid and Protestant 
Northern Europe, and that what was most needed was to increase 
the “productiveness of popular labor.” Pie sensed rightly that he 
had to do more than introduce Western technique into Russia, 
that lie Jiad to transform Russian life, to stir it into a new sense of 
initiative, of activity, of self-reliance, of responsibility, of indi- 
vidualism, briefly of true citizenship. He wished to teach his people 
to differentiate between the czar and the state, to release their 
personality from the deadening shackles of lawless despotism for 
free and willing participation in the service of the commonweal. 
But he could not reach this goal. Pie did not see it clearly himself, 
Russia was in no way ready, and he was in a hurry. There were a 
few men who recognized the need of reform, yet believed that the 
traditional life of Russia could be preserved Most remarkable 
among them was Ivan Tikhonovich Pososhkov (c, 1652-1725), 
a craftsman and merchant, self-educated and farsighted, who in his 
“Kniga 0 skudosti i bogatst\'e” (Book on Poverty and Wealth) 
proposed, apparently without direct foreign influence, modern 
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theories on the improvement of the conditions of the peasant and 
on the need of a rule of law. Yet he was one of the very few inde- 
pendent thinkers. Peter did not use them; as a typical despot he 
had no understanding of tlie importance of public opinion. His 
conception of reform was too mechanical. In face of the inertia 
and backwardness of the people, he imposed his reforms and ruth- 
lessly carried them through finding no support and little under- 
standing among the people, even among his closest collaborators, 
vdio supported the reform because the reforms gave them good 
positions. ‘‘Peter himself served his country wholeheartedly; but 
his assistants did not necessarily understand the term ‘service’ as 
service of Russia, for the fatherland idea still lay beyond their 
comprehension, and had no connection with their civic intellectual 
growth — even those of them who stood nearest to the throne were 
virtually only Peter’s court and personal underlings, and little, if 
at all, fitted to act also as his agents in his reforms. Plence, strive 
as lie might to regard his helpers as co-ivorkcrs, it was an effort 
which only increased his sense of autocratic isolation, and left him 
with no idea in the matter save to thrash them soundly with 
cudgels.” Thus a state was created by Peter which reared its sub- 
jects “to an atmosphere of arbitrary rule, general contempt for 
legality and the person, and to a blunted sense of morality”; and, 
though this heritage of Peter’s Russia disappeared among the 
intelligentsia in the nineteenth century, it remained with the masses 
even in the twentieth century. 

Peter’s zeal for reform, his ruthless despotism, and the inertia 
which he encountered, drove him to use force and regimentation 
to a degree udiicli not only kept Russia outside Europe but de- 
feated the purpose which he dimly sensed as fundamental, of 
arousing rhe Russians to patriotic responsibility and human stature. 
I'le regulated everything; the individual, the human being counted 
for nothing. “Indeed, there was not an offense against the law, 
from presentation of an inopportune petition for a permit to fell 
an oak tree or a masthead spruce of more than the statutory height 
to the failure of a nobleman to attend an annual inspection, or to 
a mercantile transaction in Russian cloth, for which he did not 
ordain, variously, confiscation of property, loss of civil rights, the 
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knout, the galleys, or the gallows — either, that is to say, political 
extinction or physical death.” Peter was faced with an insoluble 
probleni. “Even when his doings were benehcenr in intention they 
were accompanied with a repellent display of force, since his 
reforms were a threefold struggle between a despotism, a people, 
and a people’s instincts: a struggle in ’which, using his authority as 
a menace, he constantly strove to spur a community of serfs into 
self-action, and yet to make of his nobility, that community’s own 
enslaver, the agent of European science and enlightenment — the 
two factors which he considered indispensable before the people 
as a whole could act for itself, and its fettered bondsmen engage 
in free and conscious activity.” Thus Peter, and official Russia to 
this day, could not find the solution of the problem of the co- 
existence of order and freedom, for ’which, in the fruition of the 
European tradition, England had set the example. The Russians 
saw only the alternatives order and anarchy; except for the small 
group of true liberal W ester nizers, they suspected European liberty 
and individualism of leadingr to chaos. Peter’s reforms marked a 
turning point in Russian history, but their value was discussed and 
disputed for two centuries. iVlany saw in him the Anticiirisr who 
iiad destroyed the Christian foundations of Russian order and 
exposed it to the destructive influences of unchristian Europe; 
others saw in him an idol, the father of a better Russia; but even 
among his admirers some to this day, by accepting his methods of 
force and regimentation, and even surpassing him in them, have 
confined Europeanization to the outward aspects, leaving the core 
of Russia unreformed. 

To mark the new beginning Peter transferred the capital from 
historical Moscow, which represented Holy Russia, to Sr. Peters- 
burg, built ill 1703 on the border of Russia, nearest to Europe, on 
newly conquered marshy land, without any connection with or 
roots in Russian tradition, a symbol of secularized Russia. To ac- 
celerate the process Peter reformed the calendar, introduced a 
simplified alphabet, substituted for the ecclesiastical literary style 
a simpler language nearer to life, and began to publish and edit the 
first newspaper. The first secular book printed in the new type 
was characteristically a simple manual on geometry and surveying 
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(1708), and this was followed by a “Complete Letter Writer/’ 
translated from the German, and “An Honorable Mirror for Youth 
or Guide for Deportment/’ Many foreigners and technicians were 
called to Russia, and Russians were sent abroad to study; but they 
were Mdiolly unprepared, and they brought back foreign vices 
rather than thorough knowledge. Peter’s immense efforts gave only 
a thin veneer, but they left a deep ferment in Russian life. 

His work was carried on by Catherine II ( 1772-1796), a German 
princess and disciple of French enlightenment, who vied with 
Frederick II for the friendship of the French pbilosopheSi the ad- 
miration of Europe, and the distinction of creative literary work. 
German instructors built tlie Russian army and administration in 
the eighteenth century; French influences shaped her intellectual 
life, especially at the court. Foreigners were indispensable for every 
progress. When Shuvalov founded in 1755 the ffrst Russian uni- 
versity in Moscow, very few students could be admitted, on ac- 
count of a complete lack of preparation, and most of the pro- 
fessors had to come from Germany. A decision of the Imperial 
Academy of Petersburg in 1 747 that lialf of its membership should 
be Russian proved unrealizable. Yet the Russians, with their great 
and naive self-confidence, resented the foreigners bitterly. Only at 
the end of the century could native scholars and writers carry on 
the work. But throughout the century the few learned Russians saw 
the defense of the country as a main task. 

Vasily Nikitich Tatishchev (1686-1756), a typical man of 
Peter’s reform period, an officer and administrator, a mining engi- 
neer and a compiler of Russian laws, a scientist and a geographer, 
wrote a Flistory of Russia from the Oldest Time, to prove the 
greatness and achievements of Russia against accusations of bar- 
barism and backwardness. The greatest Russian scholar of the 
century, Michael Vasilievich Lomonosov (1712-1765),^*’* voiced 
even more strongly the self-confidence of the rising Russia. Fie 
was the son of a peasant from Archangel, first educated in an 
Orthodox seminary and later abroad — “the finst Russian univer- 
sity,” as Pushkin called him, a self-made man who labored with 
exemplary zeal in many fields; though by nature a scientist of the 
first rank, he left his most indelible mark on the Russian language 
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through his grammar (1755), which transformed Russian into a 
vehicle for the expression of modern thought and sentiment. All his 
work was filled with Russian pride, and many of his activities were 
directed against foreign scholars in Russia — especially Gerhard 
Friedrich Miiller (1705-1783), who performed a great service to 
Russian historiography by his “Sammlung russischer Geschichte” 
and his pioneer work in Russian archives. Lomonosov himself wrote 
Russian history to “reveal the glorious deeds of our rulers,” so 
that every one “might find in the Slavic sagas deeds as magnificent 
as those of ancient Greece and Rome, and Russia need never again 
to be humiliated.” In the dedication of his Rus.sian Grammar he 
wrote: “The Roman Emperor Charles V used to say that one 
should speak Spanish in addressing God, French in talking ^vith 
friends, German in dealing with enemies, and Italian \vhen con- 
versing with a woman. But had he known Russian he would, no 
doubt, have added that one could talk to any and all of them in 
Russian. Lie would have found in Russian the grandeur of Spanish, 
the grace of French, the strength of German, the tenderness of 
Italian, besides the wealth and conciseness of Greek and Latin. I 
am certain of this because I have been using Russian for a Jong 
time. If there is something we cannot express, it is not because of 
the poverty of our language but because of the lack in our knowl- 
edge.” He appealed to the Russian youth to enrich Russian litera- 
ture and to study diligently, so that Russia would have her own 
Platos and Newtons, become glorious, and utilize her immense idle 
natural resources. 

Eighteenth century Russia did not fulfill Peter’s hopes of increas- 
ing the productiveness and raising the standards of the masses; 
their exploitation for the state increased, their burden became 
heavier. Only the nobility was set free in the course of the century 
and was recognized as in possession of independent riglits; the 
state was transformed from the purely Oriental patriarchal state 
into a iiobilitarian state of the eighteenth century. Catherine intro- 
duced the language of enlightened patriotism of the period to 
Russia. But the Russian reality in no way corresponded to it. Serf- 
dom reached its climax, the peasants lost the last vestiges of legal 
protection, neither the financial system nor the national economy 
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was strong enough to support a modern administration and its vast ' 
ambitions. Yet in these years a new class of educated Russians, 
the intelligentsia, came into closer contact with Europe. Popular 
literature still glorified Russia’s greatness— Michael Nat\^eevich 
Kheraskov (1733-1807) wrote long patriotic epic poems, like 
“Vladimir” and “Rossiada” (1779), praising the Russian victory 
under Ivan IV over the Mohammedans and thereby the wars 
against. Turkey for the liberation of the Balkan Slavs — or ridiculed 
the superficial imitators of foreign ways of life, as the Russian 
comedy did in the fast expanding theater. But the period witnessed 
also the first serious attempts at improvement, started by private 
initiative, the growth of a true patriotism in the spirit of the age. 
Nikolai Ivanovich Novikov (1744-1818) founded a number of 
periodicals criticizing tlie government and demanding reforms. He 
•started the publishing and distribution of books on a modern basis 
in 1782. Through him bookshops were opened in many citiesj 
scientific books translated into Russian; magazines, among them 
the first for children, propagated the ideas of enlightened morality, 
and attention turned to the need of elementary education. The 
five years from 1786 to 1790 saw a great development of Russian 
publishing; 366 books were published yearly, as against 126 books 
yearly for the period 1771-1775 ^I'^d 23 books yearly 1751-1760. 
Catherine allowed private printing presses for the first time, and 
a public opinion became vocal. Alexander Nikolaevich Radishchev 
(1749-1802), perhaps the most typical representative of the small 
group of young intelligentsia, was sent by Catherine to the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig to be trained as a civil servant. There he became 
acquainted with the writers of the age, especially Rousseau and 
Mably. In his ode “Volnost” (Liberty) he praised Cromwell and 
AVashington, and in his famous “Puteshestvie iz Peter bur ga v 
Moskvu” (Journey from Sr. Petersburg to Moscow) he voiced 
an eloquent plea for the emancipation of the serfs and for a consti- 
tutional regime. The book appeared in 1790 when Catherine, 
frightened by the French Revolution, veered sharply from support 
of progressive enlightenment to defense of the existing order. Radi- 
shchev paid with banishment to Siberia for his revelation that the 
“order” was nothing but a profound and pernicious disorder. The 
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brief period of relative freedom came to a sudden end. Novikov was 
imprisoned, the emancipation of the serfs was postponed for 
seventy years, and many voices began to exalt the old against the 
new Russia. 

Catherine had always maintained that Russia was equal to Eu- 
rope, not worse. But was Russia in fact not better than Europe? 
Catherine herself, who in her last years with the Greek project and 
the Polish partition accepted more and more the traditional policy 
of Russia’s national aspirations, developed a growing interest in 
Russian history and chronicles. Russian amateur historians like 
Prince Mikhail M. Shcherbatov (1733--1790) idealized the period 
before Peter as virtuous and an age of innocence, and represented 
the enlightenment as undermining religion and thereby morals and 
virtue. Even further went General Ivan N. Boltin (i 735 “^ 79 ^)i 
wlto maintained that Russians were not better nor worse than 
Europeans but different from them — the difference rising as much 
from geographic and climatic factors as from spiritual traditions. 
He defended the old patriarchal customs as good, because they 
corresponded to the unique and peculiar psychophysical character 
of Russia and the Russians. All rational reforms after foreign 
models were therefore against the nature of things: a reform had 
to grow slowly, could not, be ordered by one reformer. Ele pro- 
tested against too much reform legislation, for laws do not produce 
new mores or habits — it is slow change of habits to which new 
laws respond. 

This change from a liberal cosmopolitanism to a narrow nation- 
alism at the turn of the century was exemplified by Nikolai Mik- 
hailovich Karamzin (1765-1826).'““ Russian literature owes him 
much, for he can be regarded as the creator of the modern Russian 
literary style under French influence. But his travels abroad in 
1789-1790, of which he wrote in his “Pisma russkago puteshestven- 
nika” (Letters of a Russian Traveler), awakeped his faith in the 
superiority of Russia over Europe. In 1803 he was appointed official 
historiographer, and in that capacity he wrote Istoiiya gosudarstva 
rossiyskago” (History of the Russian Stare) finishing twelve vol- 
umes of this before his death. The work, written in an interesting 
and gracious style, gained wide popularity and did more than any 
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Other book to familiarize Russians with their history and to fill 
them pride in the regime and its ancient institutions. Karam- 
zin glorified autocracy and the Russian past; he saw the greatness 
of Russia not in. Peter but In Ivan the Terrible. Pie accused Peter 
of interference with the moral life of the Russian people and its 
continuity, through which the Russians became citizens of the 
world but ceased to be citizens of Russia, while in reality “the 
existence of each individual is intimately bound up with the father- 
land; the noble sentiment which ties us to it, forms part of the love 
of ourselves, Universal history embellishes the world before our 
mind; that of Russia beautifies the fatherland, the center of our 
existence and our affection.” The imperial greatness of Russia 
seemed to equal, nay, to dwarf that of Rome. “Looking on the 
immensity of that monarchy whicli is unique in the world, our 
mind feels overwhelmed. Never did Rome equal it in greatness.” 
It is therefore not surprising that Karamzin opposed all liberal 
reforms, in the memoranduin on Old and New Russia (i8ii). He 
was convinced that, whatever might be true of Europe, Russia 
needed an autocrat in order to be strong and to be feared. The 
introduction of a new code of civil law, drafted after the model 
of the Code Napoleon, appeared to him to contradict the national 
mind. Russia needed only a collection qf her own old decrees and 
ukases, rejecting what was contradictory or superfluous in the 
legacy of generations. Pie protested above all the doctrine that the 
law was above the autocrat. Any limitation of his power, even by 
a voluntary grant of a charter, would destroy the foundations of 
the czar’s power: he could do everything except limit himself. 
Karamzin constructed a legendary Russian past to justify the de- 
velopment of Russian autocracy in modern times. But above all 
he appealed to the past against the present. 

Karamzin, in his youth, had been a defender of reform, because 
“the path of enlightenment is one for all nations”; he then re- 
garded all laments about the Russian past as “a joke resulting from 
lack of thorough thought.” “We are not as our bearded ancestors 
have been- — and that is to the good! Crudeness and coarseness, ex- 
ternal and internal, emptiness and boredom, that was their char- 
acter even in the highest classes; to ns all roads to the refinement of 
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the mind and to the nobler pleasures of the soul are open. Every- 
thing national is nothing compared to the human and universal. It 
is important that we become human beings, not Slavs. What is 
good for men in general cannot be bad for Russians; and what 
Englishmen or Germans have invented to human advantage, that 
is mine, for I am a human being.” He was enthusiastic about 
Rousseau and the French writers; but his enthusiasm remained 
theoretic; when he saw the French Revolution in its beginnings 
he met it with a complete lack of comprehension. He came to the 
conclusion that “all violent convulsions are pernicious. We wish 
to abandon ourselves to the power of Providence; it certainly has 
its plan; the hearts of the rulers are in its hands — and that is 
enough.” He believed order was sacrosanct even in its most casual 
defects. Under the immediate impression of the French Revolu- 
tion he wished to conhne all daring theories of the mind within 
the covers of books, though he admired them. Ten years later 
(1802) Karaiiizin, editing the Vyestnik Evropy (Messenger of 
Europe), again propagated liberal ideas. But again ten years later, 
in the memorandum on Old and New Russia, he proclaimed liberal 
reforms pernicious, and nothing necessary but autocracy and the 
(legendary) old virtue. “Has the name ‘Russian’ still for us the 
inscrutable force which it formerly had? Our ancestors [before 
Peter] remained, even if they adopted many advantages of foreign 
customs, always of the opinion that the Orthodox Russian is the 
most perfect citizen on earth and Holy Russia the first state. May 
one call that an error; yet how it promoted the love of the father- 
land and its moral strength! Now, however, after more than a 
century of foreign education, . . . we call all the Europeans 
brothers, whom we formerly called infidels; I ask, For whom will 
it be easier to subdue Russia, for infidels or brothers? . . . Peter 
is responsible for it.” 

Eighteenth century Russia began with Peter the Great; it ended 
with Alexander, who lilte Karamzin vacillated betw^een liberal re- 
forms and qiiietist reaction, and ended in lethargy and ascetic 
mysticism. The problem of Russia, posited by Peter, was not solved 
in the eighteenth cenuiry: the discrepancy between the ideals and 
the reality grew, and with it the gulf between government and 
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society. Wiiilc in England ideals and reality, government and 
society blended more intimately than anywhere else, in Russia they 
were wider apart than in any European country. Eighteenth cen- 
tury Russia left to the nineteentli century the solving of tin’s prob- 
lem. It was not solved: Russia remained an eighteenth century state, 
whose problematic existence put before the Russian intelligentsia 
the eternal question about the meaning of Russian life and rela- 
tions with Europe. The moral and social crisis of eighteenth cen- 
tury Europe was prolonged in Russia to the outbreak of the 
Russian Revolution, which undertook to resolve Russia’s crisis as 
the French Revolution had resolved the European crisis. In the 
historical conditions of Russia this transformation could not be 
brought about in the Western forms of freedom and legal rights, 
but in the Petrinian arbitrary form of the autocracy’s struggle with 
the inertia of people and tradition. 

15 

Thus all Europe at the end of the eighteenth century passed 
through a deep crisis, a search for regeneration, for better founda- 
tions of social life, for new concepts of public and private morality. 
The crisis had been resolved before then among the English people, 
both in Great Britain and in America: this gave them their unique 
strength and their exemplary rank. On the continent of Europe the 
crisis was much more pronounced in the West than in the East, 
where the new spirit penetrated only slowly and against great 
resistance; what was a broad movement in the West touched only 
a few isolated minds in the East; yet everywhere it was soon to 
usher in a complete transformation: for the whole continent the 
French Revolution was a turning point. The Revolution happened 
in France, as Tocqueville has shown, for the very reason that 
France was the most progressive country on the continent, that 
the old institutions and abuses were weakest there, while the right 
to change them was felt more strongly than anywhere else. France 
set the pace for the whole continent. Through it the nations 
gained consciousness of themselves, as the French nation had done. 
But there was a difference; French nationalism u''as born (as Eng- 
lish and American had before it) in a wave of generous enthusiasm 
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for the cause of mankind; the opposing nationalisms lacked this 
initial inspiration of a disinterested humanitarianism— from the be- 
ginning they Avere directed to laudable but narrower goals, sell- 
centered end antagonistic.'"' Yet through the French Revolution 
they too became transformed. Before the Revolution there had 
been states and governments, after it there emerged nations and 
peoples. The new authorities were infinitely stronger “lan the 
old governments, for they were rooted in the nation and filled 
with a new morality. Old Europe (outside England) foundered 
before the French Revolution, because it did not understand the 
transformation it had wrought in France; Napoleon failed for the 
very same reason, because he did not understand the new forces 
aroused by the French Revolution abroad— he still thought of the 
old Europe, while Europe had entered, thanks to the Revolution 
and to him, a new age, the age of nationalism, the regeneration 
prepared by the crisis of the eighteenth century. 

In this second and greater Renaissance the new universal ideas 
were interpreted and remolded in the various countries according 
to their social structure, their cultural traditions, and their level ot 
civilization. As it had been Avith the message brought by the Renais- 
sance and Reformation, the ncAV message, fundamentally one, 
could realize itself only among the conditions created by the past 
and differing from country to country. The spirit moves east y 
across the frontiers erected by the past; but it is resisted by that 
force of continuity and inertia, which human passions and tlie 
nature of things have built up for centuries and are continually 
rebuilding. The French Revolution carried over Europe, and even 
to Latin America and the Near East, its one message of liberty and 
human dignity; but, except for the rare generous moments when 
the spirit moved them almost irresistibly, it did not unite peoples. 
Ill the long run it was everywhere integrated into ppt patterns, 
separating and forming the nations more than ever into di.stmct 
corporate personalities, not only politically, but down to the very 
siibLnce of their life, in their innermost dreams and in the ideas 
which propelled them to action. Thus the gulf between nations 
grew in the age of nationalism. The development of their character 
tnd the course of their conflicts in the nineteenth and twentieth 
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centuries were foreshadowed by the conditions of the eighteenth 
century under whicli they received the seeds of nationalism. At 
that time the nations began to grow conscious of themselves and of 
their political and cultural ideals. In the age of nationalism this 
consciousness, penetrating through the channels of education and 
literacy into the masses, becomes one of the decisive factors of 

Two main concepts of nation and fatherland emerged in the 
intertwining of influences and conditions; conflicting and fusing, 
they became embodied in currents of thought in all nations and, 
to a varying degree, m entire nations. The one was basically a 
rational and universal concept of political liberty and the rights 
. of man, looking towards the city of the future. In it the secularized 
Stoic-Christian tradition lived on: in England, in its Protestant 
form; in France, in its Catholic form. It found its chief support in 
the political and economic strength of the educated middle classes 
and, with a shift of emphasis, in the social-democratically organized 
labor movements. The other was basically founded on history, on 
monuments and graveyards, even harking back to the mysteries of 
ancient times and of tribal solidarity. It stressed the past, the 
diversity and self-sufficiency of nations. It found its support, above 
all, among the aristocracy and the masses. These two concepts of 
nationalism are the poles around which the new age with its in- 
numerable shadings and transitions will revolve; from them it draws 
the pathos and the promises which move the hearts of men and 
masses as did in preceding ages the expectations of heavenly bliss 
and of redemption. These religious concepts were also interpreted 
in a twofold sense, one more narrow and ritualistic, bound up 
with the survival of ancient lore and myth, the other soaring to 
the free heights and wide horizons of a universal message proclaim- 
ing man as the image of God. In the new age nationalism, taking 
the place of religion, is as diversified in its manifestations and 
aspirations, in its form and even its substance as religion itself. Yet 
in all its diversities it fulfills one great task — giving meaning to 
man’s life and justifying his noble and ignoble passions before him- 
self and history, lifting him above the loneliness and futilities of 
his days, and endowing the order and power of government, with- 
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out which no society can exist, with the majesty of true authority, 

The nineteenth century was in many ways infinitely superior to 
any preceding age. The eighteenth century still had been an age 
of savage wars and unscrupulous diplomacy, to a degree unbeliev- 
able to nineteenth century minds. True, the eighteenth century 
was more enlightened and refined than the seventeenth; yet every- 
where the corruption, political and individual, was stupendous, 
unashamed, and universal. Wars and diplomacy in the nineteenth 
century not only gained in depth; whereas previously they had 
been the affairs of courts and governments, in which and from 
which the people suffered only as passive objects, they became now 
the concern of nations, in which the people actively participated, 
and though they continued to suffer, found also a source of in- 
spiration and of self-realization. But they underwent also an un- 
precedented refinement; for the age of nationalism brought to 
private and public life a new morality and dignity. Even the Holy 
Alliance, though ostensibly directed against the new age, reflected 
it as the Counter Reformation reflected the new morality of the 
Reformation. In the preceding centuries venality and , coarseness 
had been universal, and life and dignity had meant as little as 
permanency of government. The Holy Alliance was no longer the 
old Europe; it not only proclaimed a new respect for moral princi- 
ples and for the dignity of royalty — it practiced it to an unprece- 
dented degree. A new feeling for peace and order prevailed, the 
old-regime principle of legitimacy became more than an object of 
cynicism and of ruthless self-interest. In all European states a new 
sense of responsibility and a more intimate cohesion developed; and 
through the French revolutionary wars and especially through 
British imperialism this process of regeneration and moral educa- 
tion spread to distant continents, carrying there a civic and even 
personal morality infinitely superior to anything known before, 
invigorating ancient races and awakening masses, downtrodden 
since time immemorial, for the first time to human life. 

This new morality expressed itself in the age of nationalism in 
the two concepts of nationality and liberty. They have seemed 
often almost inseparable. Yet they are different in origin and sub- 
stance, in effect and duration. In the word “liberty” vibrates the 
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message which pervades all human history and makes it human: 
the promise of the dignity of man, of his rights as an individual, of 
his duties to Ids fellow men, a message dimly perceived from the 
very beginning, and growing in bread tli and depth, until it comes 
to fruition in seventeenth century England and dominates the 
philosophy of the eighteenth and the life of the nineteenth century 
in the Western world. Compared with it, nationalism is only a 
passing form of integration, beneficial and vitalizing, yet by its own 
exaggeration and dynamism easily destructive of human liberty. 
In the age of nationalism the nature of things and human passions, 
as always, use and shape the dominant tendencies of the period, but 
through them also the struggle of the ages for the emancipation of 
the human goes on, which began in Palestine and in Hellas. From 
Hebrew and Greek ideas the age of nationalism drew many of its 
initial and fundamental inspirations, but from Jerusalem and Athens 
shine also the eternal guiding stars which lift the age of nationalism 
above itself, pointing forward on the road to deeper liberty and 
to higher forms of integration. 
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1. Most historians arc agreed upon a modern origin of nationalism: “Nationalism 
is a child of the French Revolution” (G. P. Gooch, Studies in Modern History ^ 
London: Longmans, 1931, p. 217); “Nationalism is modern, very modern” 
(Carlton J. H, Hayes, Essays on Nationalism^ New York; Macmillan, 1926, 
p. z9 and passim). See also Halvdan Koht, “L’Esprit national et I’id^c de la 
souvcrainccc dii peuple,” in Bullethi of the International Committee of Histori- 
cal Sciences, vol. II, part II, pp. 217-2:4; Sydney Herbert, Nationality and Its 
Vroblems (London; Methuen, 1920); Waldemar Mitscherlich, Der Nationa- 
Ihnnis Westeuropas (Leipzig: C. L. Hirschfeid, 1920); Kurt Stavenhagen, 
Krhische Gdnge in die Volkstheorie (Abhandlungen dcr Herder Gcsellschafr 
und ties Herder Instituts, Band V), (Riga: Ernst Plates, 1936); H. A. L. Fisher, 
The Common Weal (London: Oxford University Press, 1924), p. 195; Fried- 
rich A'Icineckc, W elthiirgertum und N aiionalstaat, 3rd cd. (Aiunich: R. Olden- 
bourg, 1915), pp. 5 f.; James Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence 
(Oxford; (Clarendon Press, 1901), vol. I, p. 268. 

The concern with nationalism in old rimes is a product of the years, when 
national isni dominating all our thought makes us see nationalism ev’cry where. 
Prof, M, T. AValck-Czernccki (“Lc Role dc Ja national ire dans I’liistoire de 
I’antiquite," Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, vol. 
II, part II, pp. 303-320) upholds against Eduard Meyer — who believed that in 
ancient times only the Jews, the Iranians, and the Greeks had arrived at full 
development of nationality — that Greeks and Romans never developed a real 
nationalism, whereas Babylonians, Egyptians, and other Orientals developed a 
full-fledged nationalism. 

2. John Oaltesmjrli calls nationalism “what the vast majority of civilized people 
feel to be the most sacred and dominating inspiration in life,” and “the most 
pregnant fact of modern political evolution” {Race and Natio 72 ality\ An In- 
quiry into the Origin and Growth of Patriotism, New York; Stokes, 1919, pp. 
viii f.). His definition of nationalism is valid only for the period since the 
French Revolution. Then, and only then, did nationalism become the inspira- 
tion of “civilized people." We may even say that a people enters the orbit of 
“modern” civilization when it becomes imbued with the spirit of nationalism. 
The Chinese were civilized before they, in their vast majority, developed a 
national feeling in the twentieth century, when tlicy entered “modern” civiliza- 
tion. Nationalism is coextensive with “modern” civilization — not, of course, 
with civilization generally. 

3. Sec Ignaz Seipel, Natioti und Staat (Vienna; Braumiiller, 1916). Aristotle 
understood by state or fatherland something which could be felt easily as a 
reality in everyday concrete contacts. A state should consist of no fewer tlwn 
ten and no more than ten thousand inhabitants {Ethics, IX, 10, 3). The great 
barbarian empires were for him no real states {Politics, VII, 4), 

4. Robert Alichels {Der Patrhtismus: Prolegomena zu seiner soziologischen 
Analyse, Munich; Duncker & Humblot, 1929, p, 88) remarks that the Fernsten- 
liebe extends from patriotism to internationalism. “Denn Patriotismus und 
International ismus haben das Mcrkmal physischer KoiUaUdosigkcit der sie 
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Empfiiuleticlen 7 -u den Mitempfindendeft gcmeinsam.” Both arc the product of 
an Jiisrorical clercJopmcnc and of an indoctrination by education. The historical 
character of patriotism was well recognized by William Hazlitt (“On Patri- 
otism: A Fragment,” written Jan. 5, 1814, Collected Works, ed. A. R. Waller 
and Arnold Glover, London; Dent, 1902, vol. I, p. 67): “Patriotism, in modern 
times, and in great states, is and must be the creature of reason and reflection, 
rather than the offspring of physical or local atraclinient. . . , Patriocism is 
not, in a strict or exclusive sense, a natural or personal affection, but a law of 
our rational and moral nature, strengthened and determined by particular 
circumstances and associations, but not born of them, nor wholly nourished by 
them. It is not possible that we should have an individual attachment to sixteen 
millions of men, any more than to sixty millions. We cannot be hahhmlly 
attached to places we never saw and people we never heard of. Is not the 
name of Englishman a general term, as well as that of man? How many 
varieties does it not combine within it?” 

5. Letters Concer^j'mg the English Nation (London, 1773), Letter VIII, p. 55. 

6. Henry Aforley, English Writers (New York; Cassell, 1887), vol. I, p. ij J. AI. 
Robertson, The Evolutio?i of States: An Introduction to English Politics 
(London: AVacts, 1912), p, 285; Sir Francis Galton, Inquiries into Human 
Faculty and Its Development, (Everyman’.s Library, New York: Dutton, 1908), 
p. u8. Nationalism itself, the v'ill of forming, or belonging to, a nationality, 
acts as a factor in building a national character. That is clearly seen in the 
process of Americanization, of the immigrants adopting in the second or third 
generation entirely new attitudes and characters. Here as elsewhere in history 
and social life we find a constant mutual interaction of cause and effect, 
■psychology of nationalities was developed by Moritz Lazarus and Hcymann 
Steinth.al in the Zehschrift fur Vdlkcrpsycholog'ie mui Spracbwissensebaft 
(i860 If.) . They considered the group mind as-an integration of the individual 
minds functioning as a unit. Sec also Alfred Fouillc, Esqnhse pbychologique 
des peiiples europeens (Paris: Alcan, 1902); Wilhelm Wundt, Die Nationen 
mid ibre Pbilosophie (Leipzig: Kroner, 1913) (his ten volumes on Volker- 
psycbologie are rather a study on ethnography) ; Eduard AA-'ccbssler, Esprit mid 
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feld: Velhagen & Klasing, 1927); Michael Dcniiashkevich, The Natiotial Mind; 
English, French, German (New York: American Book Co., 1938)1 Elias 
Hurwicz, Die Seelen der Vdlker (Gotha; Perthes, 1920). 

7. AY. B. Pillsbury, The Psychology of NatiomlHy <rud Imernationalmn (New 
York: Appleton, 1919), p. 5. See on p. 267, “Nationality is an affair of the 
mind or spirit, not ... of physical relationship. The only way to decide 
whether an individual belongs to one nation rather than another is to ask him.” 

8. Sociological definitions view nationality primarily as a conflict group. See lAIax 
S}dvius Handmaii, “Tiie Sentiments of Nationalism,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, vol. XXXA^I, pp. 104-121, and Louis AA^irth, “Types of Nationalism,” 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. XLI, pp. 723'-737. A typology according 
to historical elements in C. J. H. Hayes, “Two Varieties of Nationalism, 
Original and Derived,” Proceedmgs of the Association of History Teachers of 
the Middle States a?td Maryland, No. XXAT (/ojS), pp. 71-835 and in my 
Revolutions atid Dictatorships ((Cambridge; Harvard Univ. Press, 1939), pp. 
68-82, and Not by Anns Alone (Flarvard Univ, Press, 1940), pp. 103-124. 

9. The word “nationality” is preferable to “nation,” as the latter term frequently 
denotes “state” in French and English. In the later Middle Ages the word 
“nation” often had no political content whatsoever. The Romans never desig- 
nated themselves as a 7iatio but as a populus. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries “nation” was opposed frequently to “people” (pettple). It indicated 
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the conscious and active part of the people, whereas “people" denoted the 
politically and socially more passive masses. In a similar way the word Volk 
tvas used in German, wliere Koinancicisnj witli its stress upon the irrational 
and subconscious brought about a curious revaluation. Nationalism brought 
the integration of the people into the nation, the awakening of the masses to 
political and social activism, The revolutions of tJic ciglitcenth century accom- 
plished In the West this integration of tlie people, and "nation" came generally 
to mean the whole political organization or state; this identification is often 
inapplicable to the more complex situation in Central and Eastern Europe. See 
Friedrich Julius Neumann, Volk mul 'Nation (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 
1888)5 Josef Pels, Begriff mid Wesen der Nation: Eine soziologhche Unter- 
sxicbxmg xmd Kritik (Miinster: Aschendorff, 1927); Heinz O. Ziegler, Die 
Vxoderne Nation: Bin Beitrag zm poUtischen Soziologie (Tubingen: iMohr, 
1931); FriedricJi Hertz, “Wesen und Werdeti der Nation," Nation zmd 
Nationalitdt (Jahrbxxcb fxir Soziologie, tst supplementary vol.), (Karlsruhe: 
G. Braun, 1917)5 Alfred Amonn, National gcfx'ihl xmd Siaatsgefuhl (Munich: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1915). 

10. The racial theory has found its strongest expression in Germany. Its triumph 
was foreseen by a French author U'lien he wrote, “Un mot resume cette 
retonibec incessante, dont la pensce allemandc ne pourra memo jamais avoir 
I’idec de sc liberer, un mot qui exprime tous les aspects dc cette impuissance 
cfcatricc, e’ese la Leiblichkeit, cette affirmation massive du corps et du terrescre, 
cette primaute dcs sens et dc I’energic musculaire, cette preference quand m£me 
pour la force qui se fait sentir, . . . Plus on mo ins, il [I’Allcmandl reduira la 
conception et la porcee des droits plus vastes a I'im.age et a la formulo des 
realites dont il profitc, ec, avee plus dc tenacitc quo Ics autres groupcs hu mains, 
continucra a sc figurer la nation d’apres le type naturel ct sensible dc la fainillc. 
Les liens du .sang seront sen Is pour iui compreliensible er, vrais ou faux, 
primeront tout. L’egoisme, inne dans tous les hommes ec dans toutes les 
reunions humaines, revetira chez rAiiemand comme dans les nations aileniandcs, 
uii aspect auguste, terrible, quasi-religleux.” Rene Johannet, Le principe des 
ixationalites, new ed. (Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1923), pp. 187 f. See 
also Eric A^ocgclin, "The Growth of the Race Idea,” Review of Politics, July, 
1940, pp. 283-317. 

11. The importance of language was stressed by Georg Schmidt-Rohr, Die Spracbe 
ah Bildnerin der Vdlker (Jena: Diedericlis, 1932). According to him the com- 
munity of language is the real national community. The second printing in 
1933 had the changed tide Miitterspracbe: Voni Atm der Spracbe bei der 
V olkswerdnng, and a foreword apologizing for a theory in contradiction with 
the then ruling racial theory, 

12. An example ot the insufficiency of objective characteristics for the determina- 
tion of one’s nationality, including language, iii C. A. iMacartney, National 
States and National Minorities (London: Oxford University Press, 1934)1 pp- 
8 f. See also Hans Rothfels, Ostramn, Prenssentnxn und Reiebsgedanke (Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1935), p. 193. Nationality in Eastern Europe “ist nicht nur eine 
Angelegenheit des Blutes, sondern dcs geschichtlich-kultiirellen Zusammen- 
hnngs.” 

13. Ernest Renan’s definition in his address Qu*est-ce qxCxme nation? (Paris: 
Calmann-Levy, 1882), p. 27, is famous: “Une nation est une grande solidarite 
coirstituee par le sentiment des sacrifices qu’on a faits ct de ceux qu’on est 
dispose a faire encore. Elle suppose un passe, elle se resume pourrant dans le 
present par un fait tangible: le consentiment, le desir claircment exprime de 
continuer ia vie commune. L’existencc d’une nation est un plebiscite de tous 
les jours." By this definition Renan supported the claim of the two lost prov- 
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mces to decide flieir allegiance of their own free will. The great importance 
which Renan himself attached to this speech can be seen from the preface to 
his Dhconrs et Conferences (Paris: Calmann-Levy, i 887 ): “Lc morccau^de ce 
volume auqvicl j’attache le plus crimportance, esc la conference Qu'est-ce 
qit’une nation? . . . C’cst ma profession de foi en ce c|ui touche ies choses 
huinaiiics, et, quand la civilisation moderne aura sombre par suite dc I’cqui- 
voque funeste de ecs mots: nation, natioiialitc, race, jc desire qu’on se souvienne 
de ces vingt pages la.” 

The German point of view was expressed equaliy authoritatively by Heinrich 
von Trcitschlce; “Who in the face of rliis duty to secure the peace of the 
world, still dares to raise the objection that tlie people of Alsace and Lorraine 
have no wish to belong to Germany? Before the sacred obligation of these 
great days, the theory of the right to self-government of every branch of the 
German race— that seductive battle-cry of expatriated demagogues — will be 
ignominiousiy routed. These provinces are ours by the right of the sword; 
and we will rule them in virtue of a higher right, in virtue of the right of the 
Gerniim nation to prevent die permanent estrangement irom the Gorman 
Empire of her lost children. We Germans, who know both Germany and 
France, know better what is for the good of the Alsatians than do those 
unhappy people themselves, who, in the perverse conditions of a French life, 
have been denied any true knowledge of modern Germany. We desire, even 
against their will, to restore them to tliemscives." (Passage from Zefm Jahre 
dcutscher Kanipfe, 3rd ed., Berlin, 1897, vol. I, pp, 326 f,, transl. in H. W. C. 
Davis, Political Thought of PL von Treitsebhe^ London; Constable, 1914, 
pp, Mof.) 

The screngtli of the Alsatian feeling for France even in 19(2 was acknowledged 
by as strong a German nationalist as Max Weber: “In solchen Erinnerungen 
ist der Grund zu suclien, warum der Elsasser sich a Is niche dcr deutsehen 
Nationalitat zugehbrig empfindcc; seine politischen Schicksale siiul zu lange 
in ausscrdcutschen Zusammenhangen vcrlaufcn, Seine Hdden .sincl H el den der 
fr.inz( 3 sischcn Geschichte. Wenn Ihnen dcr KasteUan dcs Kolmarcr iVluseuins 
zeigen will, was ilim von scinen Schiitzen besonders tcucr ist, so fiibi't er Sie 
von Griinewalds Altar fort in ciii Zimmer infr Trikolorcn, Pompier- und 
andei'en Hcimen, und solchen Erinnerungen scheinbar niclitigster Are aus 
eiiier Zeir, die ilim ein He]dcnzcir.ilter bedeiuet.” (V erimidhmgetj des 
Zavehe?! Deutsehen Sozio/ogej/tages, Tubingen; Mohr, 1913, p. 50.) 

14. On the character of the Swiss nationality, sec Johann Kaspar Blimtschli, “Die 
Schweizer Nationalitat,” in Gesainmelte kleine Sebriften (Ncirdlingcn: C. H. 
Beck, 1879), vol. 1 , pp. 114-131, Karl Hilty in his Vorlesungen fiber die PoUtik 
der Eidgenossenschaft (Bern; Fiala, 1875) stressed the fact chat nature, lan- 
guage, and blood separate the Swiss from one aiiotlier; what keeps them to- 
gether is a consciousness of forming a nationality far above blood and racial 
tics. “Die Eidgenossenschaft hat sich das hohe Ziel gesetzt, mit vcrschiodeneii 
Staminen durch wohltiitige Vermischung in eincm freicn Gemcinwe,scn cine 
neue cigene Nationalitat - . . zu bilden, die starker als der natiirliche Zug zur 
Stammesverwandscliaft diese vergessen machen soil.” 

15. “Nationality docs not consist necessarily in either language or religion or a 
common past, but in the will of a people, The expression of this will is 
generally made by a synthesis of some of the constitutive elements which we 
have just enumerated and sometimes all of them. However, nationality can 
very well e.xlst in the absence of several of them and can even be limired to a 
single element, the essential one: the will.” (Robert Michels, Notes sur les 
inoyens de constater la nationalite, The Hague: Martimis Nijhoff, 1917, p. i.) 
Similarly Arnold j. Toynbee says of nationality that “like all great forces in 
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human it is nothing material or mechanical, but a subjective psychological 
feeling^ hi living people. This feeling can be kindled by the pressure of one or 
several” factors, as a common country, language, or tradition (N atiovality and 
the War, London: Dent, 1915, p. 13.) Franz Oppenheimer puts it succinctly; 
“Wir miissen nicht aus dcr Nation das Nationalbewusstsein, sondern umgckehrc 
aus dem Nationalbewusstsein die Nation ableiten” (Syste7)i der Soziologie, Jena: 
Fischer, 1923* vol. I, a, p. 644; cf. Walter Sulzbach, “BegtifF und Wesen der 
Nation” in Die Dioskiiren, Alunich: Aleyer & Jessen, 1921, vol. II, p. r4o). 
A French scholar offers a similar definition: “En m6mc temps qu’un souvenir 
la nationalite cst im iddaU elle est une histoirc; mais elle esc aussi une prophetic, 
une prophetio creatrice, Ceci revlent A dire que la nationalite cst un fait de 
conscience collective, un vouloir-vivre collectif. Race, religion, langue, tous ces 
elements sont ou nc sont pas des facteurs de la nationalite suivant qu’ils entrenr 
ou n’entrent pas, a ce titre, dans la conscience collective.” (Henri Hauser, Le 
Principe des 77ationalith'. Ses orighies bhtoriques, Paris: Alcan, 1916, □, 7.) 
Some writers stress the fact that the wilt to form a nationality is not sufficient, 
especially in the case of very small groups. “Le vouloir-vivre collectif nc 
suffit pas, il faut aussi un pouvoir-vivre collectif” (Bernard Lavergne, Le 
Principe des nationalites et les guerres, Paris, Alcan, 1921, p, 29). 

The principle of nationality based upon national consciousness was stressed 
in the Italian Risorgimento. Count Terenzio iVIamiani Della Roverc made 
nationality the basis of human association in “DaH’ottima congregazione umana 
e del principio di Nazionalita,” printed as an appendix in his book D'wi miovo 
dirhto Enropeo (Turin, 1859). Pasqualc Stanislao Mancini, later foreign min- 
ister of Italy, pointed out in his inaugural address at the University of Turin 
in ifisr, “Della Nazionalita come fondameuto del diritto dclle genti,” that race, 
language, customs, and past history are nothing but inert matter into which 
only national consciousness (conoscenza della nazionalita) breathes life. Nation- 
ality is for him collective liberty and therefore “sacred and divine as liberty 
itself.” 

16. Israel Zangwill, The Prmciple of ISJationalities (London; Watts, igiy), p. 39. 
Max Weber defines (he. cit.) nationality as “a common bond of sentiment 
whose adequate expression would be a state of its own, and which therefore 
normally tends to give birth to such a state.” See also Alfred E. Zimmern, 
Natiofiality and Government, and Other War-Time Essays (London: Chatto 
& Windus, 1918), p. 52. 

17. Hans Delbriick (Regierung wid Volkswille, Berlin: Georg Stilke, 1914, pp, 3 f.) 
points out that in deiitsches Volk we have to deal “nicht mit eincm von der 
Natur gegebenen, sondern mit einem durcli den Lauf der Geschichte geschaf- 
fenen Gebilde.” 

18. Sydney Herbert, Nationality and Its Proble?>ts, p. 161. Lord Acton sounded an 
early warning against political nationalism in The History of Freedom and 
Other Essays (London: Macmillan, 1907), pp. 270-300. From the economic 
point of view see Edward Batten, Natio??a}isM, Politics, and Economics (Lon- 
don; King, 1929); Waldemar Mitscherlich, N ationalstaat wid N ationahotrt- 
sebaft imd ibre 'Zukimft (Leipzig: C. L. Hirschfeld, 191 fi). Lord Acton’s plea 
for multinational states was taken up by Karl Renner, Das Selbstbestmnnungs- 
reebt der Nationen in besotiderer Anivejtdung auf Oesterreich, vol. I, N ation 
mtd Staat (Vienna; Franz Dcuticke, 1918), p. 29. 

19. Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Scietice of Sociol- 
ogy, 2nd ed. (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1924), p, 931- 
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1. Probably the Japanese liacl a similar sentiment of being a chosen race. Never- 
theless the position of the dynasty made tlie Japanese attitude differ sharply 
from Hebrew and Greek national sentiment; and, of course, Jap.an tvas of no 
importance in the formation of modern nationalism, But this Japanese attitude 
may explain the fact that the Japanese were the first nation outside the Judeo- 
Greeli tradition successfully to adopt modern nationalism. 

2. Karl Joel, Gescb'tchte der Ant'iken fh'dosQphie (Tiibingen; J, C. B. Afohr, 
192 1), vol, I, p. 88. Joel’s characterization puts too much emphasis on geog- 
raphy; rivers trickle away amongst the stones in most of the Mediterranean 
countries. J. Huizinga, Tiew Stiidim (Haarlem: I-I. D. Tjcenk Willink & 2 oon, 
1926), p. 85, claimed a similar visual-nilndedncss for the Ducch; “Ortze na- 
tionalc culcuur is van de vroegste tijdcj) af, dar cr zoo jets als cen Neder- 
laiidschc uationaliteit begint op te komen, gckenmerkt door dat overwegen 
van het visucclc. Door cen maximum van gezichts-fantazic eii cen minimum 
van gedachten-fantazie: iict denken in gcziciusvoorstcllingcn. Hebt ge Ruus- 
brocc wel ecus n.asc Hcinridi Suso gclcgd.^ Bij den Duitsclier .smelt cn smacht 
cn zingt allcs in duistcrc diepten van innigheid; hi) den Nederlander is alles 
smlend, blinkend, tcnslotte vcrblindend licht, licht, licht.” 

3. Contemporary Jewish philosophers emphasize the basic importance of time. 
Bergson lias made time die veldcle of his world conception. Sec my Die 
politisebe Idee dcs judentuius (Munich; Meyer & jessen, 1924), p, 14. 

4. Cf. Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertmus^ 2nd cd. (Stuttgart; Cotta, 1907), 
vol, I, part I, p. 225. 

S'. Even today ortliodox Jews celebrate the Passover as if they in their gencradan 
liad been delivered froin Egypt, as if national history were alive acros.s thou- 
sands of years in the present. One is reminded of the fragment by Novalis: 
“Wir tragen die Lasten unscrer Vatcr, wie wir ihr Guccs cmpfaiigen habeil, 
und so Icben die Afenschen in der Tat in der ganzen Vergangcnhcic und 
Zukunft und nirgends weniger als in der Gcgenwait” {Werke, ed. Hermann 
Friedcmann, III, 191). 

6. Deuteronomy 14;!, reads in the authorized King James Version, “above all tlie 
nations”~diffcrent from the PIcbrew {viikol)., which docs not say “above ail 
the nations" but “out of all die nations.” 

7. “Is not this the fast 1 choose — to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the 
knots of the yoke, to let the oppressed go free, and every yoke to snap? Is it 
not to share your bread with the hungry, and the homeless poor to bring 
home; wlien you see die naked, to cover him, and to hide not yourself from 
your own flesh and blood?” Isaiah 58:6-7 (transl, Alexander R. Gordon, The 
Old TestaJimit, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927). 

8. Josephus, Ant, IV, 8:5 'ycip eU kvlI rb ‘E/Spa^wi' 'yivoi iv, 

0, j. fM. Powis Smith chose as chapter heading for Amos 3:1-8 die words “The 
C^ategorica] Imperative” (The Old Tesimnetn., Chicago; Univ. of Cliicago Press, 
1927, p. 1342). Verses 3-6 express with remarkable tenseness the idea that 
nature and humanity are subject to the same divine law. God is the cause and 
Source of all phenomena. A new unity is sec: one God, one world, one history. 

SS4 
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At the same time world and history have not only a common source, but 
also a purpose, a goal. 

10. The task of the Propliets was national. Sec Henry J. Cadbury, Natioml Ideals 
hi the Old Testament (Mew York: Scribner, f92o), and TVolf Wilhelm Graf 
Bauciissin, “Nationalismus und Universalismus,” rrenssische ]akrbiicher, vol. 
CLIII (ipjs)? pp- 385-399. But they discovered man freed from all ties of clan 
or group and confronted in Ids individuality witli God. And man was not 
confined to Ismel. Ancient Hebrew niytliology treced the descent of Israel 
and of all nations from a common ancestor, from Adam and Eve, and again 
from No.ih, so chat in the veins of all mankind Bows the blood of a common 
father and mother. In the story of tlic Creation all nature conspires towards 
this end and places the imprimatur of its unity on man. 

The unity of man was stressed even in a more explicit way later in the Talmud 
when Judaism had in the main narrowed down to a strictly nationalistic atti- 
tude. The Talmud relates that Rabbi Mcir was in the habit of saying, “TSic 
dust from which the first man was formed was gathered from the entire 
earth.” But Man was not only formed from the dust of all the lands of the 
earth; he has been formed in the image of God. Tins belief carried within 
it a potential significance which consdeuted tire pivotal point of all political 
and social ethics. Alan became the fellow of man, his neighbor. The command 
in Leviticus 19:18, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” referred probably only 
to the fellow citizen. (On the pro[>lcrn of the alien, see Alfred Bcitholct, Die 
Ste/hmg der Israelhen tiiid der jnden zu den Freviden [Freiburg i. B.: Mohr, 
1896].) However, when Hiliel summed up the chief principle of the Law of 
Moses for a non-Jew in the words, “Wliat is hateful to you do not do unto 
your neighbor,” the shortest formulation of the categoric imperative and the 
basis of all social ethics, he clearly understood by “neighbor” man in general, 
not the fellow citizen alone, 

In the Talmudic period the idea of the unity and equality of the human race 
was frequently emphasized. One of the most significant sayings is, “For the 
sake of peace among creatures, the descent of all men is traced back to one 
individual so that one may not say to his neighbor, My father is greater than 
yours. A man stamps a hundred coins with the same design and they arc all 
alike; but God stamps all men with the mask of tlic first man, and yet not 
one resembles the other. Therefore everyone can say, For my sake t!ie world 
is created.” This consideration also holds true of an enemy. It is related that 
on the day on whicli the Egyptians who pursued the Hebrews into tlie Red 
Sea were drowned the angels of God wished to burst into a triumphant song. 
But God rebuked them: “The work of My hands is being destroyed and you 
wish to sing before me! ” In the same spirit, the Jewish liturgy omits the great 
song of praise, otherwise recited daily, on the day on which according to tra- 
dition the Egyptians were drowned, (Sanhedrin 59b, cf, Magill lob, Zohar I, 
57b.) 

ir. Marx transferred this task of being the instrument for the fulfillment of the 
destinies of mankind from a nation to a class. The concept of proletarian revo- 
lution owes much of its driving force to Messianism in a secularized form. 
But Messianism has especially influenced nationalism, where the nation as a 
corporate Messiah replaced the personal Messiah, to bring about a new order 
of things. The nationality transcends thus the limits of a political or social con- 
cept; it becomes a holy body sanctified by God; and nationalism becomes a 
religious duty full of responsibility towards world history and the redemption 
of mankind. National Messianism often becomes the cradle of an unbridled 
imperialism. 
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12. George Foot Moore, Jiidaiwi in the First Cctittiries of the Christian Urn 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1927), vol. II, p. 3 t 9 - 

13. AJartbew 5 ;j7-j 9 (transl. Ec)g,ir ). Goodspeed, The New Tostnwent, Cliicago; 
University of Chicago Press, 1923): “Do not suppose that I have come to do 
away with the Law or the Prophets, I have not come to do away with them 
but to enforce them. For I teli you, as long as heaven and earth endure, not one 
dotting of an i or crossing of a t will be dropped from tlic Law until it is 
all observed. Anyone, therefore, who weakens one of the slightest of these 
commands, and teaches others to do so, will be ranked lowest in the Kingdom 
of Heaven; but anyone who observes t!;cm and teaches others to do so will 
be ranked high i?i the Kingdom of Heaven," 

14. The words of John the Baptist in Matthew 3:9 are no proof to the contrary. 
They illustrate in the prophetic tradition the omnipotence of God and the 
wickedness of the Jews, but not the abolition of the distinction between Jew 
and Gentile, 

15. Sec Julius juthner, Hellenen iind Barbaren (Leipzig: Dieterich, 1923), p. 5. 
The characterization of Barbarians as animals, while only the Greeks were 
considered real human beings, is so frequent in Greek literature that Juthner 
(op. cit., p. 7, and note 30, p. >28) .speaks of jc as a current commonplace 
(gelaufiger Qeineinphtz) ; it is found several times in Aristotle’s Ethics, 

16. Republic, cransl. Paul Shorey (Loeb Classical Library), Vol. I, p, 497. 

17. "Second only to the war which wc carry on in alliance svitn all mankind 
against tlie savagery of the beasts, that war is the most necessary and the most 
righteous which we wage in alliance with the Hellenes against the barbarians, 
who are by nature our foes and are eternally plotting against us" Isocrates 
iPitnatbenaicus, XII, 163), transl. George Norlin, Locb Classical Library, vol. 
II, p. 475. “The Aecolkns, the Ac,irii.inians, tlic iVrac'cdonicin.s, men of the same 
speech, are united or disunited by trivial causes that arise from time to time; 
with aliens, with barbarians, all Greeks wage and will wage eternal war [cum 
aligcniis, cum barbaris acternum omnibus Graecis bclluiu cst eritquel; for 
they are enemies by the will of nature, which is eternal, and not from reasons 
that change from day to day.” Livy, Bk. XXXI, 29, is-16, transl. Evan T. Sage, 
Loeb Classical Library, vol. IX, p. 87. 

18. Aristotle, Politics, transl, B. Jowetc, Bk. I, v, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1885), 
p, 7- Aristotle wem: on ro explain that should Greeks become slaves, as hap- 
pened even in Greece, they u’cre slaves only by accident in a relative sense 
whereas Barbarians were slaves by nature, in an absolute sense. This contempt 
for the slave nature of the Barbarians is combined with a pride in Greek de- 
mocracy. Euripides says in Helen, 276, that all Barbarians except one are 
slaves, and Aristotle goes so far as to declare that they (the Barbarians) have 
by nature no gift of command (Politics, I, n52b). 

19. Politics, Bk. VII, vi, 1-13271), 

20. Of the Atlienian writers of the Peloponnesian IVar, Aristophanes professed, 
some Paiihellenic feeling, as when Lysistrata exclaims; 

And now, dear friends, I wish to chide you both, 

That ye, all of one blood, all brethren sprinkling 
The selfsame altar from the selfsame lever, 

At Pylae, Pytho, and Olympia, ay, 

And many others which ’twcrc long to name, 

That ye, Hellenes— while Barbarian foes 
Are looking on— fight and destroy Hellenes. 

(Lysistrato, i j 28 ct seq.) 
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But tliis is a rare exception at a time wlien all political emotions were domi- 
nated by love of tbe particular city-state and enmity to and often hatred of 
other Greek city-states. Wallace E. Caldwell points out in Hellenic Concep- 
tions of Peace (New York: Columbia University Press, 1919) that throughout 
Greek history “no real effort was made to bridge the gap of distrust and mis- 
understanding” between Greek states. “In all of their agreements the Greeks 
failed because they did not face and settle the basic problems of interstate re- 
lations. The only suggestion to establish a central organism was disregarded as 
foolish” (p. 139). “The national fanaticism of the countries of modern Europe 
is probably more tolerant of foreign influence than was the^ passionate patriot- 
ism of the little urban units with which the imperial policy of Athens and 
Sparta iiad to deal” (William Scott Ferguson, Greek hnperialhin [Boston: 
Houghton A'lifflin, 1913], p. s). In ancient Greece real nationalism was as 
rare and unavailing as real internationalism in Europe during the last hjilf- 
century. See Victor Martin, La vie internationals aa 7 is la Grece des ettes^ 
VI -IV. siecle av. /.-C. (Paris; Libralrie du rccucil Slrey, 1940)- On the effort 
of Demosthcnc.s to overcome in the fourth century this isolationism, sec Fred- 
erick H. Cramer, “Isolationism: A Case Histoiy,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas, Oct,, 1940, pp. 4S9-493i and in Foreign Affairs, Apr., 1941, pp- 5 ^5 50; 
see also Georges Clemenceau, Dernosthene (Paris: Plon, 1926) and v\ erner 
Jaeger, Demosthenes (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1938). 

21. Bk. VIII, 144‘ 1 1 • ’ i 

22. Iphigcnia then went on to speak the verses, already quoted, tliat n was right 
that Flcllcnes should rule Barbarians. Having heard her speech, Achilles praised 
her for her patriotism: 

Happy in thee is Hellas, thou in Hellas! 

Well saidst thou this, and worthily of our land. 

Euripides Upbigenia in Atilis, v. 1271-1275, 1397-1401, 1406-1407), transl. 
Arthur S. Way, Locb Classical Library, vol. I. On the national feeling in Eu- 
ripides, tee Ernest L. Hettick, A Sttidy in Aiicient Nationalisvi: The Testt- 
viony of Euripides (Williamsport, Pa.: Bayard Press, 1933)- Euripides spealp 
in Troades, v. 458, of <5 4 >t \v Trarpls and asks in fragment 6: A yap Trarpya 
drSpl <t>l\r^pov See also Greek patriotism in the stirring verses m Aes- 
chylus, Tbe Persia7}s, v. 402-403. Cf. note 184 to Chapter VIII. , , , 

23. Victor Duruy, History of Greece and tbe Greek People, transl. M. M Ripley 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 1890), vol. II, sec. II, p. 390- 

24. W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilizcttioti, 2nd ed. (London: E. Arnold, 1930I1 

25. Isocrates {Panegyrietts, 23-23) > transl. George Norlin, Loeb Classical Library, 
vol. I p. 133: “For it is admitted that our city is the oldest and greatest in the 
world and in the eyes of all men the most renowned. But noble as is the 
foundation of our claim, the following grounds give us even a clearer tit e to 
distinction: for we did not become dwellers in this land by driving others out 
of it, nor by finding it uninhabited, nor by coming together here a motley 
horde composed of many races; but we are of a lineage so noble and so pure 
that throughout our history we have continued in possession of the very land 
which gave us birth, since we are sprung from its very soil and are able to 
address our city by the very names which wc apply to our nearest kin; for 
we alone of all the Hellenes have the right to call our city at once nurse and 
fatherland and mother." 

26. History of tbe Pelopo7i}}esian War, Bk. II, xxxvi, i. 
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27. Cf. Ernst Curtins, History of Greece, transL A. W. Ward (New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, 1874), _Vol. PP- 539-S42« 

28. See, on the new racial interpretation of ancient history in Germany, F. Geyer, 
Rctsse, Volk imd Stoat bn AlterUivi (Neuc Wege zutii Gcscliiclitsunterricht, 
\^ol. Ill, Leipzig; Tcubner, 1936). But it is important to remember the words 
of Eduard Meyer, Geschiebte des Altertnms, 2nd cd., vol, I, part I (Stuttgart! 
Cotra, 1907), }). 75 f.: “Das glciche gilt von der Rasse: aiich sic ist cin durebaus 
moderncr Bcgri/f. VVenn atich die Unterscliiede der kdrperliclien Bildiing Utid 
vor allem der Elautfarbc immer sinnfallig waren, so liabcn sic docli auf das 
^^crhaltcn der Vdlkcr zu einander gar keinen Einfluss ausgcubr, es sei denn, 
dass so scliarfe Gegensatze nicUt nur der iiusscren Erscheinung, sondern vor 
allem der Kukurfahigkeit und Denkweisc auf einander sticssen, wic Europaer 
und Neger. Audi hler hat erst unsere Zeit deni ansscren GegensaK cine innere 
Bedcutung beigelcgt, inid manchc ins Absurde iibcrspanntc Tbeoricn haben 
dem Rassenfaktor einc Bedcutung zugeschrieben, die ihm niemais zugekommen 
ist und aller gescluchtlichcn Erfalirung ins Gesicht schlagt,” 

The slaves, who were mostly Barbarians, were prohibited by law from hav- 
ing homosexual relations and from athletic games, both of which were re- 
served for freemen, See Plutarch, Moralia, 11, 152 D (transl. Frank Cole Babbitt, 
Loeb Classical Libraiy, p. 383). Another quotation from Plutarch points to the 
fact that Barbarians pollute the altars and temples of the Greek gods. See Life 
of Aristides, XX, 4, transl. B. Perrin (New York: Macmillan, 1914), vol. II, 
m 277. 

29. Transl. J. H. Frere In Readings in Greek History, ed. Ida C. Thallon (New 
York: Ginn & Co., 1914), p. 323. 

30. Euripides f Andromache, v. 445-453), transl. Arthur S. Way, vol. II, p. 451. 

3!. Andromache, v. 724-726. 

32. History of the Peloponnesian War, Blc. V. 

33. Otto Apelt in the Introduction to his translation, Platons Staat, 5th cd, (Leip- 
zig: Felix iVleincr, 1920), p. xvii. In some ways Plato, like Rousseau, can be 
quoted for containing certain germs of the idea of the organic state and at the 
same time of the totalitarian state. He compared the state to a man, KaO^wep 
epn &v 0 poji 7 o(i (Laavs, VIJI, 828d), and spoke of the dose coliesion and love 
community within the city-state; iroXts eavrjj (Laavs, III, 701 d), and 
ri 0(\oi' Kttl t 6 Kotpir Ir rf/ 7r6\ei (Law, III, 697c). Similarly Aristotle in Poli- 
tics, V, 1, 2, 1337a, declared that the citizen did not belong to himself, he 
belonged to the state, for everyone was a part of the state: apa Se oiiS^ 

avriy avroo nya elrat twp ToXirtSy, tlXXo irhyras rijs TtiSXfwf; }^ 6 pit>v 
7«/) sKairros T^s TToAews. In the Law, I, 634d, the Athenian praised the Spartan 
and Cretan constitutioas for containing a law according to which "none of 
the younger men is allowed to scrutinize the adequacies and inadequacies of 
the laws, but that all of them must insist unanimously and with one voice that 
everything Is well-ordered on account of the divine origin of the lawsj should 
one utter another opinion it should not be tolerated.” 

34. W. W. Tarn, “Alexander the Great and the Unit)'’ of Mankind,” Raleigh 
Lecture on History, British Academy Proceedings, XfX (London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1933), p. 4: “It may be possible to find, in the fifth centiuy or earlier, 
an occasional phrase which looks like a groping after something better than 
the hard-and'fast division of Greeks and Barbarians; but this comes to very 
little and has no importance for history because anything like that was stran- 
gled by the idealist pliiJosopliies.” AjkI on p. 25, “the attraction of Sparta for 
Greek philosophers is one of our sharpest reminders that even those philoso- 
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phcrs were part of a civilization which had slavery in its blood and could 

hardly imagine anything else.” n • ti 

Max Muhl, Die a'ntike Meiischbehsidee in ibrer gescbicbfhcben ttitwiCKiung 
(Leipzig: Dicterich, 1928), and Hugh Harris in “The Greek Origins of t ie 
Idea of Greek Cosmopolitanism,” International Journal of Ethics, aaa\ 111, 
i-io (Oct,, 1927), use isolated instances to antedate the humanitarian feeling 
in Greece before the end of the fourth century ii.c. The famous saying by 
Euripides, prcseiwcd to us in fragment 1047,^ that “the ydiolc expanse of air 
is open to the eagle’s flight, and every land is native soil to the noble 
docs not, as Tarn points out on pp, 28 f,, “assert the unity of mankind, but 
only that a noble man can range the world as an eagle 

knew that an eagle has a permanent home-rock.” See also Julius Juthner, riet- 
lenen und Uarbaren, p. 20. 

Julius Juthner, op. cit., p. 25, relates a story which was told in antiquity about 
Socrates, Plato, and otlier men, and which therefore is characteristic or the 
general opinion of the time. The story repeated in every instance that the 
Greek sage praised and thanked Fate that he was born a man ami not an 
animal, a he-man and not a woman, a Greek and_ not a Barbarian. According 
to Juthner, the story had its origin in the Peripatetic School founded by 
Aristotle. 

See also Aubrey Oilier, Race Mixture Among the Greeks Before Alexander 
(Urbana; University of Illinois Press, 1937); Jaeger, Dcr Frtedc_ von 

)62-i: Bin Bcitrag mr Geschiebte der patibellenistischen Bc'ivcgimg mi 4- 
labrbundert (Stuttgart: W. Kohlharnmer, 1930)- , . . c 

25. VV. W. Tarn, op. cit., p. 26, thinks that Alexander “was the pioneer of one of 
tltc supreme revolutions in the world’s outlook, the first man known to us 
who contemplated . . . the unitv of mankind.” Only today, with the progress 
of excavations in more distant parts of the ancient world, \ve can verify die 
claims of Alexander to the creation of an oecw/iene. See the note on p. 43. bee 
also Pierre Jouquet, Macedonian hnperialhvi and the Hellcmsvi of the East 

(London: Kogan Paul, 1928). ■ 1 t -u » 

36. Isocrates {To Pbilip, 154). transl. George Norhn, Loeb Classical Library, vol. 

37. Ulnch^Wilcken, Alexander the Great, transl. G. C. Richards (London: Chatto 

and Windus, 1931), P' 147 - ..r .. t i • 1 t 

38. Isocrates {ranegyriciis, 50), transl. George Norhn, Loeb Classical Library, 

Vol. I, p. 149 ' 

29. Hellcnen nnd Barharen, pp. 34-36- . , , -l ,.„i i\7 

40. Plutarch, Moralia, transl. Frank Cole Babbitt, Loeb Classical Library, ol. , 
PP 397-399 (Dc Fortuna Alexandri, I, 6 , 319B, C). Alexander is praised as 
a‘my great philosopher (cf. 3^80 and 330D). There (p. 405) it is said 
that “that part of the world which has not looked upon Alexander, has re- 
maned without sunlight.” In his Life of Alexander, XXVII. 6 (Parallel Lives, 
Loeb Classical Library, vol. VII, p. 306), Plutarch quotes Alexander at Ammon 
as saying that God was indeed a common father of «11 men 
Koipbl iraripa rhv Oe6i>). According to Arrian, VII, xi, 6, Macedo- 

nians brought their grievance to Alexander that the Persians we e called 
Alexander’s^kinsmeii and allowed to kiss him, whereas no Macedonian had y 
tasted this privilege. Thereupon Alexander declared that he reprded all 
Macedonians as his kinsmen and would call them so henceforth. Cf, also Arrian, 
VII, ii, 9, and VII, iv, 8. ^ , -.t 

Strabo, in his Geography, Bk. I, iv, 9, reports that Eratosthenes, after with- 
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holding praise from those wlio divided all mankind into Greeks and Bar- 
barians and from those vdio advised Alexander to treat the Greeks as friends 
and the Barbarians as enemies, goes on to say that it would be better to make 
such distinctions according to good and baa qualities, as many of the Greeks 
are bad and many of the Barbarians are refined. This was the reason, as 
Eratosthenes thought, that Alexander disregarded his advisers and divided 
men only according to their abilities and education. 

41, On imperialism in antiquity see Franz Kampers, Alexander der Qrosse nvd 
die Idee des W ehimperhnns hi Prophetie und Sage (Freiburg i. B.: Herder, 
1901 — Studien titid Darstcllungcn aus dem Gcbiet dcr Gcschichte, hcraus- 
gegeben im Auftrage der Gorrcs-Gcsellschaft, Bd, I, Heft 2, 3), and his Vom 
IVerdegaiig der abeudlrndtscbeii Kaiser my stik (Leipzig: Teubner, 1924); 
Johannes Hasebroek, Der iniperialisthche Gcdanke im Altertum (Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammcr, 1926); H, Berve, “Die Verschmelzungspolicik Alexanders 
dcs Grossen," Klio, 31 (1938), pp. 135-168; U. Wiicken, “Die ietzten Plane 
Alexanders des Grossen,” Shznngsbericbte der Borlkier Akademie, 1937, 
XXIV. 

On the ecumenical idea of antiquity, see Julius Kaerst, Die antike Idee der 
Oekumene in ibrer politheben und kuhureUen Uedeutnng (Leipzig; B. G. 
Teubner, 1903), p. 18: “Das wahre Burgertum dcr Oekumene, so wie 
es tier philosophiscitcn Auffassung sicli darscellc, ist ciii itlcalhelletiisches 
Burgertum, nur des zufalligen, historischen Charakters cntklcidct. Das Ideal- 
liellenischc ist als solchcs zugleich das Kosmopolitischc, der Reprasentant des 
u’ahren A lenschentums. . . . Audi das urspriinglidi Nichtlidleni.sdic wird jetzr, 
indem cs als Allgemein-A'lenschlichcs gefasst wird, inncrlich dem Helletiischcn 
assimiliert; es wird unter dem BcgrilTe dcs Vernunftigen in die Sphare des 
Idealhellenischen hinaufgehobcn.” This Greek imiversalism was based upon a 
static concept of tlic world, not upon the dynamic historical progress and 
labor of mankind. This latter idea was developed by the Hebrew prophets, 
and accepted by Western humanity. The dynamic interpretation or univer- 
salism differentiates modern thought fundamentally from Greek thought. 
iMany years later, Kaerst returned to the discussion of the ecumenic idea, and 
in his W eltgescbichte: Antike und Deutsches Volkstmu (Leipzig; Theodor 
VVeicher, 1925), regarded Renaissance, Enlightenment, and especially French 
rational and ecumenic civilization as the heir to Greece. Germanism appeared 
to him as the antithesis of this AVestern world, Reformation and German 
idealistic philosophy as the n^ation of Renaissance and Enlighcenincnt; he 
proclaimed— as already in his iJas gescbicbtlicbe Wesen und Recht der deut- 
seben nationalen Idee (Munich: C. H, Beck, 1916)— the struggle against 
Western ideas of deinbcrac)^ and universal civilization a.S' Germany’s task. 
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1, William Linn Westermann in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Scie?}ces, vol. I, 
p. 36, See also Cliffoid H. Moore, “Decay of Nationalism Under the Roman 
Empire,” Avmican Philological Association, Transactions and Proceedings, 
vol, XLVn (r9f7), pp. 27-36; Herman Finke, “Blutsbindung und Staats- 
bewusstsein im Werden des Roinischen Volkes,” Morgen, vol. IV (Berlin, 
1929); pp. 556-566; George K. Strodach, “Pietas: Horace and Augustan Na- 
tionalism,” Classical Weekly, vol, XXIX (Mar., 1936), pp. 1 37-1 44; Eduard 
Norden, P, V ergiliiis Maro Ae?ie}s Buck VI erklart (Leipzig: Teubner, 1903). 

2, De Republica, bk. II, xix, 34. 

3, The Roman attitude toward the Greeks was a mixture of recognition of the 
Greek cultural superiority and of contempt for their political inferiority. 
Greek intellectual superiority was reflected in the Greek origin of all Latin 
words of higher learning like poeta, philosophia, grannuatica, rbetorica, bib- 
lio theca, architeemra, etc. Cicero, however, insisted upon the dignity of the 
Latin language: “Latinam linguam non modo inopem, ut vulgo putarent, sed 
locupletiorem ctiam esse quam Graecam.” 

The Romans objected to being included among the Barbarians, and preferred 
a tri-partition into Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians. Their patriotism centered 
upon the State, not upon the nationality. Joseph Vogt, Ciceros Glaube an Koin, 
(Whrzburgcr Studien zur Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 6 [Stuttgart: W. Kolil- 
hammer, 1935]), p. 100, says rightly of Cicero that “sein Staatsbegriff kannte 
Volk und Volkcr nicht als grundlegcnde Werte.” The Roman aristocracy 
traced its descent with pride from Aeneas of Troy, the son of Anchises and 
the Greek goddess Aphrodite. The Romans were prone to emphasize Greek 
moral inferiority. Even Cicero, who claimed that if there was ever any Roman 
not averse to the Greek race he was the man, said in his Defense of^ Ltichis 
Flaccus: “But a scrupulous regard to truth in giving their evidence is not a 
virtue that that nation has ever cultivated; they are utterly ignorant what is 
the meaning of that quality. . . . Where doe.s that e.vprcssion, ‘Give evidence 
for me, and I will give evidence for you,’ come from? Is it supposed to be a 
phrase of tlie Gauls, or of the Spaniards? It belongs wholly to the Greeks; 
so that even those who do not understand Greek know what form of expres- 
sion is used by the Greeks for this.” Cicero's Orations, transl. C. D. Yonge 
(London: Bell & Daldy, 1871), vol. II, p. 429. 


On hwnanitas see R. Reitzenstein, Werden und 'Wesen der Hwmmtat ini 
Altertuni (Strasbourg: Haitz, 1907); Thaddeus Zielinski, “Antikc Humanitat,” 
Neiie fahrbueber fiir KJassisches Alteriuvi, I (Leipzig: Teubner, 1898); Max 
Sclmcidewicz, Die antjke Hnmanitat (Berlin: Weidmann, 1897); Gaston 
Boissier, “A propos d’un mot latin,” Revue des deux niondes, Dec. 15, 1906, 
and Jan. 1, 1907. 

4. Tenney Frank, Roman Imperialism (New York: Macmillan, 1914), pp- 33<^^ 344* 
“The time of universal peace is near. Prove this a prosperous day, the three- 
nook’d world shall bear the olive freely.” Caesar in Shakespeare’s “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” Act IV, Scene VI. See also J. iM. C. Toynbee, “The Roman Empire 
and Modern Europe,” The Dtiblin Review, Jan., 1945. 

5. G. H. Oldfather in his InU-oductloii to Diodorus, Loeb Classical Library, 
vol. I, p. xii. 

6 . Outside this new unity the Jews remained culturally, the Germans culturally 
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and politically, Augustus ttied to expand Roman civilization cast of the Rhine. 
The defeat of Varus in the Teutoburg Forest in a.d, 9 confined tlie Roman 
Empire and ancient civilization definitely west of the Rhine and soutl\ of the 
Uvm which protected civilization against the possible inroads of the Barbarians 
of the North. 

Emil Schurcr, Geschichie dcs Jttdiscben Volkes hn Zehalter ]esu Christt, 4th 
ed. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909), vol. III, pp. i26f., discusses the anomalous situa- 
tion of the Jews in tlie Grcelc Diaspora, Tliey participated in the communal 
life as citizens with full rights; on the other hand, they kept their exclusivity 
strictly, and their peculiar ways of life, their inner autonomy and solidarity, 
and their religion which was in strict opposition to die other cults in the city. 
Ill ancient times the religious life formed an integral part of die political life 
of the city. The Jews, therefore, were accused of atheism (ntfeiirj;!) and of ex- 
clusivity or /Offarflpwjrla). From the beginning this seclusion at a time of 

growing interna tionalisfii anti jntci'course producctl a violent reaction in Greek 
and Roman literature. Tacitus (History^ V, s) said of them, “A pud ipsos fides 
obstinata, miscricordia in promptu, sed adversus omnes alios hostile odium.” 
Similar charges were first brought also against the Christians. “Flatred of the 
Empire and the Emperor, and uselessness from the economic standpoint — these 
Were standing charges against Christians, charges which the apologists were at 
great pains to controvert, ... As die Christians were almost alone among re- 
ligionists in being liable to this charge of enmity to the Empire, they were held 
responsible by the populace, as everybody knows, for any great calamities that 
Occurred.” Adolf I'oii Harn,ack, The Expum'w}} of Cbrht}n7}ity m the First 
Three Centuries, transl, James Moffat (New York: Putnam, 1905), vol. I, p. 342. 
On the attitude of the Jew.s towards the Gentiles, .sec die aiticle “Gcntilc.s,” 
Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol, V. On the position of tiic Jews in Flellcnism and 
the Roman Empire, see Felix Stahelin, Der Antiseniitisinus des Altertums in 
seiner Entstelmng mid Entwickluns (Basel: C. F. Leiidorff, 1905); Jean Juster, 
Les Jnifs dans I’ Empire Romahr. Lew condition jiiridiqiie, economiqite, et 
sociale, 1 vols. (Paris: P. Gcutliner, 1914)) and IVcnier Jaeger, “Greeks and 
Jews; The First Greek Records of Jowisli Religion and Civilization,” Journal 
of Iteligh?i, vol. XVIII, pp. 12^-143 (Apr., 7938). Alost illumHiating about 
Jeivish nationalism at the beginning of the Diaspora is Erwin R. Goodenough, 
The Politics of Philo Judaeus (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1938), Cf. Salo 
W. Baron, A Social and Rcligiom History of the Jews (New York; Columbia 
Univ, Press, 1937), vol. I, pp. 143-162. The texts concerning the Jews are 
edited by Theodore Reinach, Textes d’auteurs grecs et romains, relatif au 
Judaiswe, n'ujuV, traduits, et atmotes (Paris: Leroux, 1895). 

7. Cicero, De Legibus, Bk. I, vir, 23, transl. Clinton Walker Keyes, Locb Classical 
Library (De Re Fublica, De Legibus), pp. 321-323. See also Bk. I, xxiii, 60-61 
(pp. 365-367), and Bk, I, x, 30 (p. 329). “And indeed reason, which alone 
raises us above the level of the beasts and enables us to draw inferences, to 
prove and disprove, to discuss and solve problems, and to come to conclusions, 
IS certainl^'^ common to us all, and, though varying in what it learns, at least in 
the capacity to learn it is invariable.” 

8. Seneca, On Benefits, Bk. Ill, xxviii, i; Moral Essays, transl. John W. Basore, 
Loeb Classical Library, vol. Ill, p. 177; and Ad LuciUum Epistnlae Alorales, 
transl. Richard i\'l. Gummere, Loeb Classical Libr, iry, epistle XLIV, 3, vol, I, 
p, 288. See also epistle XCV, 52, and CII, 21-22, vol. II, pp. 91, 181. In epistle 
XCV, 33, he exclaimed, "Man, a sacred object to man, is now slaughtered for 
jest and sport.” 

9 « J?llny, The Natural History, Bk, HI, chap. 5 (6), 33, transl. John Bostock and 
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ethical attitude against the purely esthetic aristocratic ideal was emphasized by 
Nietzsche. See, for instance, The Genealogy of Essay i, section 7 

(The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche, ed. Dr. Oskar Levy, vol. XIII, 
pp. 30 f.). Although Nietzsche overlooked the etliicism of the Stoa which 
came entirely from non-jewish source.s and yet arrived at similar conclusions, 
he understood the ofifensc and challenge of tlie paradox of the Cross. On a 
different level and in a different way Sir J. G. Frazer, somewhat in the line 
of Gibbon, contrasted ancient and Christian civilization: “Greek and Roman 
society was built on the conception of the subordination of the individual to 
the community, of the citizen to the state; it set the safety of the common- 
wealth, a.s the supreme aim of conduct, above the safety of the individual 
whether in this world or in a world to come. Trained from infancy in this 
unselfish ideal, the citizens devoted their lives to the public service and were 
ready to lay tlicin down for the common good; or if they shrank, from the 
suprenie sacrifice, it never occurred to tliem that they acted otherwise than 
basely in preferring their personal existence to the interests of their country. 
All this was changed by the spread of Oriental religions which inculcated the 
communion of the soul with God and its eternal salvation as the only objects 
worth living for, objects in comparison witli which the prosperity and even 
the existence of the state sank into insignificance. The inevitable result of this 
selfish and immoral doctrine was to withdraw the devotee more and more 
from the public service, to concentrate his dioughts on his own spiritual emo- 
tions, and to breed in him a contempt for the present Ufe ... A general dis- 
integration of the body politic set in. The tics of the state and the family were 
loosened: t(;c structure of .society tended to resolve itself into its individual 
elements and thereby to relapse into barbarism; for civilisation is only possible 
through the active co-ope rat 1011 of the citizens and their willingness to subor- 
dinate their private interests to the common good. Men refused to defend 
their country and even to continue their kind. In their anxiety to save their 
own souls and the souls of others, they tvere content to leave the material 
world, which they identified with the principle of evil, to perish around them. 
This obsession lasted for a thousand years. The revival of Roman law, of the 
Aristotelian philosopiiy, of ancient art and literature at the close of the Middle 
Ages, marked the return of Europe to native ideals of life and conduct, to 
saner, manlier views of the world. The long halt in the march of civilisation 
was over. The tide of Oriental invasion had turned at last,” The Golden 
Bough, 3rd ed.. Part IV, “Adonis, Attis, Osiris" (London: Macmillan, 1914), 
vol. I, pp. 300-30/. Here Frazer co/ifoiinds liistorical stages of developmenc 
with racial and geographic factors. 

18. Eusebius, Op. cit,, IV, vii, n, vol, I, p. 319: “It was especially in this way that 
it came to pass that a blasphemous and wicked suspicion concerning us was 
spread among the heathen of those days, to the effect that we practised un- 
speakable incest with mothers and sisters and took part in wicked food.” 
KirsQpp Lake adds the footnote: “The reference is to the story which was at 
that time told by the heathens of the Christians and has since been told among 
Christians of the Jews that they kill and eat .small children.” 

19, The transfer also gave the Bislvop of Rome the opportunity of building up the 
power of the Pope. The more the Emperor in Constantinople became Hellen- 
ized, the more the Pope could claim to represent the Latinity of the original 
Roman Empire, See also O. Ehrcnberg, Ost und Westi Stndien ziir geschiebt- 
Uchen Probletnatik der Antike (Briinn: Rudolf Rohrer, 1935); Walter Nor- 
den. Das Fapsttum und Byzanz (Berlin: B. Bchr, 1903); Matthew Spinka, 
A tJistory of Christianity in the Balkans (Chicago: American Society of 
Church History, 1933 ) . 
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20. Although the Byzantine Empire became erhnojogically and iinguisricaHy a 
I-Icllenic state, it considered itself to the end the Roman state, and the official 
name for its citizens was “Rhomaioi,” which became also the name by which 
tlic Greeks later called themselves. The name of “Hellenes” teas reserved for 
the pagan Greeks of tltc past. Even in modern times the Greeks were called 
by the Turks and Arabs “Rumi" — a word still used by the Arabs today to desig- 
nate people of Greek Orthodox religion. The Western Romans were not 
called “Romans,” but “Italics” or “Latins,” 

In the sixth century the two Romes, the old and the new, were separated lin- 
guistically, Greek becoming more and more the language of the Byzantine 
Empire, while it disappeared entirely from Rome, although until the third 
century the Christians there had spoken Greek. This linguistic separation was 
soon followed by a political and religious one. But the fact that the Greeks 
finally accepted the name of their former conquerors as their own testifies to 
the strength of the survival of the Roman idea. Simultaneously with the first 
Latin renaissance under Charlemagne, a Greek humanistic renaissance began 
in Constantinople under Patriarcli Photios, which in its later development re- 
introduced into Greek writing the pure classical Attic and reestablished in its 
writings the original name and meaning of “Hellenes.” But in its national sense 
the name and its meaning were only revived by the modern Greek national 
movement. Characteristic was the answer given by Gcorgios Scliolarios, who 
under the name of Gennadios was the first Greek Orthodox Patriarch under 
Turkish rule; “Although I am a Hellene by language I would never call my- 
self a Hellene as I am not of the faith which once the Hellenes had. But I 
wish to be called according to my faith, and if somebody asks me what I am, 
I shall answer a Christian,” 

21. Augustine, De Civitate Dei^ transl, Marcus Dods, Bk. II, zi^ A Select Library 
of the Nicene and Post-Niceiie Fathers of the Christian Cbtn'ch (Buffalo: 
Christian Literature Co., 1877), vol. II, p, 36: “But accepting the more feasible 
definition of a republic, I grant there was a republic of a certain kind, and 
certainly much better administered by the more ancient Romans than by their 
modern representatives. But the fact is, true justice has no existence save in 
that republic whose founder and ruler is Christ, if at least any choose to call 
this a republic; and indeed we cannot deny that it is the people’s weal.” 

22. Augustine, op. cit., (Bk. XV, 2), p, 285. See also Bk. XIV, 28, De Qnalitate 
Duannn Civitatuin, Terrenae atqtie Caelestis, and Bk. XVIII, 54. 

23. Edgar Salin in The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. II, p. 314. Sec 
also Harold Fuchs, Augustin tmd der antike Frkdensgedanke (Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1926). 

24. Augustine, op. cit. (Bk. XIX, 17): “This heavenly city, while it sojourns on 
earth, calls citizens out of all nations, and gathers together a society of pil- 
grims of all languages, not scrupling about diversities in the manners, laws, 
and institutions whereby earthly peace is secured and maintained, but recog- 
nizing that, however various these are, they all tend to one and the same end 
of earthly peace, k therefore is so far from rescinding and abolishing these 
diversities, that it even preserves and adopts them, so long only as no hin- 
drance to the worship or the one supreme and true God is thus introduced.” 

25. Augustine, op. cit. (Bk, XIX, 15), p. 41 1; “• • . ut scilicet, si non possunt a 
doniinis liberi fieri, suam servitutem ipsi quodam inodo liberam faciant, non 
timore subdolo, sed fidcii dileettone serviendo, donee transeat iniquitas et 
evacuetur omnis principatus et porestas humana et sit Deus omnia in omnibus.” 

26. See generally Alfons Dopsch, W irtschaftliche und soziale Griu/dlageji der 
eiiropdischen Kulturent'wicklimg (Vienna: L. W. Seidel & Sohn, 1918), vol. I. 
For the existence of nationalism in the Middle Ages, see Karl Gottfried 
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Hugelmann, “A'littclakcilichcs uiid niodcriics iVationalitiitenproblem," Zeit~ 
schrift j ffr yolitik, vol. XIX (Berlin, 193^), pp. 734'-742; “StucHcn zum Recht 
dcr Narioiifllicatcn iin dcutsclien Alittelaltcr,” Historische Jabrln'icher der 
Gorrcs^esellschaft, vol. XLVII (1927), pp. 275 fB; and “Die dciitache Nation 
iiiul der tieutsche Nationnlstaar im AJitceJalrer,” Ihtd,^ vol. LI (193D, pp- 1-29, 
445-484. He bases nationality in tbe Aliddle Ages upon law, not upon lan- 
guage, It become.'; very dear from Jiis onoi e.vamplcs rliat n.at'ionalism, as un- 
de tstood at present, was absent in the Aliddle Ages. Alost of his examples are 
taken from Franz Guntrani Schulcheiss, Ciescbtcbtc des dciitscben Natiomil- 
gefuhU’s: Eine bistorisch-bsycbologische Dtvsteilung (Von der Urzeit bis zum 
Intcrrcgnuin. Munich: G. Franz, 1S93), vol. I. Other articles on nationalism in 
the Middle Ages include Albert Bcackmann, “Dcr mittelalterliclte Ursprung 
der Nationalscaatcn,” SHzimgshericbte dcr lierlhicr Akiidc7tiie, 1936, Phil.- 
Hist, Kl., Ahh. XlII, pp. 1:8-142; Joseph Deer, “Le sentiment national hong- 
rois an tnoyen age,” Nouvelle Rcviic de Elongrie (Budapest) Nov., 1936. 

Sec also G. G. Coulton, “Nationalism in the Middle Ages,” Cavibridge His- 
torical Joiirnaly vol. V (1935), no. i, pp. 15-40. To speak of “the ferocious 
nationalism of tbe Italian citv'-rcpublics” (p. 29} is misleading. Coulton gives 
two interesting examples of early nationalistic feeling in Britain. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, a Welshman living about 1200, wrote of the Englisli (O/renr, HI, 
27): “The English in their own land arc serfs to the Normans, and the vilest 
of serfs. In our own land [M'^alesl we liavc none but English as cowherds, 
shepherds, cobblers, carriers, mechanics, and dock-keepers, not to say scaven- 
gers of Ordure. ... In rhe German Empire whensoever any itian .secmedi to 
have committed some outrageous delinquency, whatever may be his nation, it 
is a vulgar proverb to say Intricuve Sax! that is Faithless Saxon!” This passage 
is proof only of a natural dislike of the AA^elsh for the Englisli and of the 
vivid and witty gifts of a pamphleteer, when he found ids ambitions to the 
See of St. David thwarted by tlie English Archbishop of Canterbury. Giraldus 
had a similarly low opinion of the Irish, He characterized them as “a most 
filthy people, utterly enveloped in vices . . . practising always treachery be- 
yond all other races” (Opern, V, 164!.). 

On tbe nationalism of the A'liddle Ages, .sec also Marcel Handclsnian, “Le Role 
dc la nationalicc dans I’histoire du Aioycn Age,” Bulletin of tbe International 
Committee of Historical Sciences^ vol. 11 (1929), pp. 235-247. Handelsman 
says correctly (p. 235) that “cc n’est pas tin patriotisme, embrassant toute une 
nation, formant la base psj'’chiqt]e d’un etat qu’ll fauc rechercher dans ce 
parriotisme specifique dc Moycii Age.” 

In Gennany, historians for political reasons have frequend}'’ judged the history 
of the Aliddle Ages from their modern nationalistic point of view. The famous 
discussion between Eleinricli von Sybel and Julius Fickcr in the years 1859 to 
1862 opposed a so-called nationalistic policy, concentrated upon German col- 
onization and conquest in the East, ro the univcrsjil policy of the emperors 
which was naturally gravitating towards Rome. Sybel judged the past entirely 
from the outlook of modern Prussian politic.s. “Er und a lie, die ilim folgten, 
iibersahen, dass cs ini Jahre 919 und noch lange danach nichts gab, was man 
cin politisches deutsches Nationalbewusstsein neniien konnte” (Paul Joacbiin- 
sen. Vow dentschen Volk zn'in dentscheii Staat-. Eine Geschiebte des deut- 
.seben Natiotmlbeamisstsews, 2nd ed. [Leipzig; Teubner, 1920], p. 15). Adolf 
Hitler in his Mein Ka?npf has strongly condemned the universal policy of the 
Middle Ages, and stressed the necessity of a policy of nationalistic expansion 
in the East for the German medieval nation, Since "then the question has been, 
very much in the foresround of German interest. See the comprehensive sur- 
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vey by Friedrich Schneider, 'Neucre AmchiVntngcn der dcutschen Historiker 
zifr Uhtneilimir der deutseben Kaiserpolkik des MitteMters^ 2nd cd. (Weimar: 
Hermann Bohlaus Nachf,, 1936). 

Tlic medieval imperial idea on whicli the German Empire was founded was 
a ujn versa! idea, and could not be jiulged by any other srandard. Even the 
expansion of Germany eastward was dominated by religious motives. Clara 
Redlicli, Natlomh Fringe nitd Ostkolonhatlon hn Mitiehlter (Rigacr volks- 
tlieoretische Abhandlungen, vol, II [Berlin: H. R, Engelniann, 1934I), rightly 
points out that the antagonism in the East was not at tiiat time the antagonism 
bewcen Germans and Slavs or Germans and Lithuanians, but between Chris- 
tians and non-Christians. In a review of her book (Htstorhehe Xeitschrift, 
vol. CLIV [1936] pp. 96-103), Fritz Rorig agrees that there was in the Middle 
Ages no modern national consciousness, no striving for a national state; but he 
believes that there was rather an unconscious acting out of the inner necessi- 
ties of the '\''olkstum. In agreement with him is Ericli Maschke, T)as Er-^vacben 
des EJ ationalbewiisstseins itn dents ch-slawiscben Grenzrauin (Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1933). 

27. Ernst Kantorowicz, Kaiser Friedrich der Ziveite (Erganzungsband, Quellcn- 
nacbweise und Exkurse [Berlin; Bondi, 1931 1 ), p. 40. 

28. Otto Gierke, Das dentsche Qenossenschaftsrecht, vol. Ill, “Die Staats- und 
Korporationslehte des Altcrtums und des Mittelaltcrs und ihre Aufnahme in 
Dcutscljlajid” {Berlin; Weidmann, 1881), p. 517. 

29. Sec Richard Wallach, Das abciidlandiscbe Genieiiiscbaftsbeivusstsem bn Mh- 
tehher (Beitrage ziir Knlturgeschichte dcs Alittcl.ilters und der Rcj).iiss.ance, 
vol. XXXIV [Leipzig: Tcubner, 1028I), 

29a. Before the fifteenth century “there is no evidence of the slightest desire to 
favor national trade by protecting it from foreign competition, Pirenne, Ero- 
voviic and Social History^ p. 92. “Right up to the time of tlic Conuncrcial 
Revolution what may appear to us as national trade was not national, but munici- 
pal. The Flansc were not German merchants; they were a corporation of trad- 
ing oligarchs, hailing from a number of North Sea and Baltic towns. Far from 
‘nationalizing’ German economic life, the Planse deliberately cut off the hin- 
terland from trade. The trade of Antwerp or Hamburg, Venice or Lyons, was 
in no way Dutch or German, Italian or French. London was no exception: it 
was as little ‘English’ as Liibcck was ‘German’.” Karl Polanyi, The Great 
Transforviation (New York: Farrar &. Rinehart, 1944), p. 63. 

30. Alexander Dove, “Der Wiedercintritt des nationalen Principes in die Welt- 
geschichtc,” AttsgeTJodblte Schrifteben (Leipzig; Duncker & Humblot, 1898). 
Dove glorified tlie- Germans as reintroducing the nationalistic principle and 
putting an end to univcrsalisni and universal civilization. This attitude was 
t}fpicaJ of die German historical conception at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, The young German barbaric tribes “saved” and “redeemed” by their 
nationalism the decrepit world of universalism. Dove’s facts contradicted his 
thesis; he himself was astonished about Gciserich, the king of the Vandals, 
“Selbst vom germanls'chen Gemeingefiiiil ist er weir cncfernc. Er hat Attila 
gegen die Westgoten fiber den Rhein gcrufen.” This was then only natural, 
and no cause for astonishment, as a Geniianic common cotisciousncss did not 
exist. Flouston Stewart Chamberlain wrote in The Foundations of the XIXtb 
Century (transi, from German original, London, 1913, vol. I, p. 322) that the 
Germans saved the world from the “mental barbarism of civilized mestizos” 
by “rough but pure noble races,” and “agonizing humanity” “from the 
clutches of the everlasting bestial” {Ibid., p. 495). 

31. Orosius, Seven Books of History Against the Pagans, Bk. VII, ch. 43 (transi, 
I. W. Raymond, Columbia Univ. Records of Civilization, no. 26— New York: 
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Columbia Univ, Press, 1936, p. 396). TUe German tribes had no recognition of 
the foundation of civilization, a universal moral law. “Der Weg dcr Germanen 
war nicht das Erldsungsbcdiir/nis — das hannten .sic niclit, Audi nicht die 
Frage nache dem Sitcengesctz — das trugcn sie in sich ills Wide zur tapfereu 
Sclbstbchauptung und zur Wabrung der Sippenoiire,” says Arnold Oskar 
Meyer, Deutsche wid Englander (Munich: Beck, 1937), p. 5. 

32. At the revived pagan festival of the summer solstice in 1934, Alfred Rosenberg 
official I V celebrated the memor)'’ of Duke Widukind by planting a memorial 
grove. ’This school of German historians regards the Saxons as the last de- 
fenders of true Germanic race and dioughr, and secs in their destructioii and 
Christianizadon by Charlemagne the subjection of German race and culture to 
Western and Mediterranean dominion and civilization. Widukind is regarded, 
as a true German, Charlemagne as a traitor under alien influences, and Adolf 
Hitler continues the work of Arminius and "Widukind. See Erwin Rundnagcl, 
“Der Tag von Verden,” Historisebe Zcitschrift, vol. CLVII, pp. 457 ff., and 
“Der Ursprung dcr gegemvartigen Beurtcilung Widukinds und ICarls dcs 
Grossen,^’ voJ. CLX, pp. 90 ff. Alrc.ady Herder denied Charlemagne a 
place in German history {Sdmvnllcbe Werkc, cd. Suphan, vol. XVIII, pp. 
381 ff.). See also Gustav Ncckcl, Das Scbivert der Kirche mid der germanischo 
Widerstand (Untcrsuchungen zur Germanenmission: Reden und Aufsiitze 
zum nordischen Gedanken, i8) (Leipzig: Klein, 1934). 

Eight German scholars published a book to justify Charlemagne as a German 
nationalist: Karl der Grosse oder Charlemagne? Acbt Antivortcn deiitscher 
Gescbicbtsforscher (Berlin: E. S. Mittier, J933). But even here Carl Erdm.inn, 
in his chapter, “Der Name deutsch,” admitted; “Freilich hattc Karl noch nicht 
die Absicht, ein deutsch cs Nadonulbewusstsciii zu schaffen, odor gar selbst ein 
Deutschcr zu scin, Soiche Vorstellungcn lagcn seiner gesamten Epoche noch 
fern,” Strange is Friedrich Schneider’s conclusion; “Ini iibrigen konnte Karl 
weder Fi'anzose, wie die Franzosen wollcn, noch Deutschcr sein [as the Ger- 
mans wish him to be], well cs zu seiner Zeit weder Franzosen noch Deutsche 
gab. Aber er selbst hattc Jeeinen Augenblick gczdgerr, sich als Franke zu 
bclccnnen. Er ist DeucscUer.” (/bJd., p. 14) How Charlemagne could be a 
German if at that time no Germans existed is a mystery which only national- 
istic historiography can solve, 

111 reality Cliarlemagne started in 772 to conduct a cruel and long drawn-out 
war against the Saxons which lasted for about thirty years (and which led to 
the famous execution of 4,500 Saxons near Verden an der Aller in 782), for 
purely political and strategical reasons, to expand his Itingdom eastwards and 
to protect its eastern frontier i and for religious reasons, to carry the civiliza- 
tion of Christianity into the pagan and barbaric East. 

The Caroling! an Renaissance was in no way influenced by any Germanic con- 
sciousness or feeling, Angilbert (740-814) spoke of the Carofingian reign as a 
Roma secunda and Muadwin characterized the epoch: “Rursus in antiquos 
mutataqne secula mores, Aurea Roma iterum renovata renascitur orbi.” 

33. The claim of the Pope was based on Matthew idiiSff. See generally Albert 
Hauck, Der Gedanke der pdpstUchen W eltherrscbaft bis auf Bonifaz VIII 
(Leipzig: Edelmann, 1904). 

34. The adversaries of the papal claim to universal domination regarded the dona- 
tion of Constantine as the source of the whole evil. Dante bewailed not the 
conversion of Constantine, but his alleged donation (Inferno, XIX, 114-1 id): 

Ahi, Costantin, di quanto inal fu nmtre, 

Non la tua conversion, ina quella dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre! 
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Walther von dcr Vogelweide expressed in a poem (probably in 1201) the 
same sentiments; 

Kiine Constantin der gap so vil 

“King Constantine gave too much , , . to the Sec in Rome . . . previously 
everything was good with Christendom and its discipline. No\\' poison has 
reached it . . . that will cause the world later much suffering.” Konrad Bur- 
dach regarded Walther as a forerunner of tlte early Renaissance feeling, like 
Pierre Dubois and Cola di Rienzo. See his “Dcr historische und der mythische 
Walther,” Deutsche Rmidschati, Oct,, Nov., 1902. But Karl Vossler remarked 
of Walter in Die nenen Sijrachen, Apr., 1918: “Selbst in eincm so national 
gestimmten Diciiter wic Walther von dcr Vogelweide ist der rdmische Rcichs- 
gedanke Icbcndiger als der nationale Stolz.” 

The most important documents illustrating the claims of the papacy are to be 
found conveniently ijt Carl Mirbr, Qtiellen zur Geschiebte cies Pajhttmm rnid 
des Roiniscben Katholizistims, 4th ed, (Tubingen: Mohr, 1924). See also A. J. 
and R. W. Carlyle, History of Medieval Political Thought in the West, vols, 
IV and V (London: Blackwood, 1922, 1928); Justus Hashagen, Stoat und 
Kirche vor der Refowiation (Essen; Baedeker, 1931); Carl Mirbr, Die Pub- 
lizistik im Zeitaher Gregors VII (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1894), 

35. Alexander Carccllieri, Pleinrich VI und der Hdbeinmkt der Staufischen Kaiser- 
poUtik (Leipzig, 1914), p. 18. See also Richard Schwemer, Papstiiim mid Kaiser- 
tum: Universalhistorische Skizzen (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1899) i Ernst Kancorowicz, 
Frederick U, traiisl, E. O. Lorinicr (New Yorlc Richard R. Smith, 1931). 
Even as late as 1314 Frederick III of Sicily wrote in a letter to his brother, 
jayme 11 : "Nihil est inaius imperio, cui et subesse omnes reges et principcs, 
nation es atquc provincias nemiui venit in duhium quodque ex solo Deo est nec 
sacerdotio pro venit sicut nec sacerdotiuin ab imperio.” 

36. Some historians even trace Italian nationalism to the battle at Legnano in 1176 
and to the Lombard League, the confederates of which bound themselves 
“to oppose any army from Germany or other land of the Empire beyond the 
Alps attempting to penetrate into Italy, and should such army nevertheless gain 
entrance to persevere in war till the said army be again expelled from Italy.” 
This oath, out of its historical context, seems to prove the existence of national 
sentiment. A closer examination proves the opposite. “We must remember that 
the ‘Italy’ in question still extends no further than the valley of the Po, north of 
the Apennines. Only distant echoes of the struggle of northern Italy pene- 
trated to Tuscany, and even in Lombardy the struggle was not between two 
nationalities but between feudal centralization and municipal independence. 
The struggle would have been as bitter if a native prince, the Marquis of 
Monferrat, for instance, or William the Good of Sicily, had set up similar 
pretensions in Lombardy. Other cities, such as Pavia, Lodi, and for a long 
time Cremona, or on the other side of the Apennines, Genoa, Pisa,, and Pistoja, 
were no less Italian than the cities of the Lombard League, and yet they stood 
as persistently for the rights of the Emperor as the others did against them. 
Ill fact, the movement is so far from deserving the name of ‘national’ that the 
express condition under which the cities in the League more than once offered 
to make terms with the Emperor was the humiliation of a neighboring city 
with which they were at enmity, and during the thirteen years of Barbar ossa’s 
reign, after his reconciliation with the Pope, he kept on good terms with the 
Lombard cities, whereas the old hostility between Milan and Pavia, together 
with many similar feuds, continued with unabated violence.” (Karl Witte, 
Essays on Dante, transl. and ed. C. iMabel Lawrence and Philip H. Wickstecd 
[Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1898], pp. 383-384.) 
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37. Hermann Grimm, Essays fiber Kimst uiid Lheratur (Berlin: Dummler, 
18^5) > p. 149. 

38. His lore tor his mother-tongue in U Co/tvhio^ I, 1:; his complaint about the 
misery of Italy in Piirgatorio, y6Sy. On Dante’s relation to the mother- 
tongue sec Leo Spitzer, “Muttcrsprachc,” Monatshefte filr deittschen Un- 
tcrricht, XXXVl (iVlarch, 1944), pp, 114-121, 

39. Epistola tjiii/na, the beginnings of secs, i and 2. In his seventh letter, which was 
addressed to Henry VII, lie greeted him as the successor of Caesar and 
Augustus. Sec also Ptirgatorio, VI, 1 1 2-1 14: 

Vieni a vedcr la tua Roma che piagne, 

Vedova e sola, a di e notte chiama: 

Cesare mio, pcrchc non nVaccompagne? 

40. I^^olfram ’I’on den Stein en, Das Kaherttmi Friedrichs des Zivehcn vach den 
Anschauungeji seiner Staatsbrie^e (Berlin: Gruyter, 1922), p. 105. Sec Ernst 
Kantorowicz, Frederick the Second, 11^4.-12^0, transl. E. O. Lorimer (New 
York: Richard R. Smith, 1931). 

The last words quoted from Dante arc the last words of the first book of 
De Monarebia, transl. F. J. Church in R. 'W. Church, Dante (London: iVlac- 
inillan, 1879), p. 210. Sec also H. Grauerr, Dante mid die Idee des Weltfriedens 
(Munich: G. ITaiiz, 1909); Fritz Kern, Humana Civilitas: Eine Dante-Unter- 
snehnng (Leipzig: K. F. Koehler, 1913); Hans Kclsen, Die Staatslehrc des Dante 
Alighieri (A'^ienna; F. Dcutickc, 1905)’, F. Freiherr von Fa 1 ken hausen, "Dantes 
Staatsidee” Deutsches Dante-] abrbucb, Bd. 19 (VVeUnar: H. Bohlaus Nachf., 

1937). PP* 47 -do. 

41. Ernst Kantorowicz, o(). cit,, pp. 79!., 93‘f. 

4a. Karl Lamprccht, ‘‘Gcschichte der Formcn des Nationalbcwusstseins,” in his 
Deutsche Gcschichte, L Abt,, vol. I, 4ch ed. (Freiburg i. B.: Hermann 
Heyfeldcr, 1906), pp, 3-56. See also FI. Finite, WehhniieriaUsnius mid nationale 
Regnngen bn sDiiteren Miiielaltcr (Freiburg i. B,: Speyer & Kacrner, 1916). 
Specific .studies of German national feeling in the Middle Ages: Fleinrich 
Riickert, “Deutsches Nationalhcwusstsein und Scammcsgefulil im Mittelaltcr,” 
in Friedrich Raumcr, Historisebes Taschenbuch (Leipzig: Broclchaus, 1861), 
up. 339-404; Herbert 'Willi.am Camith, “Tiic Expression of German National 
Feeling from the Aliddle of the Tenth Century to Walther von dcr Vogcl- 
weidc,°’ in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, II (Boston: 
Ginn, 1893), pp. 1 27-154; Fritz Vigener, Bezetebnmigen f/Ir Volk mid Land 
der Deutschen voni 10. his zmn 13. Jahrhundert (Heidelberg: Winter, 1901); 
Kurt H. T. Hcisscnbiittcl, Die Bedeutung der Bezeichniingen fiir Volk mid 
Nation bet den Geschicbtsschreibern des 10, bis 73. Jahrhunderts (Gottingen: 
Vandcnhoeck & Ruprecht, 1920); F. A, Scluilthciss, Geschichte des deutseben 
Naiionalgcfubls,L (to the Interregnum) (Munich, 1893). 

43, “Die Gcschichte des dcutschcn nationalcn Bewusstseins verlauft auch nach dem 
Fall der Staufer durchaus in den altcn Vorsccll ungen der Kaiserzeit. Ja, man 
darf sagen, je wcscnloser in den Jahrhuiiderten bis zur Reformation das 
Kaisertum ward, Je mehr die Reichsgewalt vcrflillt, desto wesenhafter und 
wiebtiger im Lcbcn der Nation wird die Reiebs- und Kaiscridee.” (Paul 
joachimsen, Vont deutseben Volk zmn deutseben Staat: Eine Geschichte des 
deutseben Nationalbcwusstseins [Leipzig: Tcubner, 1916], p. 26.) About the 
strength of the old world-imperial idea in modern Germany sec Alfons Paquet, 
Der Kaisergedanke (Frankfurt a. M,; Riitrcn Si Locning, 1915), 

43a. See the important study of Hildegard Schaeder, Moskau, das Dritte Rom. 
Studien zur Geschichte der politiscben Tbcorien in der slaviscben Welt (Mam- 
burg; Frieclerichsen, de Gruyter & Co., 1929). On early “nationalism” in the 
Slavic-Byzantine world sec Roman Jakobson, “The Beginnings of National 
Self-Determination in Europe,” The Review of Politics, VII (1945), pp. 29-42, 
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44. Edward H. R. Tachain, Francesco Vetrarca, the First Modern Man of Letters: 
His Life atid Corrcsiwndence (London: SUeldon Press, 1926), vol. II, p. 302. 
The translation of “Italia Alia” is by Barbarina Wilmot. The importance of 
exile for Dante and Petrarch was stressed by Konrad Burdach in Rienzo iind 
die geistige Watidhmg seiner Zeit (Vom Alictclalter zur Reformation, II. Bd., 
1 . Tcil), (Berlin: Wcidniann, 1913), Erste H-alfte, pp. 124 f. See also Alarccli 
Handclsinan, “System iiarodowo-polityczny Coli di Rienzo” in his Rozxvdj 
varodowoiici iiotvaczesnc} (Warsaw: Gcbetiiner & Wolff, 1924), pp. 33"i'3* 

45. Burdach, op. cit.^ p. 130. Sec also Mario Emilio Cosenza, Francesco Pctrarca 
and the Revohition of Cola di Rienzo (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pre.ss, 1913), 
and especially Paul Piur, Cola di Rienzo: Darstclhing seines Lebens und seines 
Geistes (Vienna: Seidel, 1931). Dr. Cosenza regards Petrarch from the point of 
view of the modern Italian patriot who secs in the great poet of the fourteenth 
century a forerunner of Italian nationalism, 

Rienzo’s incipient nationalism found its dearest expression in his letter to the 
Italian cities of Sept. 19, 1347 (Konrad Burdach and Paul Piur, Ilrief'ivecbsel des 
Cola di Rienzo [Berlin; Weidmann, 1912I, No. 41, p. 155): “Cupiimis tjuidcni 
antiquain unioncm cum otnnibus magnatibus ct civitatil)us sacre Ytalic ct 
vobiscum firmius rcnoiiare, ct ipsam sacram Ytaliam multo prostratam iam 
tempore, multis dissidiis laccssitam hatenus ct abicctam ab hiis, (]ui cam in pace 
et iustitia gubcrnarc debebant, videlicet qui imperatoris et Augusti nomina 
assumpscrunt, contra promissionem ipsorum venire, nt)mine non respondente 
effectui non verentes, ab omni sue abicctionis discrimine liherare et in statuin 
jiristimnrj sue antique glorie reduccre ct augere, ut pads gustata dulccdine 
floreat per gratiam Spiritus Sancti melius quam unqiiam floruit inter ccteras 
mundi partes. Intendimus namquc ipso Sancto Spiriru prosperantc, elapso 
prefato termino Pentecosten per ipsum sacrum Rftmanum populuni ct illos, 
qtiibus electionis imperii voces damns, aliquem Ytalicum, quern ad zelum 
Ytalic digne inducat unitas generis ct proprictas nationis, secundum inspira- 
lioncm Sancti Spiritus, dignati ipsam sacram Ytaliam pie rcspicere, felicitcr ad 
imperium promoueri, ut Augusti nonien, quod Romanus populus, (dc con- 
sensu omnium), inimo inspiracione diuina, nobis concessit ct tribuit, ob- 
scruemus per gratas affcctuum actioncs. , . 

The love of the exile Petrarch for Italy found moving expression in his 
Eclogue VIII when he .saw the smiling plains of Italy; “I step forward, and I 
behold new valleys and fertile fields stretching far and wide-, but, frequently 
turning my eyes back to my wonted fields, the lands on this side of the 
mountain begin to seem despicable to me, the western sky misty and stormy, 
and the stars themselves melancholy. Ac once I recognize the strong love of 
country calling aloud within me. On the farther side of the mountain the 
violets, moistened with dew, are of a paler tint of yellow; the roses emit a 
sweeter scent from the thickets, and grow to a deeper red; there, a more 
limpid stream — the stream of my fathers — flows through the meadows; and 
the crops of Ausoiiia have for me now a sweeter taste.” (Cosenza, op. cit.^ 
p. I 70 ') 

46. This complete incomprehension of Rienzo’s nationalism among the Italians of 
his time is shown by the fact that the outstanding biography of liis life, writ- 
ten by a contemporary observer who recorded the most minute details, did not 
even mention the idea of the unification of Italy or of Italian nationalism as a 
dominant factor in Rienzo’s activities. Sec Paul Piur, op. cit., p. 223. Sec also 
Fedor Schneider, Rom mid Romgedanke tm Mittelalter (Munich: Drei Alasken 
Verlag, 1925); Percy Ernst Schramm, Kaiser, Rom iind Renovatio: Sitidien tind 
Texte zur Gesebiebte des rdmischen Erneuerungsgedankens vom Ende des 
KaroUngerreiches bis zum Investiturstreit, 2 vols. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1929). 

47. From a letter of Petrarch to the Roman people, probably in 1353, as quoted 
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by Coseiiza, op, ch,^ pp. jiSf. See also there pp. 200 f„ where Petrarch based 
tlie preeminence of Rome upon the fact not only tliar it had been once queen 
of the world, but also that it was tiic city wherein God had sec the cradle of 
the true faith, the Rock of his Church, and the supreme scat of Empire. 

48. This power of assimilation of French civilization from the beginning is 

stressed by Camille Jullian, De la Gaule <i la France: Nos origmes historirjues 
(Paris: Haciietce, 1922), pp. 224 f.: “La fusion sc fatsaic encrc les populations 
disparates qui s’etaient repandues sur la Gaule au temps des invasions. J’imagine 
que parmi Jes Francs de tiugues Capet il y avait bicn des pctitsfils de 
Satmates, de Goths, de Syriens, de Juifs mcme; car avec une politique habile 
ct point de prejuges reUgieux on pouvait faire de tous les Juifs des Francs de 
langue, d’cspric et de caractere. Lc sol, les mceurs ct I'ambiance, I’atmosphere 
physique et morale de la France, agissaient sur ces ettes differents, et, au bout 
de deux ou trois generations a peine, iis donnaient naissance a des enfants de 
I’cspecc que la Gaule avait formce depuis des siccles.’’ The same power of 
assimilation triumphed in the case of the settlement of the Normans in 
Normandy, who soon “oublierent leur affreux langagc du Nord pour parlcr 
latin ou ftangais.” France proved herself stronger in the power of assimilation 
than the late Roman Empire. “C’csc qu'il y avait dans cette Gaule biltie pour 
I’unitc, dans cette France nouvelle qui voulait durcr, des ferments dc vitalitc 
morale ct d’entente humaine qui rnanquaient a I’Empire remain incoherent et 
vieilli." ^ _ 

49. See Fritz Kern, Die Anfmge der franzdsiscbe7i AusdeJmungspoUdk bis ztmi 
Jabr isoS (Tubingen: Mohr, 1910) (pp. 51 f.): “Wie noch vicl spiitcr, so fehlte 
im A'lictelaltcr ciii allfranzdsisclies Nationalgcfiihl, das die dvu'ch Ahstammung 
und Sprachc Frankreich verbundenen Nachbadaiider auch politisch dcr 
Monarchic zuganglich gemacht hiitte. Wiilu'cnd bereits die Versdhnung des 
staniinfremdcn Siidens mic den nord/ranzdsischen Zwingherrcii so weic 
gediehen ist, dass Troubadours den Tod Ludwigs des Hciligcii beweinen odcr 
den Triumph der Li lie und der siegreichen Langue d’Oil besingen, ist bei den 
Nord frankreich benachbaiten Romanen des Rcicbcs, bei Stiidtern wie beim 
Adel odcr dcr Geisilichkcit, kaum cine Spur Gcmeinsamkeltsgcfuhles zu 
bemerken, das Philipps des Schdnen Bestrebungeu entgegengekommen ware.” 
See Dorothy Kirkland, “The Growth of National Sentiment in France before 
the Fifteenth Century,’* History^ vol. XXIII, No. 89 (London, June, 1938), 
pp. 12-24. 

50. See Hellmut Kampf, Fierre Dubois und die geistigen Grnndlagen des frmi- 
zosischen Nationalbemisstseins um 1300 (Beitragc zur Kulturgcschichte des 
Mittclalters und der Renaissance, Band 54) (Leipzig: Teubner, 1935). Dr. 
Kampf also edited Petrus dc Bosco (Pierre Dubois), Sunimaria brevis et 
compendiosa doctrina fellcis expedicionis et abreviaconis guerraruin ac IHhim 
rogni FroncoruJH (Leipzig; Teubner, 1936). Dubois called his Stmnmria an 
“opus factum gratis propter ardorem salutis tocius rei publicae vestrique 
iiominis [jc. regis] et regni superexaltationem.” H. Finite, W elthnperiaUsmus, 
etc., p. <)2, Note 94, quoted a similar expression of sentiment: “Franciae 
Regnum lusticiae Basis esc et Columcn ac Uni cum Fidci Stabilimentum,” At 
tlie end of the first part of his Sminmrm, Dubois summarized the position of 
the French kings, conveniently and characteristically (op. cit., pp. 109 f.): 
“ , , quod sit propter (i) prolfectum honorem et incrementum fidei 
catholicae ac (2) superexaltationem eiusdem maicstads et (3) corum subdic- 
torum constanciam firmitatem et perseveranciam, que nocabiliccr sunt ceterarum 
nacionum et regnorum preferende, misericorditer concedat illc Deus exercituum 
. , , ita quod (4) regnans in maiestatc praecclsi regni Francorum et eius hcredes 
suo clanssimo sanguine regali tani exorti qiiam oriundi successive perpemo 
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valeant (5) monarchiam, hoc esc principatum univcrsaleni, ( 6 ) viccads gaer- 
ramm et bellorum solids dispeiidiis et periculis (7) pacidce gidjcrnare. — Amen." 
Kampf warned (p. 42): “Ganz nllgcmein muss bemerkt werden, class stim- 
mungsmassigc Anklange an recht neuzeitliche Erscheinungcn niche dazu 
verleiten diirfcn, jahrhunderte zu uberspringen.” On Pierre Dubois, see also 
Konrad Burdach, op. cit., pp. 554 ff. 

51. The consecration of the monarch and the sacred character of kingsJiip had its 
origin in a combination of biblical Roman, and Germanic traditions. Of special 
importance was the anointment of the king. Like the bishops, he was anointed 
with the sacred oil mixed with balm. According to tradition, the oil which 
was used for the anointment of the French kings, and which was preserved in 
the Cathedral of Rheims, had been brought by a dove to St. Reniigius for the 
baptism of Clovis. This legend did much to strengthen the prestige of the 
kings of France and of the city of Rheims. The dukes and feudal lords in France 
were frequently much more powerful than the king, but none of tlicin could 
be anointed. Sec Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, La Monarchie feodale en France et en 
A?igleterre, X^-XIIF siecle (Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 1933), Pp. 22-26: 
“Le roi de France etait roi unique et roi partout, II etair seui a possedcr le titre 
prestigieux au-dcssus duquel il n’y a que le noin de Dieu. De cc Dicu, il etait le 
representant, I’clu sur terre. Parcil a un Saiil ou a un David, il avait regii 
I’onction saintc. De sa justice on ne poiivait en appclcr qu’a celle de Dieu.” 
Cf. also Herbert iVIcycr, “Die Oriflamme und das franzdsischc Nationalgcfiihl,” 
Nacbrichten der GeseUsebaft der Wnsenschafteji in Gottingen, pliil.-liist, KJ., 
1930, pp. 95 ff.'j Victor Martin, Les Origine^ du gaHica 7 }iwte, 2 vols. (Paris: 
Blond cc Gay, 1939). 

52. Ernest Renan, Etudes sur la politique religiense du regne de Philippe le Bel 
(Paris: Calmann-Lcvy, 1899), p. 8. See also Helene "Wicruszowskl, V071! 
Iv7periim zuvi natiojialeu Kunighmi: Vergleichende Studieji iiher die puh~ 
lizistiscbe7i Kd 77 tpfe Kaiser Friedrichs 11 und Kdnig Philipps des Scbd 77 e 7 i V 7 it 
der Ktme (Beilieft 30 of the Historisebe Zeitsebrift) (Munich: Oldcnbourg, 
1933)1 p* 2131 note 223; Richard Scholz, Die Publizistik zur Zeit Philipps des 
Sebdnen und Bo 7 jifaz VIII (Stuttgart: Enke, 1903). 

^3, The older literature on Pierre Dubois is reviewed by Walther I. Brandt in 
“Pierre Dubois: Modern or Medieval,” American Historical Rcviexv, vol. 
XXXV (1930), pp. 507-521. Bede Jarrett in his Social Theories of the Middle 
Ages, 1 200-7 foo (London, 1926), pp. 92 f., says of Pierre Dubois’s De 
•'Recuperatiojie'. “Its ideas seem to have sprung out of a man’s brain and to have 
died with him, to have been the single effort of an independent thinker, with- 
out literary affinities or descendants." Brandt sees Dubois as a cliild of rlie 
thirteenth century, and even his nationalism (in so far as it can be called that) 
as medieval, although pronounced in a vehement form generally unknown until 
many centuries later. 

54. See Hermann Heimpel, “Alexander von Roes und das deiitsche Selbstbe- 
wii.sstsein des 13. jahrhunderts,” Archiv fiir Kidttirgeschicbte, vol. XXVI 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1936), pp. 19-60. See also Fritz Kern, “Der mitcelalterliche 
Deutsche in franzbsischer Ansicht,” Historisebe Zeitsebrift, vol. CVII (1912), 
pp. 237-254. 

55. See Andreas Posch, Die Concordatnia Catholica des NikolaJts von Citsa 
(Verdffentlichungen der Gbrres Gesellschafc, Sekeion fiir Rechts- und 
Staatswissenschaft, vol. LIV) (Paderborn, 1930). Nicolaus Cusanus in National 
Socialist interpretation: Rudolf Odibrechc, Nikolaus von Cues ii 7 id der deutsche 
Geist (Berlin; Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1938) i and Gerhard Kallen, Nikolaus von 
Cties als politjscber Erzieber (Leipzig: Meiner, 1938). But the “totality" for 
Cusanus was universal Christendom, and participation in the “organic whole" 
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was to him participation in the spiritual world of Christ. On Germany on the 
eve of tlie Reformation, sec Willy Andreas, DeittschJand vor der liefonm- 
iion: Eins ZeiHvende (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsanstalc, 193:). 

56. C. W, Previte-Orton, “Marsilius of Padua” (Annual Italian Lecture of the 
British Academy, 1935), Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. XXI, (Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford), p. 5, Sec also Georges dc Lagardc, La Naissance dc 
I’esprit iaiqne an dcclhi dn moyen age (Saint-Paul-Trois-Chatcaux: Beatrice, 
1934), 2 vols. (vol. I, “Bilan du XllP sicclc”; vol. II, “Marsile de Padoiic, ou le 
premier theoricien dc I’etat la'ique”); Felice Battaglia, MarsiHo de Padova e la 
I'ihsofia poliiica del medio evo (Florence, 1928); Ephraim Emerton, The 
Defensor Pads of Marsiglio of Padna (Harvard Theological Studies, vol. Vlll), 
(Garni) ridge: Harvard Univ'cnsity Press, 1920). 

57. See Otto Gierke, op. cit,, p. 635. 

^8. Defensor Pads, Diet, I, cap. xvii, pt. 10, tr. by C. W. Previte-Orton, op. cit., 

pp. i 5 f. 

59. Ibid. (Diet. Ill, cap. iii), p. 24. 

60. See Otto Gierke, op, dt,, vol. Ill, p. 627. 

61. “Die Kirch c hat zur Bildung der Nationalstaatcn iincndlich viel beigetragen” 
(Leopold von Ranke, Siii/nliche Werke, vol. XLIII-XLIV, p. 24). 

62. Sec Heinrich Finke, “Die Nation in den splitmittelalrerlichcn Allgemeinen 
Konzilien,” Plistorisches Jahrbnch der Gbrres Gesellschaft ((^olognc, 1937), 
vol. LVII, No. 23, pp. 3 2 3-3 3 and George C. Powers, Nationalism at the 
Council of Constance (Catholic Univ. of America, 1927). On p. 59 Powers 
quotes from Theodore de Vrie, Historia CondUi Coustantiensis, “Rcctorcs 
sacri concilii, in quibus residet immdi totius sapiciitia, pro sanctac iinionis 
fundamento, et horrendi schismatis c.\tcrpatione, totam congrcgationcm primo 
in qnatuor natsoncs diviserunt, videlicet Germanicam, Gallicam, Italicam et 
Anglicam.” See also Louise R. Loomis, “Nationality at the Council of Con- 
stance,” American Historical Review, vol. XLIV, No. 3, pj). 508-527. Site 
quotes the following modern definition of nations from Hermann von der 
Hardt, Magnum oecinneniciim Constantiense Consiliuin (Frankfurt, 1700), 
vol. V, p. 92, a document defending the right of tlic English to be considered as 
a nation equal to tlie French nation: “sive sumatur nacio ut gens secundum 
cognationein ct collccrioncm ab alia distincta, sive secundum diversitatem 
linguaruni, quae maNimam et verissimam probant nationem et ipshis essentiam, 
jure divino pariter ct hiimano, ut infra dicetur; sive ctiam sumatur natio pro 
provincia aequali ctiam nationi Gallicanae, sicut sumi deberet.” In spite of this 
modern argument, the English proposed to disregard nations and to divide 
Europe for purposes of conciliar representation into four geographical regions, 
arranging the divisions to fit English purposes. That the concept of “natio” 
had nothing wltatsocver to do with the modern concept of nation, is pointed 
out by Otto Peterka in Wirtschaft und Knlmr, Festschrift zwn 70. Gelmrtstag 
von Alfons Dopsch (Baden bci Wien: Robrer, 1938) p, 655. 

63. For the controA'crsy of the Hussite movement see Josef Pekar, fdzka a }eho 
Doha, 4 vols. (Prague; Vesmir, 1927, 1928, 1930, 1933) i Kamil Krofta, 2 izka a 
Httsitskd Revohice (Prague; (Drbis, 1934). Sec also Kamil Krofra, “L’A.s'pecr 
national et social du mouvement Hussite,” Le Monde slave, vol. V, (Paris, 1928), 
pp. 321-351. 

64. The Czechs were saved from being subjugated by the Germans, a fate suffered 
by the Polabian Slavs, by the natural mountain frontiers surrounding Bohemia, 
and by the fact of their earlier Christianization, 

On the relations between Czechs and Germans prior to the I-Iussite Wars, see 
Konrad Bittner, Deutsche und Tseheeben; Bine Gdstesgeschicbte des hdh- 
viiscben Raumes, vol. I (Briinn: Robrer, 1936). 

On the beginnings of the German! zation of the lands cast of the Elbe, see the 
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scholarly treatise by Georg "Wendt, Die Gcwmnsiermig der Lander dstlicb der 
Elbe (Liegnit?-: Reisnersche Buchhandlung, Part I [780-1137!, 1884; Part 11 
[1137-1 181 j> 1889). More popular and more definitely “patriotic" is i\I. ^V. 
HefTter, Der Weltkamtjf der Dentseben wni Siaven seJi deni Ende des fiinften 
Jabrbmiderts vacb ebrtstUeber Xehreebnung (Hamburg and Gotha; Pertlies, 
1847)', a vehement))^ aggressive book written in 1913 is H. Mcrbach, Die 
Slaweiikriege des dentseben Volkesi ’Ein nation, des Haushueb (Leipzig: Dic- 
tcrich, 1914), 

Remnants of the original Slav population continued to be found in Germany 
into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries', see the excellent survey for the 
beginning of the twentieth century by Franz Tetzner, Die Slavecn in 
Deutscbland: Beitrage znr Volksknndc (Braunschweig: "N^ieweg, 1920). 

65. Very few sayings of FIuss, however, can be interpreted in a national spirit. 
They are concerned mostly with the preservation of the Czech language and 
with the protection of the privileges of the natives against foreigners. On two 
different occasions Huss stressed the fact that he loved a good alien or a pious 
German more than his own brother who was less pious. See R. R. Betts, “Jan 
Hus,” History^ vol. XXIV, pp. 97-112 (Sept., 1939), with bibliography, and 
Matthew Spinka, John Hus and Czech Reform (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941 ). 

' In the later Middle Ages we find many expressions of antipathy between 
natives and foreigners, but there is no national ideology beliind them. Heinz 
Zatschek has collected many passages from historians of the late iMiddlc Ages 
which bear witness to this mutual aversion, in his Das Volksheivitssisein: Seiii 
Werden %m Spiegel der Geschicbtscbreibimg (Briinn: Rohrer, 1936). A Czech 
chronicler in the first half of the fourteenth centniy characterized the Germans 
as an “arrogant and deceitful people who everywhere force their way into 
the best positions. They arrive in the foreign country poor and modest, serve 
here as scribes, innkccjicrs and servants full of falsehood, until they have 
finally managed to get hold of everything, have penetrated into the council 
chambers, have sent the most precious goods, such as gold, silver, jewels, 
secretly like thieves, into their homeland, and in tliis manner plunder dry all 
countries. They are like wolves in a herd, like flics on food. "With cunning, 
craftiness and falsehood the Germans ruin all lands. Why tolerate them in 
one’s country? The German gets preference, the native is pushed hack. The 
Germans sliould stay in their own land.” Another author of the beginning of 
the fifteenth century speaks of the Germans as 

Toxica Tcutoriica gens perfida, pcstis ini qua, 
verget in ohliqua, nullius gentis arnica. 

66. The Slavonic peoples were at an early date conscious of the close similarity of 
their languages. The Czechs used to call themselves Slav-Czechs to distinguish 
themselves from the Germans who lived in Bohemia, for which the Czeclis had 
only the one name Cceby, signifying at ti\e same time tlic country of Bohemia 
and the majority’' nationality living there. There is a letter preserved from the 
fourteenth century which purports to have been written by an Italian notary 
living in Prague to the Polish princes, probably at the end of the thirteenth 
century in the time of the fight of the Czech King Pfcmysl Orakar II against 
Rudolf von Flabshiirg. It appeals to them to come to the help of Bohemia, not 
only on account of the common danger of German aggression, but on account 
of tbeir common Slavic descent. But these very rare expressions of a Slav con- 
sciousness were confined, to a few scholarly circles, 

67. From the fourteenth to the seventeenth century the state in Central and Eastern 
Europe was based upon territorial unity and later upon the privileges of the 
estates, both without any regard to nationality or language. On Hungary, 
where the estates grew in importance from 1222 on when the Golden Bull of 
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King Andrew II legalized the usurpations of the great barons, see Jozef Deer, 
“Die Anfange dcr Hungarisch-Kroatischcn Staatsgemcinschaft,” Archivum 
Enropae Ce?nroorie7italis (Budapest, 1936), vol. II, nos, r, 2. The article ends: 
“Die Besitznahme Slavoniens, Kroatiens und Dalniatiens ist demnach als einc 
typische Ausserung altungarischcr Herrschaftsidcologie und Praxis zu bc- 
trachten. Diesc lehnte seit Stephan dcin Hciligen den Gedanken eincs Reiches 
unius linguae uuiusque moris ab und griindete das Dasein dieses Reiches anfangs 
auf eine geblursrechrJidj-theokratisch bcglaubigtc uiibcschriinkrc koniglicJic 
Macht, die uber sprachlichen und ethnischen Unterschieden waltcte, spatcr aber 
auf stiindische Vorrechte, die alle Nationalitiiten uiigestort geniessen durften.” 
On the national consciousness in Poland from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century see Oscar Halecki, Das NaitoPialitaien-Problwi hn aJtan Poien (Cra- 
cow, 19 16) and Stanislaw ICot,“ Swiadomosc narodowa w Polscc w. XV-XVII,” 
in Kivartahiik History cziiy, vol. LII (1938), no. i, pp. 15-33, in which he dis- 
cusses the growth of a unified Polish state or nationhood consciousness out of 
the Polish, Lithuanian, Ukrainhan, and otlier ethnic elements. The first feelings 
of a Polish etatism, very far removed from any nationalism, were expressed by 
humanists like the Canon Stanislaw Orzcchowski (1513-1566), who is reported 
to have characterized himself as “gente Ruthenus, natione Polonus,” and later 
by Lukasz Opahiiski ( t 6 i 2 >- i 662 ), wJio wrote “Polonia defensa" in 1648, and 
by Szymon Starowolsld (1588-1656), the author of “Declamatio contra 
obstructa tores Poloniae” and the “Lament Atropioney Matki Korony Polakiej.” 

In the fifteenth century the growing Burgundian state was starting to lay 
die foundations for die development of a Burgundian national consciousness. 
Historical events made impossible this development, based vtpon territorial 
unity under one dynasty. At a later period the religious wars divided the Bur- 
gundian legacy, and in these divided tcrrotorics grew up the nationalities of 
the Netherlands and of Belgium. It is interesting to note that the linguistic 
frontier traversing Belgium has not changed for many centuries. Documents of 
the tenth century prove that the Walloon and Flemish languages were spoken 
in the same districts as today. “Mais, observatimt aussi intercssante qu’essen- 
tielJe et qu’on ignore trop souvenc; cctte irontici'c Jinguistique n'a jamais in- 
fluence ni doinine la formation politique,’’ Louis Franck, “La Nationalitc 
Beige et Ic Mouvement Flamand,” Stances ct Travanx de VAcadcviie des 
Sciences Morales et Polititjties, Seance du 14 Juin 1930, Compte rendu 1930, 2 
seinestre (Paris; Aican), p. 492. 

Language was generally not an element of political division or national 
consciousness before the end of the eighteenth century. The leading Flemish 
poet of the later Middle Ages, Jakob van Maerlant, in spite of his occasional 
emphasis on German and Flemish pride, felt himself denniccly a part of the 
French nation and civilization. He wrote Flemish because be wrote for the 
Flemish-speaking middle classes of the Flemish cities, but neither he nor they 
felt any desire to cease to be a part of French civilization and form a national 
civilization of their own (Eugen Lemberg, JVege zmd Wandkmgen des 
Hationalbc’ioiisstseinsi Studien zur Geschichte der Volkswerdung in den 
Niederlanden und in Eohvien [Mimster: Aschendorff, 1934], pp. 6t f.). Despite 
their Germanic language and descent, the Flemish were proud to belong to 
the crou’ii of France, and though they fell witlun the Gcrmtin Empire meir 
sympathies were with the crown and civilization of France. The Burgundian 
mle increased the predominance of French influence In the Netherlands. On 
the historical background of the nationalism in the Low Countries, see 
J. Huizinga, “Uit de \^oorgeschiedenes van ons N.itiojiaaI Besef” in his Tien 
Sttidlen^ (Haarlem: PI. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 1926), pp. 1-79. At the end 
of the sixteenth century there was no national consciousness in the Netherlands. 
The religious %vars united the seven northern provinces in their fight against 
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Spain, and in tlie /jrstba]/ of the seventeenth century Holland was distinguished 
by the flowering of a civilization which was then the most progressive in 
Europe. In their statehood, religious consciousness was predominant over na- 
tional consciousness; the basis of their civilization was the unique social 
structure of the Netlicrlands, the first example of a middle-class civilization, a 
country of cities and traders, peasants and fishermen, without any important 
big estates. “In dcr ganzen Gcschichte und Kultur Hollands iiimmt der Reiter, 
der Mann zu Pferde, dcr Ritter, als soziologischc Figur einen geringeten Raum 
ein als irgendwo sonst,” J. Huizinga, Hollaitdiscbe Kultur des Sicbzehnten 
jahrbundens: Ibre soziale7i Grundlasen und ^latiojiale Eigen art [Jena: Diede- 
richs, 1933], p. 8. At the end of the seventeenth century the national civilization 
of the Netherlands was completely overshadowed by the growing influence of 
French civilization. 

G. Malengrau, UEsprit panicttlariste et la Revohulon des Pays-Bas an 16^ 
si^cle, 1^/8-1584 (Universite de Louvain, Recueil tie Travaux, scrie, vol. 
XXXVI, 1936), maintains that even during the revolution of the Netherlands 
there was no common consciousness among the provinces, which were still 
steeped in medieval terricorialisin. 

68. See Ernest Denis, Fm de Vlndependance bobe?ne, vol. II (Paris: Armand Colin, 
1890), p. 421. 

69. Charles Scignobos, The Evolution of the French People, transl. Catherine Alison 
Phillips (New York: Knopf, 1932), p. 153. 

70. An illuminating testimony on the character of the Hussite Wars and of Joan 
of Arc is contained in a letter W'hich Joan wrote to the Hussites on A larch 23, 
1430: “It is already some time since new's and reports reached me of how )'ou 
who iiave turned from true Christians into heretics and men similar to the 
Turks, of how you have destroyed the right religion and divine service . . . 
you destroy churches, smash and burn images made for saintU' ctHiunemora- 
tions, and kill Christians because they do not have your faith. ... It is you 
who are blind and not those who have no sight and eyes. Do you think that 
you will escape punishment? Don’t you know that God does not hinder your 
criminal undertakings ... so that he can prepare for you punishment and 
sufferings the greater the more you rage? ... To say the truth if I were not 
occupied with the wars against the English, verily I would already have gone 
long ago to find you. But in truth, should I not hear that you have mended 
your ways, I will perhaps leave the English and proceed against you, so that I 
shall, if unable by other means, starve out by the sword your stupid and 
stubborn superstition and take away either your heresy or your life.” ( Anatole 
France, Vie de Jeatme d'Arc [Pans: Calmann-Levy, 1908], vol. 11 , pp. i27f.) 
In a letter written before the expedition to Orleans, Joan asked the English to 
unite with the French to fight the enemies of the Church. She spoke frequently 
of crusades against the Turks. 

71. The thesis about the age and intensity of French nationalism before the 
eighteenth century in Rene Johannet, Le Prmcipe des Nationalites, p. 33, seems 
based on an equivocal use of “national sentiment” and “nationalism.” (Dn early 
French nationalism see Ch. Lenient, La Pohie patriot iqiie en Frattce an Aloyen 
Age (Paris: Hachette, 1891); Georges Guibal, Histoire du senthnent national 
en Frafiee pendant la guerre de cent ans (Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1875); 
Georges Grosjean, Le Senthne^it national dans la guerre de cent ans (Paris: 
Bossard, 1928); Victor du Bled, “L’Idee de patrie a travers les siccles: La 
France — ^Moyen Age ct temps modernes,” Revue des deux rnondes, vol. 
XXVIIT, pp. 329-360 (July ij, 1915). There is very little material of use for 
our subject in works like Jules d’Auriac, La Natiottalite frangaise: Sa for?nation 
(Paris: Flammarion, 1913), or Julien Benda, Esqnisse d'une histoire des 
Frangais daits leur volonte d'etre mte nation (Paris: Gallimard, 1932). On the 
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importance of kingship for the French state see Percy Ernst Schramm, Der 
Konig von Fraukreich (Weimar: Hermann Bcililaus Naclif., 19.19) •, on sixtecfidi 
century jiolitical thought Willianr Farr Churcli, ConstUtitloml Thought in 
Sixteenth Century frtinee (Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 1941). 

72. Aluch valuable material on early French nationalism is contained in John M. 
Potter, The Foimdatious of Remitsance Monarchy in France, Flarvard Ph.D. 
thesis, 1935. 

73. The coronation oath of Charles V in 13(34 promised “et superioritatem, jura 
et nobilicaccs coronae Franciae inviolabilltcr custodiam ct ilia ncc transportaho 
nec aliennbo.” 

74. Eustachc Deschamps, OUiivres completes, ed. Queux de Sainc-Hilairc (Pads: 
Firmin Didot Sc Cie., 1878), vol. Ill, pp. 62, 96. See also his “Sur Bertrand du 
Guesclin,” vol. Ill, p. 100, and “V^ision propiictique de I’Angleterre," vol, J, 
p. 315. Interesting also is his praise of Pans: 

C’cst Ja cite sur routes couronmic, 

Fonteluc ct puis dc sens et de clergie, 

Sur le fleuve tie Saine situee: 

Vignes, hois a, terres ct praerle. 

De touz les biciis dc ceste mortcl vie 
A plus qu’autres citez iFont; 

Tuit csti'angicr Faimcnt et ameront. 

Car, pour dcdiifc ct pour estre jolis, 

Jamais cite tele ne trouv'cront: 

Riens ne se puet comparer a Paris, 

Robert Blondcl, (Fnvres (Rouen, 1891-1893), vol, I, p. 135. Alain Charticr, 
Qlluvres, cd. Duchesne, pp. 417, 410. 

75. “For tiic first time in French history, deputies of all parts of France— save only 
Brittany, which remained still aloof — assembled in one place with the an- 
nounced purpose of considering the affairs of the entire realm," says John M. 
Potter (op. cit., pp, 209 f.) of the Estates General of 1484. Some of the char- 
acteristic passages of the opening spcccli by Guillaume de Rochefort arc: 

. uc pritno quae to tins regni bonum, regisque personam respiciunc, 
tractenrur, deliinc provinciarum, post civitatnm et singularom personarum; nec 
has misceatis, oro, materias'h and “De ejus vero cultorum pracclaris populique 
virtutibus ausim affirniarc Gallos carkatc, honestate, urbanitatc, munditia 
caeteris praeccllcre gentibus." 

76. See A. Aulard, Le Patriotisme fraiifais dc Ja Renaissance d la Revolution (Paris: 
Etienne Chiron, 1921), p. 14. When Joachim du Bcilay spoke in his Deffence 
et ilhtstration (1549) or “I’affection naturclle envers ma patrie,” Charles Fon- 
taine objected that patrie was a superfluous neologism for pays. This new word 
expressed a new way of loving France, writes Aulard, “une manierc de I’aimcr 
comme les Atheniens aiinaienc Athencs ou comme les Roniains atmaient Rome. 
L’humanisme rcstaure, cn s’appliquant a notre pays, le patriotismo antique.” 
Michelet in Ids Histoire de France (Paris; A. Lacroix, new cd., 1876), vol. DC, 
p. 67, says of the sixteenth century, “Le genie dc chaque nation, qui cst surtout 
dans sa langue, revelaic, par de timides tentatives, par uii premier begayement, 
ce mystere d’unite; Patrie!” See Gustave Dupont-Fcrricr, “Le Sens des mots 
^patriV et ‘patrie’ en France, au moyen age et jusqu’au debut du XVIP siccle,” 
Revue Histortqne, vol. CLXXXVlil (Janvier-mars 1940), pp. 89-104. 

For discussion in the text see especially Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire de la langue 
frangaise des origines d tpoo (Paris; Armand Colin, igod), vol. II, Le Seizieme 
Siecie, chaps. 3 and 4; and A. Darmestetcr and Adolphe Hatzfeld, Le Seizlmie 
Steele en France: Tableau de la Ihtcratiire et de la langue (Paris; Delagrovc, 

1923). 
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1. On tl\e Renaissance sec B, Groethuyscn’s article, “Renaissance,” in the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, vol. XIII, and the bibliography given there; also 
the effort at synthesis by Heinrich Schallcr, Die Rcnahsauce (iMuiiich; Rein- 
hardt, 1935); Pierre Mesnard, UEssor de la pbilosopbie politique an XVE siecle 
(Paris: Boivin, 1936); J. Huizinga. “Het Problccm der Renaissance” in his 
Tien Studien (Flaarlem: H. D. Tjcenk Wiliink & Zoon, 1926), pp. 289-344; 
H. Hefelc, ‘Zum Bcgriff der Renaissance,” in Historisebes Jabrbnch der Gorres 
GescHsebaft, vol. XLIX (1929), pp, 444 ff,, regards the Renaissance as an ex- 
pression of the national awakening of Italy between the expulsion of the 
Gcrnianic invasion and the beginning of the Eranco-Spanish invasion, He finds 
the origin of the Renaissance in a fusion of the awakening national conscious- 
ness with the democratic consciousness of tlte Guelfisnw popolare (p, 456). 
It is more characteristic that Jacob Biirckhardc in his Die Kultur der Renais- 
sance in Italien devotes only a very brief paragrapli to Italian patriotism in that 
period, at tlic end of his first chapter on tlic Renaissance State. 

2. On the Reformation see the extensive bibliography given in H. Richard 
Nicbulir’s article in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. XIII. Ernst 
Troeltsch rightly pointed out that the system of national cliurchcs of Protes- 
tantism has “no connection whatever with the principle of nationality. This 
contributed, no doubt, to the concentration of power in the hands of the central 
authorities, but the principle of nationality was tlie product of two completely 
modem, though in some respects contrasted, forces — the democratic awakening 
of the masses and the romantic idea of the national spirit.” (Ib’otestantistn and 
Progress: A Historical Study of the Relation of Protestantism to the Modern 
World, ttansl. W. Montgomery [London: Williams & Norgate, 1912], p- is?-) 

3. “Der Ursprung des Ausdrucks [rc. humaniora] fuhrt iibrigens wohl in die 
gclchrte Sphiire des Bibliothekars: man schied die gesamte Masse der Bucher 
ihrem wescntlichcn Inhalt nach in Divina (d. h. Theologisches) und Hu- 
maniora (Weldiches). Wie weit indessen und seit wann in dem Ausdruck der 
spczifische Sinn des ‘Edelmenschlichcn,’ ‘Persdnlich-Freien’ lebt aus dem 
Ged.ankenreich dcs Panaitios-Scipio-Ciccro . . . bleibt zu untersuchen.” (Kon- 
rad Burdach, Reformation, Renaissance, Hninanismns [Berlin; Gehr. Paetel, 
1920], p. 199.) 

4. On Erasmus see J. Huizinga, “Erasmus uber Vatcrland und Nationen,” 
Gedenksebrift zum 400. Todestage des Erasmus von Rotterdatn (Basel: Braus- 
Riggenbach, 1936), pp. 34-49, and the concluding pages of The Education of 
a Christian Prince, transl. Lester K. Born (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1936), pp. 254-257. See also Desideritts Erasynits Roterodannis, Aus- 
geivahlte Werke, ed. Flajo Holborn (Munich: C, H. Beck, 1933); Rudolf 
Pfeiffer, Humankas Erasmiana (Leipzig: Teubner, 193 0 ; Ferdinand Geldner, 
Die Staatsaufjassung und Furstenlebre des Erasmus von Rotterdam (Berlin: 
Ebering, 1930); and Fledwig Hintze, “Der nationale und humanitare Gedanke 
in der Renaissance,” Eupborion, vol. XXX (1929), pp- 112-137. Erasmus 
thought that a Unitarian monarchy like that proposed by Dante would be 
ideal, but tliat under existing conditions the best approximation would be 
“modcrata imperia, christianis foederibus inter sc connexa.” Erasmus stressed 
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many times the fact that the earth is the common fatlicrland of all men, but 
he loved France above all, her deep-seated devotion to learning, her refined 
ways of life, her spirit of concord and liarmony. Montaigne lield similar views. 
A cosmopolitan through and through, he loved Paris not because it was 
French, but because it was the unique city. The following passage is character- 
istic of his Renaissance attitude and independence of spirit: 

“le ne vciilx pas oublier cecy, Que ie ne me mutinc iamais tant coiitte la 
France, que ie ne regarde Paris dc bon ceil: ellc a mon cocur dez mon cnfancc; 
ct m'en esc advcnii, comme des choses excellentes; plus i'ay viie, depuis, d'aultres 
villes belles, plus la beaiitc de cettc cy peulc et gaigne sur mon affection; ie 
I'aime par elle mesme, et plus en son estre seui, (jue reebargee de pompe 
estrangiere; ie I’aimc tendrement, iusques a ses verrues ct a ses taches: ic ne suis 
Francois que par cette grande cite, grande en pouplcs, grande en felicite de son 
assiette; niais sur tout grande et incomparable en varicte, ct diversitez dc com- 
modltez; la gloire de la France, et Tun des plus nobles orncmeiits du monde, 
Dieu cn chassc loing nos divisions! Entlere ct unic, ic la treuve deffendue de 
toutc aultre violence: ic I’advise, que de touts Ics partis, le pire sera celuy qui la 
mettra cn discordc; ct ne crainds pour elle, qu’ellc mesme; et crainds pour ellc, 
autaiit certes que pour aultre piece de cct estat. Tant qu’clle durera, ie n’auray 
faiilte de retraicte oil rendre mes abbois; suffisante a me hire jierdre le regret de 
tout’aultre retraicte. 

“Non jiarcc que Socrates I’a diet, mais parcc qu’en verite e’est mon hunieur, 
et i I’ad venture non sans quelque exeez, i’estinic touts Ics bomnics mes coin- 
patriotes; ct embrasse un Polonois comme un Fran9ois, postposanc cettc liaison 
iiationalc a runiverselle et commune. Ie nc suis gvicrcs fcni dc la doulccur d’un 
air naturcl: Ics cognoissances touccs neufves ct toutes miennes me semhient 
bicn valoir ccs aultres communes ct fortuites cognoissances du voy.sinage; Ics 
amitiez purcs de nostre acquest emporccnc ordinalrcment ccllcs ausqucllcs la 
communication du climat, on du sang, nous ioignent. Nature nous a mis au 
monde libres et desliez; nous nous emprisotmons cn certains destrolcts, comme 
les roys de Perse, qui s’obligeolent de ne bolre iamais aultre eau que cellc du 
fleuve de Choaspez, rcnoiiceoient, par sottisc, a leur droict d’usage en toutes Ics 
aultres eaux, et asscichoient, pour leur regard, tout le reste du monde. Ce que 
Socrates felt sur sa fin, d’estimer une sentence d’exil pire qu’une sentence de 
mort contre soy, ie ne seray, 4 mon ad vis, iamais ny si cassc, ny si estroictement 
habltu6 en mon pais, que ie le feissc: ces vies celestes out assez d’imagcs que 
i’e/nbrasse par estimation plus que par affection; et en out aussi de si e.sievecs 
et extraordmaires, que, par estimation mesme, ie ne les puis embrasser, d’autant 
que ie ne les puis concevoir: cette humeur feut bein tendre a un homme qui 
iiigcok le monde sa ville; il est vrai ^u’U desdaignoit les peregrinations, et 
n’avoic gucres mis le pied hors le territoire d’Attique. Quoy? qu’il plaignoit 
I’argent dc ses amis a desengager sa vie; et qu’il refusa de sortir dc prison par 
I’entremise d'aultruy, pour ne desobeir aux loix en un temps qu'elles estoient 
d’aillcurs si fort corrompucs. Ces exemples sont dc la premiere espece pour 
nioy; de la seconde, sont d’ aultres que ie pourrols trouver en cc mesme person- 
nage: plusieurs de ces rates exemples surpassent la force de mon action, mais 
aulcuns surpassent encores la force dc mon iugement.” (Montaigne, Essais, livre 
III, chap. 9 (Paris: Hachette, i860), pp. 618, 619.) 

5. On the historiography of the Renaissance see Eduard Fueter, Gescbichte der 
imieren Historiographies 31‘d ed. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1936), pp. 9'-i36. 

6. Corio compared the capture of Milan by the French to the conquest of the 
Lombards by Charlemagne. He saw Charlemagne as a forerunner of Charles 
VIII, who also wished to subject Italy to French domination. Only he had 
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done it in a more prudent way, for lie knew “quanto fusse implacabilc la 
naturale e continua inimicizia ch’era tra il nome iialiano e France se; , . , 
cemeva ancora la rebellione di populi, li quali molestamente supportano la 
Gallica superbia; perilchc piu volte il loro fine e scato sanguinolcnte, in ta! 
forma che Italia s’e atcribuito esse re stata di continuo la sepultura de’ Galli.” 
(Eduard Fueter, op. ck., p. 46.) 

7. The other great Florentifie historian, Francesco Guicciardini, was devoid even 
of Florentine patriotism. See Fueter, op. ck., pp. 74, 76. Machwvelli ivas called 
by Burckhardt “ein Patriot im strcngsten Sinne ties Wortes” {Die Kultiir der 
Re}mssa7ice in Jtalien, 2nd cd. [Leipzig: E. A. Seeniann, 1863], p. 69). On 
A'lachiavelli see Fueter, op. ck., p. 63; Pasquale Villari, The Life and Thnes 
of Niccold MacbicaveUi, new ed., transl. Linda Villari, 2 vols. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1892); and H. Butterfield, The Statecraft of Macbiavelli 
(London: G. Bell & Sons, 1940). A complete bibliography on Alachiavelli is 
contained in Achille Norsa, Il Principio della forza nel pensiero politico di 
Niccold Macbiavelli, segtiko da tm contributo bibliografico (Alilaii: Hoepli, 
1936). Norsa regards Machiavelli as the first Italian nationalist; but he over- 
looks entirely the twofold meaning of the word patrh, which most frequently 
meant the Florentine state and only occasionally die united Italy. Norsa regards 
the principle of force as the starting point and end in the system of political 
philosophy developed by Macbiavelli. 

Machiavelli, however, was an adherent of republics, of constitutions based 
upon liberty. His Discorsi sopra la Prhna Deca di Tito Livio arc based on a 
realistic appreciation of the value of liberty and of the superiority of republics 
over monarchies or tyrannies. Like patriots of the eighteenth century, he 
emphasized the fact that the commonweal is observed nowhere except jn re- 
publics. “E facil cosa e conoscere dondc nasca ne’ popoli questa affezionc del 
vivere libero; perche si vede per esperienza, le cittadi non avere mai ainpliato 
ne di doniinio nc di ricchezza, sc non mentre son state in liberta. E veramente 
meravigliosa cosa c a considerate, a quanta grandezza venne Atene per 
ispazio di cento anni, poiche la si libero dalla tirannide di Pisistrato. Ma sopra 
tiitto mcravigliosissima cosa e a consider are, a cjuanta grandezza venne Roma, 
poiche la si libero da’ suoi Re. La ragionc c facile ad intendere; perche non il 
bene pardcolare, ma il bene comune 6 quello che fa grandi le citta. E senza 
dubbio, questo bene comunc non e osservato se non nelle repubbliche.” 
(Op. ck., bk. II, chap. 2 [Florence: Le Alonnier, 1901], p. 142.) See also the 
remarkable chap. 10 of bk. I, which lauds the founders of a republic or of 
a just kingdom and vituperates the founders of a tyranny. “Nientedimeno, 
dipoi, qu.asj tuttj, jngannati da un falso bene c da mia falsa gloria, si lasciano 
andare, o voluntariamente o ignorantemente, ne’ gradi di coloro che meritano 

E iu biasimo che laude; e potendo fare, con perpetuo loro onore, o una repub- 
iica o un regno, si volgono alia tirannide: ne si avveggono per questo partito 
quanta fama, quanta gloria, quanto onore, sicurta, quiete, con satisfazione 
d’animo, e’fuggono; e in quanta inf ami a, vituperio, biasimo, pericolo e 
inquietudine incorroiio. Ed e impossibile che quelli che in stato private vivono 
Jn una repubblica, o che per for tuna 0 virtu ne diventano principi, se leggessino 
I’istorie, e delle memorie delle antiche cose facessino capitale, che non yolcs- 
scro quelli tali privati, vivere iiella loro patria piuttosto Scipioni che Cesari. . . . 
Ne sia alcuno che si ingamii per la gloria di Cesare, senteiidolo, massime, 
celebrare dagli scrittori: perche questi che lo lavidano, sono corrotti dalla 
fortuna sua, e spauriti dalla lunghezza dello imperio, il quale reggendosi sotto 
quel Dome, non permetteva die gli scrittori parlassero liberamente di lui, Ma 
chi vuole conoscere quello che gli scrittori hberi tie direbbono, vegga quello 
che dicono di Catalina. E tanto e piu detestabile Cesare, quanto piu c da 
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biasimare qucllo che ha fatto, che qucllo chc lia voluto fare un male. . . . 
Consider! ancora qucllo ch’e divciuato principe in iina rcpubblica, quante 
laudi, poichc Roma fu diventata principe in una rcpubblica, quante laudi, 
poiche Roma fu diventata imperio, mcritarono piu quclli iinpcraclori che 
vissero sot to Ic leggi c come principi buoni, che ouelli che vissero ai conrrario: 
c veclra come a Tito, Nerva, Traiaiio, Adriano, Antonino e Marco, non erano 
necessari i soldati pretoriani nc la inoltitudine dellc legiotii a difendcrli, perchc 
i costiimi loro, la benivolcnza del Popolo, lo amore del Senate gli difendeva.” 
(/Wrf., pp, 35 f.) This boolc, replete with the realistic wisdom of the statesman 
and the political thinker, contains the remarkable plea for democracy which 
asserts that the people are wiser and more constant than a prince and rejects 
the contrary opinion with the words: “Ma la oppinionc contra ai popoli nasce 
perch^ de* popoli ciascuno dice male senza paura e liberamentc, ancora mentre 
che regnano: dc’ principi si parla sempre con millc ]iaurc e mille rispetti.” 
Ilk. I, cJiap, 58, IbUL^ p. rjo. 

Machiavclli’s attitude towards the Roman Church is expressed in bU. I, chap. 
12, of his Discoitrses on the First Decade of Titus Livhis, where he says: “Since 
some are of the opitiion that the welfare of Italy depends upon the Church of 
Rome, I desire to put forward certain arguments . . . against that view, and 
shall adduce two very strong ones, which, to my mind, admit of no answer. 
The first is, that, through the ill example of the Roman Court, the country has 
lost all religious feeling and devoumess, a loss which draws after it infinite 
mischiefs and disorders. . . . To the Church therefore, and to the priests, we 
Italians owe this first debt, that through tliem we have become wicked and 
irreligious. And a still greater debt we owe them for what is the immcdi.ite 
cause of our ruin, namely, that by the Church our country is kept divided. . . . 
The Church is the sole cause w'hy Italy ... is subject to no one king or com- 
monwealth.” (Discourses, transl. Ninian Hill Thomson [London: Kcgan Paul, 
1883I.) Machiavelli’s views on the corruption of Italy can be found in the 
Discourses, bk. I, chaps. 17, 18; his insistence upon not considering moral 
issues when the existence of a countty is at stake, in bk. Ill, chap, 41, which is 
entitled “That Our Country Is to Be Defended by Honor or Dishonor: and in 
Either Way Is Well Defended.” 

8. George Saintsbury in the Encyclopfedh Briwmica, nth cd., vol, XI, p. 122, 
Michelet, op. cit., p. 367, says of Rabelais that because of him “la langue 
franjaisc apparut dans une grandeur qu’ellc n’a jamais cue ni a vane ni apres. 
On I’a dit justement: ce que Dante avait fait pour ITtalicn, Rabelais I’a fait 
pour notre langue.” 

9. See Ernest Lavissc, Histoire de France deptiis les ori^mes jusqjPci la Revolution 
(Paris: Hachette, 1911), vol, V, pp, 143, 163. See also A. Reiiaudct, Frhefonne 
et Hinnanistne d Paris pendant les premieres suerres d' Italic, 1 4^4-1 yt'i (Paris: 
Honord Champion, 1916) ; and William Harrison Woodward, Stsidies in Educa- 
tion During the Age of the Rettaissance, 1400-1600 (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1906) . 

10. As late as 1572 Ronsard started his famous Franciade with the generally ac- 
cepted legend of the descent of the French kings from Francion, the son of 
Hector of Troy: 

Muse, eiiten-moy des sommets dc Parnasse, 

Guide siia langue ct me chante la race 
Des rois fran^ois yssus de Francion 
Enfant d’Hector, Troycn de nation, . . . 

De ce Troyen conte-moy les travaux, 

Guerres, desscings, et conibien sur les caux 
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II a cle fois (cn dcspic dc Neptune 
Et dc Junon) sumiontcJa fortune 
Et sur la terre cschappe dcs ])cris, 

Ains que bastir Ics grands murs dc Paris, 

11. When the Peace Treaty of Madrid in 1526 ceded Burgundy to Charles V, the 
Estates protested against their separation from France, Francis I in the ensuing 
controversy uttered the words: “II est fonde en droit qu’on nc pent nulles villcs 
ou provinces centre la volontc dcs Iiabitants et sujets transferer en autre, si’non 
par leur conscntcnicnt ex pres.” But no conclusion should be drawn from 
isolated remarks like these which are in contradiction to the whole policy of 
Francis I and his time, Tlic same applies to tite speech of Henry IV in 1601 to 
the representatives of his new subjects of Bressc and Gex; “11 eta it raisonable 
que puisque vous parlez natu relic ment franca is, vous fussicz sujets a un roy de 
France. Je veu.v bicn que la languc espagnole demeurc a I’EspagnoI, I’allcmande 
a i’Allcmaiid, inais toute la fran^gaise doit etre a moi.” 

According to Henry Hauser, Le Principe des natiomlhes: Ses ort^hws his- 
toriqnes (Paris: Alcan, 1916), the word “patriot” was first used in its modern 
sense in 1578 in a pamphlet published in Flanders, “Lcttre d’un bon patriot aux 
bons patriots” — a meaning wliicii the word regained only in the eighteenth 
century. Frangois Froumentcau used the w'ord in his Le Secret des Finances in 
1580 in the meaning of “friend of the people,” as it was later frequently used 
in 1789. 

Among the isolated patriots of the second half of tiie sixteenth century shoiiltl 
be mentioned Guillaume du \^air, Francois dc la None, the authors of the 
famous Satire Alenippee, Loys Le Roy and Michel rHdpital. See also Robert 
Gamier, “H^'rnnc de la Aloiiarchie” (1567), which ends: 

Que d’un cceur indomtable il guide scs phalanges 
Jusque aux derniers sablnns des rivages etranges. 

Que de ce bord icy jusques au bord indoys, 

II face bourgonner la gloire dcs Francois, 

Laissant de race cn race aux siens assugetic 
Dc ce terrestre rond I'habltable .partic. 

Robert Gamier, CEiivres completes^ ed. Lucien Pinvert (Paris: Gamier Freres, 
1923), VoL II, p. 422, 

On the cosmopolitan, and at tlie same time differentiating spirit of the French 
Renaissance, see Geoffrey Atkinson, Les Noziveaiix Horizons de la Roiaissanco 
franpaise (Paris: E. Droz, 1935). On Bodsnus see A. Garosci, Jea7i Bodin: 
PoJitica e diritto ncl Rinascimeyno irancese (Milan: A. Corticelli, 1934) > and 
Elisabeth Feist, Weltbild U7jd Staatsidee bei Jea7i Uodm (Halle; MaxNiemeyer, 
1930) • 

12. Tlte theory that supreme obedience is due to tire king emerged only slowly in 
the si.xtcenth century out of the confusing maze of medieval and feudal 
loyalties, local rights, and privileges. The new conception of the nation-state 
which centered around the Idiig comprised the supreme and even exclusive right 
of the king to legislate, to dispense justice, to impose taxation, and to make 
war. When Charles du Moulin wrote in his Cov7we77tarii hi Co77snetudi7ies 
Parhienses (1539) that “omnes subditi magis sunt dientes et homines Regis, 
qnam cuiusuis alter ms, etiam proprii domini,” he stated a new principle. The 
vass.als of the feudal lords, he said, M’crc not obliged to follow their lords in 
private warfare, but only "in hello publico pro seruitio regis et communi 
bono totiiis reipub. Franciac.” But in 1614 Pierre de L’Hommeau could state in 
his Les Maxinies ^eneralles du droict fra7igois'. “En France il apartient au Roy 
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seal a fa ire loi.v, edicts, et ordon nances, ct quod principi pi a cult legis ha bet 
vigorem; et quancl Ic Roy de France fait dcs edits il peat dire, sic volo, sic 
jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas: car la Loy ne depend que du seal Prince 
soiiuerain." See William Farr Church, Covstitutional Thought in Sixteenth 
Ce 7 Uury France (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1941)) pp- 190 ff., 334' 

13. On German nationalism at the end of tlie Aliddle Ages sec Hermann Zeydel, 
The Holy Roinan E 7 )ipire in Gcrnmi Literature (New Yorlc: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1918)’, Cl. Liigowski, “Volkstmn und Dichtung im 15. und 16. Jahr- 
Jiondert,” Zehsebrift fi/r dentsebe BHdung, 1936, Heft 12; Joachim Walter, 
Natioitale Strdnmngen in Deutschland am /hisgange des Mittelalters (Weida 
i. Thiir.: Thomas & Hubert, 1929); Adolf Diehl, “Heiliges Romisches Reich 
Deutscher Nation," Historisebe Zcitschrtft, vol. CL VI (1937), pp. 457-484; 
Joachim Wagner, “Aeusserungen des deutschen Nationalgefuhls am Ausgang 
des Mittelalters,” Vierteljahrscbrift fur Liter atiir'wisse^nchaft^ vol. IX, pp. 
390 ff.; Albert Wcniinghoff, "Der Begriff Deutsche Nation in Urkunden des 
15. jahrhunderts,” Historische Vierteljabrschrift, vol. XI (1908), pp. 1841!.; 
Emil Mcynen, Deutschlajid ztnd Deutsches Reich: Sprachgebranch mid 
Begrijjswesenheit des W ortes Deutschland (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1935); Walther 
Muller, "Deutsches Volk und deutsches Land im spateren Mittelalter: Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des nationalen Namens," Historische Zeitschrift, voL 
CXXXII (192s), pp* 450-465. On German nationalism in general at the begin- 
ning of modern times see Paul Joachimsen, Der dcutsche Stnatsgedanke von 
semen Anfmgcn bis auf Leibniz und Friedrich den Grossest: Doktmiente zur 
Entavickhmg (Munich: Drci iVIaslcen Verlag, 1921). 

14. Well known arc the passages in Luther’s Address to the Christian Nobility of 
the German Nation Respecting the Reformation of the Christian Estates^ 
transl, C. A. Buchheim in the Harvard Classics, vol. XXXVI (New York: 
Collier, 1910): "I do not see many good manners that have ever come into a 
land through commerce" (p. 348), and “All I know is that it M'crc much more 
godly to encourage agriculture and lessen conimercc" (p. 349). 

15. “Das Luthertum ist dem Absolutistnus politisch fdrderlich, im librigcn aber 
wesentlich konservativ und politisch apathisch,” wheteby it “den privilcgicrten 
Standen und ihrem Herrschaftsbezirk die gleiclic StelUmg als gottverordnete 
Obrigkeit zu weist und ilinen den Anspruch auf Jcidenden Gehorsani zuerkenne” 
Ernst Troeltsch, Die Uedeutung des Protestantismus fiir die Entstebung der 
snodernen Welt, 3rd ed. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 19^4), p. 57. Sec also Georg 
J%er, “Die politischcn Ideen Luthers und ihr Einfluss auf die innere 
Entwicklung Preussens," Preussisebe Jahrbticber, vol. CXIII (1903), pp. 210- 
275; Gerhard Ritter, “Die Auspragung deutscher und M'csteuropaischer 
Geistesart im konfessionellcn Zeitalter,” Historische Zeitschrift, vol. CXLIX 
0 93 3-3 4), pp. 240-252; Eduard Heimann, "The Great Gulf Between Ger- 
many and the West." Christendom, vol. V, no. 3 (Summer, 1940), pp, 332 flf.; 
Harris Harbison, “Will Versus Reason: The Dilemma of the Reformation in 
Historical Perspective,” Journal of Bible and Religion, vol. IX, pp, 203-216 
(Nov., 194 U. Cf. also; “Luther’s soul wa.s .1 battleground between the primitive 
Christian and the primitive German, and the latter generally remained in pos- 
session of the field” (Alfred Cobban, The Crisis of Civilization [London: Cape, 
r94i], p. 207). 

16. Calvin, Institutiones, bk. IV, chap. 20, sec. 32. Luther, Wehnarer Ausgabe, 
Tisebreden, vol. I, No. 932. 

17. Martin Bucer quoted by Ernest Barker, “The Reformation and Nationality,” 
Modern Churchmaii, vol, XXII (1932), p, 339. For Calvin, Christ was no 
"novus legislator” but a “fidus interpres.” Sec Hans Baron, Calvins Staatsauffas- 
sung .und das konfessionelle Zeitalter (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1924), 
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especially p. 67; and Robert Henry Murray, The Political Co 7 iseqne 7 }ces of the 
Refor 7 mt}o 7 i: Studies w Sixteetitb Century Political Thought (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1926). On Calvin generally see Carew Hunt, Calvhi (London: Cen- 
tenary Press, 1933); Renato Fresclii, Giovatwi Calvhio (Milan: A., Corticelli, 
1934). 

Calvin extended his opposition to a universal monarchy also to the Sacerdotium: 
“Verum sit sane, ut volunt, bonum atque utile, orbem totuin nionarchia una 
contincre (quod est tamen absurdissinium; sed Ita sit), non tameii j)rqpterea 
concodam, id ipsum in ecclesiae gubernatore valere" ihisthutio, bk. IV, chap. 6 , 
sec. 9; Coriuis Rcfoiinatormu, XXX, 817). The leading theorists of the Counter- 
Reformation adhered to the monarchical unity of the Church, but abandoned 
the secular unity of the Imperium and recognized the multitude of independent 
states. Suarez wrote in his Dejeusio Fidei (bk. Ill, chap. 5, sec. ii) : “At congre- 
gatio Ecclesiae licet fit unum corpus spirituale seu inysdcuin Christi, et in hoc 
gencre habeat fidei, baptismatis, et capitis unitatem, non tamen est unita in 
ratione unius politicac congregationis, sed in se continet varia regna et 
rcspublicas, cjuae in politico generc niillam inter se habent unitatem.” 

18. Albert AVenunghoff, N atiojialkirchliche Eestrehungeu mt Mittelalter (Kirchen- 
rechtliche Abliandlungcn, herausgegeben von Ulrich Stutz, Heft LXI) (Stutt- 
gart, 1910), pp. 106 f. 

19. On humanist historiography see Eduard Fueter, op. cit., pp. 181-200. Fiictcr 
stresses the fact that historiography in Germany remainea on the medieval 
level even during the humanist period, and that historical criticism was less 
developed there than in any other country: “Es lag nahe, dass die dcutschen 
Flumanistcn das, was ihnen an Originalitrit fehlte, durch nationales Pathos und 
Polemik gegen ihre Lehrmcistcr zu ersetzen suchten. . . . Die deutschen 
Humanisren wussten es luir zu gut, dass ihre italicnischen Standesgenossen mit 
ihrer Verachtung dcr ausliindischcn Bildung im Grunde recht batten. Aber 
sic durften dies vor dcr Offentlichkeit nicht zugeben. Sie konnten ilir hoses 
Gewissen nicht anders als durch forciertes Selbstlob, durch ktinstliche Ubertrei- 
bungen betauben.” Some of the historical writings of German humanists are 
now easily accessible in Emil von Borrics, Wwipfelmg uTjd Murtjer iiu Kainpf 
imi die altcre Geschichte des Elsass (Heidelberg; Carl Winter, 1926); Coiiradus 
Celtis Protucius, Quatitor Libri Atuoi^imt secwiduui laterct Gernmnae, etc., 
cd. Felicitas Pindter (Leipzig: Teubner, 1934); Der Briefwecbsel des Ko 7 irad 
Celtis, ed. Hans Rupprich (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1934); Johannes Aventinus, 
Baierisebe ChroJiik, ed. Georg Lcidinger (Jena: Diederichs, i<)z 6 ). Of other 
works see especially Paul Joachimsen, Geschichtsanfjassimg nnd Geschichts- 
scbreibtmg in Deutschland nnter dein Einfluss des Hmnanisnnis, Part I (Leip- 
zig; B. G. Teubner, 1910), and “Tacitus im deutschen Humanismus,” Neue 
jahrbueber fur das klassiscbe Altertuni, etc., vol. XIV (191 0 , pp. 700 ff., and 
“Dcr Humanismus und die Entwicklung des deutschen Geistes,” Deutsche 
Vierteljabrschrift, etc., vol. VIII (1930), pp. 419 ff.; Ernst Voss, “Two Alsatian 
Patriots of the Sixteenth Century,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
vol. XX (1921), pp. 502-512; Josef Knepper, 'Natlonaler Gedanke und Kaiseri- 
dee bei den elsassiscben Humanisten (Freiburg i. B.: Herder, 1898); Gerhard 
Ritter, “Die geschichtliche Bedeutung des deutschen Humanismus,” Historische 
Zeitschrift, vol. CXXVII (1923), PP- 393 Ulrich Paul, Stndien a,ur Ge- 
schichte des deutschen Nationalbeanusstsems hn Zeitalter des Humanismus und 
der Refoiination (Historische Srudien, Heft 298) (Berlin; Emil Ebcring, 1936)1 
which establish the great influence of Italian writers on the German humanists. 
Werner Kaegi in a review of the book {Historische Zeitschrift, vol. CXXII 
{1920I, p. 137) rightly points our that “Nationalbewusstsein ist nicht alles, was 
interessc fur die eigene Vergangenheit heissc. Vicles, was bei Paul registriert 
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wird, ist in Wirklichlfcit nicht natioDales, sondern tcrritoriaJ-sraarliciies, land- 
schaftlischcs Bcwusstscin. . . . Anderes, wic die Erinncning an die gcrmanischc 
Voi-zeit, isc an sicli nicht nationalcs, sondern allgcinein hiscorisches Bewusstscin 
. . , Die tvahre Sachlage spurt der Ver/asser seJbsc, wenn er auf Scite 115 sage; 
Ein rein nationalcs, odcr dem deutschen Volkc nnd Vatcrland zugewandtes 
Denkcn gab es danials nicht.” See also L, Spoilage!, Kovrad Celt.es mid das 
dents cbe Nathmlbexunsstsein (Biihl, Baden; Konkordic, 1039 — Heidelberg 
thesis); Adalbert Horawitz, ‘‘Nationalc Gcschichtschreibung im 16. Jahr- 
hunderte,” Historische Zeitsebrift, vol. XXV (1871), pp. d6-ioi; Walthcr 
Kohler, "Der dcutschc Reichsgedanhe bei den Human isten und Luther,” Neue 
Jtihrbj'icher fur deutsebe Wissemeboft, vol. XIII (1937), no. 2, pp. 101-117; 
Hans Baron, “Zur Fragc dcs Ursprungs dcs dcutschcn Humanismus und seiner 
religiosen Rcformbcstrcbungcn,” Historische Zeitsebrift, vol. CXXXII (1925), 
pp. 413 R. Joseph Schlcchc, “Zur Geschichte dcs erwachenden deutchen Be- 
wusstscins,” Historisches Jabrbjich, XIX (1898), pp. 351-358, cites an interest- 
ing example of national feeling among the Italian and German humanists. The 
universal ist and imperialist character of German humanist nationalism is well 
characterized by Richard Scholz, “Krisis und Wandlungcn dcs Reichsgedankens 
am Ausgang des Mictelaltcrs,” Neue jahrbueber fnr detttsche Wissejjscbaft, 
vol. XIII (1937), no, I, p. 39: “Das dcutschc VoIU, das adcligste der Welt, von 
Gotc auscrwahlt zur TViirdc des Imperiums, d.is K.aisertum t'on uberirdischem 
Glanz umstrahlt, bestimmt zur Erlosung dot Menschlieic von Unfrieden und 
Sunde, da rum notwendlg die Verdcutschung der gesamten Welt, auch der 
rornanischen \^d]|fer, untcr der Oberhoheit dcs deutschen Kaisers, das stnd die 
ausschweifenden, {iberschwiinglichen Phantasien, die hier, an der Schwclle der 
Heuzeit, sich an die Reichsidee heften. ... In Lutlicr verdichtete sicU fur viele 
die Hoffnung auf die Zukunft der Retches. Luclier selbst war crfiiilt von deni 
Reichsgedanken in all seiner mittclalterlichen Erhabcnhcit. . . . Ein protestanti- 
sches Kaisertum hattc die Einhcit der ahendlandischcn Christenheir unter 
dctitschcr Fuhrung erhalten sollcn . . . dann waren die HoiTnungen und 
Wunsche der deutschen Impcrialistcn erfullc worden.” 

One of these fantastic writings by an iinlniown Alsatian luimanist, a contempo- 
rary of Emperor Maximilian I, is characterized by A. Doren, “Wunsebraume 
und Wniischzciten,” Vortrage der Biblhtbek Warburg, 1924-1925 (Leipzig: 
Teiibner, 1925), p. 160, note 3. “Die cliiliastisdicsc]iatologi.schcn Hoffnujigen 
auf cinen die Erlosung briugenden Kaiser Friedrich, wic sie danials gcradc am 
Oberrhein lebendig waren, verbinden sich bei dem einstweilon noch nicht 
identifizicrcen Verfasser inic den iiationalcn Tendenzen hutnanistischer Kreise, 
denen er offeiibar iiahcgestaiideii hat, in hdchst eigenartiger Weise zu eincr alle 
Gtenzen uberspringenden, gcrade aus der voliigen Zcrrutcung der Gcgenwarcs- 
zustande ihre Kraft gewiniienden Hoffnungsseiigkeit von hinreissonder Gewalr. 
Dass alle grossen Manner von Adam an, dass Henoch z. B. cben so wie Alexan- 
der der Grosse Deutsche gcwesen, dass das Deutsche die Urspraebe war, die von 
Japhet nach Euro pa verpflanzt warde, dass die Amazonen von den Sachsen 
iierstammen, dass es in Asien und Afrika deutsch-sprechcndc Volker gabe, steht 
ibm eben so fest wie der Beruf der Deutschen zur kunftigen Herrschaft uber 
die Welt ” 

"So schen wir denn nucli den deutschen Humanismus, kaum class er zu 
eigciicm Bewusstsein evstarht ist, Jiuf ganz amleren l^^egcn als den italicni- 
schen. Er findet weder cine autonome Pcrsdnlichltcit vor, an deren Unigrcnzuiig 
dvirch cine iieue Sitte er zu arbeiten biittc, nocb cinen autonomen Scant, der 
von ihtn seine theorctischc Rechtfcitigting vcriangte. State dessert suchc er 
zunachst cine Rechtfertigung dcs hierarchiseben Imperiums, in das der deutsclie 
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Staat i miner noch eingebauc war, unci auf der Stiche nach citicr solchcn stosst 
er auf den BcgrifF tics Volkstiiins. Man muss ein so phanrastisches Bucli, wie 
die ‘Gernianiac exegesis’ dcs Fnmciscus Irenicus von 1518, aiisehen, uin dicse 
liumanistisclic Romantik in iiircm Hochflugc und in iKrer \^erstiegenheit zug- 
Icich zu bcobacluen, odcr aiicli die gcnialischen, aber aus dcmsclbcn Geiste 
stammenden Entwurfc Aventins. Eiiic doppeke Tendenz wild bier sichtbar: 
das deutschc Impcriuin mic scinen durcb Maximilian so cigenarrig neii bclcbtcn 
nnivcrsalcn Bestrebungen soli seine Begrundiing in dcr Nachfolgcschaft der 
Gcrniancn dcr Vdikerwanderiing findcii, die sicli die AVelt unterworfen haben, 
und das deutschc Individuum soil sicli in deni gcrnianisclicn Alenschen der 
Urzeic spiegcln, wie cr aus dem neii gefundenen Bcrichc des Tacitus liervorsah." 
Paul Joacliinisen, “Zur Psychologic dcs deutschen Staatsgedankens,” Die Dio- 
sknrciiy vol. I (Alutiich: Meyer & jessen 1922) p. ii6f. 

20. Of the large literature on Luther’s political opinions the following will be 
found particularly useful: Friedrich Mcineckc, “Luther uber christlichcs Gc- 
incinwcscn und chrisdichen Staat,” Historische Zcitschrift, vol. CXXI (1920), 
pp. I-22-, Gunther Holstein, Luther und die Dentsebe Staatsidee (Rccht und 
Staar in Gcsdiichrc und Gegenwarr, 45) (Tiibingen: AJohr, i926>; Gerhard 
Ritter, Luther ^ Gestalt und Symbol, 2nd ed. (Munich: Oldcnbourg, 1918); 
Georg Lenz, “LjUtlicrs Staarslchre und die Gegenwart,” Zeitsebrift fur die 
gesat/tte Staatswhsemchaft, vol. LXXXV (1928), no. L; Theodor Pauls, Luthers 
Auffassimg von Staat und Volk {Bonner Sraatswisscnschaftlichc Untcrsuchun- 
gen, XII) (Bonn: K. Sebroeder, 1925). Sec also Heinrich Boebmer, Luther and 
the Reformation in the Light of Modern Research, transl. E, S. G. Potter 1 Lon- 
don: G. Bell, 1930); on die importance of Luther’s Bible translation, Konrad 
Burdacb, Die nationale Avcigniuig der Bihcl und die Avfiwge der gennattischen 
rhilologie (Halle: M. Nicnicycr, 1924); on Luther and Lutheranism, Ernst 
Trocltsch, “Luther, dcr Protestantismus und die luodcrne Welt,” Gesatfunehe 
Sebriften (Tuhingcu: Alohr, 1925), vol. IV, pp. 202 ff. Sec also F. D. Borkenau, 
“On Lutheranism,” Horizon, Sept. 1944, pp. 162-176. 

21. Gerhard Ritter riglitly said that Luther’s Reformation was born “in cincr 
Spharc wcltcnfcrn von allcr Politik und alien nationalcn Lcidcnscbafcen, weit 
jenscits allcr irdischen Sorgen und Strebtingcn.” Paul Joacbiniscn, Votn 
deutschen Volk zmn deutschen Staat, 2nd cd. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1920), pp. 
29 ff., agrees with Rudolf Sohm chat Luther cannot be explained by the develop- 
ment of German national consciousness: “in ibm crrcicht vielmcbr ein reclit 
cigcntlich kirclilichcs Problem seine Spitze, das Problem dcs Alonchtums mit 
seiner Eragc: Wic kann ich cs machen, dass ich nur Gott diene?” Luther made 
a few isolated nationalistic remarks, as when he wrote in a letter of November 
I, 1521, “Germanis mcis natus sum, quibus ct serviam,” or when he said in bis 
address to the aldermen of the German towns in 1524, “Sondern meyne cs von 
herezen trcwlich niit cuch und ganzten dcutsclicn Land, da hyn niich Gott 
vcrordcnec hat.” But Luther was free of any German national consciousness. 
“Wir durfen tins nicht scheuen es auszusprcchcn: Luthers Ureigenstes, Luthers 
Werk im hdehsten Sinne, das was er gewollt und geleistct hat, hat init dem 
Dcutschtum dirckc nichts zu tun. Luthers Werk ist im Dienstc dcr Religion, im 
Dienste der einzelncii A'Icnschcnseele, und clamit im Diensre der Mcnschhcit 
vollbracht. All das, was wir vorhin im Anschluss an Treitschke tins als 
Leistungen Luthers fur die deutschc Nation vor Augen fuhrten, sind Wir- 
laingcti, niche das Werk.” (P. Rassov, “Luthers deutschc Kraft,” Preussische 
Jabrbficber, vol. CLXXIV [19*8}, p. 308.) 

German nationalism interpreted Luther, of course, in the light of its own later 
development. The official attitude of the Bismarckian Empire was voiced in the 
famous- speech “Luther und die deutschc Nation” which Treitschke delivered 
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at the four hunrlrcdtli aiiniversaiy of Luther’s birthday in 1883, He glorified 
Luther as the pioneer of the modern Protestant national power-state Prussia. 
For the National Socialist interpretation of Luther, see Otto Schcel, Evan- 
gel hi vi, Kirche ttnei Volk bet Linher (Schriften dcs Vereins fiir Roformatlons- 
gcschichtc, Jg. LI, no. 2) (Leipzig, 1934); Hans Leisegang, Luther als deittscher 
Christ (Berlin: Junker Sc Dunnhaupt, 1934); and Arno Deutelmoser, Luther, 
Staat wid Glanho (Jena: Diederichs, 1937); “Lutliens iinhcdingte Bejaluing dcs 
Staates . , crwachst aus seinem Glauhen, Man muss Luthers Glaubcn kennen, 

um scineii Staat zu verscehen, der auf dem Gesetz dcr Macht beruht.” Otto 
Scheel, “Der Volksgedanke bei Lutlier,” HtsWrisebe Zehschrift, t'ok CLXI, no. 
3 (1940), pp. 477-497, regards Luther as a fighter not only against Rome but 
also against Judaism, which are now identified: “hn Katholizismiis hat das 
Judentum eineii mlichtigen geistigen Sieg iiber Vtilker untl Zeiten errungen. 
Erst Luthers reformatorische Entdeckung brachte den erfolgreichen Gegen- 
stoss.” (P. 485.) According to this article, Luther opened the modern era 
because he recognized that “Gottesdienst auch Volksdicnst sei” (p. 486), and 
that language and nation were a “Schopfungswirklichkeit” (p. 489). This inter- 
pretation sees in Luther the forerunner of later Prussian and German power- 
politics; “Was F. C. V. iVfoscr als einen Quell von Deutschlands Uiigliick ansah 
und Herder als einen ‘entsetzlichen Druck der Mcnschheic’ einpfand, ein 
stehendcs Heer im Fricdcn, war Luther ctii Gegenstand dcr Selinsucht. . . . 
Deiuscldand ist also dem Reformator als politischc Grdsse Icbendig gcwordcii, 
die in den Grenzen Hires Lebensraumes dutch geschlossene Fiihrung und 
gewissenhaften Einsatz dcr physischen Kriiftc und Giitcr von Raum und Volk 
ihre Sicherheit begriinden, ihre Zukunft schaffen und in der Aufgabe stehen 
soil, alle geistigen und sittlichcn Kriiftc anzuspannen, auf dass das deutsciie Land 
und Volk seine ‘Gestalt’ findc.” But Luther foresaw not only the nineteenth 
century; he foresaw also Hitler. “Das sind die ausserhaib dcr Rcgel stehenden 
Hcrocn, die von Gott geruten werden, das inorsch Gewordene niedcrzureissen 
und neucs Rccht zu scluiffen. . . , Den von Gotr ‘Berufenen,’ dcii Hcrocn, hat 
er das Rccht sowohl wie die Pfliclit zugcsprochen, ‘herauszubreciien,’ sobald 
Gott sic ru/t nnd Hcrocn zii .sein ihnen gebietet, Dann .soDcji sic das Alte und 
Kranke auch gcwaltsam, auch gegen das bestehende Rccht und Regiment 
niederreissen diirfen und cine ncue, besserc Gerechtigkeit aufrichten.” 

22, The Reformation introduced Polish as a literary language instead of Latin. 
The newly awakened interest in religion and in sermons also induced many 
Catholics to use the Polish language. In 1543 Nicholas Rey of Nagiowicc (1505- 
1569), a Calvinist, began to publish jmetry in Polish, soon followed by the prose 
of Stanislaw Orzechowski. In 1553 the first Polish Protestant translation of the. 
whole Bible was published in Brze. 5 e. The greatest writer of Poland’s age of 
Renaissance, Jan ICochanowski (1530-1584), translated the Rs-alms into Polish 
verse. On the influence of the Bible and of Judaism on him see Ch. Wolf Stcckel, 
Jan Kochanowski mid das Judentiini (Breslau, 1937). See the English transla- 
tion of Kochanowski’s Poems, by George R. Noyes (Berkeley; University of 
California Press, 1928). During the Counter-Reformation Jakob Wujck trans- 
lated the Bible into Polish (1597), the most used Bible translation even today in 
Poland. The late sixteenth century saw an isolated Polish patriot, Piotr SUarga 
(1536-^1612), a court preacher to ICing Sigismund III. Especially famous arc his 
Kazania Sejmowe — eight sermons preached before the Diet in 1597, in which he 
appealed to the patriotism of tlie Poles, praising the country as a common 
mother. A. Bcrga published them in a French translation, Les Sermons poHtiqnes 
du P, Skarga, S.J. (Paris: Soci6ce Fraii9aiae d’Imprimerie et de Librairie, 1916), 
and proved that they were written after the failure of the Diet of 1597 to deal 
, in a patriotic spirit witli the dangerous situation into wliich the Turkish threat 
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had put the Polish state. Of the eight sermons — which in their whole diction 
remind one of an Old Testament prophet who predicts the fall of his people as 
a result of their iniquities — the most important is the second, which deals with 
I the love of the fatherland. This second sermon also states at its beginning the 

j thenie of the following sermons. All deal with tlie sickness of die Polish body 

j politic; "La premiere maladie est le default general d’amour pour I’fitat et 

i’avide cupidite des families; la seconde, les discord es ct les divisions interieures; 
la troisicine, les attcintes p or tecs a la religion cath clique et I’incroduction par mi 
nous de I’liercsie pcstilenticlle; la quatrlemc, I’affaiblisscmenc de la dignite et do 
Tautorite du roi; Ja citiquieme, les lois injustes; la sixieme, les crimes et les peches 
publics qui se sont eleves contre Dieu et qui appellcnt la vengeance divine” (p. 
64). His patriotism is well characterized by the following passages (pp. dy-dp, 
73, 83): “Ayez pitie de cette Patrie, votre Jerusalem, e’est-a-dire de cette 
Couronne ct de cct £tat, ct dites du fond du cceur avec David: ‘Si jamais jc 
t’oublic, 6 ma chere patrie, ma Jerusalem, que je perde Ic souvenir de ma droite! 

1 Que ma langue sc desscche dans ma bouche si je ne me souviens plus de toi, et si 

I je ne te mets a la tece de routes me joies,' O ie magnifique sermeiit, qui doit vous 

! lier, de n’avoir ricn de plus cher ni qui vous rejouisse da vantage que la pros- 

i perite de votre Jdrusalcm, e’est-a-dire de votre Etat et de votre patrie. . . , 

j Comment pourriez-vous ne pas cherir et honorer cette tres douce jutre qui 

vous a engendres, nouriss, enrichis, clevis si haut? Dieu ordonne d’honorer les 
meres: maudit soit cclui qui contriste la sienne! Mals quelle est la premiere et 
1.1 plus meritante des meres, sinon cette patrie, de qui vous tenez votre nom ct 
tout ce que vous possedez, cette patrie qui est le berceau de routes les meres et 
de routes les families ct le tresor renfermant to us vos biens. . , . Le tres cher 
vaisseau de la patrie nous porte tous et nous y avons tout cc que nous possedons. 
Si ce wii-sscau va mal, si nous n’en bou chons les fissures, si nous n’en epuisons 
I’eau, si nous ne faisons efforts pour le maintenir a flot, et si, pour sa sccurite, 
nous ne ncgligcons pas tout ce qui est a nous, il coulera a fond ct nous perirons 
nous-mcmes avec lui. Dans ce vaisseau, vous avez fils, enfants, femmes, titres, 
tresors, et tout ce que vous aimez. II renferme en lui autant d'ames qu‘en 
contient le royauine avec ses provinces. Ne les laisscz pas s’engloutir, ct ayez 
pitie de votre sang, de votre peuple, de vos frercs. Puisque vous les avez pris 
sous votre direction et votre tu telle, mettez a Jeur sendee non sculemenc votre 
avoir, mais votre propre vie, car non sculement nous sommes tenus de ne pas 
epargner nos biens en faveur de nos freres ct de I’Ltat-, mais nous devons me me 
mourir pour eux, . , , En definitive, personae n’attend unc recompense pour 
s’etre fait du bicn a soi-mcme, puisque par la meme on esc latgement recompense. 
Or celui qui sert sa patrie se rend service a lui-meme; car, comme il a ete dit, 
tout son bien est renter me dans cette patrie”. . . The third sermon, which deals 
witli the necessity of civic concord .ind unit)’’, continues the patriotic rone of 
the second sermon. In a moving way which brought to Skarga the popular 
title of proroczym, “a little prophet,” he painted the picture of a Poland ruined 
by discord (p. 93): "Votre langue, la langue de ce royaume, le seul reste libre 
panni les grands royaumes slaves, vous la perdrez et avec elle votre peuple. 
iMcme les debris de ce peuple si ancien et si largcment epanoui par le inonde, 
vous les perdrez et, comme il ,est arrive a d’autres, vous serez absorbes par un 
peuple ctrnnger qui vous hait.” But Skarga ’s appeals were of no avail. Poland 
lacked the spirit of patriotism or nationalism, which did not appear before the 
end of the eighteenth century. See A. Berga, Pierre Skarga: ttiiae siir la Pologne 
du XV siecle et le protestantisme polonais (Paris: Soejete Frangaise d’lm- 
primerie et de Librairle, 1916). 

To give only a few examples of how the Reformation promoted the develop- 
ment of vernaculars into literary languages, it should be pointed out that the 
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oldest documents printed in many languiiges dare from that period. The oldest 
priiited Lithuanian book is a translation of Luther’s catechism by a Protestant 
pastor, Martinus Moswidius, in 1547. A CatlioHc canon, Alichacl Dauksza, 
translated in tS99 a dcrodonal book of the Polish Jesuit Jakob Wujek into 
Lithuanian and demanded in his Polish introduction tiiat the Lithuanian language 
be accorded the same literary rights as Polish, Latin, or others. The first book 
printed in Latvian svas a translation of Lutlicr's catechism printed in Konigsberg 
in 1586 at the expense of Gottiiard Kettlcr, the Duke of Prussia—onc of the 
many instances in which, for religious purposes, tlic authorities, though belong- 
ing to another national group, fostered tlie linguistic development of subject 
nationalities. Among the Slovenes, Primus Truber translated tlic New Testa- 
ment into Slovenian in 1583, and tsvo years later Adam Bohoric published in 
Wittenberg the first grammar of the Slovenian language, “Arcticac borulae.” 
As in other countries, the Counter-Reformation continued in Slovenia to 
cultivate the vernacular, A Jesuit, B, Kasic or Ca,ssiiis, published in Rome in 
1604 “InstitutionuiTi linguae lilyricac libri duo.” See Murko, “Die Bedcutnng dcr 
Reformation und Gegenreformation fur das geistige Leben dcr Stidslawcn,” 
Slavic (Prague, 192 j, igzy) IV, 3-4, V, 1-4; V. Jagid, “Die Serbo-Croatischen 
Ubersetziingen der Bibel im ganzen odcr einzclncn Teilc dcrsclben,” /Jrebiv 
fur sJawische Philoloj^iCf XXXIV (1912, 1913), 497-532. On the influence of 
Ci'anslncions of the Bible into Bulgarian, undertaken with the help of British and 
American Protestant missionary societies, even in the nineteenth century, see 
Janies F. Clark, Bible Societies: American Missionaries and the National Revival 
of Bjilgaria, Harvard Ph.D. tiicsis, 1937. 

The first printed book in Romansh (or Ladin) was a translation of the catechism 
by a Protestant JacUiani Bifraii of Samadeii in 1552. He also published tlic 
New Testament in 1560, the source of the literary Romansh language. While 
Bifran used the lower Engadinian dialect, Du rich Cliiamnell published in 1562 
a psalter and spiritual songs in rhe upper or Sunselvian dialect, bi the words of a 
present day Romansh poet, Pcider Lansel, Bifran and Chiampcll have found 
“the way for our Romansh prayer, teaching, figlit, shout and laughter.” See 
Karl J. Luetlii, “Die altcstcn Ladinischen Drucke,” Gntcnherg-]ahrbncb^ 1926, 

pp. 5 <^ 63 . 

2j. On Hutren see I-Iajo Molborn, Ulrich von Hutten and the German Reforma- 
tion, cransl. Roland H. Bainton (New Plavcn; Yale Univ, Press, 1937). It con- 
tains a Complete bibliography. The famous book by David Friedrich Strauss, 
Ulrich von Hiitten, new ed. Otto Clemen (Leipzig: Inscl, 1914), remains im- 
portant as the liberal nationalist interpretation of Hutten, Hutten's works were 
edited under the title Ulrichi Hiittetn etpiitis Germatil opera quae reperiri 
potuentnt omnia by Eduard Booking (7 vols., Leipzig, 1859-1862; 2 sup- 
plementary vola. 1864, 1870). Of recent writings on Hutten see Fritz Walscr, 
D;> poUtische Ennmckhmg Ulrlchs von Hntten 'imhrend der Entscheidnngs- 
jahre der Refortnation (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1928); Werner Kaegi, “Hutten 
Und Erasmus; Hire Freundschaft und ihr Streit,” Historische Viertetjabrsebrift, 
vol. XXII (1924-25), pp. 200-278, 461-514; Helmut Rdlir, Ulrich voti Hntten 
Und das Werden des deutseben Nationalbcmtsstseins (I-Iamburg: Paul Evert, 
1936); Delio Cantimori, “Ulrico von Hutten e i rapport! tra Riiiascimento c 
Riforma,” Amiali della R, Sciiola Normale Superiorc di Pisa (classe di Ictterc c 
filosofia) vol. XXX, no. 1 (Pisa, 1930). 

24, Hajo Holborn, op. cit,, p. 75. Rudolf Haym appraised Hutten: “Scinen poli- 
tischen Idecn felilte es eben so sebr an Klarbeit ivie an Konsequenz” (Gcraw- 
fneltc Anfsdtzo [Berlin: Weidnwmi, 1903], p. 47). Fritz Walser’s appraisal 
(op. cit,, p. 1 21) seerrw better: “In Huttens Mabmingcn, Anklagen, 
Beschwdrungen liegt ctwas Eintoniges; wenige Gedankcn und Empfindungen 
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wicclcrhnlen Rich imnier wieder. Aber ihre Eindringlichkeit wurde dadurch 
nicht gcniindert; ein Gefuhl, dieses alicr in clemcntarer Starke, sollte in den 
Zeitgenossen wachgernfen werden.” Herder dedicated to Mutten the following 
inscription for a grave: ''Hicr liegt dcr Sprecher fur die Deutsche Nation, 
Freiheit und Wahrheit, der fur sic niehr als Sprecher seyn sollte” (Werke, ed. 
SiJphan, vol. p. 197}. 

25. Hutten's Dialogue on Arnimiiis was translated into German by David Friedrich 
Strauss and published in Gespriiche von Ulrich von Hntten (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, i860), pp. 390-412. 

26. Sec Opera, vol. I, p, 330, 11 , 13 ff., and vol. Ill, p. 513, 11 . ii74ff. The following 
quotation is from Opera, vol. 11 , pp. 42 f. “Nam quid mali ita Germania 
meruit, ut tecum, non pro te pcrcat? due nos in manifestum potius periculum, 
due in ferrum, due in ignes; cunctae in nos nationes conspirent, ornnes ruanc 
populi, omnium impetamur arniis, ut in periculo virtu tern experiri potius 
liceat qiiam sic demisse, sic non viriliter, sine armis ct caede foeminanim more 
succumbanuis et serviamus. Spes fuit Romanuin tc a nobis iugum ablaturum, 
istam pontificum tyrannidem demo) itu rum.” See also vol. 11 , p. 55 and vol I, 

p. 45I,V. 22f, 

“Was bei den andern Rhetor ik und Poctik blieb, ward bei ihm Willc und 
Schlcksal" (Friedrich Gundolf, Hntten , Khpstock, Ainidt', Drei Reden 
[Heidelberg; Winter, 1924], p. 6). 

It is interesting that Renaissance and Reformation produced in Germany an 
especially strong anti-Semitism. “Anti-Semitism was popular in Germany at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century and the Emperor Maximilian had not 
the courage to quench the firebrand while yet there was time” (Hajo Holborn, 
op, crt., p. Si). Alaitin Luther was first favorablt' inclined cowards the jews. 
In 1523, when he tried to convert them, he treated the anti-Semites as “grobe 
Esc}sko|)fc”; but in 1543 lie published two pamphlets, “Von den Judeii und 
ihren Lugen," and ‘A^om Schem hamphoras,” which rank equally with the worst 
anti-Semitic literature. He demanded the expulsion of the Jews, the bunting 
of the synagogues, the destruction of their houses, confiscation of their I-Ioly 
Scriptures, and tlie prohibition of their prayers. He xvas a great hater; and, 
once ills hope of converting the Jews failed, he hated them with fanatical hatred 
knowing no bounds. It is characteristic that in one of his sermons he opposed 
riicir return to Pale.stinc, ivliereas on anotlier occasion he asked, “Wliy do tliey 
moan about their captivity? We should love to get rid of them and to return 
them to Jerusalem, whence no one ever asked them to come here.” Luther 
also declined to accept any Rabbinical exegesis for the interpretation of tlie 
Bible or of the Jewish religion and customs. See Rcinhold Lewin, Luthej's 
SteUnng zu den Juden (Ncuc Studien zur Gcschichte der Theologie und 
Kirchc, no, 10) (Berlin, 1911). 

27. Lutlier believed in a universal Clu'isriaiiicy without a centralizing visible head. 
A characteristic passage written by him in 1520 {Works^ AVeimar cd., vol. VI, 
p. 292) reads; "Hot sicli doch da.s Romisch reych lange zeyc, und vil yndcre 
rcycli in der welt, on ein eyniges heubt auft's best regiret! wie regiren itzc die 
Aydgenossen? Item in wcltlichem regiment ist kein eyniger uberher, szo wk 
doch allc cin menschlich geschlecht von einem vatcer Adam kommen sein. 
Das kunigreich von Franckreich hotseinen kunig, Ungern seinen, Polen, Dcncn, 
imd cin iglich seynen cygen, und seyn doch allc ein volck des weltlichcii stands 
in der Christenheic on ein eyniges heubt und zerf alien drumb die selben reych 
nit.” 

Christianity in its spiritual as well as its political aspects remained for Luther 
a universal association; but the emphasis was shifted from the centralizing 
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organization to each individual. As he made clear in his "On the War against 
the Turks" (1529) {Works^ vol. XXX, 2, pp. m fF.), the imperial dignity 
remained of importance as a protection against the Pope and the Turks, a 
representation of Christian unity, but without any real pouter over the states 
and territories. Luther "realised that the suprcinacy of the Pope and of the 
Catholic Emperor could be overthrown only by the German princes and he 
knew that at least some of them would embrace Protestantism, not because 
tlicy thought it was theologically right but because it provided a means of 
stabilising tlieir political power. ... No other political principle was more 
firmly rooted in Lutber’s thought than that of absolute obedience to authority. 
This doctrine , . . derived its validity for modern Germany from the specifi- 
cally Protestant conception of authority. ... It is obvious that a political 
philosophy which was centered around the concept of absolute Subjection to 
the ruler did little to educate the subjects to profitable criticism and it is very 
difficult to find even the slightest trace of liberalism in it.” (Re inhold Aris, 
History of Political Thought in Qemnany from ijUg to iSiy f London: Allen & 
Umvin, 1936], pp. 297, 296.) See also the material quoted in note 15 to this 
chapter and note 4 to chapter VII, 

28. See Erhard Breitner, Maxhnilhn 1 : Der Tranm von der W clivionarcbie 
(Bremen: Schiinemann,. 1939) and Glemi Ehvood VVaas, The Legendary Char- 
acter of Kaiser MaxiniiUan (New York: Columbia University Press, 1941). 
On Charles V see Karl Brandi, Karl V\ Werde?i und Schicksal einer Person- 
licbkcit Und ehies Weltreiches (Munich: Bruckmann, 1937 ). See also Andr, 
Walther, “Die deutsche Frage iin Ausgang clcs Aiittcialtcrs,” Prenssische 
Jabrbiicber, vol. CLII (1913), pp. io9-ii<j. 

29. On tiic Lconesc imperial title see Dr. Hermann Elfiffer, "Die leonischen 
Hegemonic Bcstrcbungeii und Kaiscrtitcl,” Gesaimnelte Aufsaize zur Knltur- 
gescbichtc Spaniens^ ed. H. Finite, Ilf (Aliinstcr i, W.; AschendorfF, 1931), 
PP- 337-384; and “Die spanischc Kaiscriclee iin Mittelaltcr," Ibevo-amerikani- 
sebes ArchiVy vol, IV (Berlin, 1932-1933), pp, 247-261, 

30. “The Cid would have been a barbarian had he not responded to Moslem in- 
fluence at Valencia by becoming steeped in Arabic literature. Similarly, the 
two principal reconquests of the eleventh century — Sicily recovered by the 
Norman princes, and Toledo by the Castilian king — became active centers 
for the diffusion of Moslem culture. Roger II resembled an Oriental emir both 
in the privacy of his palace at Palermo (which he transformed into a harem) 
and in his public appearances under a state canopy after the manner of the 
Fatimite caliphs or in the chair at meetings of his academy, in wliich Chris- 
tians vied in learning witli Moslems. It ■was at this time, too, that Archbishop 
Raymond of Toledo began the translation of a large number of Arabic works, 
assisted by an Englishman, a Dalmatian, an Italian, and other foreigners who 
had come to drink at the well of Aloslem learning." (Ramon i\'lcnende2 Pidal, 
The Cid and His Spain, traiisl. Harold Sunderland [London: John iMurray, 
1934], p. 453.) “Aiedieval Spain had been the most tolerant land in Europe. 
There, Christian, Mohammedan and Jew had lived side by side in peace and, 
sometimes, in the closest friendship, Christian had fought Christian in alliance 
with Moharnlmcdan. The proudest Christian families in Spain had intermarried 
with Jews; and Hebrew blood flowed in the veins of the greatest prelates in 
the land.” (R, Trevor Davies, The Golden Century of Spam, iyoi-1621 
[London; A'lacmillan, 1937 ], P- ”•) And Menentlez Pidal says {op, cit., p, 456,) 
"After the Cid, upon whom the vanquished Moons showered blessings, and 
Alphonso, 'Emperor of the Two Religions,’ there came kings, like St. 
Ferdinand, who claimed to be ‘Kings of the Three Religions’ , . . for, in the 
words of Don Juan Manuel, ‘Jesus Christ never ordered anyone who refused 
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to follow him to be killed or persecuted, for he would have no unwilling 
disciple/” 

31. Martin A. S. Hume, The Spanish People; Their Origin^ Growth and bifltience 
(London: Heinemann, 1901), p. 303, On the idea of racial purity in Spain see 
Guido Kisch, “Nationalism and Race in Medieval Law,” Sennnar (Annual 
issue of The Jurist), vol. I (1943), and Henry Charles Lea, A History 
Inquisition of Spain (New York: Macmillan, 1906), vol. 1 , Bk. I, chaj). 3, The 
Jews and the Conversos,” and vol. II, Bk. IV, chap. 4, “Limpicza"; Jose Amador 
de los Rios, Historia social, politica y religiosa de los jiidios de Espana y 
Portugal, 3 vols. (Madrid: T. Fortanet, 1875-1876); Fritz Baer, Die Jnden nn 
christiichen Spanien, Part I, Urkunden und Regesten, vol. I, Aragonien und 
Navarra (Berlin; Verlag der Akademie fur die Wissenschaft des Judentums, 
1929), vol. II, Kastilien (Berlin: Schocken Verlag, 1937). The “racial” legisla- 
tion of the Seniencia-Estatuto of 1449, which was adopted in Toledo to exclude 
New Christians from public offices, was issued against the opposition of the 
famous Lope de Barrientos, Bishop of Cuenca, and was condemned by Pope 
Nicholas v in a bull of Sept. 24, 1449, declaring that all the faithful were one. 
The Pope commissioned the Archbishops of Toledo and Seville to excorn- 
municate all who sought to invalidate the laws which admitted converts to all 
privileges of Christians. He repeated the bull in 145 L but the movement or 
purity of blood spread. A numoer of disabilities were imposed: for instance, in 
1481 the guild of stonemasons in Toledo forbade its members to teadr their 
art to Conversos. When Torquemada founded the Convene of St. Thomas 
Aquinas at Avila, he was so apprehensive of the Conversos whom he had 
persecuted that he applied to Alexander VI in 1496 for a decree forbidding 
the reception of anyone directly or indirectly descended from 

32. Roger Bigelow Mcrriman, The Rise of the Spanish E 7 >ipire in the Old Ti oild 
and in the New (New York: Macmillan, 1918), vol. II, p. 74. 

33. /i/d., vol. I, p. 87. 

34. /Wd., vol, II, p. 167. , e A 

Aubrey F. G. Bell, Luis de Leon: A Study of the Spanish Renaissance (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1925), pp. 29, 34. The faithfulness with which, after their 
expulsion, the Spanish Jews clung to the Castilian lanpage (whidi thei 
descendants are still speaking today in many parts of the former Ottoman 
Empire where they found refuge) is paralleled by the fidelity %vhich the Jews, 
expelled from the Rhineland in the thirteenth century and received in Poland, 
maintained towards the Middle High German dialect which they still continue 

to speak today as Yiddish. . 

A similar national literary awakening occurred at the same time in iortugai, 
where Lisbon had become the great emporium of European ^trade with tlie 
East and where great humanists like Joao de Barros and Damiao de Goes nad 
given a new impetus to the Portuguese language. In these Catholic countries 
the impetus did not emanate from a translation of the Bible into the vernacular 
—not from the Reformation, but from Humanism. From 1580 to 1640 tlie 
Portuguese had to fight against the influence of the Castilian; therefore 1 1 y 
nut high value upon the Portuguese language. Antonio Ferreira (1527- 
^563) demanded in his Carta a Pero de Andrada Catmiha that Caminha stop 
writing Spanish. Camoens stressed the close affinity of Portuguese «nci La«m 
Through Camoens’ works Portuguese became one of the leading 
languages, a language spoken not only in Europe but 111 and Asia, so 

that Joao de Bawos (1496-1579) could proudly exclaim: Aquek linguagem 
portuguesa que cm Europa e cstimada, cm Africa e Asia por ® ^ 

fao aLda c^spantosa, porjusto titulo Ihe pertence a monarqma do mar e os 

tributos dos inficls da terra.” 

36. Bell, op. cit., p. 279. 
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37. R. Trevor-Davies, op. ch., p. 260. The Spaniards, who preferred an idle Jjfe 
in “iiulcscribablc poverty and squalor” to bard worlt whicli would make them 
lose caste, were considered as barbarians by foreigners as early as the sixteenth 
century. Trcvbr-Davies quotes, p. 71, note 2, from a manuscript (British 
Museum, Egerton MS. 2056, fol. 246) _ the following from the year 1558; 
"... a nosostros por no tener esta yndustria cllos y otras nacioncs lo Ilcban y 
nos tienen par barbaros y nos tratan cn toclo niuy poor que a Indios.” 

38. On the Spanish attitude towards Indians and on Spanish international law in 
general see J, H. Parry, The Spanish Theory of Empire in the Sixteenth 
Century (Canibridgc Univcixit}' Press, 1940); Lewis Majikc, “Pope Paul III 
and the American Indians,” Harvard Theological Review, vol. XXX, pp. 65- 
102 {2 Apr., 1937); John van Horne, “The Attitude Toward the Enemy in 
Sixteenth Century Spanish Narrative Poetry,” Ro7?tanic Review, vol. jfVI 
(1925), pp, 341-361; James Brown Scott, The Spanish Origin of International 
Law: Francisco dc Vitoria and His Law of Nations ((Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1934)- Jnan Ginez Sepulveda, who in 1542 wrote his Detnocrates Alter, she de 
Justis Belli Causis apud Indos, pleading for a full-fledged imperialist attitude, 
declared that the special rights of Spain in the New World were based on their 
stqrerioricy. “Has jgitur genres ram incultas . . . dubitabiinu.s ab optimo, pio, 
justissimoque Rcge . . . et ab humanissima et omni virtutum genere praestante 
nationc, jure optimo fuissc in ditionem rcdactas?” (quoted by Parry, op. cit., 
p. 39 )- 

39. The high hopes which the Spanish monarchy raised at the time as a basis for 
an imperiuni vmndi can be seen from De Monarchia Hispanica, which 
Tommaso Campanella wrote in 1598, and which was first published in a German 
translation in 1620. He expressed there an enthusiastic Impc for the reunion 
of mankind in a universal spiritual and political unity, He was not only anti- 
ProtcstaiJC hut also opposed to die continuation of indepencienc kingtioms. He 
was a fervent anti-Machiavellian and an adherent of tiie house of Habsburg. 
The Spanish king, the rex Catholicus nntndi, had to operate for the unification 
of the world under the Pope, but Campanella wished to sec a Habsburg as 
Pope and proposed also a Habsburg as king of Poland. He wished to include 
America in this unity, and therefore demanded that the Indians be treated as 
brethren. His vision for the future of America was startling. He proposed that 
in case the Turks should conquer Europe the seat of the imperium and of the 
Sacerdotium should be transferred to America. Pie understood that the 
Spanish monarchy could fulfill its mission only by becoming a great civilizing 
force, and mixing and assimilating diverse races like tlic monarchy of Alc.xandcr 
the ([jreac or the Roman Empire. He proposed even transplanting Indians to 
Spain and training them there as peasants and artisans. Campanella himself lived 
to see his hopes in the Spanish monarchy come to naught. In his Le Motiarchie 
delle natiom in 1638 he analyzed dearly the reasons for the decadence of 
Spain, and regarded the France of Richelieu as the coming leading power. 
He hoped France would liberate Italy, especially his native Naples, and cede 
it to the Pope ill exchange for Avignon. Sec Friedrich /Vlcinecke, Die Idee der 
Staatsrdsoji in der neneren Geschichte, 3rd cd. (iVIunich: R. Oldcnboiirg, 1929), 
pp, 131-146; and Werner Friezmeyer, Christettheh nnd Europa: Xur 
Geschichte des enropdiseben Gemeinschaftsgefubls von Dante bis Leibniz 
(Munich; R. Oldenboitrg, 1931), pp. 78-84, 

40. Esme Wingficld-Sti'iitford, The History of English Patriotism (London; John 
Lane, 1913), vol. I, p. 78. The first beginnings of a struggle against the dena- 
tionalizing tendencies of Church and State in England are discussed in Oliver H. 
Richardson, The National Movement in the Reign of Flctiry 111 and Its 
Cnivmation in the Barotts' War (New York: Macmillan, 1897). A forerunner 
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of the new age was Jolin Wycliffc, who translated the Bible into T;'.nglish and 
demanded the introduction of Divine Service in English. “VVycliffe was the only 
nun of his age who saw deeply into the needs of the present and the possibilities 
of the future, and his life has had an incalculable effect on the religion of 
England, and through religion on politics and society” (George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe [London: Longmans 1925], p. 169). 
On tlic other hand, R. W. Clumbers, On the Continuity of English Frose from 
Alfred to More and His School (London: Humphrey ATilford, 1932), empha- 
sized strongly the Renaissance of English prose in die fifteenth century, 
pp. cx ff., based upon the unbroken continuity of English religious prose, Lie 
pleaded also for tlie recognition of an early English nationalism in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, pp. Iviii-lxxxi, Ixiil, especially p. Ixxviii: “The ideal of 
a united island of Britain grows in strength from Edward the Elder to Edward 
the Confessor.” Sec also R. Al. AVilson “English and French in England 1 100- 
1300,” History (London, March 1943) xxviii, 107, ])p. 37-60. 

41. Albert Frederick Pollard, Henry VIII (London: Longmans, 1930), Lewis 
Einstein, Tudor Ideals (New York: Harcourr, 1921), p. 14, says of Henry VIII 
that “his Ifingdom was his property, entire and absolute. He provided for his 
own dcatlt by conferring the government of England on the executors of his 
will and making a trust of the realm.” Esme AA^ingficld-Stratford (op. cit., 
p. 148) says of the reign of Henry VIII: “The note of confidcjice and joy is 
but faintly heard, though it is tiic habit of some historians to talk vaguely of 
a revival of national pride under EIcnry A^III.” His attitude towards the Church 
corresponded to the Renaissance tendency of the subordination of the Church 
CO the State. As far as there was a national historiogranliy in England an the 
time of Henry VIII, it limited itself to his praise, according to ancient models. 
He was spoken of as a Roman hero and was made to speak like a Roman 
patriot. Sonic interest in the past of England was awakened, but less than in 
other countries. A book like Tiiomas Becon’s (1512-1567) The new poUecye 
of warre, leherem is declared not only how y viooste criiell TyraJint the great 
Turkc maye be overcome, but also all other enemies of the Christian publiqite 
weale, lately devised by Theodore Uasille (London, 1542) was much more re- 
ligious than patriotic in spite of pride in England. There are a few expressions of 
typical Renaissance patriotism such as that of John Pynet, Bishop of Winchester 
(151 4? -1556): “lAIen ought to have more respect to their country than to 
their prince, to the commonwealth than to any one person. For the country 
and the commonwealtli is a degree above the king.” But this Renaissance spirit 
penetrated only slowly into England. The first Renaissance liistoriographer 
in England, anTtalian, Polydor Vergil, whom King Henry A^ll commissioned 
in 1507 to w'rice a history of England, was struck (as were other observers) 
by the fact that the English were little touched by the Renaissance spirit and 
were still deeply immersed in medieval piety. In the first book of his Aiiglicac 
Hisroriac he said, “Nulla est hodic natio, quae omnia, quae ad divinuiii cultum 
pcitincant, sancciiis diligeiitiusque ohservet." A passage by John Aylmer (1521- 
1594), who became Bishop of London in 1576, may be quoted as an example of 
a violent dislike of the French entirely in the style of the later Aliddle Ages. 
While an exile in Switzerland in 1559 he wrote an answer to John Knox’s 
First Blast of the Trumpet against the Mo?7smious Regiment of Women 
(1558), under the title An Flarborowe for Faithfull and Trewc Subjects, etc.^ 
published anonymously in Strasbourg. There he asked with regard to the 
French: “Arc they Giaunts, are they conquerours, or monarks of the world? 
No good Englishe men they be effeminate Frenchmen: Stoute in brag^e, but 
nothing in dedc. . . . They he your slaves and tributaries.” They are in fear 
of the English, he said, “and it is no marvaile, for we have thorow Gods help 
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ever had the better of them. . . . Wlien durst these meacockes mete us 5 n the 
field? Of if they did: ^vcnt they not weenynge awayc? . . . We iiave a fewe 
hunting termes and pedlans French in the lousye lawe, brought in by the 
Normancs, yet remayning: But the language and customcs bee Englyshe and 
Saxonyshe.” (Quoted in C. H. Mcllwain, Coiistittitioncflisvi mid the Cbangins 
World [New York; Macmillan, 1939!. pp- 5 f>) Aylmer see Thomas McCrie, 
Life of John Knox (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, n.d.), 


pp. 144-147, 427 f. 

42. The Cotnldete Works in Verse mid Prose of Smnuel Dmiicl, ed. Alexander B. 
Grosart (London, 1885), vol. I, p. 287. The poem is dedicated to John Florio 
on the occasion of his translation of Montaigne's Essays. 

43. Sir Thomas Smith, Dg Rcpublica Anglorttni, ed. L. Alston (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1906), p. 62, On p, 48 tlierc is aji evaluation of the importance of Parlia- 
ment, whose members “consult and shew what is good and nccessaric for the 
common wealth, and to consult together, and upon mature deliberation cverie 
bill or lawe being thrise rcadc and disputed upon in cither liousc, the other two 
parties first each a part, and after the Prince himself in presence of both parties 
doeth consent unto and allowoth.” On EUzabetlian patriotism sec E. C. YVilson, 
England's Eliza (Harvard Univ, Press, 1939), ch. Ill; II. V. Lindabnry, A Study 
of Patriotistn in the Elizabethan Drama (Princeton Univ. Press, 1931). 

44. Sanuiel Daniel in his Musopbiltts, op. cit.t voJ, I, p. 255; Shakespeare, Richard //, 
Act II, Sc. I, 11 . 42-49; The Cotnplcte Works of John Lyly, cd. R, Warwick 


Bond, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902), vol. II, p. 205. Sec also p, 210: “The 
lyuing God is oticly the Englysh God, wlicr lie hath placed peace, which 
bryngeth all plentic, annoynted a Virgin Qiicenc,’’ and on p. 2\i: “This peace 
ha’tli the Lorde conrij^ued witlj great ujk] vnspcakcable goodnesse amongc Jiis 
chosen people of England.” But for Lyly the center of England was not the 
people but the Queen: “A fortunate England that hath such a c]uccne, nngrate- 
iiill if thou praye not for hir, wicked if thou do not love hit, miserable if thou 
lose hir” (p. 208). There are few instances in Elizabethan literature where the 
English are compared to the chosen people, as in Holinshed’s Chronicles (1578), 
vol. I, bk. V, chap. 3 (6 vols., London, 1807, vol, I, p. 558): “So that in this 
British people, God (according to his accustomed manner) as it were present 
Israele, tried them frotri time to time;” in Thomas Cooper, “An Admoiiidoii to 
the Church and People of England” (1589) (The Etiglish Scholar's Library of 
Old and Modern Works, No. 15, ed. Edward Arbcr [Westminster: Archibald 
Constable, 1895I, p. 9): “It hath pleased God now a long time most plentifully 
to powre downe upon vs his manifold and great benefits . . . and that more 
is . . . by the conrinuall preacliing of tlie Gospcll liarh called vs vnto Him (as 
before time he called his chosen people of the lewcs by Ills Prophets)”; and in 
Richard Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk. VHI, ed, Raymond Aaron Houle 
(New York; Columbia University Press, 1931), p. 166; “Our estate is according 
to the pattern of God’s own ancient elect people, which people was not part 
of them the commonwealth, and part of tliem the Clnu'ch of God, but tlie 
selfsame people whole and entire were both under one chief Governor, on 
whose supreme authority they did all depend,” Sec also a few passages in Litur~ 
gical Services: Liturgies and occasional forms of prayer set forth in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, ed. William Kea tinge Clay (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1847). 
On Elizabethan imperialism see Edwin A, Greenlaw, “Spenser and British 
Imperialism,” Modern Philology, vol. IX, pp. 347-370. 

45. “Among the infallible signs of the growing prosperity was the increased inter- 
course with the continent .and the number or alien artificers and merchants who 


thought it worth while to settle in London. ... It was natural for ignorant men 
to argue that if an English workman was starving it was because a Frenchman, 
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an Italian or a Fleming had stolen his work. The foreigner was alternately 
accused of following the easy occupation of an artisan instead of laboring at 
the plough or the cart, and of cheating the king’s subjects by the fraudulent 
measures and debased quality of his wares.” (H. A. L. Fisher, The History of 
England from the Accession of Henry VII to the Death of Henry VUI 
(vol. V of The Political History of England^ cd. W, Hunt and R. L. Poole) 
(London: Longmans, 1906), pp. 215 ff. In 1517 Dr. Beale, a canon of St. Mary’s 
Spiral, incited his audience to violence by preaching that God had given the 
land to Englishmen as a perpetual inheritance, and that the increase in poverty 
was due to aliens. But even in 1540 one-third of the London population con- 
sisted of alien artisans. 

46. “Imperialist tendencies can be noticed in England . , . only at a later date 
than in other modern nations” (Friedrich Brie, bnperialistische Strotnnnge?} in 
der engUschen IJteratury 2nd cd. [Halle-Saalc: Niemcyer, 19- p. 7). English 
interest in the sea was first expressed in the fourteenth century for the coastal 
waters, especially the Channel. Edward III (1327-1377) was called doininns 
maris et transmarlni passagH. The Lihelle of Englyshe Poly eye (1436) (ed. Sir 
George Warner [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926I, p. 42, 11 . 813 fl., 858 fl., 944 ff.) 
first emphasized the importance of sea control, especially of Calais; 

And chefely kepe sharply the narowe see 
Betwene Dover and Caleisc, and as thus 
Tliat foes passe not wythought godcwyJl of us. 

And they abyde oure daungcr in the lengthe. 

What for oure cosds and Caleise in oure strengthe. . . . 

So shulde he be lorde of the sec aboute. 

To kepe enmyes fro wythine and wythoute, 

And to be holdc thorough Cristianyte 
A'laster and lorde environ of the see. 

For ail lyvinge men suche a prince to drede, . . . 

And thus conclude I by auctorite 

Of cronicle that environ the see 

Shulde bene oures subjecte unto the kynge, 

And he be lorde therof for ony thynge, 

For gretc worship and for profite also, 

And to defende his lorde fro every foo, 

47. In 1592 Gabriel Harvey challenged the English poets to write an English 
national epos emulating Homer and glorifying the naval victory over the 
Spaniards, 

.48. I am greatly indebted for some of the following rnaterial to my former col- 
league Marjorie Hope Nicolson, Professor of English Literature at Columbia 
University, and to Dr. Grant McColley, formerly research consultant at the 
Smith College Library, for bibliographical information. 

49. Bacon’s Advaveemestt of Learning and the Nev: Atlantis (World's Classics — 
Oxford University Press, 1906), pp. 265 and 35, Book I, V, j. The middle-class 
connection is well emphasized in the first Book, II, 5, p. 16: “Only learned men 
love business as an action according to nature, as agreeable to health of mind 
as exercise is to health of body, taking pleasure in the action itself.” 

50. The first edition of Godfrey Goodman’s book was dedicated “To the 
QVEENES Most Excellent Maiestie, Ovr iMost Graciovs Soueraigne Ladv, 
and my most honoured Mistris Queene Anne.” His pessimism about the world 
and nature is in contrast to his pride in the temporal achievements of England 
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ever liad the better of them. . . . Wlicn durst dicse mcacodtes mete us Jn riie 
field? or if they did: went they not weepynge awayc? . . . Wc have a fewe 
hunting termes and pedlars French in the tousyc lawc, brought in by the 
Norma lies, yet reniayning: But tlic language and customes bee Englyshc and 
Saxonyshe.” (Quoted in C. H. Mcllwam, Constitiitiomlisw atid the Changing, 
World [New York: Macmillan, 1939!, pp. 5 f>) (^n Aylmer sec Thomas McCrie, 
Life of John Knox (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, n.d.), 
pp. 144-147, 427 f- 

42. The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Sainuel Daniel^ cd. Alexander B. 
Grosart (London, 1885), vol. I, p. 287. The poem is dedicated to John Florio 
on the occasion of his translation of Montaigne’s Essays. 

43. Sir Thomas Smith, De Republica Angloruvi, ed. L. Alston (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1906), p. 62. On p. 48 there is an evaluation of the importance of Parlia- 
ment, whose members “consult and shew what is good and ncccssaric for the 
common wealth, and to consult together, and upon mature delibemtion cverie 
bill or lawe being thrise rcade and disputed upon in either house, the otlier two 
parties first each a part, and after the Prince liimsclf in presence of both parties 
docth consent unto and alloweth.” On Elizabethan parriotistn .sec E, C, \Vilson, 
Eng[a?id's Elha (Harvard Univ. Press, 1939), ch. IIP, R. V. Lindabury, A Study 
of Vatriotism in the Elizabethan Drama (Princeton Univ. Press, 1931). 

44. Samuel Daniel in his Aftisophibts, op. at., voL J, p. 255; Shakespeare, Richard //, 
Act n, Sc, I, 11 . 42-49; The Complete Works of John Lyfy, ed. R. Warwick 
Bond, ( 0 .xford: Clarendon Press, 1902), vol. fl, p. 205. See also p. 210: “The 
lyuing God is oticly the Englysh God, wber he hath placed peace, which 
bryngeth all plcntic, annoynted a Virgin Quccnc,” and on p. 21 1: “This peace 
hath the Lotdc continued with great and vnspcakcablc goodnesse aniongc his 
chosen people of England.” But for Lyly the center of England was not the 
people but the Queen: “A fortunate England that hath such a quccnc, ungratc- 
rull if thou praye not for hir, wicked if thou do not lov'^c hir, miserable if thou 
lose hir” (p, 208). There are few instances in Elizabethan literature where the 
English are compared to the chosen people, as in Holinshed’s Chronicles (1578), 
vol. I, bk. V, chap. 3 (6 vols., London, 1807, vol. I, p. 558); “So that in this 
British people, God (according to his accustomed manner) as it were ju'cscnt 
Israele, tried them from time to time;” in Thomas Cooper, “An Admonition to 
the Church and People of England” (1589) (The E?igl}sb Scholar's Library of 
Old and Modern Works, No. 15, cd. Edward Arber {Westminster: Archibald 
Constable, 1895], p. 9); “It hath pleased God now a long time most plentifully 
to powre downe upon vs his manifold and great benefits' . - , and rhat more 
is ... by the contuiuall preaching of the Gospcll hatli called vs vnto Him (as 
befoi'c time he called his chosen people of the Icwcs by his Prophets) and in 
Richard Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk, VIII, ed. Raymond Aaron Houk 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1931), p. t66: “Our estate is according 
to the pattern of God’s own ancient elect people, which people was not part 
of them the commonwealth, and part of them the Church of God, but the 
selfsame people whole and entire were both under one chief Governor, on 
whose supreme authority they did all depend.” Sec also a few passages in Litur- 
gical Services: Liturgies and occasiotml fomn of prayer set forth in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, ed. William Keatinge Clay (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1847). 
On Elizabethan imperialism sec Edwin A. Greenlaw, “Spenser and British 
Imperialism," Moderti Philology, vol. IX, pp. 347-370. 

45. “Among the infallible signs of the growing prosperity was the increased inter- 
course widi the continent and the number of alien arcificcfs-and merchants who 
thought it worth while to settle in London. ... It was natural for ignorant men 
to argue chat if an English workman was starving it was because a Frenchman, 
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an Italian or a Fleming had stolen ids work. The foreigner was alternately 
accused of following the easy occupation of an artisan instead of laboring at 
the plough or tlie cart, and of cheating the king’s subjects by the fraudulent 
measures and debased quality of his wares.” (H. A. L. Fisher, The History of 
Evglavd from the Accession of Henry VIl to the Death of Henry VIU 
(vol. V of The Political History of England, ed. W. Hunt and R. L. Poole) 
(London: Longmans, 1906), pp. 215 ff. In >517 Dr. Beale, a canon of St. Mary’s 
Spital, incited his audience to violence by preaching that God had given the 
land to Englishmen as a perpetual inheritance, and that the increase in poverty 
\yas due to aliens. But even in 1540 one-tiiircl of the London population con- 
sisted of alien artisans. 

46. “Imperialist tendencies can be noticed in England . . . only at a later date 
than ill other modern nations” (Friedrich Brie, hnperialhtiscbe Stromungen in 
der engliscben Literatur, 2nd ed. [Hallc-Saalc: Nicinej^cr, 192ft] p. 7). English 
intert^t in the sea was first expressed in the fourteenth century for the coastal 
waters, especially tlic Channel. Edward III (1327-1377) was called dorniims 
mavis et transmarini passagii. The Lihelle of Etiglyshe Polycye (1436) (cd. Sir 
GeorgeWarner [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926], p. 42, II. 813 ff., 858 if., 944 ff.) 
first emphasized the importance of sea control, especially of Calais: 

And chefely Icepe sharply the narowc see 
Betwenc Dover and Caleise, and as thus 
That foes passe not wythought godewyll of us. 

And they abyde ourc daungcr in the Icngthc, 

What for ourc costis and Caleise in ourc strengthe. . . . 

So shulde he be lordc of the sec aboute, 

To kepc enmyes fro wy thine and wythoute, 

And to be hoJde thorough Crisri.in)'re 
A'laster and lordc environ of the see, 

For all lyvingc men suche a prince to dredc, . . . 

And thus conclude I by auctorite 

Of cronicle that environ the see 

Shulde bene ourcs subjccte unto the kynge, 

And lie be lorde thcrof for ony thyngc. 

For grctc worship and for profitc also. 

And to defende his Jortlc fro ever}' foo, 

47. In 1592 Gabriel Harvey challenged the English poets to write an English 
national epos emulating Homer and glorifying the naval victory over the 
Spaniards. 

.48. I am greatly indebted for some of the following material to my former col- 
league A'larjoric tlopc Nicolson, Professor of English Literature at Columbia 
University, and to Dr. Grant McColley, formerly research consultant at the 
Smith College Library, for bibliographical information. 

49. Bacon’s Advanceme?it of Learning and the New Atlantis (World’s Classics — 
Oxford University Press, 1906), pp. 265 and 35, Book f, V, i. Tlie middle-class 
connection i.s well emphasized in the first Book, II, 5, p. 16: “Only learned men 
love business as an action according to nature, as agreeable to health of mind 
as exercise is to health of body, taking pleasure in the action itself,” 

JO. The first edition of Godfrey Goodman’s book was dedicated “To the 
QVEENES Most Excellent Maiestie, Ovr AIosi Graciovs Soucraigne Lady, 
and niy most honoured Mistris Queenc Anne.” His pessimism about the world 
and nature is in contrast to his pride in the temporal achievements of England 
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expressed in the Introduction. “And thus as I haue endeuoured to shew the 
mercy and prouidence of God in gcnerall to whole mankinde, cspeciallie for 
our souJes Iieakh and saluation; so liere making boldc to write vnto your 
A'laiestie, 1 could doe no lesse, than take some notice of the temporall blessings, 
wherewith God hath blessed vs abouc other people, This blessing especially 
consists in gouernment, whereby we rcceiue the fruites of peace, of plentie, of 
happincs, and Hue securely vntier tlie protection of our Princes; this blessing 
scemes to bee proper to tliis nation, proper to this present age tvhercin wee iiuc; 
for I will not speake how in former times, this our Land was distracted with 
small principalities and goiicrnenicnts; when it should sceme the greatest part 
lay waste in borders and confines, when the strength was diuided within it 
selfe; 1 will onely beginne with the last age of our forefathers.” Sig. A 5. 

The book by Godfrey Goodman (who later became Bishop of Gloucester) 
was republished in 1629 under the title The Fall of Adam fro7u Paradise p7‘Oved 
by Natural Reasoti and the grounds of Philosophy. ^ 

The verses by John Donne arc from roejwr, cd. Herbert J. C. Grierson 
(Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1912), vol. I, pp. 232, 23d. See also pp. 237 f.; 

And new Philosophy calls all in doubt. 

The Element of fire is quite put out; 

The Sun is lost, and tli’earth, and no mans wit 
Can Well direct iiim where to lookc for it. 

And freely jnen confesse that this world’s spent, 


That this worlds gcnerall sickcncssc doth not lie. 

In any humour, or one certaine part; 

But vis thou sawesc it rotten at the licart, 

Thou scc,st a Mcctique feaver hath got hold 
Of the whole substance, not to be contrould, 

And that thou hast but one way, not t’admit 
The Worlds infection, to be none of it. 

See also Raleigh’s History of the World (1614), Pt. I, Bk, I, cliflp. 5, sec. 5. 
51. George Hakewill, An apologie or declaration of the power and providetwe of 
God hi the frovemnient of the world consisting in an examination and censure 
of the common errour touching natures pcrpetuall and universal decay, divided 
into foiire bookes (Oxford, 1630). 

The most import/int critical essays mirroi'ing the attitude towards ancient and 
modern national standards in literature near the end of the sixteenth century 
are Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetry (Elizabethan Critical Essays, cd. 
G. Gregory Smith — [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1904], vol. I, pp. 150-207); 
Sir John Harington, “A Preface, or rather a Bricfe Apologie of Poetrie, and 
of the Author and Traaslaror,” prefixed to Jiis rransl. of Orhndo Fnrioso (ibid., 
vol. II, pp. 194-211); Samuel Daniel, A Defence of Rhyme (Ibid., vol. II, 
pp. 356-384). The new emphasis upon English national peculiarity and even 
superiority in comparison with French or classical standards was expressed in 
the second half of the sev'enceenth century in Sir Robert Howard, "Preface to 
Four New Plays” and “Preface to the Great Favourite, or the Duke of Lerma” 
(Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, cd. J. E. Spingarn [Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1908I, vol, II, pp. 97-1 ii), and Sir William Temple, “An 
Essay upon the Ancient and iModern Learning” (Ibid., vol. Ill, pp. 32-72). 
Its strongest expression is found in Joint Dryden; “Indeed, there is a vast 
dilfercncc betwixt arguing like Perrault, in behalf of the French poets, against 
Homer and Virgil, and betwixt giving the English poets their undoubted due, 
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English, feeling that they were more related than English and Latin, or even 
English and Greek: “The manner of speaking [in Hebrew and English] is both 
one, so tiiar in a tliousand places thou needcsr not but to translate it into the 
English word for word" A. S. Cook, The Bible avd English Prose Style 
[Boston: Ginn & Co., 1891], p. xi; see also Marjorie Hope Nicolson, “Milton 
and the Bible,” in The Bible and Its Literary Associations, ed. Margaret B. 
Crook (New York: Abingdon, 1937), pp- 278-307. 

57. Edmund Waller, Voevts, cd, G. Tliorn Drury, new eth (New York; Scribner’s, 
1901), vol. II, p. n; “A Panegyric to my Lord Protector, of the Present Great- 
ness, and Joint Interest of His Highness and This Nation.” 

58. Sir Herbert J. C. Grierson, Milton a7}d Wordsivorthi Poets and Prophets (New 
York: Macmillan, 1937), P* vii. 

SO- Mthon'’s Prose, ed. Malcolm W, Wallace (Oxford Univ. Press, 1925), p. si. 

60. Jolin Milton, Prose Works, (London: Bell, 1884-1889), vol. II, p. 126; vol. Ill, 

P‘ 353 - , , 

61. Milto7i's Prose, p. 318. See also p, 276: “For this Is not the liberty which wc can 
hope, that no grievance should ever arise in the Commonwealth, that let no man 
in thw 'SVorld e.vpect; but when complaints arc freely heard, deeply considered, 
and speedily reformed, then is the utmost bound or civil liberty attained, that 
wise men look for,” jMilton pointed out (p. 285) that the censor used the word 
impriwatnr because “our English, the language of men ever famous, and fore- 
most in the achievements of liberty, will not easily find servile letters enough 
to spell such a dicta rory presumption in English.” 

62. Ibid., pp. 331, 333> 326. 

<33. /Wd., pp. 312-315. 

64. Ibid., p. 356. Exalted passages in the Old Testament style were frequent with 
Milton. Sec John Milton, Works, (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1931), vol. 
in, pr. I, pp. 78 f., 147!. The follotving pa.s.sagc sounds entirely Cromwellian; 
“For lie being equally near to his whole creation of Mankind, and of free power 
to turn Ills . . . fatherly regard to what Region or Kingdom he pleases, hath yet 
ever had this island under the special Indulgent eye of his Providence.” A signifi- 
cant passage shows the spiritual character of Al ikon’s nationalism: “Nor is it dis- 
tance of place tJiat makes enmity, bur enmity that makes distance. He therefore 
that keeps peace with me, near or remote, of whatsoever Nation, is to me as far 
as all civil and human offices an Englishman and a neighbour; but if an English- 
man forgetting all Laws, human, civil and religious, offend against life and lib- 
erty, to him offended and to the Law in his behalf, though born in the same 
womb, he is no better than a Turk, a Saricen, a Heathen.” {Milton's Prose, pp. 
341 O 

ds. Ibid., pp. 376, 378. “For who is there, who does not identify the honour of his 
country with his own? What can conduce more to the beauty or glory of one’s 
country, than the recovery, not only of its civil but of its religious liberty?” 
(P. 375.) “For it is of no little consequence, by wliat principles you are gov- 
erned, either in acquiring liberty, or in retaining it when acquired. And unless 
that liberty which is of such a kind as arms can neither procure nor take away, 
shall have taken deep root in your minds and hearts, there will not long be 
wanting one who will snatch from you by treachery what you have acquired 
by arms. ... If your peace and your liberty be a state of warfare, if war be 
the summit of your praise, you will, believe me, soon find peace the most ad- 
verse to your interests,” (P. 403,) 

In his Defeiisio Sectmda Milton mentioned the fact that “Greece herself, Attic 
Athens herself, as if coming to life again, expressed their applauses through 
their own Philaras, one of their noblest.” Philaras was one of the earliest fore- 
runners of Greek nationalism. Born in Athens at the end of the sixteenth 
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century, he lived most of his life in Italy and Paris. He appealed to Milton and 
to the Commonwealth to help Greece regain her national liberty, (See David 
Masson, The Life of John Milton [London: Macmillan, 1887], vol, IV, p. 443.) 
Milton’s reply of June, 1652, is preserved to us: “But were there in me such a 
power of pleading that I could roxise our armies and fleets for the deliverance 
of Greece . . . from her Ottoman oppressor — to which mighty act you seem 
almost to implore our aid — truly there is nothing which it would be more or 
sooner in my desire to do. . . , There is, however, something else to be tried, 
and in my judgment far the most important: namely' that someone slioiild, if 
possible, arouse and rekindle in the minds of the Greeks, by' the relation of 
that old story, the old Greek valor itself, die old industry', the old patience of 
labor. Could someone do that . , . then I am confident, neither would the 
Greeks be wanting to themselves, nor any other nation wanting to the Greeks.” 
(John Milton, Works [New York: Columbia Univ, Press, 1936I, vol, X!I, pp. 
54-59.) A later letter from Alilton to Philaras, dated Sept. 28, 1654 (Ibid., 
pp. 64-71), does not touch on political questions. 

66. “Because [Milton] rook so comprehensive a view of well-being, to him tl\e 
revolution seemed a single movement. . , . He felt the unity of national life, 
... It was a throwing off of tutelage, an assuming of the rights of manhood 
upon the part of the nation, and it seemed to him natural that this should involve 
a repudiation of authoritative teaching as well as the resistance to material 
and civil restraints. . . . The same comprehensive view led him to recognize 
those other interests — unorganized as yet, and almost unnamed — of literature 
and education as equally essential to the national life, and as equally' concerned 
in a revolution which threw tlic national life into new forms.” {Sir John Robert 
Seeley, Lectures and Essays [London: Macmillan, 1895], p, 112.) Hilaire Belloc 
in his Milton (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1935), p. 22, saw Milton as leading “the 
new religion of patriotism . . . , the transference to the English image of that 
feeling which hitherto had attached to Princes and before them to wliat had 
been the common religion of Christendom.” See also G. Wilson Knight, Chariot 
of Wrath'. The Message of John Milton to Democracy at War (London; 
Faber, 1942); Gertrude Hardeland, Miltoiis Anschaimngen von Staat^ KirchCf 
Toleranz (Haile: Nicmeyer, 1934); H. Poppers, Der religiose Ursprnng des 
viodernen englischeti Freiheits- und Staatsideals: Die Geschicbtsgestaltimg des 
Independentisnms (Prague: Taussig & Taussig, 1936); Karl Volker, Die religiose 
Wnrzel des englischeti Imperialistnns (Tubingen; J. C. B. Mohr, 1924); Don M. 
Wolfe, Miltofi in the Pziritan Revolution (New York: Thomas Nelson, 1941): 
Jesse F. Mack, “The Evolution of Milton's Political Thinking,” Se-iva?}ee Re.- 
view, vol. XX (1922), pp. 193-205. 

The importance of the seventeenth century for English history was clearly 
understood by Macaulay and by Ddllinger, Of Milton, Macaulay' wrote: “He 
lived at one of the most memorable eras in the histoiy' of mankind, at the very 
crisis of the great conflict between Oromasdes and Arimanes, liberty and despot- 
ism, reason and prejudice. Tliat great battle was fought for no single genera- 
tion, for no single land. The destinies of the human race were staTced on the 
same case with the freedom of the English people. Then were first proclaimed 
those mighty principles which have since worked their way into the depths of 
the American forests, which have aroused Greece from the slavery and degrada- 
tion of two thousand years, and whicli, from one end of Europe to the other, 
Iiave kindled an unquenchable fire in the hearts of the oppressed, and loosed the 
knees of the oppressors with an unwonted fear.” (Macaulay, Critical, Flistorical 
and Miscellajieotis Essays, 6 vols. in 3 [New York: A. C. Armstrong, 1860I, 
vol. I, p. 233.) Ddllinger characterized Cromwell: “Er hat, zuersc unter den 
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Miichtigen, cin religioses Princip aufgestellt und, so wcit sc in Arm reicUte, zur 
Geltiing gebraclit, welches, im Gegensatz gcgen die grosscn historischen 
Kirchcn ...» Keim und Scoff zu einer a bgcsondef ten Religion in sich crug: — 
das Princip dcr Gewissensfreiheit, dcr Verwerfung alies religiosen Zwanges. 
. , . £s war damals von weittragendcr Bcdeutmig, dass dcr Bcherrsclicr ones 
mijehtigen Reiclies diese ncue Lclire vcrkiindctc, die dann noch fast anderthalb 
Jnhrhundcrtc brauchte, bis sic in dcr dffentlichen Meinung so erstarkte, dass 
auch ihre noch immer zahlrcichcn Gegiicr sich vor ihr beugen niusscn." (Ignaz 
von Dbljiiiger, Akadeiiiiscbe Vortriige [Munich: C. H. Beck, 1891], vol. Ill, 
pp. 55 f.) And about the importance of that period for the rise of English na- 
tionalism a modern English historian wrote; “In the England of the seventeenth 
century, the conscious, deliberate resolve to be itself, to be the master of its fate 
takes complete possession of the nation” (J. A, Cramb, The Origins and Destiny 
of Imperial Britain [London: John Murray, 1915], pp. 8 f.). 

6f, Samuel Rawson Gardiner, CrottnvelPs Place m History (London: Longmans, 
1902), pp. 114, 116. Cromwell was “the incariiadoji — perhaps the greatest wc 
have had — of the genius of English iioiiconformicy, which is a peculiar and 
(may even be said) the cardinal factor in the general development of English 
politics and English national life" (ErnCvSt Barker, Oliver Croinivetl and the 
English People, p. 28). Sec also Hermann Oncken, Crormvell: Vier Essays 
Tiber die Fiihrung einer Nation (Berlin: Grote, 1935); Helmuth Kittel, Oliver 
Cromwell: Seine Religioji and seine Sendmig (Berlin: Gruyter, 1928); Arnold 
Oskar Aleyer, “Cromwell," in his Deutsche mid Englander, (Munich: Beck, 
1937), pp. 225-252. 

d8. Charles Firth, Oliver CroTmveJl and the Rule of the Puritans in England (Lon- 
don; Putnam, fozs), pp- 440, 443- The third quot.aCion from Cromwell is from 
The Letters and Speeches of Oliver CroTnwell, with elncidatiotts by Thomas 
Carlyle, cd. Sophia C. Lomas (3 vols., London: Methuen, 1904), which has an 
excellent introduction on Carlyle by C. H. Firth, vol. I, pp. xxi-Iii. A new 
Work in 4 vols. based on that of Mrs. Lomas is now in course of publication: 
The IVrithigs and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, cd. Wilbur Cortez Abbott 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, vol. I, 1937; vol. II, 1939). See E. S. de Beer, 
“Some Recent Works on Oliver Cromwell,” History, vol. XXIII, pp. 1 20-1 34 
(Sept., 1938). Important source material on the rise of Puritanism is to be 
found in M^illiam Haller (ed.), Tracts 07 i Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 
26^8-164^ (3 vols.. New York; Columbia University Press, r935), .and his 
The Rise of Puritanistn; Or, the Way to the New Jerusalem as Set Forth in 
Pulpit and Press, is']o~i643 (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1938). See 
also A. S. P. Woodhouse (ed.), Puritanism and Liberty, being the Army De- 
bates (164^-1 64(f) (London: Dent, 1938); W. Fraser Mitchell, English Ptilph 
Oratory from Atidrewes to Tillotsoti (London: Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, 1932); W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Tolera- 
tion in England (4 vols., Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1932-1940); Louis 
B. Wright, Religion and Empire (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 

1943). 

<59. Lomas, op. cit., vol. II, p. 509; vol. Ill, pp, 30 f.; vol. TI, p. 358. See also vol. I, 
p. 187, where he speaks of “true English hearts and zealous affections toward 
the general weal or our Mother Country," and vol. Ill, pp, 17a f.: “Wc are apt 
to boast .soraerimes that we .are Englishmen; and truly it Is no shame to us th-at 
we are soj but it is a motive to us to do like Englishmen, and seek the real good 
of this Nation, and the interest of it." 

70, Ibid., vol. II, pp. 404 f. A similar sentiment was expressed at the taking of Bristol 
in 1645. “All this is none other than the work of God. . . . These galant men. 
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. , , its their joy that they are instruments to God’s glory, and their country’s 
good.” (Vol, I, pp. 217 f.) 

71. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 290 ff., 340 f.; vol. Ill, pp. 11-13. Among many otlier passages 
see his letter to Pembroke (vol. I, p. 321, also pp. 511!.): “Sir, what can be said 
to these things? Is it an arm of flesh that does these things? Is it the wisdom, and 
counsel, or strength of men? It is the Lord only, . . . Sir, you see the work is 
done by divine leading. ... If it will not yet be received that these are seals 
of God’s approbation of your great change of Government — whicli indeed was 
no more yours than these victories and successes are ours — yet let them with us 
say, that both are the righteous judgments and mighty works of God,” Or his 
letter from his campaign in Ireland in 1650 (.vol, II, p. 52): “The Lord is 
pleased still to vouchsafe us His presence and to prosper Plis own work in our 
hands; which to us is the more eminent because truly we are a company of 
poor, weak and worthless creatures. Truly our work is neither from our own 
brains nor from our courage and strength, but we follow the Lord who goeth 
before, and gather what he scattercth, that so all may appear to be from him.” 
Similarly in a letter from Scotland in 1651 (vol. II, pp, 224 ff.) 1 “I am not yet 
able to give you an exact account of the great things the Lord hath wrought for 
this Commonwealth and for His people. . . . The dimensions of tin's mercy- 
arc above my thoughts. ... I am bold humbly to beg, that all thoughts may 
tend to the promoting of PI is honour who hath wrought so great salvation, and 
that the fatness of these continued mercies may not occasion pride and 
wantonness, as formerly the like hath done to a chosen nation; but that fear of 
the Lord even for Hi.s mercies, may lcee(2 an authoritv and a people so pi‘os[?ered 
and blessed, and witnessed unto, humble and faithful,” In a letter from Cork on 
Dec, 31, 1649, about the arrangement for the administration of justice in Ireland, 
Cromwell wrote: “That a Divine Presence hatlt gone along with us in the late 
great transactions in this nation, I believe most good men are sensible of, and 
thankful to God for. , . , To us who are emplo3’ed as instruments in this work 
the contentment that appears is, that we are doing our Master’s work; that we 
have His presence and blessing with us; — and that we live in hope to see Him 
cause wars to cease, and bringing in that Kingdom of gloiy and peace which He 
hath promised.” 

72. Ibid.^ vol. II, p. 21. In this Declaration to the People of Ireland, Cromwell drew 
a wrong picture of the history of Ireland, painting it as an idj,'ilic and peaceful 
cohabitation of Irishmen and Englishmen until wicked priests instigated and de- 
luded the Irish, He was sincere in his ignorance of history, and this explains his 
cruelties. Mrs. Lomas remarks (p, pn.): “Not only was Cromwell not behind 
the other men of his day but he and they were all immeasurably in advance of 
their predecessors of a generation or two before; as may be seen by studying 
the letters of the rulers of Ireland at the end of Elizabeth’s reign; with their 
triumphant relations of the ‘good killings’ not only of men, but of women and 
little children; their cold-blooded proposals for subduing the country by abso- 
lute starvation; their utter callousness in fact, as regards the sufferings or the 
lives of the Irish people.” It is absurd to compare contemporary aggressive im- 
perialism with past deeds of British imperialism: the changed circumstances, the 
progress in our reaction to oppression and in our knowledge of history and 
social conditions have to be taken into account. Besides, Cromwell’s imperialism 
had a liberal and liberating call; fascist imperialism today rejects all liberating 
and humanizing efforts. 

73. This "Hebraic nationalism” (Ernest Barker, op. cit., p. 27) was not only 
characteristic of tlic origins of English nationalism in Cromwell’s time; it colored 
all the sermons of the period, “The Old Testament had done more than supply 
them with texts. It had colored their thinking. Like the medieval commentator. 
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the preacher and listener found in the words of the Bible a wealth of implica- 
tion. The names of Moses, Asa, Ezra, and Zerubbabcl had a significance almost 
mystic to [Stephen] Marshall and his contemporaries. Tlic comparison of the 
task of the Commons to the rebuilding of the temple by the Israelites, which is 
found in many of the sermons, suggested that which would have been almost 
treasonable had the comparison been carried to its logical conclusion. And in- 
deed it was the more significant because of what was implied. In Marshall’s 
sermon on the work of Josiah, his audience did not need to hear the wrongs of 
England rehearsed in detail: the ‘provocations’ of Manassch only too clearly 
referred to the arbitrary rule of Charles I and Strafford and Laud. Just as to the 
Christian Socialist of the nineteenth century tlic Bible was ‘the history of tlte 
People’s cause,’ so to the preachers before the Long Parliament it was the 
history of Puritanism. The Old Testament especially seemed to rehearse the 
trials of the righteous as they strove to maintain their integrity against persecu- 
tion and the wiles of their enemies.” (Ethyn Williams Kirby, “Sermons Before 
the Commons, 1640-42,” A7iierica?i Historical Review, vol. XLIV, p. 545 
[Apr., 1939].) Many of the independent sects showed Judaizing tendencies; 
practically all of them expected the establishment of Christ’s kingdom on earth 
m connection with the readmission of the Jews to England, or with their return 
to Palestine, or with their baptism. Henry Archer in his sermon of 1642, “The 
Personal Reign of Christ upon Earth,” set 1656 as the date for the conversion of 
the Jews and 1700 for the coming of Christ. Another divine, John Owen, 
preached a sermon before the PIousc of Commons on Oct. 13, 1651, stressing 
the fact that the Turk and the Pope had to be overthrown and the Jews brought 
back to their own before the kingdom of God could be established. “There 
were also differences of opinion as to the exact part the Jews were to play in 
setting up the kingdom, but it was to be an important one, and therefore they 
were to be favored, and admitted to England” (Louise Fargo Brown, The 
Political Activities of the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men in Etigland During 
the Interregfiwn [Washington: American Historical Association, 1912], p. 24). 
Cromwell himself favored the Jews and their resettlement in England (whence 
they had been expelled in 1290). His motives in favoring the Jews were charac- 
teristically twofold: his hope for the fulfillment of Messianic prophecy and his 
wish for Jewish commercial support. The leading Jewish scholar, Manassch 
ben Israel, published in 1650 his Esperanpa de Israel, first in Spanish and then in 
a Latin translation with a prefatory epistle to the Parliament of England. For 
text and history see Mannsseb ben Israel's Alission to Oliver Cromwell, ed. 
Lucien Wolf (London: Jewish Historical Society of England, 1901). See also 
Cecil Roth, Life of Alanasseh ben Israel (Philadelphia; Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1934) ; Nathan Osterman, “The Controversy over the Pro- 
posed Readmission pf the Jews to England (1655),” Jewish Social Studies, vol. 
Ill (1941), pp. 301-328; A. Stern, “Menasseh ben Israel et Cromwell,” Revue 
des etudes jiiives, vol. V (1882), pp, 96-111. In 1657 a nephew of Manassch was 
admitted to the Royal Exchange as a duly licensed broker of tlic City of Lon- 
don, without taking the usual oaths involving faith in Christianity (The Jewish 
E7icyclopedia, vol. V, p. 169). 

William Blake summed up the essence of early English nationalism when in his 
poem “Milton” he made the spirit of the poet returned to earth swear: 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword .sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 
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An even stronger Old Testament spirit permeates his poem “Jerusalem,” also 
written in 1804; 

And thus the Voice Divine went forth upon the rocks of Albion: 

1 elected Albion for my glory: I gave to him tlie Nations 
Of the whole Earth; He was the angel of my Presence, and all 
The sons of God were Albion’s sons, and Jerusalem w^as my joy. . . . 

Return o Albion, let Jerusalem overspread all Nations 
As in the times of old. . , . 

This influence was strong in Wordsworth, and can be traced today in poems 
like Kipling’s “Recessional,” Robert Bridges’ "Hymn in the Time of War and 
Tumults,” and in Alfred Noyes’ “Drake.” 

The great Dutch poet Joost van den Vondel (1587-1(579), a Calvinist and in 
some ways comparable to A'lilton, wrote a “Vergelijkinge van dc verlossinge 
der Kinderen Israeli met dc vrijwordinge der Vercenigde Nederlandsche 
Provincicn.” 

The British imperial feeling of Cromwell’s days was expressed in works like 
James Harrington’s The Co7}2?}io7iwealtb of Oceana (London, 1656), dedicated 
to Cromwell, in which the figure of the lawgiver Olphaus Mcgaletor repre- 
sented Cromwell. Another work of this type was The En^flish America?!, bis 
Travail by Sea and Land — or a New Survey of the West hidia's, published in 
1648 by Thomas Gage, a former Catholic priest who had lived in Central 
America and later had become converted to Protestantism. 

Your well built ships, companions of the Sunn, 

As they were chariots to Ins fiery beams, 

Which oft the earths circumference iiave runn. 

And now lie moord in Severn, Trent, and Thems, 

Shall plow the ocean with their guilded stems. 

And in their hollow bottoms you convey. 

To lands iiirich’d with gold, with pearls and gems, 

But above all, where many thousands stay. 

Of wronged Indians, whom you shall set free, 

From Spanish yoke, and Romes Idolatry. 

A similar sentiment was expressed by Cromwell in his letter to the English 
Admiral at Jamaica, at the end of Oct., 1655, in the midst of the war against 
the Spaniards: “The Lord Himself hath a controversy with your Enemies, even 
with that Roman Babylon, of which the Spaniard is the great under proper. In 
that respect you fight the Lord’s battles; and in this the Scriptures arc most 
plain. . . . Only the Covenant-fear of the Lord be upon you.” (Lomas, op. cit,y 
vol. II, p. 471.) In a letter of Apr. 28, 1656, Cromwell drew the attention of his 
generals to the desirability of the occupation of the town and castle of Gibraltar 
in the fight against Spain {Ibid., vol. II, p. 489) . 

Cromwell’s attitude to the Empire is discernible in Lord Rosebery’s inaugural 
address as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, on Nov. 16, 1900: “How 
marvelous it all is. . . . Human, and not wholly human — for the most heedless 
and the most cynical must see the finger of the Divine. ... Do we not hall in 
this less the energy and fortune of a race than the supreme direction of the Al- 
mighty? Shall we not, while we adore the blessings, acknowledge the responsi- 
bility?” A standard text (Hugh E. Egerton, A Short History of British Colonial 
Policy [London; Methuen, 1897}, p. 496) claimed that “behind the mistakes and 
failures of individuals and generations there grows upon us, if we study the 
history, the sense of an unseen superintending Providence controlling the de- 
velopment of the Anglo-Saxon race.” Its religious foundations preserved British 
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imperialism from falling into the sclf-aclulation and hybrh of modern fascist 
imperialism. Kipling’s "Recessional,” written in 1897 at the height of British 
imperialism, sounded In Old Testament words the warning to humility and 
the emphasis upon moral I'cstraint, inherent in the Christian and liberal character 
of British imperialism. 

75. Friedrich Brie, Die Niitiomllitcratw Scbottlands von den A^ifcingen bis zur 
Renmsance (Halle: Max Nicmcycr, tgi-j), claims that Scotland from xz86 to 
the Reformation was the first European nation not only to defend its inde- 
pendence but to make the idea of national liberty die common spiritual pos- 
session of the people. But althougli the great Scotch poems — from John I 3 ar- 
boiir’s “Bruce” (c, 1375), a glorification of the national hero Robert Bruce who 
died in 1329, on down to “Wallace” (1483) — show an increasing patriotic feel- 
ing, nevertheless In “Bruce" it is still so weak that many of tlic most competent 
critics disregard it completely. The spirit of the Bruce is the glorification of 
liberty. 

A! fredome is a noble thing! 

Fredome mayss man to haifV liking; 

Fredome all solace to man giffis, 

He levys at css tliat frely levys! 

{.The Rrrxce, Bk, 1 , 225-228) 

A similar feeling of hostility against England filled Andrew of Wyntoun’s 
“Orygynallc Chronykcl of Scotland," written at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. But generally prose in Scotland was written in Latin and only poetry 
in the “viilgair toung." 

Brie stressed that while in fifteenth century England the cosmopolitan knightly 
atticiulc still prevailed and the heroes foiigiit not for patrkitic motives but for 
“chivalryc and loyake,” the Scotch epics and chronicles of tliat time had a 
patriotic ring unknown elsewhere. In spite of that wc find nationalism of prac- 
tically no importance in Scotland during these centuries. Tlie country was torn 
by Hetions .and rivalry among its ai'istocracy, ivho sliowcd n comidcte lack of 
loyalty to the fatherland, frequently changed their allegiance, and often made 
common cause with England against Scotland. Many Scotch envisaged the end 
of the long conflict between the two kingdoms in the form of a union by mar- 
riage. The first modern Scotch history published, John iMajor’s Historia Majoris 
Britamme tain Avglhe qnenn Scotias (Paris, 1521), pleaded for such a union. 
The first real expression of Scorch nationalism, even then an isolated literary 
fact, is to be found in the sixteenth century, in The Coinplaynt of Seotla?ide 
'ivy lb me Exortetio??e to the Thre Bsiam to be vigilante in the Deffens of their 
’Public velly ed. James A. H. Murra)'' (London; Early English Text Society, 
1872). The Coviplaynt was probably written in 1549, and the main part of the 
book is an adaptation of Alain Charticr’s “Le Quadrilogue Invcctif” to the 
Scotch crisis. Sec William A. Neilson, “The Original of the Com play nt of 
Scotlande,” Joimtal of Germanic Philology, vol. I, No. 4 (Bloomington, Ind., 
1897), pp. 41 1-430, which shows the close political and cultural tie between 
France and Scotland. In both poems Dame France or Scotia exhorted her three 
sons, the estates, to ..unite against the foreigner, the “auld enemy of Ingland.” 
The passage from Charder quoted above in our text, “Ce vous puis ic mettre an 
deuant, que apres le lien de foy Catholique, nature vous a deuant route autre 
chose obligez au conimun salut du pays dc vostre nativitd,” is rendered in The 
Co?nplay?iti “Allace, quhy remember yc noebt that natur lies oblist you til 
auance the salute ande deffens of your public veil." The ensuing patriotic pas- 
sage from Chattier has been fully translated in The Comphynt-. “Encore dis-ic 
que pou doit priser la naissance, et mo ins desirer la continuation de sa vie, qui 
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passe scs iours ainsi que fait homme tiay pour soy sciilement, sans fructifier a la 
commune utilit6, ct comme ccluy qui extainct sa memoire auccqucs sa vie. Helas! 
taut est es encicrs couraigcs prouchaine, ct si inseparablement enracinec I’amour 
natu telle du pays, quc le corps tend a y retourncr de toutes parts comme cn son 
prop re lieu: le cucur y est donne, comme a cellc liabitation qui plus luy est 
agreable, la vie et la saute y croissent et amendent, romme y quiert sa scurte son 
refuge, le repos de sa vicUlcsse, ct sa derniere sepulture.” 

It is curious to note that such Scotch nationalism as existed was found in the 
lowlands, where the Scotcli “language” was a northern dialect of early English. 
Tiiose highlanders who used the Gaelic language, living on islands or in lonely 
mountain valleys, knew more the loyalty to the clan than to the state, Gaelic 
literature consisted solely of poetry orally transmitted, The first printed book 
in Gaelic was Knox’s Liturgy, translated by Bishop Carswell of the Isles in 1567. 
Ill his Epistle to the Reader, Carswell vehemently deprecated the occupation 
with old Gaelic songs instead of with the word of God, On Gaelic poetry see 
The Book of Highlatid Verse, cd, Dugald Mitchell (London: Nutt, 1912), 

The sixteenth century ended not only Gaelic but also Scotch poetry and litera- 
ture, for there was no place for them in the theocracy set up by John Knox. 
Witli the accession of James VI to the throne of England the Scotch educated 
classes began to speak and write only in English, A revival of Scotcli litera- 
ture came only with Allen Ramsey and Robert Burns in the cighteencli cen- 
tury. See T. F. Henderson, Scottish Vernacular Literature (London; Nutt, 
1898). 

76. “Seeing then to the offensiveness of man’s nature one to another, tliere is added 
a right of every man to every thing, whereby one man invadeth with right, and 
another with right rcsisteth; and men live thereby in perpetual diffidence, and 
study how to preoccupate each other; the estate of men in this natural liberty is 
the estate of war. For war is nothing else bur that time wherein tlie will and in- 
tention of contending by force is cither by words or actions sufficiently de- 
clared; and the time which is not war is peace.” (Thomas Hobbes, The Ele- 
ments of Law Natural and Politic, ed. Ferdinand Tdnnies [Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1928], Pc. I, chap. 14, pp. 55 f.) 

77. H. R. Fox Bourne, The Life of John Locke (New York: Harper, 1876), vol. I, 
pp. 174, 191, His “Epistola de Tolerantia” was first printed anonymously in 
Holland in the spring of 1689, giving “Papoila” ns the author’s name — the initials 
standing for Pacis Amico, Persecutionis Osore, Tohanne Lockio Anglo. See also 
Richard I. Aaron, John Locke (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1937). “The 
great exponent and embodiment of the age of enlightenment was John Locke, 
and John Locke is America’s philosopher par excellence — the most widely read 
and the most influential. He was a son of a Puritan reared as a Puritan. . . . The 
Declaration of Independence could have been extracted almost literrily from 
his ‘Second Treatise of Civil Government.’” (Ralph Barton Perry, Shall Not 
Perish from the Earth [New York: Vanguard Press, 1940L p- 41-) 

78. Holland was in her “golden age” after having secured definite independence 
from Spain. She was the only country whicli could compare with Great Britain 
in regard to the rise of the middle classes and liberalism. 

79. “There is what I should call Etadsm, as well as nationalism, in our English 
Reformation, and in the beginnings there is more Etadsm than nationalism, 
though there was always some nationalism there. In other words the English 
Church began as a State Church rather than a national Church; but in the 
course of time the position was gradually changed and inverted. I should say 
that it became a national Church ... In 1660.” (Ernest Barker, “The Reforma- 
tion and Nationality,” Modern Chnrcbman, vol. XXII (1932), p. 34o-) 
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1. Werner Fritzmeyer, Cbristenbeit nnd Etiropa: Zur Geschichtc des europai- 
schen Gevieinschaftsuefubh von Dante bis zu Leibniz (Munich: R. Olden- 
bourg, 1931), pp. 91-117. Jacques de Cassan, La Recbercbe des droicts dii Roy 
et de la coiiromie de France siir les royaimies, ducbez, cotntcs^ villes et pais 
occtipes par les princes Strangers (Paris, 1632), is a typical work. Cassaii was 
a very widely read author in hi.9 time. He wrote also a history of the Gallic 
kings from the time of tlie Flood to the coming of the A'lerovingians. Plis 
Recbercbe, which was reprinted in Rouen in 1633 in Paris in 1646, created 
a furor abroad. But in his tliought he did not go far beyond Pierre Dubois, 
For him Rome was still “le theatre universel de la Chrestiente.” France for him 
was called to the hegemony over Christianity because it was tiic most Christian 
nation, and because its position had been announced in the Bible. The lilies 
used to decorate the columns of the Temple of Solomon indicated the French 
king as the advocatm eccleslae and therefore as the first prince of Ciirisdanity. 

2. On the secularization of policy in the seventeenth century sec Carl Conrad 
Eckliardt, The Papacy and World Affairs as Reflected hi the Secularization of 
Politics (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Ib'css, 1937). 

3. The standard work on the reason of state is Friedrich Meineckc, Die Idee der 
Staatsrason in der neucren Qescblcbte, 3rd cd. (Alunich: R. Oldenbourg, 
1929). See the review by Carl Joacliim Friedrich in Atnerican Political Science 
Revie-w, XXV (1931), pp. 1064-1069. 

4. On Richelieu’s politics see Testament politique d’Arniand dn Plcssis, Cardinal 
due de Ricbelieu, 2 vols. (Paris: Imprimeric de Lc Breton, 1764); Lettres, in- 
structions diplomatiques et papiers d’etat du Cardinal de Ricbelieu, ed. M. 
Avencl (8 vols., Paris, 1853-78); Carl J. Burckhardt, Richelieui Der Aufstieg 
zur Macbt (Munich; Georg D, W, Callwey, 1935); Wilhelm Mommsen, 
“Richelieu als Staatsman,” Flistorlsche Zeitschrift, vol. CXXVII (1923), pp. 
210-242. Richelieu regarded French victories as necessary “pour reduir les 
auteurs des troubles de la Chrestiente a consentir a son repos” Lettres, VII, 
814 [May 6, 1640] see also IV, 423). Christianity takes precedence before one’s 
own country (Ibid., V, 501). On the economic policies of Richelieu, see F. C. 
Palm, Tbe Economic Policies of Ricbelieu (Champaign: Univ. of Illinois 
Press, 1922). 

5. Burckhardt {op. cit,, p. 451) regards Richelieu as a statesman who consciously 
prepared the coming of the future nationally conscious states, and (pp, 130 ff.) 
thinks Richelieu had a vision of the coming age of nationalism in his exile in 
Avignon in 1618. Whether Richelieu really had any vision of a coming world 
of nationalism is most doubtful; he and his age did no more tlian lay the first 
foundations upon which nationalism could grow up, many years later. The age 
of Richelieu’s eminence grise, Father Joseph, who as a new Peter the Hermit 
concentrated all his thoughts on arousing Europe to a crusade against the 
Turk, the age of Pierre de Berullc and of Bossuet, and even during the later 
seventeenth century, the time of Fcnelon and of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, was a Catholic and religious age, not nationalistic, AH its thinkers 
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and statesmen, Including Richelieu, stressed the universal and the general, not 
the particular and parochial. 

< 5 , Sec Wilhelm Mommsen, op. cit., pp. ajilT. 

7. Mcinccke {op. cit., p. 188): “dass jedcr Staat vom Egoismus dcs cigenen 
Nutzens und Vortcils getrieben werdc und rucksichtlos alle andcren Motive 
schweigen lassc, wobei aber zuglcich stillschwcigcnd als weseiitliche Voraus- 
•setzung gilt, dass die ragione di stato immer nur den wolilvcrstandeiien, den 
rationellcn, von blossen Instinkcen dcr Gier gereinigten Vortcil bedeute.” 

8. Sec the excellent book by Koj)pel S, Pinson, Pietism As a Factor in the Rise of 
German Nationalism (New York: Columbia Univ, Press, 1934). He stresses 
the fact that the enthusiasm and the feeling of community engendered by 
Pietism prepared the soil in Germany for the rise of ronian*^ic nationalism and 
its latest vulgarization, National Socialism, with its emphasis upon the mystical 
union fusing all members of the group together. 

The same transformation of religion through enlightenment and rationalism 
on the one hand, and through a mystical intensification and personalization on 
the other, at the approach of the age of nationalism, is found also in Judaism, 
in Islam, and in Hinduism. In Judaism in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, with the break-up of the purely religious medieval form of com- 
munal life, we find the two opposite and nevertheless related movements: the 
rationalistic Enlightenment, represented by tlic rising upper middle class of the 
large cities, and Hassidism, a mystical pietist inovcmcnc with definite demo- 
cratic and lower-class emphasis, originating in tlic villages of Eastern Europe. 
On the importance of these two religious attitudes for tlic rise of modern 
Jewish nationalism, see my Vl-Inmanistne jnif (Paris: Ricdcr, 1931), pp. 9-17, 
and iny Martin Buber: Sein Werk und seine Zeit (Hcllerau: Hcgner, 1930K 
Similar religious renaissance movements, partly of a rationalist and partly 
of a more mystically personalized character, preceded the rise of modern 
nationalism within Islam and Hinduism. See my A History of Natiomlism m 
the East (London: Roudedge, 1929), chaps. II and IV. 

9. See G. von Schulze-Gacvernitz, “Die geistesgeschichtlichcn Grundlagcn der 
anglo-amerikanischen Weltsuprcmatic; II, Die VVurzeln der Dcmokratic,” 
Archiv fur Sozialivissettscbaft und Sozialpolitik, vol. LVIII (1927), pp. 60 ff. 
In this article (p. 108), the author regards as a final goal of democracy “Wclt- 
dcmokratic (die Mcnschhcit als cin vom Gemeingeist allcr Vdlkcr getragener 
Verband) untermauert durch Weltwirtschaft und Wcltgesinnung.” 

10. Sec Carl L. Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philoso- 
phers (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1932)- 

11. Descartes, Qitivres, cd. C. Adam and P. Tannery (Paris, 1897--1910), vol. X, 
pp. 515, 496. Sec Hugo Friedrich, Descartes und der franzoslschc Geist (Leip- 
zig: Mcincr, 1937), and the review of the book by Hans Barth in Neiie 
Ziircher Zeitung, July 25, 1937; also Ernst Cassirer, Descartes: Lebre, Per- 
sonlichkeit, Wirktmg (Stockholm: Bcrmann-Fischcr, 1939); Gustave Lanson, 
“L’Influcnce dc la philosophic cartcsicnnc sur la litrerature fran^aisc” (1S95), 
in his Etudes d'histoire litteraire (Paris: H. Champion, 1929); and as an in- 
teresting example of German aiiti-Carrcsianism, see Franz Bohiii, Anticanesian- 
ismus: Deutsche Pbilosophie im Widerstand (Leipzig: Mciner, 1938)- 

12. Janssacus, La Veritable Clef de la langue francoise (Ratzebourg, 1697), (|uoted 
in Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangatse des orighies a tgoo 
(Paris: Colin, 1917), vol. V, p. 137. 

13. Erhjircl Preissig, T)€v V olkcv^cddiihci Ehic vwtiVQCSchicbtlichc Uittctsuchwig 
iiber das franzosische Schrifttum der Frtihklassik, Klassik und Frulmtfkiarutig 
(Brunn; Rohrer, 1931), contains rich material on the cosmopolitanism of 
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French authors of that time. Crucc’s Le Nouveau Qyvee was edited with 
English translation under the title The New CyvCtU by Thomas Willing Balch 
(Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, 1909). See also the same author’s Euihic 
Cruce (Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, 1900). Some of Criicc’s plans were 
far ahead of his age and showed a deep insight into coming developments, 
“What a pleasure it would be to see men go freely here and tiierc, and to hold 
' intercourse with one another, without any scruples of country, ceremonies or 
other such diversities, as if the earth were as she really is, a dwelling-place 
common to all?” He pleaded for absolute religious tolerance. Tlic order of 
precedence whicli he suggested for the meetings at Venice showed clearly his 
world-'wide understanding and the absence of any French chauvinism. First 
came the Pope, in part out of respect to Ancient Rojnc; sccoitd, the Sultan of 
the Turks, because of the majesty, power, and happiness of his empire and also 
on account of the memory of the Eastern Empire; then the Christian Emperor 
(the Habsburg prince); fourth, the King of France, followed by the King of 
Spain, the King of Persia, the King of China, Prester John, the Prince of 
Tarcary, the Grand Duke of jMuscovy, the Kings of Great Britain, of Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Japan, Aforocco, etc. The Pope should approach the Chris- 
tian princes, the King of France the A'lohaminedan rulers, with this proposal. 
Cruce sought "a peace, which is not patched up, not for three days, but which 
is voluntary, equitable, and permanent, a peace wbich gives to each one what 
belongs to him, privilege to the citizen, hospitality to the foreigner, and to all 
indifferently the liberty of travel and trading.” On these forerunners of inter- 
national organisation see also Christian L. Lange, Histoirc de Pinterm- 
ihvaihmet vol. I, JnsqrPd la paix de IVestphalie (Christiania; hisfitut Nobel 
norvegien, 1919 ), and Elizabeth V. Soulcynian, The Visio 7 J of World Peace 
m Seventeenth and Eii^bteentb Ce?jtiiry Trance (New York: Putnam, 1940). 

14. Hugo Grotius, De jure belli ac pads libri ires, tr.msl. Francis W, Kelsey 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925), Introduction, 23. 

15. Grotius pleaded, for instance (Ibid., Introduction, 14), for the recognition of 
the oncjiCHS of mankind by referring to the Bible. “I-Jistoria sacra . , , nos 
docct ab iisdem primis parentibus ortos homines omnes, ita ut . . , dici rectc 
possit, . , , cognationem inter nos a natura constituta; cui consequens sit, 
homineni honiini iiisidiare nefas esse.” But for Grotius (Ibid., bk. I, chap, i, 
48) Hebraic law was not binding as it was for the Puritans. For him it was a 
law of divine origin, but peculiar to a single people. With all bis immense 
respect for and his frequent references to Aristotle, he nevertheless showed 
the new independence of the rationalists, even in relation to Aristotle: “Our 
purpose is to make much account of Aristotle, but reserving in regard to hint 
the same liberty which he, in his devotion to truth, allowed himself with 
respect to his teachers” (Ibid., Introduction, 45). 

16. Ibid.f bk. I, chap, i, 40; Introduction, 27. 

17. Ibid-i bk, III, chap. 25, i. In the same chapter, Grotius said: “Aristotle himself 
more than once condemns those nations which made warlike pursuits, as it 
were, the end and aim. Violence is characteristic of wild beasts, and violence is 
most manifest in war, wherefore the more diligently efforts should be put forth 
tlwt it be tenjpered wirJi humanity, lest by imitating u^iJd l^easts too much we 
forget to be human.” In a note to the Introduction, Grotius pointed to the 
Spartans as an example of a nation for whom international law and universal 
reciprocity were meaningless. “In their conception of honor the Lacedaemo- 
nians assigned the first place to the advantage of their country; they neither 
know nor learn any other kind of right than that which they think will ad- 
vance the interests of Sparta,” (Plutarch, Agesilaus, XXXVII, 617, D.) “In 
relation with one another” the Spartans “are more strict in their practice of 
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virtue, But with respect to others, he will state the fact in word who will say 
that in their view what is agreeable is honorable, what is advantageous is just.” 
(Thucydides, V, 105.) 

18. Sec Hans Barth, “Nachwirlcungen dcs Naturrcchts,” Neue Ztircher Zeitung, 

June 6, 1938; Erilc Wolf, Grot ins, Pufettdorf^ Thoifiasins (Tubingen: iMohr, 
1927)1 Cassirer, “Voni Wesen und Werden des Naturrcchts,” Zeit- 

sebrift jth- Rechtspbilosophie^ vol. VI (1932), No. i; Ernst Troeltsch, “The 
Ideas of Natural Law and Humanity in AVorld Politics,” in Otto Gierke, 
Natural Laiv and the Theory of Society, i you- j 800 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1934), vol. I, pp. 201-222. Sec also Ernest Barker’s Introduction 
to this vol,, pp. xivi-Ixxxvii. 

19. The new conception of the huviana civilitas based upon reason and natural 
law found its philosophical expression in Kant’s Die Idee zii eincr allgciiiemen 
Gescbichte in iveltburgerlicber Absicht and in his Zmn cu-igen Frieden. Julius 
Kaerst in his Weltgercbicbte: Antike mid dciitsches Volkstuni (Leipzig: 
Theodor Wcichcr, 1925), said (pp. r5, 22), apropos of the impact of the 
cciinicnical idea on the first thousand years of European history after the 
downfall of the Roman Empire: “Wir kdtiacn uns die Adnchr, in if dci: die Idee 
dcr Ockumcnc als dcr letzten und hdchsten Instanz irdiscli-mcnschlichcr 
Kulturgcstaltung sich dcr Phantasic und dem Genhit dcr damaligcn Alenschen 
ciiipragce, die iiinerc Kraft, die sic in dem folgcndcn jahrtausend bewahrt hat, 
kiium stark und gross genug vorstcllen. ... So ist der Einheitsgedanke ein 
geradezu grundlcgciides Element in dem Kiilturerbc, das die Alten den 
Folgcndcn Gcschlcchtern ubcnnittclt habeti. Je univcrsalcr cine mcnschliche 
Gcmeinschaftsbildung ist, desto niilicr kommt sic dem Vorbildallcr walirhaftcn 
nicnschlichcn Kultur, dem vernunftigen Weltgesctzc, desto holier ist somit 
ihr Kiilturwert. fjberall da, wo wir in dcr Folgezcic cine iinmittelbarc 
Anknupfung incnschlichcr Lebensordnungen an die umfasseiide Ordnung der 
allgcrnciiicii Wck fiiidcri, dtirfen wir von vomhercin einen entschiedenen 
Einfluss antiker Anschammg vermuten." 

Even John Locke in his Two Treatises of Govermnevt (bk. 11 , chap. 9, 
128), regarded the existence of separate and independent states as conditioned 
by man’s evil nature and as a lesser and less desirable state tlian one world 
society. By the law of nature, lie said, “common to them all, he and all the 
rest of mankind arc one community, make up one society distinct from all 
other creatures, and were it not for the corruptness and viciousness of de- 
generate men, there would be no need of any other, no necessity that men 
should separate from this great and natural community, and associate into 
lesser combinations.” As against the universal society, Locke called tlie national 
or parochial states “a private or particular political society.” 

20. “Aber die Grundlage dcs modernen Individualismus ist doch nicht in 
erster Linie die Renaissance, Es ist vielmehr die christliche Idee selbst von 
der Bestimmung dcs Menschen zur volJendeten Person) ichkeit durch den 
Aufschwung zu Gott als der Quelle alles persdnlichen Lebens und dcr Wck 
zugleich, welcher Aufschwung ebcudamit cin Ergriffen- und Gcbildetwerdcn 
durch den gottlichcn Geisc ist. Es ist die hierin enthaltcne Metapliysik des 
absoluten Pcrsonalismus, die unsere ganze Wek mittelbar oder unniittelbar 
durchdringt, und die dem Gedanken der Freihcit, der Persdnliclikeit, des 
autonomcn Selbst einen metaphysischen Untergrund gibt, der auch da iiach- 
wirkt, wo er bestritten und gcleugnet wird. Diese Seelenverfassung hat das 
Christcntuin und der israelitische Prophetismus begrundet. Das Chriscentum 
hat dann den Platonismus und den Stoizismus in sich hineingezogeii und mit 
sich vcrschmolzen. Es hat die absterhende Antike zusammengefasst undi 
emeuen, indem es als ihr letztes Erzeugnis den gdrtliclien Staat, die Kir die. 
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das Weltfeicii der in Gott gegriindcten imd gccinigtcii Persontichkcitei/ 
hervorbrachte.” (Ernst Trocltsch, Die Bedeutjmg des Vrotestantisvms fiir 
die Entstelnmg der viodenien Welt, 3rd ed. [Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1924], 
p. 21.) 

21. See Ernst Cassirer, Die Philosophic der Anjkl'mmg (Tubingen: Moiir, 1932); 
Paul Hazard, La Crise de la coiiscie?ice etiropeeime, 1680-1^1^ (2 vols., Paris: 
Boivin, 1935); Bernhard Grocthuysen, Die Entstehung der burgerlichen Welt- 
mid Lebemansebauung in Frankreicb (2 vols., Halle: Nicmcyer, 1927-30). 

22. Bossuet, “Politique tiree des propres paroles de Pitcriture Saiute,” bk. Ill, art. 
II, prop. I, (Eitvres choisies, (Paris: Hachettc, 1900), vol. II, p. 39. 

23. “La raajestc est I’image clc la grandeur dc Dicu dans Ic prince.” {Ibid., bk. V, 
art. IV, prop, r, p. 113. See also bk 11 , art. II, Conclusion, p. 38.) 

24. Bossuet, Politique tiree des propres paroles de I'Ecritnre Salute, bk. VI, art. I, 
props. I, 2 (Paris: Pierre Cot, 1709), pp. 248, 249. 

Compare the classical expressions of Stuart absolutism in the speech of James 
I at the opening of Parliament, Alar. 19, 1604, on the union of England and 
Scotland: “Hath not God first united these two kingdoms, both in language 
and religion and similitude of manners? Yea, hath he not made us all in one 
island? . . . What God hath conjoined then, let no man separate. I am tlie 
husband and all the whole isle is my lawful wife: I am the head and it is 
my body: I am the shepherd and it is my flock. . . .” (Select Statutes and 
Other Constitutional Doemneuts Jlhistrative of the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James 1 , ed. G. W. Prothero [3rd cd., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906], pp. 
282-283.) A-iid similarly in his speech before Parliament, A'lar. 21, i6io: 

. . The state of monarchy is the supreniest thing upon earth: for kings are 
not only God’s lieutenants upon earth and sit upon God’s throne, but even by 
God himself they are called gods. . . . 

“I conclude then this point touching the power of kings with this axiom of 
divinity. That as to dispute what God may do is blasphemy, ... so is it; 
sedition in subjects to dispute what a king may do in the height of his power. 
But just king,s will ever be willing to declare what they will do, if they will 
not incur the curse of God. I will not be content that my power be disputed 
upon; but I shall ever be willing to make the reason appear of all my doings, 
and rule my actions according to iny laws. . . {Ibid,, pp. 293 f. See also 
pp. 400 f., quoted from Works of James 1 , cd. 1616, pp, 556, 202.) 

25. “Reponse de Louis XV an Parlement de Paris, le 3 mars, 1766, dans uii Lit 
de Justice,” quoted in H. Taine, Les Origines de la France covteviporaine: 
I’ancmt regime, (14th cd., Paris: Hachette, 1885), p. 16. 

26. Charles Woolsey Cole, Colbert and a Century of French Mercantilism (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1939), vol. I, p. 25. 

27. Ibid,, pp. 344 ff. 

28. Ibid., vol. II, p. 551; vol. I, p. 4id. Prof. Cole makes it clear that “Colbert is not 
to be thought of as a bourgeois in high office, but as a representative of that 
age-old class, the courtier, and of that new class that was gradually growing up 
as the duties of the national state multiplied, die civil servant. As such, tlie mo- 
tives and basic ideas that moved Colbert were not even remotely business con- 
siderations of any sort. They were loyalty to the king and to the monarchy.” 
{Ibid,, vol. I, p. 333. See also vol. II, p. 554.) See also Eli F. Hcckscher, “A'ler- 
cantilism,” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, and his Mercantilwn, 
transl. Mendel Shapiro (2 vols., London: Allen & Unwin, 1935). Hcckscher 
{Mercantilism, vol. II, p. 14) thinks that “the expressions ‘nationalism’ and ‘na- 
tional considerations’ arc inaptly foisted on mercantilism. There is .something in 
the expression ‘nationalism’ which is later than mercantilism.” In the valuable 
study by Edgar S. Furniss, The Positiori of the Laborer in a System of Nation- 
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alisJn (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1920), tlie expression “nationalism” is used in 
the general sense. See also Philip W. Buck, The Politics of Mercantilism (New 
York: Holt, 1942). 

29. Life in Holland, where many French writers and students went as teachers 
and as officers, not only was enriched by these contacts with France, but 
reacted upon French civilization by setting the example of a free country with 
all the values of liberty. See Gustave Cohen, ticrivains fra}ifais en Ho}la7ide 
dans la premiere moliie du XVIP siecle (Paris: Edouard (Ilhampion, 1920). 
Descartes wrote from Amsterdam to Jean-Louis Guez de Balzac, “Quel autre 
pays oil I’on puisse jouir d’lme liberte si enticrc?” Balzac himself, the future 
author of Le Prince^ delivered in Holland at the age of twenty a speech on 
the Netherlands, which is reprinted, op. cit., pp. 713 ff., praising the spirit of 
independence of the Dutch, of whom he said: “Un peupie cst libre pourvu 
qu’il ne veuille plus servir. ... Us donnent un cxemple memorable a tons les 
peuplcs de ce qu’ils peuvent contre leurs souverains.” Periodicals published in 
the Netherlands carried on in French their political struggles, were widely 
read throughout Europe, and contributed to the diffusion of the French 
language. 

30. Voiture, CEuvres, (new ed., Paris: Charpentier, 1855), vol. I, pp. 272 ff. Simi- 
larly, we find in the second half of the seventeenth century some isolated re- 
marks like “II n’y a point de patrie dans le despotique; d’autres choses y 
suppleent, I’interet, la gloire, le service du prince.” (Jean La Bruycrc, Les 
caracthes on les mosim de ce siecle, chap. 10, “Du souverain ou de la 
republique,” in CEmres (Paris: A. Belin, 1820), p. 126. 

31. “Und wer heute diescr, morgen jener Scaatsriison diente, dcr diente ini letzten 
Grundc, — das wurdc von Pufendorf nicht gesagt, aber w'ohl von ihm empf lin- 
den, — dcr Wcltvernuiift, die es so wolltc, dass die Interessen der Staaten sich 
hinieden zcrspalteten, die es aber verlangte, dass jeder seine voile Pflicht an 
seiner Stelle tue und cinen Wechsel der Stelle dabei deswegen nicht missbilli- 
gen konnte, weil jeder Fiirsten- und Staatsdienst dem andern innerlich 
glcichwertig war.” (Meinecke, op. cit,, p. 299.) 

32. See Robert Michels in V erhandhmgen des Zweiten Deiuscben Soziologentages 
(Tubingen: Mohr, 1913), p. 151. 

33. See Yves tie la Briere in Seances et Travanx de V Academic des Sciences 
Morales et Politiqiies, Compte Rendu, i^^o, 2' Semestre (Paris: Librairie Felix 
Alcan), Seance du 31 mai, 1930, pp. 335 ff. Sully in his Grand dessem de 
Republique chretlenne et d'&tats-Unls d' Europe, which he_ attributed to 
Henry IV, advised that in case of the union of different territories the customs 
and languages of the territories should be taken into consideration. 

34. “Les A'larseillois sont idolatrcs de leur langage; il y a cinquaiite ou soixante 

alls, qu’on y entendoic le Francois a peu pres comnie le liaut allemand, on 
I’enteiid inieux a present, et memo on le parle, et ceux qui s’en nielent le parleiit 
fort correctenient; cepenclant un Predicatcur bien au-dessous des plus 
mediocres qui prechc en Provencal, cffacera a coup sue les plus eloquents qui 
prSclicront en Francois. . . . Avee I’amout de leur Langue, ils out conserves 
I’idce de leur ancienne liberte, et ne se diseiit jamais Fran9ois, mais Marseillois, 
et ils on attache a cette qualite une idee si ffatteuse, que pour routes choses 
vous ne les obligeries pas de s’avouer Francois.” (j. B. Labat, Foyager en 
Espagna et en Italie [5 vols., Paris, 1730], vol. II, pp. 3i-33i quoted in Ferdinand 
Brmiot, op. cit., vol. V, p. 45. There, on pp. 92, 104, iii ff., sec also examples of 
the effort under Louis XIV to introduce French as the common language in 
France,) . , 

35. “Diese volkliclie Buntheit hat aber erst im 19. Jahrhundert eine politische 
Bedcutung angenommen. Bis clahin herrschte die voniationalistiscbe Zcit, in 
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der cs einc nationalc Fragc im licutigca Sinn niciit gab. F.s war die Zeit des 
Absoliitisnius, in der alle Landcskindcr in glciclier Weise niclit Subjcktc, 
sondcrn Objcktc der Herrscliaft waren. Ein ICampf der Vdlkcr im und iini 
den Staac war aiisgescblossen. Es gab nur den Manarcben und die Untertancn, 
ohne Unterschicd ihrer Sprache, Und das Band, das sicb um allc schlang, 
war das der Licbc zum Hcrrschcr, der von Gottes Gnadcn bcrrscbtc.” Karl 
Braunias, “Ocstcrrcich als Vdlkcrreich,” Oesterreicb: Erhc nmi Sevdnng im 
deutscbcii Rawn, cd. Josef Nadlcr and Heinrich von Srbilc (Salzburg: Anton 
Pustet, 1937), p. 224. 

In the Austrian Netherlands Austrian domination increased the preponderance 
of iTcncb, which bad been the language of government in Belgium since 
Burgundian times. The centralization which the enlightened rule of the House 
of Habsburg introduced helped the spread of French as much as did the 
general high regard wliicli the Habsburgs, like all German princes of the 
eighteenth century, felt for French civilization, The lack of German national- 
ism amon^ the Habsburgs was clearly discernible in their attitude towards the 
French in the Low Countries, See Henri Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique 
(Brussels: Maurice Lamertin, 1921), vol. V, p. 324. But the Habsburgs had no 
mtention of suppressing one language or the other; they were entirely in- 
different in the question of language, their only interest being the efficiency of 
administration and the welfare of tlie population. They did not oppress the 
Flemish any more than they did the French. Thus two ordinances of Maria 
Theresa in 1777 and 1778 proclaimed that French and Flemish should be 
tauglit equally in the schools. 

36. But Fcnelon was not a nationalist. In his Dialogues of tbe Dead (the Dialogue 
between Socrates and Alcibiadcs), he wrote the famous words, “Un peuplc 
n'est pas meins un membre dti genre huinain tjii’cst la societe generalc, qu’une 
famille est un meinbre d'unc nation particulicrc. Chacim doit incomparable- 
inent plus au genre humain, qiii est la grande patric, qu’a la patric particulicrc 
dont il est ne; il est done infiniment plus pcrnicicux do blcsscr la justice de 
peuplc a pciiple, que dc la blcsscr dc famille a famille contre sa Republique. 
Rcnoncer an sentiment d'luimanitd, non.seulemcnt e’est inanqucr dc policcssc 
et tomber dans la barbaric, mais e’est I’aveuglement le plus denature des 
brigands ct des saiivages: ce n’est plus ctre homme, et ctre anthropophage.” 
A similarly clear expression of the prevailing seventeenth century attitude is 
reported from Queen Christina of Sweden: “Elle dit que le inondc n’est 
compose que de deux nations; Time cclle des honnetes gens, I’autre cclle des 
mcchants; qu’elle aime la premiere en detestant I’autre, sans avoir aucun < 5 gard 
aux diflerems noms, par lesquels on distingue autrement les divers peuplcs, 
dont la terre cst habitee.” Arckenholk, Memoir es concernaut Cbristwe, reine 
de Sjiede (4 vols., Amsterdam, 1751-1760), vol, I, p. 427. 

37. See the very good introduction to French Patriotis 7 n in the Nineteetitb Cen- 
tury, tSi4-}S^^, traced in contemporary texts by H. F. Stewart and Paul 
Desjardins (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1923), p. xxx. There, on 
p, xxiv, a letter is quoted from the Due de Maine, a son of Louis XIV, written 
in 1709 to Mme. de Maintenon: “C’est le cocur des Francois pour leur maitre 
qu’il faut que le Roi fasse revenir. . . , Comme tout cc peuplc a cru etre 
sacrific au doiir immoderd qu’avoit son roi d’etendre scs frontieres . . . il faut 
commencer nccessairement par saper cette fausse et detestable idee,” Balzac 
in his Le Prince had a vision of a France “necessairc a toute FEurope,” “mettant 
des barrieres a la violence,” “le commiin pays des cstrangers affiigez,” 

38. CEmres dc M, le Cbancelicr d‘‘Agnesseau (Paris: Chez les Libraircs Assocics, 
1787), vol. I, pp. 207 ff., 211, 212 ff,: “Lien sacre de I’autorite des Rois et dc 
robeissance des Peuples, I’amour de la Patric doit reunir tous Icurs dcsirs. Mais 
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cet amour presque naturel a Fhonime, cctte vercu que nous connoissons par 
sentiment, que nous louons par raison, que nous dcvrions siiivre mcmc par 
interet, jctte-t-elle de profondcs racines dans notrc cteur? Et nc diroic on pas 
que cc soit comme une plantc etrangcre dans les Al on archies, qui ne croisse 
heureuscmcnt, et qui ne fasse gouter les fruits prccieux que dans les 
Republiques? 

“La chaque Citoyen s’accoutume de bonne licurc, et presque en naissant, 
a regarder la fortune de I’Etat comme sa fortune particuliere. Cette egalite 
parfaite, et cette cspcce de fraternite civile, qui ne fait de tous les Citoyens 
que comme une seule famille, les interesse tous egalcment aux biens et aux 
maux de leur Patrie. . . , L’amour de la Patrie devient une espece d’amour 
proj^re. On s’aitne veritable ment en aimant la Republique, et I’on parvicnt enfin 
a Taimer plus que soi-mcme. . . . Serons-nous done reduits a ciicrchcr i'amour 
de la Patrie dans les £cats populaires, et peut-etre dans les ruines de I’ancienne 
Rome? Lc salut de I’fitat esc-il done moins le salut de chaque Citoyen dans 
les Pays qui ne connoissent qu’un seul Alaitre? Faudra-t-il y apprendre aux 
homines a aimer une Patrie qui leur donne, ou qui leur conserve tout ce qu’ils 
aiment dans Icurs autre s biens? A la is en serons-nous surpris? Combien y en 
a-t-il, qui vivent et qui meurent sans s9avoir meme s’il y a une Patrie!” 

“Quel etrange spectacle pourle zelc de I’homme public! Un grand Royaume, 
et point dc Patrie; un Peuple nombreux, et presque plus de Citoyens.” 

“Quelle est done sa consolation, lorsquc par un bonheur singulier, 011 plutdt 
par une sagesse superjeurc, il voit se former sous ses yeux tin noviv’cl ortire de 
gouvcrncmcnt, et comme une nouvclle Patrie, qui seinble porter sur son front 
le presage certain de la fclicite publique. C’est alors que I’amour dc la Patrie 
sc rallume dans tous les coeurs; les liens dc la societe se resserrent; les Citoyens 
trouvent une Patrie et la Patrie trouve des Citoyens. Chacun commence a 
sentir que sa fortune particuliere depend de la fortune publique, et ce qui est 
encore plus consolant, 1’ intelligence qui nous gouverne n’est pas moins 
convaincue que le salut du Souverain depend du salut dcs Peuples.’^ 

39. Rene-Louis de Voyer, Marquis d’Argenson, born in 1694, a jurist, statesman 
and admirer of Abbe de Saint-Pierre and his pacifist proposals, wrote in his 
Journal on June 26, 1754: “Les opinions nationales prevalent et peuyent mener 
loin. L’on observe que jamais Ton n’avait repete les noms de nation et d'etat 
comme aujourd’hui: ccs deux noms ne se pronon^aient jamais sous Louis XIV, 
et Ton n’eii avait sculement pas I’idee. L’on n’a jamais ete si instruit 
qu’aujourd’hui des droits de la nation et de la liberte. Moi-incmc, qui ai 
tou jours nicdite et puise des materiaux dans I’etude sur ces maticres, j ’avals ma 
conviction et ma conscience tout autrement tournees qu’aujourd’hui.” 

40. See Jacques Barzun, The French Race: Theories of Its Origins a7id Their 
Social and Political hnplications Prior to the Revolutmi (New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1932), pp. 137-147. Similarly, the anonymous Soupire 
de la France Esclave demanded the reestablishment of the sovereignty of the 
Estates. The conu'ovcrsy about the racial origins of the French and their 
political implications filled the eighteenth century. The Abbe Gabriel de 
Mably used them in his famous Observations sur Pbistoire de France (1765)1 
to prove that the original government of the Franks was democratic, and that 
they had given equality to the conquered Gauls. Charlemagne, according to 
Mably, had taught the people patriotism, the union of all classes for the 
fatherland in obedience to the laws, in the making of which they participated 
by public assemblies meeting twice a year. Thus Mably sought in the past of 
France the example for the republic or democratic monarchy which he wished 
to see established in France. Voltaire thought all disputes about racial origin 
unimportant, In his Covmientaire sur V esprit des lois (1777), commenting upon 
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some of Montesquieu’s errors, he wrote about the racial tlicory, which 
Montesquieu used for constitutional claims based upon ^ the su|mosed past 
Germanic liberties; “Nous venons tons dc sauvages ignores. . . . On ne pro- 
noiice aujourd’hui le noin d’Ostrogoth, de Visigoth, de Hun, de Franc, de 
Vandale, d’HeruIe, de routes ces hordes qui ont detruit I’cmpire romain, 
qu’avcc le degout et I’horrcur qu’inspircnt Ics nonis dcs betes sauvages 
piianccs. . . . Mais qui etaient ecs Francs que Montesquieu dc Bordeaux 
appellc VOS peres? C’ctaicnt, coiumc tons Ics autres barbarcs du Nord, dcs 
betes feroces qui cherchaient dc la pature, un gite, et quclques vetemens centre 
la neige, . . . D’ou vcnaicnt-ils? Clovis n’en savait ricn, ni nous non plus, . . . 
N’ayant point de villcs, ils allaicnt, quand ils le pouvaient, pillcr les villcs 
romaines . . Voltaire, CEvvres (Paris; P. Pourrat Freres, 1839). vol. XLII, 
pp. 452 f. Elsewhere, pp, 428 f., he derided Montesquieu’s thesis that the 
English derived their free institutions from the Germans and their life in the 
forests, as described by Tacitus, by asking why the English Parliament and not 
the Diet of Ratisbon was found in the German forests. 

Germanic racial consciousness of the French aristocracy was analyzed from 
the National Socialist point of view in a thesis of the University of Kiel, Dorit 
Drews, D<ts frhikhcb-servmmcbe Beivvsstsein des fravzosiseben Adels hn 18. 
jabrhundert (Berlin: Ehcring, 1940). 

The interpretation of French history as a racial struggle played a great role 
in French historiography in the first part of the nineteenth century. Augustiii 
Thierry, even Guizot, went back to it in justification of their liberal tendencies 
against the ancten regbne. Ilcnri A'lartin in his Histoire de Frtivce wrote a 
paean to tlic Gallic race which had struggled hard against the Germanic 
conquerors, and finally, through Descartes, Voltaire, and the French Revolu- 
tion, had overcome them. As Camille Jullian put it, “Lorsque brillerent Ics 
chaudes journecs dc I’cte dc 1830, Ics plus enthousiastes sc demanderent si cc 
soleil dc juillet n’cclairait pas la dcroutc supreme dcs anciens conquerants, le 
triomphe, marque par la Providence, de la race immortelle dcs Gaulois,” The 
French after 1830 abandoned this racial theory. Michelet {Histoire de France, 
1869 ed,, Preface) pointed out that this racial concept was used as a pretext 
to justify the past and to continue in the future the hatreds and struggles of 
present-day antagonism. He rejected completely the determinism of the racial 
coricept: “L’homme cst son propre Promethcc.” Social and political struggles 
have not been determined by blood. Fustcl dc Coulangcs {Histoire des institu- 
tions politiques de Pancienne France, vol. II, Vlnvasion gerinaniqne et la (in de 
I'Evipire, p. 533) has summed up his judgment on French racial theories: 
“L’opinion qui place au debut de notre histoire unc grande invasion et qui 

2 e dcs lors la population frangaisc en deux races incgalcs, n’a commence a 
•e (ju’au XVr .siccle ct a surtout pris credit au XVIII". Ellc cst n( 5 c dc 
I’antagonisme des classes, ct elle a grandi avec cet antagonisme. Ellc pese 
encore sur notre socictc presente: opinion dangereusc, qui a repandu dans Ics 
esprits dcs idees fausses sur la manicrc dont se constituent les socictes huniaincs, 
et qui a aussi repandu dans les coeurs des sentiments mauvais de rancune ct de 
vengeance. C’est la haine qui I’a engendree, ct elle perpetue la hainc,” And 
similar was the judgment of Camille Jullian “L’Anciennetc de I’idce de nation,” 
Revue politique et Ikteraire, Revue Bletie, vol. LI [1913], pp, 65-70, 99-103; 
“Vous savez bien ce que ce mot dc ‘race’ renfermc cn lui dc dangereux. II 
evcille la pcnsce d’lmc conformation physique a laquelle nul n’cehappe en 
naissant, d habitudes matcrielles que le corps nous contraint de suhir, d’une 
ineluctable fatalitd qui pise sur les individus et Ics societds, II justifie Ics haincs, 
les condamnations, les aneantissemeuts mcmc. Si vous dites que Ics noirs 
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d’Afrique sont une race inferieurc, eternellement inferieure, vous eces bien 
pres de dire que c’est une race maudite, et vous vous resignerez a sa disparition 
commc a une loi inevitable. Mais si vous dices, — ce que je crois etre la veriie, — 
que les tribus de Soudan, par exemple, reprcsentent la decadence actuelle de 
nations qui furenc puissances, civilisees, et nullenient mechantcs, vous emettez 
I’espoir que ces groupes d’hommes pourront se relever, et vous aiderez a le 
fairc. 

“Ce que nous mettons a la place du mot de race, Ic mot de nation, signifie, 
non pas maticre et fatalite, mais liberte et education.” 

41. The W orks of the English Poets from Chaucer to Cowper (21 vols,, London, 
iSio), vol. XI, p. 30. One of many characteristic utterances is found in a letter 
from the Rev. John Flamsteed, first English Astronomer Royal, to A. Sharp, 
July 14, 1710: “We [English] are at present under apprehension here, but I 
doubt not that good Providence that has hitlierto watched over and guarded 
this nation, will still defend us; and turn all to good” (Francis Daily, An 
Account of the Revd. John Flamsteed [London, 1835], p. 277). 

On the influence of Locke, see Kenneth MacLean, JoJm Locke and English 
Literature of the Eighteenth Cejitury (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1936). 
On the religious influence in England in the eighteenth century, see Norman 
Sykes, Church and State in England in the Eighteenth Cetnury (New York-* 
Macmillan, 1934) > and John Martin Creed, Religious Thought in iha 
Eighteenth Century, illustrated from writers of the period (New York: Mac- 
millan, h;34). 

42. According to the Oxford Eyiglish Dictionary, the term “patriot" was first 
used at the end of the seventeenth century for one who supported the rights 
of the country against tlie king. In the early eighteentit century, the name 
itself fell into discredit. Macaulay in his “Essay on Horace Walpole” in 1865 
said, in discussing the period of 1744: “The name of patriot had become a 
byword of derision. Horace Walpole scarcely exaggerated when he said that 
. . . the most popular declaration which a candidate could use on the hustings 
was that he had never been and never would be a patriot.” The word 
“patriotic" in the modern sense was first used in 1757; the word “patriotism,” 
in 1726. The word "national,” in the sense of peculiar to the people of a par- 
ticular country, characteristic or distinctive of a nation, was first used in 
1625; in the sense of patriotic, in 1711. The word “nationalist” was first used 
in 1715; “nationality” in the sense of nationalism or national feeling, in 1772; 
whereas “nationalism” was not used at all until 1836. 

Esther Vanhomrigh, Swift’s Vanessa, wrote to him on June 23, 1713: “Lord! 
How much we differ from the ancients, who used to sacrifice everything for 
the good of their commonwealth; but now our greatest men will at any time 
give up their country out of a pique, and that for nothing.” Swift's Cor- 
respondence (Ed, by Elrington Ball, London, 19(1), vol. II, p, 47. Swift 
himself wrote; 

That, present Times have no Pretense 
To Virtue, in the Noblest Sense, 

^ Greeks and Romans understood, 

To perish for our Country’s Good. 

“Cadenus and Vanessa,” Swift's Poettis, ed. by Harold Williams (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1937), vol. II, p. 697. 

43. Ale-xander Pope, Poetical Works, ed. A. W. Ward (London: Macmillan, 
1907), p. 3. In 1706 William Walsh wrote to Pope, “The best of the modern 
poets in all languages arc those that have the nearest copied the ancients.” 
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Pope, in Ills “Prologue to Mr. Addison’s Tragedy of Cato” (Op. cit., p. 93), 
demanded British plays on the British stage, but 

Such Plays alone should win a British ear, 

As Cato’s self had not disdain’d to liear. 

44, The lines are from “The Saving Virtues of a Country,” iir “Summer,” follow- 
ing “Complimentary Address to Britain” (which contains the first two lines 
t]Uoretl) and “Britain’s Distinguished Sons,” a portrait gallery of prominent 
Britons. “And Appeal to Scottish Patriotism” in “Autumn” stressed “in soul 
united as in name” as characteristic of patriotism. Thomson was also tlie 
author of the words of “Rule, Britannia!” which were part of a play by him 
and Mallet, The Masque of Alfred, performed for the first time in 1740 in 
commemoration of the accession of George I. The music was written by Dr. 
Thomas Arne. With the singing of “Gotl Save the King” at Drury Lane on 
Sept. 25, 1745, national anthems as a symbol of a new patriotism originated 
in England, The English anrhcin was adoj>tcd at several German courts, among 
others in Prussia, where it was first sung in 179G. According to Carl Engel 
iA7i Introductioji to the Study of Natioiial Ahisic [London; Longmans, Green, 
1896], p. 183) Joseph Haydn, having during his visit to England witnessed the 
effect of “( 3 od Save the King” on public and solemn occasions, resolved, after 
his return to Vienna, to present his country with a similar composition. The 
hymn, “Gott erhaltc Franz den Kaiser,” with music by Haydn, was performed 
for the first, time at the Emperor’s birthday on Feb. 12, 1797. Haydn’s music 
was later used aJ.so for the popular German song, “Deutschland, Deutschland 
tiber Allcs,” written by Hoffmann von Fallcrsleben on Aug. 26, 1841. Engel 
(op. cit., p, 195) cites one example of the effect of popular national anthems, 
in this case tlic Hungarian Ralcdczy March; “When I hear the Raltoczy,” a 
Hungarian gentleman exclaimed, “I feel as if I muse at once go to war to 
conquer the world. My fingers convulsively twitcli to seize a pistol, a sword, 
a bludgeon, or whatever weapon may be at hand, — I must cUitcli it and marcli 
forward!” See also “Die Soziologic dcs Nationallicdes” in Robert Michels, 
Der Patrhtis 7 uus (i^'Iunicll; Dimckcr & Huinblor, 1929), pp. 181-257; 
Cummings, “God Save the Kmg": The Origin and History of the Mtisic and 
Words (New York: H. W, Gray, 1902), and his Dr, Arne and “Rule Uritan- 
nia” (New York: I-I. W. Gray, 1912); P. A. Scholes, “God Save the King": 
Its Plistory and Its Ro 7 najice (London; Oxford Uiiiv. Press, 1943). 

45, Daniel Defoe, Novels and Selected Writings, Shakespeare Head cd. (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1927), vol. XIV, p. 112; Henry Fielding, Works (3rd ed., Lon- 
don: A. Miller, 1766), vol, IX, p. 289. On p, 305 under the date of Dec. 3 r, 1745, 
Fielding recorded tli.it a Jettei' had come from Italy with a sznall present of 
Bologna sausage and other Italian products. This letter contained an interesting 
definition of the word “patriot”: “Signor Sar, Me be inform, dat you be de 
Patriat, dat is to say, van. parson who take part vor de muny.” See generally 
William Thomas Laprade, Pttblic Opmwn a?id Politics m Eighteenth Century 
E 7 igiand to the Fall of Walpole (New York: Macmillan, 1936). 

46, George Berkeley, D.D,, Works, ed, Alexander Campbell Fraser (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1901 ), vol, IV, pp. 333, 337 f,; the poem “Verses on the Prospect of 
Planting Arts .and Learning m America” must have been written in ryad, but 
was first published in 1752, The lines quoted appear on p. ■^ 66 . Berkeley also 
wrote “A Proposal for the Better Supplying of Churclies in our Foreign 
Plantations, and For Converting the Savage Americans to Christianity by a 
COLLEGE to be Erected in the Summer Islands, Othertvise Called the Isles of 
Bermuda” (Ibid., pp. 341-3^4). According to Alexander Campbell Fraser, Life 
atid Letters of George Berkeley, D.D, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1871), p. 103, 
it may have been despair of Great Britain and the old civilization which 
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directed Berkeley’s eye to tlie West. Berkeley also published io 1750 "Maxims 
Concerning Patriotism” (Ihhi., pp. 551-563). See also John D. \Vild, George 
Berkeley: A Study oj His Life and Philosophy (Cambridge; Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1936 ). _ ^ 

47, Jonatlvan Swift, Prose Works, ed. Temple Scott (London: Bell, 1905), vol. 
VII, pp, 201-216, especially p, 215. 

48. George Savile, ist Marquess of Halifax, Complete Works, ed. Walter Raleigh 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912), p. 97, “The Character of a Trimmer” was 
MTittcn in 1684 or 1685, As against this nationalism see Defoe’s satire, “The 
True-Born Englishman,” written in 170: in answer to John Tutchin’s “For- 
eigner” (7700), In his Explanatory Preface to a second edition of this satire, 
Defoe said: “A true Englishman is one that deserves a character, and I have no- 
where lessened him, that I know of; but as for a true-born Englishman, I 
confess I do nor understand him. From hence I only infer, tltat an Englishman, 
of all men, ought not to desjjise foreigners as such, and I think the inference 
is just, since what they are today, we were yesterday, and tomorrow they will 
be like us,” (Daniel Defoe, 'Novels atid Miscellaneotis Works [London; Bell, 
1891], p. 426. See also his Jtire divino: A Satyr hi Tiveive Books [London, 
1706],) Generally the patriotic poetry of eighteenth century England is of 
little merit and shows no special emphasis upon Englisli nationalism. See, for 
instance, Tliomas Gray “The Bard” (1757), Poems (Everyman’s Library), 
pp. rr-15; Richard Glover’s “Admiral Hosier’s Ghost” (1739), The Works of 
the English Poets from Chaucer to Cowper (21 vols., London, 1810), vol. 
XVII, p. 16; Edward Young, “Ode to the Ocean,” Poetical Works (Boston: 
Hougliton Mifflin, n.d.) vol. II, pp. 168 f., 177 f.; Mark Akenside, “A Britisit 
Philippic, Occasioned by the Insults of the Spaniards and the Present Prepara- 
tions for War" (1738), Poetical Works, ed. George Gilfillan (Edinl7urgh: 
James Nlchol, 1857), pp. 285 ft'. iVIorc remarkable is Akensidc’s eleventh Ode, 
“To the Country Gentlemen of England” (1758) (Ibid., pp. 220-226), in which 
he exhorted Englishmen not to rely upon the navy, but to be ready to fight 
for the safety of their island. In 1746 Collins published his “Ode to Libert)’-” 
(William Collins, Poems, ed. Walter C. Bronson [Boston: Ginn, 1898], pp. 45- 
50.) Of a different character and of much greater poetical merit are Cowper ’s 
poems, among them “Boadicca: An Ode,” “Heroism” and “The Modern 
Patriot,” all three published in 1782 (William Cowper, Complete Poetical 
IVorks, ed, H. S. Milford [London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1907!, pp. 310, 325, 
300). 

A definite patriotic note was sounded by Defoe in his Revie^u on August 
15, 1710: “Let the public affairs go into what hands they \yill, whether you 
like the change or no — your concern for the nation must not lessen, nor must 
you do anytriing that may let in a bloody, popish and faithless tyrant upon 
Europe. — And tliis is what I call a Public Spirit.” The ministers must be 
supported, in the nation’s interest, even if we disagree with them. “So far as 
they act upon public principles, join with them. The general interest of 
liberty is a trust among us all in common. He that promotes it, I’ll set my 
hand to help him, let his principles be what they will, for this is the maxim 
I adhere to: the nation must not be given up.” 

Sir John Fortcscue- Aland (Preface to Sir John Fortescue, The Difference 
Betweeti an Absolute and a Lhnited Monarchy, as It More Particularly Regards 
the Etiglish Constitution [2nd ed., London, 1719I, p. xxxiv) praised the Englisli 
form of government: “Our Scheme of government is, without doubt, the 
noblest, the most just, and most exact, that perhaps ever was contrived; for it 
provides for the Security and Happiness of every Individual, tho* ever so 
inferior, and yet at the same time establishes the Glory of the Prince; it secures 
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tUe Liberty of tlie People, and yec strengthens the Power and Majesty of the 
King.” He insisted (p. xlvii) on the lieauty and glories of the Saxon tongue, 
in which the Saxons had received the Christian religion and had laid the 
“happy Foundations of our Liberties and our Laws,” wrote against the ex- 
tended use of “Law Frcncli” and of French, for it was not “in ilie Power of 
that Language, even in its Purity and liiglicsc Improvement, to represent a good 
Alasculine English Speech” (pp. livf.), 

Gerald Berkeley Hertz, Britiah huBcmUsvi hi the Eighteenth Century (Lon- 
don: Constable, 1908), stressed the lack of national or racial feeling in England 
of that time. Britons across the Atlantic seemed aliensi the conception of a 
united English or Anglo-Saxon nation, irrespective of administrative bounda- 
ries or territorial segregation, was unknown in England. “Similarly no one then 
held the opinion that the prime value of colonization was the increase of British 
power,” instead of the mere increase of trade, On pp. 60 ff., a discussion of the 
Jewish situation in England is of interest. Jews bom in England possessed all 
the riglits of citizenship c.vccpt chose from rvliich they, like CatlioJics or Dis- 
senters, were precluded by laws imposing religious tests. Jews horn abroad 
.shared jiaruraliy the disabditics then imposed upon all aliens. Naturalization 
was then procured by private Acts of Parliament which required that the 
persons to be naturalized should have received the Lord’s Supper shortly be- 
fore naturalization. In 1740 this sacramental test was dispensed with in the 
ease of Jews who had lived, or who were going to live, for seven years in the 
American plantations. In 1753, when tlic number of Jews in England was esti- 
mated at 8,000, of whom only a minority were foreign-born, a hill was intro- 
duced whicit conferred upon Jews the right to be naturalized by Parliament 
after three years’ residence in Great Britain or Ireland. This measure provoked 
a great amount of agitation, and a number of pamphlets were written on both 
sides of the question. 

49. Works (Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1841), vol. II, pp. 378!. 

50. Ibid.^ pp. 379/. VV-iltcr Siclicl, Bolhigbroke and His Eimes: The Sequel 
{i^i (London; Nisbet, 1902), says (pp. 366, 37z): “The good of the 
people, he urges at a time when what is now a platitude was then a surprise, 
is the iiltiinacc and true end of goxxrnmcnt, . . . Tlie ideas which animated 
Bolingbroke seem to us those of personal independence and national unity,” On 
p. 368, Sichei quotes the concluding words of Pope’s copy of an earlier version 
of The Patriot King, which very clearly put forward the foundation of Boling- 
brolcc’S' ideal in the general ideology of natural law of that time: “It is this 
picture I presume to draw, and I will venture to say it is no chimerical one; 
but that it may not be so, I shall draw it on that ground on which only it can 
stand and on which only it can last — the Reason of Things, immediately ab- 
stracted from the nature of things.” 

51. That this picture of a Patriot King was an anticipation of reality is shown in 
Bolinghroke’s words: “AVhat I have here said will pass among some for the 
reveries of a distempered brain, at best for the t^in speculations of an idle man 
who has lost sight of the world, or who had never sagacity enough to discern 
in government the practicable from the impracticable. Will it not be said, 
that this is advising a king to rouse a spirit which may turn against himself; 

, , . to refuse, in short, to be an absolute monarch, when every circumstance 
invites him to it?” (Works, vol. 11 , p. 388.) Bolingbroke sliowed from the 
example of the Dutch how important patriotism and liberty arc for national 
prosperity, “Lee any man who has knowledge enough for it, fitsc compare the 
natural state of Great Britain, and of the United Provinces, and then their 
artificial state together; that is, let him consider minutely the advantages we 
have for the situation, extent, and nature of our island, over the inhabitants 
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of a few salt marshes gained on the sea, and hardly defended from it: and after 
that, let him consider how nearly these provinces have raised themselves to an 
cqualJry of wcaltlj and pon'cr tvirh the kingdom of Great Britain. From ■whence 
arises this difference of improvement? It arises plainly from hence: the Dutch 
liav^c been, from the foundation of their commonwealth, a nation of patriots 
and merchants. The spirit of that people has not been diverted from these two 
objects, the defence of their liberty, and the improvement of their trade and 
commerce.” {Ibid,, p, 415,) Bolingbrokc painted a glowing picture of the state 
of a patriotic nation, “In his place, concord will appear, brooding peace and 
prosperity on rite happy land; joy sitting in every face, content in every heart; 
a people iinoppressed, undisturbed, unalarmed; busy to improve their private 
property and the public stock; fleets covering tlte ocean, bringing liome wealth 
by the returns of industry, carrying assistance or terror abroad by the direction 
of wisdom, and asserting triumpliantly the right and the honor 0/ Great Britain, 
as far as waters roll and as winds can waft them.” (Ibid., p. 429.) 

52. /Wd.,p. 374. 

53. Ibid., p. 401. , 

54. “A Letter on the Spirit of Patriotism” (1736), Ibid., p. 370. 

55. Works, vol. II, pp. 39J f., 428 f. “Lord Bolingbrokc , . . wrote certain dis- 
courses in which are to be found some of the clearest deliberations upon pa- 
triotism ever written by an Englishman” (John Drink water, ?atriotis}n in 
Literature [New York; Holt, 1924], p. 15. Bolingbrokc wrote his discourses 
in c.xilc. On Bolingbroke’s nationalism see the important study by Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, “Bolingbrokc; the Pliilosopher Turned Patriot,” Essays in hitellectual 
History (New York: Harper, 1929), pp. 189-206. Also Walter Ludwig, Lord 
Bolingbroke und die Anfkldrung: JHne Untersiichmig seiner Geschicbtsaiiffas- 
sung mid seiner Staatstbeorie (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1928); Paul Baraticr, 
Lord Bolingbroke: Ses ecrits poUtiqnes (Paris: Societd d’Ldition Les Belles 
Lettres, 1939); H, N. Fieldhousc, “Bolingbroke and the Idea of Non-Party 
Government,” History, vol. XXIII, pp. 41-56 (June, 1938). 

56. Sec J. Churton Collins, Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau in England (Lon- 
don: Evcleigh Nash, 1908); Norman L. Torrey, Voltaire and the English Deists 
(New I-Iavcn: Yale Univ. Press, 1930); Leslie Stephen, History of English 
Thought in the Eighteeiitb Century (2nd ed., 2 vols., London; Smith, Elder, 
78S1). 

Examples of the Anglomania in France and of the lack of national feeling 
can be found in Joseph Texte, ]ean-Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan 
Spirit in Literature, transl. J. W. Matthews (London: Duckworth, 1899). He 
says on pp. 77 f.: “Our admiration of England was never more lively than in 
1748 and 1763, or thereabouts, and during the war with America. During the 
Seven Years War, it reached fever-heat. In vain did a few patriots raise their 
voices in denunciation of ‘that detestable country, die horrible resort of the 
savages of Europe, where reason, humanity and nature are unable to make 
their voices heard.’ (Les Sauvages de PEurope, Berlin, 1750. See the journal 
encyclopedique, ist June, 1764.) In vain did the press pour forth its pam- 
phlets and satires. We read in a poem issued in 1762: ‘Bloodnurtured tigers! 
Your Lockes and Newtons never taught you such barbarous lessons as these. 
From them arose our imperishable renown; they have absolved you from a 
Cromwell’s crimes.’ (D’Arnauld, A la Nation, 1762.) The author of a Petit 
catechisme politique des Anglais, par de?nandes et par reponses (1756) en- 
de-avoiirs to rouse the national sentiment over tlie Port Mahon affair. , , , See 
also the Adresse (i la nation anglaise, a patriotic poem, by a citizen (Paris, 1757, 
12 mo): ‘It has been thought permissible,’ says the author, in language which 
is highly .significant, ‘to tell the truth boldly to a nation which tells it so 
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frankly to its own kings;’ and La Dijference dn patriottmic natioind chez les 
Fran f ah et chez les Anglais {by Basset de la Ma relic, Paris, 1766) in which 
the author calls attention ver)' decidedly to the decline of the patriotic senti- 
ment. . . . Immediately after the conclusion of the disastrous peace \chtch 
deprived France of her fairest colonics, Favart celebrated the union of the 
two peoples in his Anglais Ilordeanx: ‘Courage and honour knit nations to- 
gether, and two peoples equal in virtue and intelligence throw down the 
barriers their decrees have raised, that they may be for ever friends.’ So 
strangely feeble was the national sentiment that these litics were applauded to 
the sides, and their author dragged on to the stage and loudly cheered.” Sc 
also J. Holland Rose, William Fitt and the National Revival (London; Bell, 
1911), pp. i7f. 

57. Luigi Salvatorelli, 11 Pensiero politico italiano dal lyoo al 7^70 (Turin: Einaudi, 
1935), p. 6, speaks of “lo spirito di umanita che costitiiisce la carattcristica 
fondamentale c I’apporto piu glorioso del pensiero scttccentcsco.” See 
Kingsley Alartin, French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1929); Guido dc Ruggiero, The Flistory of European Liberal- 
isni, transl. R. G. Collingwood (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1927). 

58. Bolingbroke used the argument of a limited celestial monarchy to support his 
plea lor a limited terrestrial monarchy. In his “The Idea of a Patriot King” 
(IFor/tr, vol. 11 , p. 382) he wrote, “God ... as creator of all systems by 
which these natures and relations are constituted, . . . prescribed to himself 
the rule, which he follows as governor of every system of being. In short, 
with reverence be it spoken, God is a monarch, yet not an arbitrary but a 
limited monarch, limited by the rule which infinite wisdom prescribes to 
infinite power ... it will be ridiculous to affirm, that the idea of human 
monarchy cannot be preserved, if kings arc obliged to govern according to 
a rule established by tnc wisdom of a state, that was a state before they were 
kings, and by the consent of a people that they did not most certainly create.” 

59. A'leinecke, op. cit., pp. 348 f., sliows how Frederick II in his last will tried to 
educate the members of the dynasty in such a way as to have the wliole char- 
acter of the station rationalized: “Nach aussen soil wohl das alte historischc 
Dekorum dcr Gcsamtdynastic crhaltcn werden, aber in ihrer internen Struktur 
wird sie ihrer gemutlich-traditionellcn Zusammenhange beraubt und in cine 
Nutzanstalt fiir den Staat vcrwandclt. Allcs Irrationalc, Natiirlicb-Organischc 
an ihr, was dafiir m'cht zwcekmassig ist, wird nach A'loglichkeit zuriickge- 
driingt. Ein Icbendigcs Gcwachs dcr Geschichtc wird rationalisicrt, — gcnaii 
so rationalisicrt, wic im Staatssystemc Friedrichs des Grossen das viclfach so 
irrationalc und eigcnwiichsigc Produkt des hcimischen Landadcls rationalisicrt 
wurtle zur Pflaiizschulc des Offizierkorps, dessen das dan^aligc Hcer in dicser 
und keiner andcren Qualitat bedurfte, — wie weiter auch Biirgerstand und 
Bauernstand rational ausgerichtet utid ausgcnutzt wurden fiir die finanziellen 
und militarischen Staats- und Machtzwccke, Rationalisierung der aus dem 
A'littclalter her cntwickcltcn sozialen Krafte fiir die Zweeke des Staates, das 
war die Summe seiner inneren Politik.” 

do. “Les contemporains qui traversent ces milieux provinciaux constatent, a 
I’ordinaire, que I’csprit nouveau n’y a pas souffle . , . Ce n’est pas sculcment la 
picte qui reste ce qu’elle ctait, e’est route la vie. Jusqu’a la fin de XVIIP sieclc, 
on vit tres souvent comme avaient vecu les ai'eux, d’unc vie humble, rcglcc, 
sans ambitions, san curiositd.” (Daniel Alornct, La Tensee frangaise an XV IW 
Siecle [Paris; Colin, 1936], pp. id9f.) 

61. /W</., pp. lodf.: "L'histoirc pdndtrc partout, I’histoire vraie on si Ton veut 
I’csprit historique, Ic souci de savoir ce que fut exactement le passe. . . ► 
C’est au XVIII" siecle que tres souvent la critique litterairc . devient de 
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rhiscoire litteraire et que Ics jugcmcnts sur le gout dcvicniicnt riiiscoire 
des gouts, loutc la licterature du moyert age sort cle I’ombrc; on s’engoue 
de la ‘chevalcfie,’ des ‘troubadours,’ de rarchitccture et de la littcracurc 
gothiques, de tout ce qui rappclle le ‘bon vieux temps’ et le ‘vieux 
langage.’ , . . On ecrit d’ailleuts I’liistoirc dc tout.” The sense of national 
diversity had become wide and general in the eighteenth century, but it was 
still devoid of any nationalistic implications and based on a cosmopolitan feel- 
ing of all-inclusiveness. “Le XVl** ct le lisaient des Italiens et des 

Lspagnols parcc qu’ils ressemblaient a des Fran^ais. Jamais ils n’ont dit: nous 
les lisons parce qn’ils sont etrangers, pour nous changer de nous-mcmes. Au 
XVlIl® siccle, au contraire, la curiosite se promene a travers les peoples les 
plus divers pour le plaisir de la diversite. . . , Au XVIIP siccle, e’est I’Angle- 
terre, I’Allcma^ne, la Scandinavie et tous les peuples qui ont ccrit quelquc 
chose. Le gout cosmopolite dcvlent une manie. C’est Tanglonianie' et 
‘I’etiyngcromanie.’ Le mouvement cst tout dc suite puissant, II devienc a 
partir de 1750, irresistible. . , . De 1750 a la Revolution, on traduic ou adapte 
plus de cent romans anglais.” (Ibid., p, yi.) 

62. On the historiography of Enlightenment, see the excellent fourth book in 
Eduard Fueter, Gescbichte der neneren Hist 07 'iosraphie (3rd cd., Munich: 
Oldenbourg, 1936), pp. 334-414, especially the remarkable pages on Voltaire, 

pp. 349-363- 

63. Voltaire, “Pensccs sur I’Administratioii Publique,” xm, Qivvres Covipjctes 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1876), vol, V, pp. 551, Similarly Friedrich Adclchior 
Grimm in a letter of Dec. 15, 1754, discussing the Dissertations pour etre lues: 
la premiere, sur le vieux mot de patrie; la second e, sur la vatmc dn peuple, by 
Abbe Coyer, who complained that the word “patrie” had fallen into oblivion, 
remarked: “A'l. FAbbe Coyer cst fort etonne et fort fiiche que nous nc pro- 
iioncions point le mot patrie, Sachez done, lui dirais-je vo Ion tiers, mauvais 
gre aux orphelins de ne pas prononcer les mots de pere cc mere. Nous 
n’employons pas le mot de patrie, parce qu’il n’y en a plus, pour parler avec 
justesse. II faut done continuer a dire que nous servons le roi et I’etat, et non 
pas la patrie.” (Grimm, Correspondance litthaire, ed, i\L Tourneux [Paris 
Gamier Freres, 1877I, vol. II, p. 445.) Idighly characteristic also were the 
articles on patrie in the Encyclopedie (1765), and in the Dicthtmaire de 
Trevoux (1771) where the article on patriotisme quoted the two typical 
sentences: “On sc plaint que le patriotisme s’eteint eii France.” “L ’anglais est 
celui des peuples modernes ou le patriotisme est le plus en recommendation.” 
Sec generally A. Aulard, Le Vatriotmne franfais de la Renaissance a la 
Revolution (Paris: Etienne Chiron, 1921), pp. 44-83. 

64. See Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire dc la lajigtte fraiifaise des origines /j?oo 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1930), vol. VI, pp. 128 f. 

6j.' Du contrat social, bk. I, chap. 6 at the end: “Citoyens, comme participants a 
I’autorite souveraine — sujets, comme soumis aux lois de I’ctat.” 

66. R. Jallifier, Histoire des Etats GenSraux (Paris: L. Serf, 1885), p. 93. On 
Althusiiis, see the introduction by Carl Joachim Friedrich to PoUtica 
Method ice Digesta of Johannes Althusiiis (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 

1932)* 

67. CEuvres de Turgot et documents le concemant, ed, Gustave Schelle (Pans: 
Alcan, 1922), vol. IV, p. 575,; “Les droits des homines reunis en socicte ne 
sont pas fondcs sur leur histoire, mais sur leur nature.” Turgot used this 
argument to induce the king to change edicts and institutions of the past, 
because it would not be reasonable to perpetuate establishments made without 
reason. 

6C, Voltaire, “Questions sur les miracles,” XL letcre, CEuvres completes {1785), 
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vol. LX, pp. 24: f. He continued, “Remarqucx qiic les nations Ics plus csclavcs 
ont toil) ours etc cclles qui ont etc Ic plus dcpourvucs de lumicres. Adieu, 
monsieur, je vous recommandc la verite, k liber tc, et la vertu, trois scules 
choses pour lesquclles on doivc aimer la vie.” 

6p. Voltaire, “Prix de la Justice ct de rHurnaiiitc,” arc. XI, Ibid,, vol. XXXIV, 
pp. 380 f. _ 

70. On the discussion started by Georg Jelllnck, 'Die Erkliinuig der Alenschen- 
iind liurgerrcchte (3rd cd., A'Uinicli: Dunckcr & Huniblot, 1919), whether 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man was of Anglo-Saxon or French origin, 
see Crane Brinton In the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol, V, 
pp. 49 ff., and Ernst Cassirer, Die Ebilosophie der Anfkiarung (Tiibingcn: 
Alohr, 1932), pp. 332^. T'hc French philosophy of die eighteenth century 
“bildctc das geistlgc Zentruin, in dem sich all die mannigfachen Ikstrclningeu 
zu cincr sittlichen Erneucrung und zu cincr policisclicn und sozialcn Reform 
bcgegncn, und in dem sic ihre idcclc Einheic finden.” “Die franzdsische 
Philosophic des 18. jahrhunderts hat den Gedanken der unvcrausscrlichcn 
Recht keineswegs entdccUt; aber sic erst ist cs, die dicsen Gedanken zu 
einem wahrhaft sittlichen Evangelium geniacht, die ihn leidenschaftlich 
ergriffcii und cnthusiastisch vcrkiiiidct hat. Und dutch diese Form der Ver- 
kiindigung hat sic ihn erst in das wirkliche politischc Leben clngefiihrt, hac 
sie ihm jeiie Stosskraft und jene gewaltigc Sprengkraft verliehen, die er in den 
Tagen der franzdsischeii Revolution bewiesen hat,” 

71. Turgot, op. cit.f vol. IV, pp. 578-580, On p. 579: “Lc premier bleu des nations, 
y est-il dit, est les niceurs; la premiere base dc moeurs cst I'instruction prise 
des J’cnfancc snr tons les devoirs de rhomine cn socicte, . , . Un nouveau 
systeme d’cdu cation . . . condulrait a former dans toutes les classes dc la 
socicte des homines vcrttieux ct utiles, des aines justes, des coeurs purs, des 
citoyens actifs et zclcs.” 

The quotation from Francois Qncsiiay is from Quesnay, CEnvres cconomicims 
et philosapbiqnes, ed, Auguste Oncken (Frankfort, 1888), p. 268. Quesnay, 
a physician by profession, started the physiocratic movement with two 
articles which lie contributed to the Encydopedie, “Fermiers,” in 1756, and 
“Grains,” in 1757. 

72. Cowper, “The Task,” bk. I, II. 749-753. Cowper pointed out how the urban 
classes “who know no fatigue but that of idleness, and taste no scenes but 
such as art contrives” have made “our arch of Empire, steadfast but for you, 
a mutilated structure, soon to fall." 

73, Quoted by Charles Gide in his excellent chanter on the physiocrats and on 
Adam Smith in Gide and Rist, Elistoire des dgctrincs econoniiques (4tli ed., 
Paris: Recucil Sirey, 1922), p. 12. 

74. The physiocrats referred to China as an example where the Emperor, a Son 
of Heaven, was the representative of tlie natural moral order. Quesnay re- 
ferred to it in an article, “Despotisme dc la Chine,” in the Epbenierides du 
choyen (1767). 

75. Encyclopaedia Britamjtca, i/tli ed., vol. XXII, p, 179. 

76. Adam Smith characterized the physiocratic school in bk, IV, chap, 9: “In 
representing the wealth of nations as consisting, not in tlie unconsumable 
riches of money, but in the consumable goods annually reproduced by the 
labor of society, and in representing perfect liberty as tlic only effectual ex- 
pedient for rendering his annual reproduction the greatest possible, its 
doctrine seems to be in every respect as just as it is generous and liberal.” 
(fVealtb of Nations, World's Classics, cti. vol. II, p. 299.) Smith gave the best 
expression of his conception of tlie "system of natural liberty” (Ibid., pp. 309). 
Smith’s interest in the lower classes was several times emphasized, as at the 
beginning of pt. II in chap. 7, bk, IV (Ibid., p. idz), when he praised new 
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colonies where labor received its liberal rcM'ard as compared witli older 
countries wliere the two superior orders of people “oppress” the inferior ones. 

77. Sec Georges Wculerssc, Le Mouvevient Vbysiocratiqne en France (de 1756 a 
1770) (2 vols., Paris: Alcan, 1910) ^ Picnry Higgs, The Physiocrats (London: 
Macmillan, 1897), 

78. See I'crdinand Brujiot, op. cit,, voi. VI, pp. 118 ff. He speaks of a new senti- 
ment of the “coadhcrence universe lie dcs into rets hu mains.” The sentiment 
was new, the word’s use still clumsy, and frequently it was necessary to 
transcribe by lengthy sentences what we can express by words like “interna- 
tional solidarity.” Brunot c|uotcs Abbe Bandeau, saying, “La liberte, I’inimunite 
dll commerce rendent intercssant pour tous les peoples de la rerre le sort de 
chaque nation particulierc, le sort de chaciine des classes qui la coinposcnt, . , . 
N’oubliez pas que les peuplcs mcmes qui ne paraissent pas Conimuniquer 
iminediatement entre cux, ont ncanrnoins des relations mediates ct de reflet 
en scconde ou trolsieme ligne.” 

79. Sec B, Groethuysen, “La Pensce de Diderot,” La Gj-ande Revue (Paris), 
Nov., 1913, pp. 322-341, especially pp. 337-339. 

80. Voltaire’s “Le Philosophe ignorant” (1766), xxxi; “Y-a-t-il une morale?” 
where he says of the nations, “Ils tirenc done tous les meines consequences du 
meme principe de leur raison dcveloppec”; and xxxvt, “Nature partout la 
memo,” which is translated in the text, CEnvres completes (Paris: Gamier 
Frcrcs, 1879), vol. V, pp. 78 ff. The humanitarian principle of Voltaire and 
his time is also stressed in his “Discours en Vers sur I’Hommc,” where he says 
in the seventh Discourse: 

Les miracles sont bons; mais soulager son frere, 

A'lais tirer son ami du sein de la miscre, 

A'lais a scs ennemis pardonner Icurs vertus, 

C’est un plus grande miracle, et qui ne se fait plus. 

81. Pensees ct fragments inedits, ed. Baron Gaston de Montesquieu (Bordeaux; 
G. Gounouilhon, 1899), vol. I, p. 15. 

82. Article, “Encyclopedic,” Encyclopedie, vol. V C1755), p. 647. 

83. Turgot, op. cit,, vol. V. (1923), p. 534. 

85. Noah Webster (Sketches of American Policy [Hartford, 1785], p. 24) 

doubted the accuracy of “the great Montesquieu’s” statement that virtue is 
the foundation of republics. “I must deny that such a general principle ever 
did or ever can exist in human society.” He believed that honor and virtue 
could be found equally in republics and monarchies. He then regarded an 
equal distribution of landed property as the most secure foundation of re- 
publican freedom. On the influence of Alontesquieu, see Elie Carcassonne, 
Montesquieu et le prohleme de la constitution franfaise au XVllP siecle 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1927) ; F. T. H. Fletcher, Montesquieu 
and English Politics, iqso-iSoo (New York: Longmans, 1940); H. Knust, 
Montesquieu mid die Verfass?mge?i der Vereinigten Staaten von Avierika 
(A'lunich: R. Oldenbourg, 1922); Paul Merrill Spurlin, Montesquieu in 
America, (Louisiana State Ujiiv. Press, 1940). 

86. Discoiirs prAiminaire de I'Eticyclopcdie, reprinted from the 1763 ed. (Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1929), pp. 113, 1 14. 

87. Nicolas Gedoyn, QLuvres diverses (1745), p. 31. Abbe Gabriel Francois 
Coyer, in his Plan d'education, said; “The French language tends to become, 
like Latin, a universal language, and it is the French who oppose it' (Brunot, 
op. cit,, vol. VII, p, 126). Francois Pierre Gillet expressed in his “Discours sur 
les gcnics de la languc frangaise,” at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
his love for the vernacular. “Ainsi cn ay-jc conceu une tres haute idee; et 
sans crainre de passer pour un homnie frappe de la nialadie^ du Pais; si je ne 
dis pas qu’ellc I’emportc sour toutes les Langues mottes, ou vivantes, qui ont le 
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plus de reputation; je diray du inoins qiie sans avoir la pluspart de Icurs dcfauts, 
die a presque routes leurs perfections.” See also Hans Leube, Der Jes7iiten~ 
orden nnd die Aiifange natiomler Kvltur in Frmkreich (Tiibingen: Mohr, 

1935)- 

88. Brunot, op, cit., vol. VII, pp. 60 f. 

89. Condorcct, CEnvres completes (21 vols., Brunswick and Paris, 1910), vol, XII, 

£ , 165, in the “Second Icttrc d’un citoyen dcs Etats-Unis a un Frangais.” 
runot, op. cit., vol, VII, p. 181. 

91. See Eugene Hatin, Bibliographic bistorlqne et critique de la presse pcriodiqne 
franpaise (Paris: Firmin Didot, 1866). There existed also a journal, 
Espagjjc litteraire, founded in 1774, and in 1778 Fuel dc Mcricourt 
published a Journal anglais, italien et franfais, dravtatique, lyrique, et 
politique, which was written in the three languages, A relatively large num- 
ber of periodicals was devoted to Anglo-French relations, of which the most 
important was the Courier de PEurope, gazette anglo-frangaisc, published 
from 1776 to 1792 in London and in Boulogne, which devoted also a great 
deal of attention to the English colonics in North America, to the American 
War of Independence, and to subsequent events. On the other hand, there 
were printed a Journal du citoyen in the Hague in 1754 and Le Citoyen 
frangais in London in 1765. 

92. Frederick the Great, CEtivres, cd, I’Acadcmie de Berlin (31 vols,, Berlin: 

Imprimeric royale, 1846-57), vol, XVIII, p. 56, 

93. Ibid,, vol. XXV, p. 49, Sec also vol. X, p, 150: 

La raison nc doit point dctniirc riiomme cn nous. 

Quand le coeur s’attcndrit, I’csprit en cst plus doux. 

94. Transl. as Reflections on the Painting and Scidpture of the Greeks by Henry 
Fusseli (London, 1765). Besides the great edition of Winckclmann, SamtUebe 
Werke, ed. Joseph Eisclcin (12 vols., Donaucschingcn: Verlag dcutscher 
Classiker, 1825-29), the Gedanken have been republished in Ausgcivdbltc 
Schriften, cd. Hermann Uhdc-Bcrnays (Leipzig: Inscl-Vcrlag, n.d.). The 
famous passage on “cdlc Einfalt und stillc Grdssc” is there on p. 38. See Karl 
Justi, Winckelmann: Sein Leben, seine Werke mid seine Zeitgenossen 
(3rd ed., 3 vols., Leipzig: E. C. W. Vogel, 1923); Erich Aron, Die deutsche 
Enveckung des Gricchentuvis dnrch Wtnckelniann mid Herder (Hcitlelbcrg: 
N. Kampmann, 1929); Charlotte Ephraim, Wandel des Griechenbildes 
ivi achtzehnten fahrhundert: Winckelmann, Lessing, Herder (Bcrn-Lcipzigt 
P. Haupt, 1936); E. M, Butler, The Tyranny of Greece over Germany (Cam- 
bridge: (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1935), 

95, “Allcr Uebclstand des Korpers wurdc bchutsaiii vermieden, und da Alcibiadcs 
in seiner jugend die Flotc nicht blascn Icrncn wollte, wcil sie das Gcsicht 
verstellt, so folgtcn die jungen Athenienser scincm Bcispiele. . . . Es isc auch 
bekannt, wic sorgfiiltlg die Griechen waren, schdne Kinder zu zcugen. 
Die schonste Nackheit der Korper zeigte sich hier.” (Winckelmann, Ausge- 
zudhlte Schriften, pp, 22, 25.) 

96. Ibid., p. 19. 

97, Sec Pierre Trahard, Les Maitres de la sensibilitS frangaise mi 18° slide, iqiy- 
iqSft (4 vols., Paris: Boiviit 1931-1933); D. iVIornet, Le Roniantisme en France 
au 18° Slide (Paris: Hachette, 1912); Gustave Lanson, Nivdle de la Chaussee 
et la comedie larmoyante (Paris: Hachette, 1887); iMaurice Souriau, Histoire 
du roviantisme eii France (3 vols. Paris: Spes, 1927); Fernand Baldcnspcrgcr, 
“Romantique, ses analogues et ses equivalents: tableau syno]itiquc dc 1650 a 
1810,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vol. XIX 


(1937)1 PP* i3~ioSi “Romanticism: A Symposium,” Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, vol. LV, no. i (Mar., 1940), pp. 1-60; 
Daniel Mornet, Le Seritiment de la nature en France de J.-J. Rousseau d 
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Beinmrdm de Saint-'Pterre (Paris; Hachette, 1907); V. de Laprade, Le Seiiti- 
ment de la nature cbez les Dtodemes (Paris: Diclier, 1867); Basil Willey, The 
Eighteenth Century Background (New York; Columbia Uni\’‘. Press, 1941); 
Clifford Lee Hornaday, Nature m the German Novel of the Late Eighteenth 
Century (New Yoik: Columbia Uiiiv. Press, 1940) i Arthur O. Lovejoy, “Tlie 
hirst Gothic Revival and the Return to Nature,” Modern Language Noies^ 
vol. XLVIII ( 193:), No. 7, pp. 419-446; Lois Whitney, Briviitivisin and the 
Idea of Progress in English Bogtdar Literature of the Eighteenth Century 
(Bakiniorc: Johns Hophins Press, 1934). 

98. On the many translations of Young into French after 1769, see Josepli Textc, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature, pp. 302 if. 

99. The curiosity in foreign countries has been attested by the many many- 
volumed collections like the Histoire generale des voyages on nottvelle collec- 
tion de tomes les relations de voyages par mer et par terre qui out etc 
pitblices ■jtisqifd present dans les differentes langues de toutes les nations, of 
which Abbe Provost was the collaborator. See also Gco 0 rcy Atkinson, Les 
Relations de voyages dn XV IR siecle et revolution des idees (Paris; E. 
Champion, 1924); Ray "V^^illiam Frantz, English Travellers and the Movement 
of Ideas, i 66 o-i~iS 2 (Lincoln, Nebr., Univ. of Ncbr. Press, 1934); Gilbert 
Clunard, UAmhiqne et le reve exotlque dans la litterature franpaise an XVI 1 ° 
siecle et an XVllR siecle (Paris: Plachcttc, 1913). Tlie American example of 
forming an entirely new government, apparently breaking with tradition and 
precedent, inspired the faith of die: French revolutionaries in the possiliility of 
forming a new rational government as the result of deliberation and free dis- 
cussion. As Coiidorcct said (op. cit,, vol. XIII, p. 208):: “C’est par les henreux 
effets de cette discussion qii’on ti vu, il y a pen d’annccs, Ics citoyens dc 
I’Amerique forces, cn rompant Icurs liens avec I’Angle terre, dc b riser en un 
jour tons les rcssorts de leiir gouverncinent, s’en creer de nouveaux au milieu 
dcs troubles dc la guerre, et ctonner, par la sagesse de leurs lois, des nations 
les plus cclairees dc I’ancien hemisphere.” 

100. Du Covtrat Social, hk. II, chap. 7, cd. Georges Bcaulavon (3rd cd., Paris: 
Ricdcr, 1922), p. 183. Thence Roiisseaii*,s demands for a civic religion (bk. IV, 
chap, 7), the meaning of which he expressed very well in a passage which was 
then left out of bk. II, chap. 7: “Quant au concours dc la religion dans 
rctablisscnicnt civil, on voic aussi qu’il n’est pas moins utile de pouvoir doniier 
au lien moral unc force interieiire qui penetre jiisqii’a Fame et soit toiijours 
independanre dcs biens, des maux, de la vie memc et de tons les cvcncmcnts 
humains” (Ibid,, p. 325). See also Franz Pahlmann, Mettsch nnd Staat bei 
Rousseau (Berlin: Ehcrling, 1939). 

101. If not otherwise stated, the texts of Rousseau arc quoted from The Political 
Writings of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, ed. C. E. Vaughan (2 vols., Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1915). See, on Rousscru, Otto Vosslcr, Der Nationalgedanke von 
Rousseau bis Ranke (Munich; Oldenbourg, 1937), an interesting attempt to 
interpret Rousseau as a forerunner of the National Socialist conception of 
nationalism; Alexandre Choulgulne, “Les Origines de I’esprit national moderne 
ct Jcan-Jacqnes Rousseau,” Annals de la Societe Jean-Jacques Rousseau, vol. 
XXVI (Geneva: A, Jullicn, 1937), pp. 9-283; J- Windenberger, Essai stir le 
systdme de politique etrangcre de J.-J. Rousseau. (Paris: Picard, 1899); Alfred 
Cobban, Rousseau and the Aloderti State (London: Allen & Unwin, 1934) ; 
Franz Haymann, Welthnrgertutn und Vaterlandsliebe in der Staatslehre 
Rousseaus mid Fichtes (Berlin: Pan-Vcrlag Rolf Hcisc, 1924); Richard Fester, 
Rousseau und die deutsebe Gcschicbtspbilosophie (Stuttgart: Gdschen, 1890); 
Georg Gurwitsch, “Kant nnd Fichte als Ronsseau-liiterprctcn,” Kant-Studien, 
vol. XXVII (Berlin, 1922), pp, 138-16^, Siegfried Alarck, “Grundbegriffc^der 
Rousscauschen Staatsphilosophie,” Jbid,, pp. 165-178; Ernst Cassirer, “Das 
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Problem Jcan-Jacqucs Rousseau,” Archiv fiir Geschicbte der FbHosophte, vol. 
XLI (1932), pp. 177-2 1 3, 479-513. Generally seen Henri See, L'EvoJmion de h 
pensee politique en France an XVllF siecle {Paris: Giarct: 1925) i Harald 
HofFciing, Jea 7 i- Jacques Rousseau et sa pbllosophie (Paris: Alcan, 1912); 
Albert Schinz, La tensee de Jean- Jacques Rousseau (2 vols., Norcbampion, 
Mass.: Smith College Fiftieth Anniversary Publications, 1929). Among recent 
writings on the influeiice of Rousseau arc; Paul-L. Leon, "L ’Evolution de 
I’idee de la souvcraincte avant Rousseau,” Archives de philosopbie du droit et 
de sociologie juridique, 7° annee (1937), Nos. 3-4, “La Notion de souvcraincte 
dans la doctrine de Rousseau,” Ibid., 8° annee {1938), Nos. 1-2, and “Etudes 
critiques: Rousseau et les fondements de I’Erat moderne,” Ibid., 4® annee 
(1934), pp. 197-237; Joaquin Xiriau Paulau, Rousseau y las ideas pollticas 
viodernas (Madrid: Rcuss, 1923); David AVillianis, “The Influence of Rousseau 
on Political Opinion, 1760-1795,” Eiiglisb Historical Review, vol. XL VIII, No. 
191 (July, 1933), pp. 414-430; Henry V. S. Ogden, “The Antithesis of Nature 
and Art, and Rousseau’s Rejection of the Theory of Natural Rights,” 
American Political Science Review, Aug., 1938, pp. 643-654; Richard B. Sewall, 
“Rousseau’s Second Discourse in England from 1755 to 1762,” Philological 
Quarterly, vol. XVII, No. 2 (Apr., 1938), pp. 99-114; James H. Warner, “A 
BibliograpJjy of Eighteenth (Century English Editions of Jcan-Jacques 
Rousseau, with Notes on the Early Diffusion of his VVritings,” Philological 
Quarterly, vol. XIII, No. 3 (July, 1934), pp. 225-247; J. R. Spell, Rousseau in 
the Spanish World Before iS^s (Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 1938); Angel 
del Rio, “Algunas Notas sobre Rousseau cn Espana,” Hispania California, 
Feb. 19, 1936, pp. 105-116; J. R. Spell, “Rousseau in Spanish America,” 
Hispatiic American Historical Review, vol. XV, No. 2 (iVay, 1935), pp. 
260-267; Alherc Schinz, Rtat present dec travaux sur /.-/. Rousseau (New 
York: Modern Language Association, 1941). 

102. Rousseau, CEuvres completes (Paris: P. Pourrat Frcrcs, 1836), vol. XI, p. 515. 

J03. Social Contract, b. III, chap, 3, See also chap. i. “Comme millc evencmenr.s 
peuvent changer Ics rapports d’lm pcuple, non sculemcnt clifTcrents gouverne- 
ments peuvent etre bons a divers pcuples, niais avi meine pcuple en diffcrcnts 
temps.’ 

104. “La religion naturellc est unique, eternalle, et imimiablc cn tons pays; . . . 
elle est le fondeincnt dc toutes les lois politiques et de toutc la morale civile” 
(Political Writings, vol. II, p. 297, no. 3). “Si la loi naturello n’etait ccrit que 
dans la raison hmnainc, elje serait peu capable de diriger la plupart de nos 
actions. Mais elle est encore grav6e dans le coeur dc I’homme cn caractcres 
ineffagables; et e’est la qu’cllc lui parle plus fortement que tous les prcccptes 
des pliilosophes,” (Ibid., vol, I, p. 294,) 

105. In his Emile, CEuvres (Paris; Hachette, 1905), vol. II, p. 9. 

106. See Eugene Ritter, “La famille et la jcuncsse de J.-J. Rousseau,” Annales de 
la Societe Jean-Jacques Rousseau, vol. XVI (Geneva: A, Jullicn, 1925), p. 48. 
There also (p. 50) : “L’orgucil national qui enflait le coeur dcs Cienevois etait 
fonde avant tout sur le fait qu’ils ctaient nn pcuple souverain dans un ctat 
libre,” On the political implications of the Calvinist reform in Geneva, Henri 
Fazy wrote (Les Constitutions de la rcpubiiqne de Geneve (1890], p. 42): 
“Les patriotes genevois qui out fait la Reforme n’etaient pas de grands theo- 
logiens, ni dcs fideles bien fervents, ils cinbtasscrent la Rcfornic dans le but 
cssentiel de con, solidcr et d’a/firmcr I’oeu vre dc libertc qu’ils .avaieiit entreprise. 
L’feglise romaine etait a leurs j^eux I’auxiliairc, Fall lee de la maison de Savoie, 
tandis qu’ils envisagcaient la Reformc comme un point d’apptu pour la liberte.” 
And Eugene Choisy summed up the political importance of the Reformation 
for Geneva in a short sentence (Esquisse de Phistoire religieuse de Geneve 
[1928] p, 16): “La Reformc 6vangelique va done devenir I’ceuvrc nationale 
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dc I’indcpendance ct de la liberte.” (Quoted in Amiales de la Societe Jean- 
Jacqnes Rousseau, vol. XXVI, p. 61.) 

107. Political Writings, vol. I, p. Z50. 

J08. Ibid., vol. I, p. 252 . 1 do not know whether the Dreyfusards remembered thi.s 
passage. Rousseau reemphasized his opinion on the following page: “Lcs 
llomains se distingucrent au-dcssus de tons Ics peuples de la terre par les 
egards du Gouvernement pour lcs parriculiers, ct par son attention scrupuleusc 
a respecter lcs droits inviolablcs de tous les membres dc I’fitat. II n’y avait ricn 
dc si sacre que la vie des simples citoyens.” 

109. IJnd., vol. I, p. 257. Two pages later Rousseau wrote in the tradition of Locke: 
“II cst certain que Ic droit dc proprictc cst le plus sacre dc tous lcs droits des 
citoyens, ct plus important, a certains egards, quo !a libertc mcme: . . . parce 
que la propriete cst le vi'ai fondement dc la societe civile, et la vrai garanc des 
engagements dcs citoyens.” 

no. Oinvres completes (cd. Paris, i83<)), vol. II, pp. 210 f. 

111. Ibid.,yo\. XV, p. 262 (Confessio 7 is, bk. IV). Vol. IX, pp. 19411. (La Nouvelle 
Heloise, pt. IV, Letter 6), contains a moving declaration of his love for 
Switzerland, strangely reminiscent of a similar declaration by Petrarch (sec 
note 45 to Chapter III): “Plus j’approchais de la Suisse, plus je me sentais emu. 
L’instant ou dcs hauteurs dc Jura je decouvris le lac de Genev^e fut un instant 
d’extasc ct de ravissement. La vuc de mon pays, de cc pays si eberi, ou dcs tor- 
rents de plaisirs avaient inonde mon cocur; I’air dcs Allies si salutaire ct si pur; 
Ic dou.K air dc la patrie, plus suave que lcs parfums dc I Orient, cette terre riche 
ct fertile, cc paysage unique, le plus beau dont rtcil humain fut jamais frappc; 
cc sejour charmant auquel je ii’avais ricn trouve d’egal dans le tour du mondc 
. . . tout cola me jetait dans dcs transports que je nc puis dccrirc, cc semblait 
me rciulrc a la fois la jouissance dc ma vie cnticre.” 

112. Les Confessions de J.-J, Rousseait, ed. Ad. van Bever (Paris; Cres, 1914), vol. 
II, p. 297. 

1 13. Correspondance geiierale de Rousseau, ed. Theophilc Dufour (Paris: 
Colin, 192411.), vol. IV, p. 21 1. Sec also Political Writings, vol. II, p. 204. On 
Mar. I, 1764, Rousseau wrote to Pictet; “Mais ou est-elle, cette patrie? Existc-t- 
cllc encore? Votre lettre decide cette question. Ce ne sont ni lcs inurs, ni Ics 
hommes qui font la patrie; ce sont lcs lois, les moeurs, lcs coutunics, le 
gouvernement, la constitution, la manicre d’etre qui rcsultc dc tout ccla. La 
patrie est dans lcs relations dc I’ctat a scs membres: quand ccs relations 
changent ou s’aneantissent, la patrie s’evanouit. Ainsi, monsieur, plcurons la 
ndtre; cllc a peri, ct son simulacrc, qui rcstc encore, ne sere plus qu’a la 
dcshonorcr.” 

1 14. OSnvres completes (ed. Paris, 1836), vol. II, p. 3. In the Lettre d M. d^ Alembert 
he said also, “Tout ce qui est mal en morale est mal encore cn politique.” 

115. Letter to Coindet, Apr. 27, 1765, Correspondance gSnerale, vol. XllI, p. 265. 
In a letter to pastor Usteri of Zurich he wrote on Apr. 3, I7<53 (Political 
Writings, vol. II, p. 166): “L’esprit patriotique cst un esprit exclusif qui nous 
fait regarder comme Stranger ct presque conime ennemi tout autre que nos 
concitoyens. Tel ctait I’cspric de Spartc ct de Rome. L’espric du Christianisme 
au contraire nous fait regarder tous lcs hommes comme nos freres, comme lcs 
enfants dc Dieu. La charite chretienne nc permet pas de faire une difference 
odicuse entre le compatrlotc et I’etranger; elle n’est bonne a faire ni des 
rcpiiblicains ni dcs guerriers, mais seulcmcnt des chretiens ct dcs hommes; son 
zcle ardent embrasse indifferemment tout le genre humain. 11 cst done vrai 
quo le Cliristainisme cst, par sa saintetc mcme, contraire a I’esprit social 
particulier.” 

1 16. De Che, V, 9. There also: “Units quisqtic eorum uniquique cctcrorum sc 
pacto obligat.” 
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117. Sochi Contract^ blc. I, chap. 8. 

’ij8. ]bhi., bk, II, chap, ii. Already in tJjc Preface to N/ircisse Roi].^sc3u insisted 
upon equality in the ideal state; “Dans un ctat bicn const! tue, tons Ics citoyens 
sent si bien egaux, que mil ne pent etre pteferc mix autres conimc Ic plus 
savant ni meriie comiiic le plus liabilc, inais tout au plus conunc le rneilleur; 
encore cetcc derniere distinction est-cllc sou vent dangcrcusc; car clle fait des 
fourbes et des hypocrites” (CEiivres completes, [cd. Paris, 1836], vol. XI, 

P' ’97' 

1 19. “This I have said already, but it is worth while to repeat it” (Social Contract, 
bk, II, chap. 7). “Le peuplc souniis aiix lois cn doit etre I'autcur; il n’appartient 
qu’a ceux qui s’associent de regler Ics conditions de la soclctc" (Ibid., bk. II, 
chap. 6), 

120. Folnic/il Writm^qs, vol, II, p, 145, Sec also Social Contract, bk. II, cliap. 7. 

121. Du contrat social, bk. Ill, chap. 9 (cd. Bcaulavon, p. 234). Compare also the 
emphasis which Rousseau always put on liberty, ns in his note to the same 
chapter (pp. 255 L): “Quund tout rcstc ccra.se sous Jc joug, e’ese alors que tout 
deperit; e’ese alors que Ics chefs, les cletruisant a Icur aise, uhi solitudhmii 
■facitmt, paean appelUnt, . . . Un peu d’agitation doimc du rcssort aux ames, 
ct cc qui fait vraiment prosperer I'espccc est moins la paix que ia liberte." And 
similarly in his Conshierations siir le gonvernevfent de Pologne (Political 
Writings, vol, II, p. 455): “La police est bonne, mais la liberte vaut mieux.” In 
a fragment of an undated letter (Correspo7idance generale, vol. XX, p. 346) 
Rousseau wrote: “La liberte publiqtic est le bicn le plus precieux*, ct tout 
bomme a le droit, aii iwni dc la patric, do J’arracber des nifiin.s de rusurpateur; 
la vengeance de ce crime capital appartient a chaque indivkUv, apprenez ccs 
vei'ites a tons Ics homines, qu’cllcs dcscendent jusqtie dans les dermers ordres 
ties citoyens.” 

12 2. G. Strcckeiscii-iMoultou, CEuvres et correspondances hiedites de Rousseau 
(Paris., 186 1 ), p. 141. 

123. Rousseau’s Spartanisni is well expressed in the Sochi Co 77 fract, bk, III, chap. 15; 
“Cest Ic tracas du comnjcrco ct des arts, e’est I’avidc intetet du gain, e’est la 
niollesse ct ramovir dcs commodites, qui chungent les services personnels cn 
argent. On cede line pattie de son profit pour raugmentcr a son aisc. Donnez 
de I’lirgcnt, ct bientot vous aurez dcs fers. . . , iMicux VEtat est constkiic, 
plus je.s alLaircs p obliques I’cmporrcnt sur Ics privccs dans j’e.sprit dc,s citoyeas.” 
It was because Rousseau did not find in his century men of this kind that he 
turned in Eittile to the task of educating true men, while of tlie products of 
the then current education he said: “Cc sera un tie ces honimes dc luw jours, 
un Francois, un Anglois, 1111 bourgeois; cc no sera ricn” (CEuvres completes 
[cd. Paris, 1836], voT. Ill, p. 25). In that sense E'ltiilc does not contradict the 
Sochi Comract but supplements it. The ideals in both arc the same, a true 
community of truly free men, something which Rousseau could not find in his 
time, and which in its absolutizatkm cannot exist. The fact that he did not 
find any political communities around him corresponding to the ideal picture 
of a society based upon the social contract exiilaiiis the cryptic passage in 
JE 7 )iile [Ihid., p. 26): “L’institution publique n e.xi,stD plus, et ne pent plii.v 
cxister, parcc qu’ou il n’y a plus dc patric, il ne pent phis y avoir de citoyens. 
Ces deux mots patrie ct choyen doivenc etre effaces dcs langues moderncs. j’en 
sais bien In raison, mais je ne vcii.x pas la dire.” Tiicrc is a very cliai'acterisric 
passage in his Co7isiderations stir le gouvertieuiait de Pologtie (Political 
Writings, vol. II, p. 507); “L’indiftcrence dcs moderncs sur tons les objets 
motaux , . 

124. Goethe defined this meaning of Rous.seau’s general will, though he reinter- 
preted it in a characteristically antidemocratic and thus anti-Uousscau way, 
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when he coined fo 

r tt a new word, “folkhood”: “Wir brauchen in t 


Sprache cin Wore, 

das, wic Kindheit sich zu Kand vcrhiilt, so das Vci 


Volklieic zum Volk 

e ausdriickt. Der Erzieher muss die Kindheit hdren 


cl as Kind; der Gesi 

etzgeber und Regent vie Volkheit, nicht das Voll 

i. jene 
dieses 

spricht iniiner dassi 

cll)e aus, ist vernunftig, bestiindig, ’rein und wahr; 

weiss nicmals fiir 1; 

idtcr WoUen, was es will. Und in diesem Sinne S( 

'iW iinrl 

kann das Gesetz d( 


111, cin 

Willc, den die Men 

ge nicmals ausspricht, den aber der Verscandige vcri 

und den der V ernii 

nftige zu befriedigen weiss und dcr Gute gern befri 

rrlitrr ” 

{Weiviarer Aiisgabi 

e, vol. XLII, p, 194, It dates probabh’- from^^iSzQ, and 


of the many passag 



but not included in 

it.) 


125. First draft, bk. I, 

chap. 5 (Political Writings, vol. I, p. 46:). Alst 

r: “La 

socictc civile . . . n 

cst point dans la nature (JDu coutv^it social^ bk. III 

, chap. 

15 [cd. Beaulavoii, j 


126. Du contrat social, k 

ik. Ill, chap. 15 (cd. Beaulavon, p. 272). Beaulavon t 

inrl^j in 

a note the remark i 

:hat in feudal times “le mot homme indiquait une r 

pitirmn 

de dcpcndance et d 

e vassalitc; on etait rhominc de quelqu’uii. D’ou le s 

ens dll 

mot homage.” 

127. Lettre ^ M. d'Aleu 

ibert, CEuvres completes (cd. Paris, 1836), vol. II, 


128. “11 suit de la quo 

I’Etat devrait sc borner a unc seule vdle, tout au 


(Political Writings, 

vol. I, p. 38, n. I.) 


129. Sebasticn Mercier, 

De J-J, Rousseau coiisidere coiwue Van des pr 

‘ejjfiers 

auteurs de la Revot 

Union (Paris, 1791), quoted in Political Writings, i 

ml. II, 

p. ij, n. 3. On the i 

nfluence of the Social Contract, sec Dtt contrat sod 

al (cd# 

iieaulavon) , pp. 77- 

103. 


130. Political Writings, ^ 

ml, ir, pp. 512, 427 f., 492. 


131. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 443 

356. 


132, Sec for instance Ru 

usseau’s remarks about Peter the Great in the Soda 

1 Co?i- 

tract, bk. II. chap. 8 

(cd. Beaulavon, p. 191). 


133. Political Writings, ^ 

ml. 11, p. 319. 


134. Ibid., vol. II, p. 432. 

135. Ibid., vol. II, p. 350. 

136. Ibid., vol. II, p. 317. 

137. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 311 


118, Ibid., vol. II, pp. in 

t 3'7* 352 . 


HQ. Ibid„vo\. II, p. m. 

In his Preface to Narcisse Rousseau stressed his opp 

osition 

to civilization and it 

itcrcourse: “11 y a, parini le.s hoinnies, mille sources t 

le cor- 

ruption; et, quoiqut 

5 les sciences soient peut-ctre la plus abondante et ] 

la plus. 

rapidc, il s’en faut 1 

)ien que ce soit la seule. . . . Tout cc qui facilitc 1 ? 

i com- 

munication entre le: 

j diverses nations porte aux uncs, non les vertus des 


niais Icurs crimes, et 

altere chez toutes les mceurs qni sonc propres a lent 

climat 

et a la constitution 

dc Icur gouvcrncment. ’ (CEuvres contpletes [ed. 

Paris, 

183d], vol. XI, p. 19 



140. Political Writmgs, \ 

ml. n, pp. 337, 338, 351. 


141, Ibid., vol. 11 , p. 442, 

, See also note 128 above and the Social Contract, 1 

)k. HI, 

chap. 15 at the end. 
142. Folttical Writings, v 

'ol. 11 , pp. 427, 429, 431, 434, 435, 437 If. Rousseau attt 

ibiitcd 

the moral clisintegra 

ition or the century to the lack of national educatic 

)n and 

national institutions 

1. “11 n’y a plus aujourd’hui de Frangais, d’Allei 

Hands, 

, d’Espagnols, d’Angl 

ais m6me, quoiqukm en disc; il n’y a que des Eure 

ipeens. 

Tous out Ics mcme 

s goilts, les mcmes passions, parcc qu’aucun n’a rt 

:9U dc 

formes nationales p 

ar une institution particnlicre. Tous, dans les mein 

es cir- 

Constances, feront k 

2S mcmes choscs. ... Que Icur importe a quel ma! 

itre ils 
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obcissent, dc quel fetat ils suivent Ics lois? Pourvu qu’ils trouvent de I’argcnt a 
voler et des femmes » corrompxe, ils sont partout daus Icur pays.” {Ibid., p, 

4 ji.) 

143. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 50 j, 486, 488. 

144. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 512, 490. 

145. Ibid., vol. I, p. 365. See Rousseau, V£:tat de guerre and Pro jet de paix per- 
petuelle, ed. Shirley G. Patterson (New York: Putnam, 1920). 

146. Political Wi'itings, vol. I, pp, 374 ff. 

147. Ibid., vol. I, pp, 389 if, 

148. Kant’s Zim eioigen Frieden should be read together with his Idee %u elver all- 
gemeinen Gescbicbte in ’wehburgeriicher Absicht, his essay Ueber den 
Gevieinspriich: Das ivag in der Theorie richtig sein, tattgt aber niebt fiir 
die Praxis, and the final part of the Metaphysiche Anfangsgrtmde der Rechts- 
lehre. Kant gave, in the "Anmerkung” to Mutlmasslicber Anfang der 
Menschengescbichte (1786), one of the best interprerarions of Rous.seau’s 
work. See Immanuel Kant, Werke (Leipzig: Moden u. Baumann, 1838), vol. 
m, pp. 348 ff. 

149. Rousseau had already written in a letter to Voltaire on Aug. 18, 1756: “H y a, 
je Vavoue, nne sorte de profession de foi que les lois peuvent imposer; mais, 
hors les principes de la morale et du droit naturcl, ellc doit ctre puremcnt 
negative, parce qu’il pent exister des religions qui attaquent les fondcmcnts 
dc la socicte qu’il faut commencer par exterminer ces religions pour assurer 
la paix de I’ctat. De ces dogincs a proscrice, I’intolcrance est sans difficulte le 
plus horrible i mais il faut Ta prendre a sa source; car les fanatiqiies les plus 
sanguinaires changent de langage selon la fortune, et ne prechent que patience 
et douceur quand ils ne sont pas les plus forts. Aiiisi j^appclle incolcraiic par 
principe tovit homme qui s’imagine qu’on ne pout etre homme dc bieii sans 
croire rout sc qu’il croit, et dainne imnitoyahlcmejic ceux qui ne penscnc point 
comme lui. . . . Jc voudrois done qu on eht dans chaque etat un code moral, 
oil line espcce dc profc-ssion de foi civile qui contlnt posirivement lc.s maxinics 
sociales que chacun scroit tenu d’admettre, et negativement les maximcs in- 
tolerantes qu’on scroit term dc rejeter, non coiiinie impics, mais comme sedi- 
ticuses. Ainsi toutc religion qui pourroit s’accordcr avec le code scroit admisc; 
route religion qui ne s’accorderoit pas seroit proscrite, et chacun scroit libre dc 
n’en avoid point d’autre que le code nicmc.’’ {CEttvres computes [ed. Paris, 
2836], vol. XX, pp. 330, 331.) ^ 

150. Sec the passage Du contrat social, ed. Beaulavon, p. 325, n. 1, quoted above in 
Note 10 1. 

15 1. Rousseau said of the Turkish government: "Generalemetit il y regne, avec 
biens moins dc lumicres et de finesse, plus de droiture et de bon sens. On a du 
inoins avec clle cet avantage de plus qu’avec les Puissances chretieiines, qu’elle 
ainic a rempHr ses engagements et rcspecte ordinairement les traites.” Political 
Writings, vol. II, p. 511. 

152. Du contrat social, ed. Beaulavon, p. 338. 

153. Ibid,, p. 334. Rousseau said of such a people that it is in a natural stare of war 
with all others, which is very harmful to its own security. In the draft of the 
Social Contract Rousseau wrote: “// faut penser covnne mol pour etre sauve. 
Voila le dogme affreiix qui ddvore la terre. Vous n’aurcz jamais assez fait pour 
la paix pubTique si vous n’6tez dc la cite ce dogme infernal. Quiconque no le 
trouve pas execrable ne pent etre ni chretieii, ni citoycn, ni homme: e’est un 
inonstrc qu’il faut imniolcr au repos du genre luimam,” {Ibid., p. 343, n, i.) 
Sec also Walter Eckstein, "Rousseau and Spinoza,” Journal of tbe History of 
Ideas, vol. V (1944), pp. 259-291. 
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1. Report of the Tntcndaiit of Alsace, Aug, 20, 1757, quoted in Ferdinand Brunot, 
Histoirc de la langue jrayifaise, vol. VI, p. 134. 

2. Sec Louis Reau, L'Enrope jravgabe m siecle des Uwderes (Paris: Albin 
Michel, 1939) . 

3. A'lontesquieu, quoted in Guglielmo Ferrero, Reconstruction'. Talleyrand d 
Vienne, iSi^~iSiy (Paris: Plon, 1940), p. 38. 

4. Salomon Gessner, Dapbitis {Sdnitliche Sebriften {Vienna: B.Ph. Bauer, 1813], 
vol. I, pp. 181, 183, 185 f.). GessncFs drama Erast, which was praised years later 
by Pestalozzi for its power to spread philanthropy and the taste for the simple 
and natural, was a protest against the “inhumanity" and “hard-heartedness” of 
his father, who represented the existing order. See Ibid., vol. II, pp. 205 fF., 
especially Sc. V with Simon’s monologue, pp. 218 f. 

5. The official Gazette de France of Apr. 4, 1774, pointed out: “Our navigators 
who have studied the northern continent well assert that an innate taste for 
liberty is inseparable from the soil, the sky, the forests and the lakes which 
keep this vast and still new country from resembling the other parts of the 
globe. They are persuaded that any European transported to those climes 
would contract this peculiar characteristic.” Quoted in Bernard Fay, The 
Revolutionary Spirit in France and America, transl. Ramon Guthrie (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1928), p. 22. See also Gilbert Chinard, “L’heritage de la Li- 
berte,” Renaissance, vol. I (1943), pp. do-80. 

6. Introduction to the 3-vol. cd. published in Geneva in 1775. 

7. Livre XVIII, chap. 75 {ibid., vol. HI, pp. 341 f.) Sec also ibid., p. 353, and in die 
preceding chap., p. 340, the passage: “Toutes Ics nations aimerent a voir 
realiser & rcnouveller Ics terns hero'iques de I’antiquite, qtic les inccurs & les 
loix de I’Europe leur avoient fait prendre pour tine fable. Elies crurent enfin 
qu’un pcuple pouvoit etre heureux, sans inaitrcs ct sans pretres, L’homme a 
besoin de I’un & de Tautre, si on en croit I’imposture & la flatreric, qiii parlent 
dans les temples & dans les cours. Oiii, sans doute, les mcchans rois out besoin 
de dieux cruels, pour trouver dans le ciel Fexeniple de la tyrannic; ils ont 
besoin de pretres pour faire adorer dcs dieux tyrans. Mais rhomme juste & 
libre ne demande c^^u’un Dieu qui soit son perc, des egaux qui le chcrissenc, & 
des loix qui Ic protogent.” 

8. Livre XV III, chap. 97 (ibid., pp, 420 f.) 

9. Ibid,, p. 452. For the preceding, see pp. 446, 449 (Livre XVIII, chaps, top 104) ; 
‘‘Jusqu’ou Ics colonics doivent-elles poiisscr leur resistance aux impositions?” 
and “Scroit-il utile aux colonies de rompre les liens qui les iimssent a la 
metropole?” 

10. Ibid., vol. HI, pp. 565, 566. 

11. Ibid., vol. III, p. 576, Raynal summed up the point of view of his generation in 
the three following passages near the end of Iiis book (pp. 577, 582, 583): “Au 
tribunal de la philosophe & de la raison, la morale cst tine science dont I’objet 
est la conservation & le bonheur commun de I’espece humalne.” “Les bonnes 
loix sc maintienneni par les bonnes mccurs; mais les bonnes moeurs s’etablis- 
sent par les bonnes loix. Les hommes sont ce que le gouvernement les fait. 
Pour les modifier, il esc toujours arme d’une force irresistible, celle de ropinion 
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public] uc; & le gouvcrncmcnt clcvienclra toujours corruptcius qiiaticl, par sa 
nature, il sera corronipu. Voila Ic mot. Les nations clc I'liAiropc auront dc 
bonnes mtuurs, loiscjii’elles auront de buns gouvcrueniciits. Finissons “Puissc, 
sous les auspices dc la philosophic, s'etendre un jour d’un bout du inondc a 
I’autrc cetcc chainc d’union &. de bicnfaisance c]ui doit rapproclicr toutes les 
nations policecs! Puisscnt-clles ne plus porter aux nations sauvages Fexemplc 
des vices ft dc roppression! ” 

12. D. M. Wolfe, MilW?} in the r-nritan Revolution (New Yorlc Nelson, 1941), p. 
36, Roger Williams was a close friend of iVIikon and Cromwell. Sec J. R. 
Ernst, Roger WilUcnnsx New E7iglimd Firebrand (New York-. Macmillan, 
1932). 

13. puritan Hebraism in New England expressed itself in the frequent choice of 
Old Testament names, “The Puritans claimed the right to pass their own laws, 
with the Bible, and not the common law, as their fundamental law” (Joel 
Parker, iji Lectures on Stibjects Rclatmg to the Early FJistory of Massa- 
chusetts, hv Members of the Massachusetts Historical Society [Boston: jMass. 
Historical Society, 1869), p. 389). Chief Justice ITutchinson was supposed to 
have said in a charge to the grand jury in the March term, 1767, regarding 
the distincrion between murder and nianslaughrer as made by English law, 
“It was not made in this country before the charter; for our forefathers 
founded their Jaw.s upon the law of Mo.scs whicli makes no sucii distinction,” 
and tlie next year he supported the right of the forefathers “to adopt the 
judicial laws of Moses which were given ro the Israelites of old” (ibid., n, 391). 
The earliest New England code of laws, adopted in 1641 by the General Court 
of the Colony of Alassachasetts Bay, contained in Art. 94 tlic “Capitall Laws.” 
All of them were taken from the Old Testament, giving chapter and verse as 
authorities. (See American History Leaflets, Colonial ami Constitutional, ed, 
A. B. Hart and E. Channiiig, No. 25 [New York: A. Lovell & Co., 18961.) Art. 
91 regarding captives and slaves said, “And these .shall iiavc all the liberties 
and Christian usages wliich the law of God established in Israeli concerning 
such pensons doth morally require.” This enrlie,st code was draum up to assure 
“the free fruition of such liberties Immunities and privoledgcs as luimanitic, 
Civil itie, and Christianiric call for as due to every man in his place and propor- 
tion.” In the Fundamental Agreement at New Haven on June 4, 1649, a query 
as to whether the Scriptures “do hold fortli a perfect rule for the direction 
and government of all men” was assented to by all (The True Blue-Laws of 
Comiectient and Neiv Haven and the False Bhie-Laws invented by the Rev. 
Samuel Feters, ed, J. Hammond Trumbull [Hartford: American Publishing 
Co,, 1876], p. 162). T'he capital laws were there likewise supported by refer- 
ences to the Old Testament. The General Court of the Colony of New Haven 
was bound by the fact "that the lawes for holinesse, and rigliteousness, arc 
already made, and given us in the Scriptures, which in matters morall, or of 
morall equity, may not be altered by humane power, or authority; Mo.scs 
oncly shewed Israel the lawes, and statutes of God, and the Sanedrim the high- 
est court, among the Jewes, must attend those lawes: Yet civill rulcns, and 
courts, and this Generali Court in particular ... are the ministers of God, for 
the good of the people.” Nevv-H avail's Setling m New-England a?}d some 
Lawes for Govermnent (Published for the Use of that Colony, London, 1656), 
pp. 184 f, Sec also Samuel Eliot Morison, Puritan Pronaos (New Yorlc Univ. 
Press, 1936). 

24. WiDiam Bradford, Flistory of Plyvtomh Platttatlon (2 vols., Bo,ston; Houghton 
Mifflin, 1912), vol. I, p. 15. Bradford had a strong longing for a better knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew language. He wrote in the Preface: “Tliougl) 1 am 
growne aged, yet I have had a longing desire, to .sec with my own eyes, some- 
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rfiing of that most ancient Janguage, and holy tongue, in which law, and oracles 
of God were write; and in which God, and angels, spake to the holy patriarks, 
of old time,” 

15. Cotton Mather, Magjjalia Qhristi Aimricam (Hartford: Cylas Andrus, 
Roberts tS: Burr, tSzo), toI, I, pp. 104 (on Bradford), 108, in (on Winthrop). 
Mather defines the purpose or Ids writings {ibid., p, 45); “I am going to give 
unto the Christian reader an history of some feeble attempts made in the 
American licmisphere to anticipate the state of the New-Jerusalem, as far as 
the unavoidable vanity of human affairs, and influence of Satan upon them 
would allow of it.” Throughout tfic book iMather used many Hebrew words 
in Hebrew script. He called New England’s ministers “hasi'dim harishonim.” 

16. “The most distinctive feature of the Harvard curriculum was the emphasis on 
Hebrew and kindred languages. . . . The Puritans could not satisfy their 
repressed desire for more and better Hebrew” S. E. Morison, Harvard College 
in the Seve^iteentb Century [Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1936], vol. I, 
p. zoo. See also I. S. Meyer, "Hebrew at Harvard (1636-1760),” P7iblicatio7n 
of the American Jeivisb Historical Society, vol, XXXV (1939), pp. 145-170; 
and on the influence of the Old Testament generally see the cliapter 
"EIcbraic Aspects of American Puritanism” and the appended bibliography in 
L. I. Newman, Jewish Influence on Christian Re form Movements (New York: 
Columbia Univ, Press, 1925), pp, 631-646. Roscoe Pound, who regards in- 
dividualism and liberty as the product of “Germanic” and Saxon genius, 
remarked: “One miglit say that there was something congenial to the Ger- 
manic spirit in Plebraism which gave the Old Testament so profound an 
influence when our fathers began to read it” {The Spirit of the Common Law 
[Boston; Marshall Jones, 1921], p. 36.) Abiel Abbot, pastor of the First Church 
in Haverhill, Mass., delivered a Thanksgiving sermon in 1799, Traits of 
Resetnblancc in the People of the United States of America to Ancient Israel 
(Haverhill; Moore & Scebbins, 1799), in which lie said (pp. 6, zo); “It has been 
often remarked that the people of the United States come nearer to a parallel 
with Ancient Israel, tlian any other nation upon the globe. Hence our Ameri- 
can iSRAEE is a term frequently used; and common consent allows it apt and 
proper. ... Is it presumptuous to suppose that the colonization, rapid growth, 
early independency, and unexanipled prosperity of this country are means in 
providence to promote that religion and to strengthen and extend that church, 
against which the gates of hell shall 7lot prevail? If not, then we are, in a sense 
like Israel, designed to be a religious people. Concede this, and our history is 
natural.” Several examples are given to show how God favored and saved 
“the American Israel." 

A visiting Frenchman reported that in 1780 some Bostonians wished to substi- 
tute Hebrew for English; they selected Hebrew “pour la commodite du 
public.” Voyages de M. le Marquis de Chastellux dans I'Avieriqite Septen- 
triovale dans les annees ilSo, i’]Si et ]’j82 (2 vols., Paris 1786) vol. I, p, 201 f. 
See Robert Witliington in New England Quarterly, vol. XVI (1943), p- 3*8, 

17. Algernon Sidney, Discourses in Government (3 vols., New York: Richard 
Lee, 1805), vol. II, pp. 64 f. Sidney also referred to the medieval Jewish com- 
mentators, Don Isaac Abrabanel and Maimonides, who “agree in the same 
thing, calling the people’s desire to have a king furious, mad, wicked and 
proceeding from their love to their idolatry of their neighbors, which was 
suited to their government; both which were inconsistent with what God 
had established over his own people.” Sidney praised the old Hebrew 
democracy and its general assemblies of the people {ibid., p. 70). Similarly 
James Harrington in his Oceana referred to the examples or Old Testament 
political institutions, “It is noteworthy that he invariably makes the practice 
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of the Jewish Commonwealth the fitst support of every theory he brings 
forward, while examples from secular history come second. Jewish history, 
in fact, was not for Harrington on the same footing as any ordinary history: 
ic had ii divine auchoi'ity, and in support of J)is contention that he J)as 
‘transcrib’d these principles of a Commonwealth out of Nature,’ he appeals 
‘to God and to the World. To God in the Fabric of the ConimonwcaUh of 
Israel; and to the world in tlic universal scries of antient Prudence."' J. W. 
Gough, “Harrington and Contemporary Thought,” Political Science Qitar-^ 
terly, XLV, p, 598 (Sent., 1930). Tlie Old Testament ntritude towards king- 
ship was later used by Thomas Paine in Common Seme (section “Monarchy 
and Hereditary Succession”), where he wrote, “Monarchy is ranked in 
Scripture as one of the sins of the Jews,” and “These portions of Scripture 
are direct and positive. . . . That the Almighty hath here entered his protest 
against nionarchical govemment is true, or the Scripture is false.” (Thomas 
Paine, Political Writings [2 vols., Boston: J. P. iMendum, 1870], vol. I, pp. 
26 ff.) The inscription on the Liberty Bell, which dates from 1753, was taken 
from Leviticus 25:10, 

j8. V. L. Farrington, Mam Currents in American Thought (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1927), vol. I, p. 47. See also Perry Miller, The Neao England Mind 
(New York: Macmillan, 1939)- 

19. preserved Smith, A History of Modern CulUire (New York; Holt, 1934), 
vol, JI, P. 202. 

20. John Wise, A Vindication of the Government of New England Churches^ 
a?ici The ChrtrcNs Quarrel Espo?ised; or a Reply to Certain Proposals (4th 
ed,, Boston: Congregational Board of Publication, i8do), pp. 37, 38, 40, Wise 
(1652-1736) has been called “the first great American democrat," M. G. Tyler, 
A History of American Literature Dnrhg the Colotnal Period (Student’s cd,, 
New York: Putnam, 1902), vol. II, p, 115. 

21. Wise, op. cit.y pp. 54 f. 

22. C, H. Van Tyne, The Causes of the iVar of Independence (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1922), pp. 75 f., 82. 

23. See for instance Burke’s speech of Mar. 22, 17751 “As long as you have the 
wisdom to keep the sovereign authority of this country as the sanctuary of 
liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, wherever tlic 
chosen race and sons of England worship freedom, they will turn their faces 
towards you. Slavery they can luive anywhere. It is a weed that grows in 
every soil. They may have it from Spain, they may have it from Prussia. But 
until you become lost to all feeling of your true interest and your national 
dignity, freedom they can have from none but you. This is the commodity of 
price of ivhich you h.ive the monopoly." (Speeches atid Letters on A?nerican 
Affairs [Everyman’s Libraiyl, p, 139.) “In political theory and in political 
practice the American Revolution drew its inspiration from the parliamentary 
struggle of the seventeenth century. The philosophy of the Declaration was 
. , . not new; but good old English doctrine newly formulated to meet a pres- 
ent emergency.” (jarl Beclccr, The Declaration of hidependence (New York; 
Harcourt, Brace, 1922), p. 79. Sec also C. M. Andrews, The Colonial Period 
(New York: Holt, 1912), p, 60. 

24. A pamphlet, "The City iMinisters Unmasked," published by an army apologist 
On Mar, 5, 1649, stated on p. 19: “Since but few Laws among us, are the pure 
results of right reason and equity^ but there is something of humane darkness, 
Or lust) or humor, or interest cleaving to them; therefore as men grow up 
into more reason, they may change the Laws which themselves have made; 
.and as succeeding generations grow up into more clear and refined reason, 
•than their Ancestors, so may they change . . . former La^os, as less suitable 
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Lincoln is x-epoi'ted to have told Herndon, “I do not care \v1jo my grandfather 
was, but I care who my graiidchildrcu will be.” 

37. Alexander Hamilton, Writings, eel. H. C. Lodge, (u vols.i New York: Put- 
nam, 1904), vol. I, p. 108. It is noteworthy that Hamilton had immigrated only 
a short time before from the West Indies. 

38. Jefferson, Writings (ed. Ford), vol. II, p, 80. Jefferson wished to combine the 
Hebraic and the Saxon traditions. Placed on a 'committee July 4, 1776, to 
suggest a device for a seal for the United States, he proposed (according to 
John Adams) that the seal .should show on one side “the children of Israel in 
the wilderness Jed by a cloud by day and 11 pillar by niglic-— and on the other 
side, Hengist and Hoi'sa, the Saxon chiefs, from whom we claim the honor 
of being descended and whose political principles and form of government 
we have assumed” (Gilbert Chinard, Thomas Jeffersom The Apostle of 
Americanism [Boston: Little, Brown, 1929], p, 86). 

39. E. F. Humphrey, Nationalism and Religioti in America, (Boston: 

Chapman, 1924), p. 40. The pictures and articles in the then popular almanacs 
also used the appeal to the British constitutional tradition. See Philip G. David- 
son, Propaganda and the American Revointioii, 1763-1183 (Chapel Hill: 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1941)) p. 223- 

40. F. P, Cole, They Preached Liberty (New 'York: Revell, 1941), p. 53. A'luch of 
the insistence on local .self-government was comparal)lc to the demands of 
the Estates in eighteenth century Europe for their traditional rights and his- 
toric.il privileges ag.iinst tlte Crown. Thar svas especially true in tlie South. 
“This ruling clique, sillc-stockinged, socially exclusive, aristocratic in bearing 
and spirit, took an absorbing interest in setf-nilc for 'Virginia, but cared not 
a straw for the rights of the common man” (Van Tyne, The Causes of the 
War of Independence, n. 148). 

41. A sixth edition, “with large additions by William Nelson,” was juiblished in 
Providence, R.I., in 1774. Another pamplilct appealing to tbc F'.nglish tradition 
Was Detnophilusi The genuine principles of the ancient Saxon, or English con- 
stitution, . . . with some observations on their peculiar fitness for the United 
coionies hi general, and Pennsylvania hi particular (Pliilaclclphia, /776). 

42. William Jay, The Life of John Jay, with Selections from hi is Correspondence 
and Aliscellaneons Papers (2 vols., New York: Harper, 1833), vol. II,. p. 262, 

43. J. W, Thornton, The Pulpit of the American Revolution (Boston: Gould h 
Lincoln, i860), p. 35. See also C. H. Van Tyne, “Influence of the Clergy, and 
of Religious and Sectarian Forces, on the American Revolution,” American 
Historical Review, vol. XIX, pp. 44-64 (Oct., 1913); Alice M. Baldwin, The 
New England Clergy and the American Revolution (Durliam, N.C.: Duke 
Univ. Press, 1928); Shenvood Eddy, The Kingdom of God and the American 
Dream (New York: Harper, 1941). “To the Pulpit, the Puritan Pulpit.we owe 
the moral force which won our independence” (Thornton, op. cit., p. xxxviii). 
Jonathan iVIayhcw was the son of Experience May hew, a mi.ssionary to the 
Indians on Martha’s Vineyard, which his great-grandfather had purchased in 
1641. 

44. Thornton, op, ch., pp. 41-43. 

45. Ibid,, p. SI. The complete Discourse is reprinted on pp. 47-104. 

1^6, Ibid,, pp. 239 f. 

47. Ibid,, p. 403, In the same sermon Stiles defended tlie treatment of the Indians 
by two arguments. One was the advantage brought to the Iitdians: “The 
Protestant Europeans have generally bought the native right of soil, as far as 
they have settled, and paid the value ten-fold, and are daily Increasing the value 
of the remaining Indian territory a thousand-fold; and in this manner we are 
a constant increasing revenue to the original Jord.s of the soil.” TJie ocher 
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argument was the fulfillment of biblical prophecy, the settlers representing 
Japherli, tlte Iiulians the Canaiiiiices who, as Stiles cried to prove with an im- 
mense aniount of scholarship, had come to the New World sailing through 
the Straits of Gibraltar or crossing from Asia to Alaska after the e.vpnlsion 
by Joshua. {Ibid,, pp, 405 f.) 

By tiiat argument Stiles only resumed tliose of scv'cnteenth century New 
England preachers aiul writers, \vho had declared that the Indians had only a 
right to as much land as they tilled or could improve, while the European 
colonists obeyed Genesis 1:28. As faith in the Bible waned, we find again an 
appeal to natural law talcing its place. Hugh Braclcenridge’s United States 
Magazine printed in 1779: "The law of nature, wdterc the law of revelation is 
not known, sufficiently enjoins on every man that he contract his claim of 
soil to et]ual bounds, and pursue that manner of life which is most consistent 
with the general population of tiie earth, and the increase of liappiness to 
mankind,” A. K, Vveinberg, Manifest Destiny (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1935), p. 77. 

The treatment of the Indians by American pioneers showed the worst 
features of imperialism. As in many other cases, then and later, the Britisli 
imperial government tried to protect the interests of the natives against the 
white settlers. It wished to preserve the western lands as a great Indian 
reservation, but it encountered the opjjosition of land specula to i^s in the 
colonics. After American independence, the central government wished 
similarly to pi'otcer the Indians and to recognize their legal riglirs, but it was 
of course even more powerless against the pressure by the pioneers. One of 
tlic motives for wiiich the West favored the War of 1812 against rlic opposi- 
tion of the eastern seaboard was the wish to remove all British assistance to 
the Indians and to give the settlers in the West a free hand. Thus the good 
intentions expressed by Jefferson were frustrated: “And generally, from a 
conviction that we consider them [the Indians 1 as part of ourselves, and 
cherish with sincerity their rights and interests, tlie attachment of tlie Indian 
tribes is gaining strength daily , . . and will amply requite us for the justice 
and friendship practised toward them. . . . One of the two great divisions of 
the Cherokee nation have now under consideration to solicit the citizenship’ 
of the United States, and to be identified with us in laws and govern incut, in 
such progressive manner as we shall think best.” (Thomas Jefterson, 8th An- 
nu.1l Message to Congress, Nov. 8, /808, Writbigs, ed. Ford, t'ol. IX, pp. 221 f.) 

48. Van Tyne, The War of Independence: America?! Phase, p. 312. Sec also M. C. 
Tyler, Literary History of the American Revolution (2 vols,, New York: 
Putnam, 1897), vol. II, pp. 286-294. 

49. Thornton, op, cit,, pp. 239 f. 

50. Jefferson, Writings, ed. AVashington, vol. IV, p. 199; vol. VII, p. 496. Jefferson 
wrote to Gov. Plumer {ibid,, vol. VII, p. 19) : “The idea that institutions 
established for the use of the nation cannot be touched or modified, even to 
make them answer their end, because of rights gratuitously supposed in those 
employed to manage them in trust for the public ... is most absurd against 
the nation itself. Yet our lawyers and priests . . . suppose that preceding 
generations held the earth more freely than we do; had a right to impose 
Laws on us, unalterable by ourselves, and that we, in like manner, can make 
laws and impose biirtJiens on future generations, which tlic)^ ivill have no 
right to alter; in fine, that the earth belongs to the dead and not the living.” 

51. S.imucl Adams, Writings, ed. H, A. Cushing, (4 vols,, New York: Putnam,. 
1904-1908), vol, I, p. 190, and vol. II, pp, 356 f.,' where he says that “all persons 
born in tiic British American colonies are by the laws of God and nature, 
and by the Common law of England, exclusive of all charters from the Crown, 
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well entitled, and by the Acts of the British Parliament are declared to be 
entitled, to all the natuml essential, inherent and inseparable Rights, Liberties 
and Privileges of Subjects born in Great Britain, . . . These arc some of the 
first principles of natural law and justice,” On Ad.ams, see J, C. Miller, Sain 
Adn/ns’. Pioneer in Propaganda (Bostoni Little, Brown, 1936) ■ On the other 
hand, Jefferson in one passage went to rather curious lengths to prove the 
rights of the colonists from a rather distant past. He suggested that they 
remind the King that “our ancestors, before their emigration to America, were 
the free inhabitants of the British dominion in Europe. . . . That their Saxon 
ancestors had, under this universal law, in like manner left their native wilds 
and woods in the nortli of Europe, had possessed themselves of the island of 
Britain . . . and had established there that system of laws which had so long 
been the glory and protection of that country. Nor was there ever any claim 
of superiority or dependence asserted over them by that Mother country from 
which they had migrated.” (Jefferson, Writings, ed. Ford, vol. I, pp. 429 f.) 

52. Joseph Galloway, quoted in Van Tyne, The War of Independence: American 
Phase, pp. 17 f. See also L. Sabine, Biographical Skstebes of Loyalists of the 
American Revolution (2 vols., Pliiladelpltia; John Jos. /VIeVey, n,d,). On the 
social background of the American Revolution, see J. F. Jameson, The Ameri- 
can Revolution Considered ns a Sochi Movement (Princeton; Priimeton Univ. 
Press, 1926); C, H. Lincoln, The Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvattla, 
ij 6 o~iTj 6 (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, c. 1901); H. J. Ecken- 
rode, The Revolution in Virginia (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1916); T. J. 
Wcrtcnbakcr, Torchbearer of the Revolution (Princeton: Princeton Univ, 
Press, 1940) ; C. A, Barker, The Background of the Revolution in Maryland 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1940); A, M. Schlcsingcr, The Colonial 
Merchant and the American Revolution (Nctv l''<7rk,‘ Columbia Univ. Press, 
1918). Generally on the rise of American patriotism sec Merle Curti, “Wanted: 
A History of American Patriotism,” Proceedings of the Middle States Associ- 
ation of History and Social Science Teachers, vol. XXXVI (1938), pp. 15- 
24; Randolph G. Adams, Political Ideas of the American Revolution (Durham, 
N.C,: Trinity College Press, 1922); iMichacl Kr,ius, Inter-Colonial Aspects of 
American Culture on the Eve of the Revolution (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1928); Irving Brant, James Madison: The Virginia Revolutionist 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mcrrill, 1941). 

53. Van Tyne, The War of Independence; American Phase, p, 32. 

54. How nonexistent nationalism was as a force on the whole in the eighteenth 
century can be seen from the attitude of the French Canadian peasants. Van 
Tyne (ibid., p. 72) reports tliat Burgoync said of those French Canadian 
peasants who followed the American rebels in 177(5 that they did not follow 
“the cry of liberty, but the belief of strength.” They used to be the subjects 
of France, “they were since so to England, they would bo the .same to the 
Emperor of Morocco A The same hack of nationalism was noticeable in 
Germany, where there was practically no protest against the sale of the 
Hessians. While there was widespread demand for liberty in France, there 
was no feeling for liberty or for the new dignity of man in Germany except 
among a very few. Even the German soldiers in America wrote home almost 
completely unfavorable reports about the Americans, “They found them un- 
bearably conceited, and believed that wickedness and pleasure was the cause 
of the rebellion, that they grew haughty because they lived too well.” (Ibid., 
PP; 134 L) 

5j. Ibid,, p. 303. People from the southern smtes distrusted t)ie intentions of the 
New Englanders, A delegate wrote from Philadelphia that the people there 
thought of the New England men “as a set of Goths and Vandals who may 
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one clay overrun these southern climes” Ubtd., p. 306). And Samuel Adams 
liimself was afraid tliat the Continental Army in jVIassachusetts would rob his 
state of its independence. On Oct, 29, 1775, he wrote, “History affords 
abundant instances of established armies making themselves the masters of 
those countries which they were designed to protect” {Writmgs, vol. Ill, 
p. 230). 

$6. Franklin, Works, eel. Sparks, vol. IV, pp. 41 f. 

57. V.an Tyne, The^ War of Independence-. Atnerica?? Phase, p. 301. 

58. Witherspoon said, in urging the passage of the Declaration of Independence, 
that in his judgment the country was “not only ripe for the measure, but 
in danger of rotting for want of it,” V. L. Collins, President Witherspoon 
(2 vols., Princeton! Princeton Univ, Press, 1925), vol. I, pp. 217-221, Sec also 
John Witlicrspoon, Works, ed. Ashbel Green (4 vols., New York, 1 800-1801), 
vol. IV, pp. ii4f. 

59. Selectiotis from the Works of Timms Paine, ed. Peach, p. 17, 

60. Philip Davidson, Propaganda and the American Revolution (Chapel Hill; 
Univ. of Nordi Carolina Press, 1941), p. 7. 

61. Van Tyne, The Wm- of Independence-. American Phase, p. 271. 

62. George Washifigton, Writings, ed. Worthington C, Ford (New Yorlc: 
Putnam, 1891), vol. X, p, 331. 

(>3, H. R. Warfcl, Noah Webster: Schoolmaster to America (New York; Afac- 
inillan, 1936), pp. 120, 122, 

64, Gaillard Hunt, Life in America One Hundred Years Ago (New York; Harper, 
1914), pp, 49, 277. Even between New York and Philadelphia there were only 
four coaches daily whicli could carry on the average seven passengers in 
summer. The trip took from fourteen to sixteen hours and the fare was Sio. 
There was only one stage daily between New York and Boston, arriving tl\e 
thij'd Jiiglit and co.sting ^\6. Under tliese circum.stanccs tlac American of j8oo 
did not travel, his correspondence was slight or nonexistent, newspapers 
brougljt ))im little information, and all his life and interests tvere centered 
ai-ound his town, It was difficult to get national news. “Bad roads, scattered 
cornnuitiicies, long distances, and resultant isolacioti delaj^ed criidi” A. J. 
Beveridge, The Life of John Marshall (4 vols., Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1916), vol, I, p, 291. 

<55. John Adams, Works, ed. C. F. Adams, vol. X, p. 283. 

66. I'l. E. Jacobs, Plistory of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States (New York: Scribner, 1900), p. 338. See also Humphrey, op. cit., 
p. 314. The feeling of nationalism was then apparently stronger with the 
Gormans outside Germany than with those in their native land. 

67. A. J. Beveridge, op. ch., vol. I, p. 304. 

68. James Madrsoii, Writings, ed, Gaillard Hunt (9 vols,, New York: Putnam, 
1900-1910), vol. II, p. 346. Some of the more forward-looking citizens founded 
patriotic societies similar to tJiose which were cJien, under the influence of the 
Enlightenment, established in many European countries. As in those countries, 
the name of patriot which had been applied to the armies of the Rei'olution, 
was used to designate this new feeling of responsibility for the public common 
good. BushrocI Washington wrote to his uncle, George Washington, in Sept., 
1786: “AVe have lately instituted a society in these lower counties, called the 
Patriotic Society, As it is something new, and there are a few men both good 
and sensible who disapprove of it, it will be a high gratification to me to 
know your sentiments of it, if you will be so kind as to communicate them. 
The object of the institution is to inquire into the state of public affairs; to 
consider in what the true happiness of the people consists, and what are the 
evils which have pursued, and .still continue to molest us; the means of attain- 
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ing the former, ond escaping the latter; to iiK|iiirc into tlie conduct of those, 
who represent us, and to give them our scntiincnts upoti those laws, which 
ouglit to be, or are already made.” (George Washington, Writings^ cd. Ford., 
vol. Xf, p. 7J.) 

69. Noah Webster, Sketches of A7iiericaTt Policy, cd. H. R. Warfcl (New York: 
Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, i937)> p- 4^- 

70. Alexander Flamilton, Writings, cd. Lodge, vol. [f, p. 39. 

71. Anson D. Morse, “Alexander Hamilton,” Political Science Qjiarterly, vol. V, 
No, I (1890), p, 21. See also Alex Bein, Die Staatsidec Alexander hlamiltons 
in ihrer liintstebimg nnd Emwickhing (Munich: Oldcnbourg, 1929). 

72. Humphrey, op. cit., p. 450. 

73. William 'Winterbotham, Ati Historical, Geographical, Commercial and 
Philosophical View of the American United States, and of the Enropean 
Settlements in America and the West Indies (4 vols., London, 1795), vol. I, 
p. 586. 

74. Simeon F. Baldwin, Life and Letters of Simeon Baldwin (New Haven: Tuttle, 
A'loreliouse & Taylor, 1919), p. 288. 

75. Letter of June 19, 1802. Memorial ed., op, cit., vol. X, p. 325. 

76. The Lutheran Church was very active in the prosecution of the war. John 
Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, son of the famous Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 
and pastor in Woodstock, Va., declared it the duty “I owe to my God and 
my country” to participate in the war. On tim German influence and plan.s in 
America sec American Notes and Queries, May 1942, p. 23; July 1942, p. 64; 
and W. L. Werner, “The Oflicial German Language Legend,” American 
Speech, Dec. 1942. 

After Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown, M. dc Bandol preached a 
seniion in die Roman Catholic Churcli In Philadclpliia in which lie saitl: 
“Those miracles which He once wrought for his chosen people ate renewed 
in our favor; and it would be equally ungrateful and impious not to acknowl- 
edge, that the event which lately confounded our enemies nnd frustrated tlicir 
designs, was the wonderful work of that God who guards your liberties” 
(Humphrey, op, cit., p. 129). At that time there were about 18,200 Catholics 
and 24 priests in the United States (ibid., pp. 234 f¥.), Puritan Itostility to the 
Catholics went so far that at the beginning of the Revolution Samuel Adams 
tried to stir up the religious passion of the Mohawk Indians against the English 
policy of tolerance in Quebec. “Brothers, — ^Tlicy have made a law to establish 
the religion of the Pope in C.iiiada, whicli lies so near you. AVc much fear .some 
of your children may bo induced, instead of worsiiipping tlie only true God, 
to pav his' dues to images made with tiieir own hands,” (Samuel Adams, Writ- 
ings, ed. Cushing, vol. Ill, p. 213.) 

Of the participation of Negroes in the Revolutionary War George Bancroft 
xvrote (LJistory of the United States of America, from the Discovery of the 
Continent f Centenary cd., 6 vols., Boston: Little, Brown, 1876], vol. IV, p. 614, 
and vol. VI, p. 142) : “Nor should history forget to record that, as in the army 
at Cambridge, so also in this gallant band [the defenders of Bunker Hill] the 
free negroes of the colony had also their rcpresentatlvc.s . , . and their names 
may be read on the pension rolls of the country, side by side with those of 
other soldiers of the revolution.” . . of tlie revolutionary patriots who on 
' that day [the battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778) perilled life for their coun- 
try, more than seven hundred blade Americans fouglit siclc by side with the 
white.” 

Rel.itivdy not insignificajJt nunibers of Jews saw .service in tlic Revolutionary 
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War, some of them with great distinction. Others aided financially in the 
establishment of independence. See various articles in the 35 volumes of 
Publicatiom of the American fezvisb Historica! Society {1895-1939), The 
United States, with no feudal or medieval past, founded on the liberal spirit of 
the English tradition and on tlie liunianitarian spirit of the eighteenth century, 
was the only country which knew no restrictions upon the Jews, and with 
the complete separation of State and Churcli the first to give the Jews full 
civic and political ccjuality. Thus it is understandable that the Hebrew Con- 
gregation in Newport, R.I., greeted the first President of the United States on 
Aug. (7, 1790, in an address as follows: “Deprived as we heretofore have 
been of the invaluable rights of free citizens, we now (with a deep sense of 
gratitude to the Almighty disposer of all events) behold a Government, 
erected by the Majesty of the People,— a Government, which to bigotry gives 
no sanction, to persecution no assistance— but generously affording to All 
liberty t)f Conscience, and immtuiitics of Citizenship: — deeming everyone, of 
whatever Nation, tongue, or language equal parts of the great governmental 
Machine: — ^This so ample and extensive Federal Union whose basis is 
Philanthropy, Mutual Confidence, and Publick Virtue, we cannot but acknowl- 
edge to be the work of the Great God who ruleth in the Armies of Heaven 
and among the Inhabitants of the Earth, doing whatsocv'cr sccnicth him good.” 
(Facsimile in The Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. XII, p. 348.) 

77. Brissot founded in 1788 the Societc des Amis des Noirs, to promote the 
emancipation of the slaves. Mirabeau, Condorcct, Lafay'cttc wTre members of 
the Society. 

On the relation between the American Revolution and France, sec Bernard 
Fay, op. cit.; Lucy M, Gidncy, Llnflnence des Etats Unis d'Amerique snr 
Brissot, Condorcct et Madame Roland (Paris: Libra iric du Recucil Sircy, 
1930)5 A, I,. Guerard, Beyond Hatred (New York: Scribner, 1925); Lord 
Acttui, Lectures on the French Revointion (London: Macmillan, 1925), 
pp. 20-38. Sec also Mary-AIargaret H. Barr, Voltaire in America, fjq^-iSoo 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1941). 

78. See examples in Davidson, op. cit., pp. 21 f., 135, 166. 

79. Noah Webster, op. cit., p. 23. 

80. Poems of Freneau, cd. H. H, Clark (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929), pp. 
15 f. Philip Freneau {1752-1832) was the poet of the American Revolution. He 
was the descendant of a Huguenot family who had settled in New York at 
the beginning of the century. “From Concord to Yorktown, during the black 
winter at Valley Forge, and round the camp fires at Temple Hill, his verses 
encouraged the desponding soldiers. The newspapers widely published them, 
and they were written on slips of paper and distributed throughout the army, 
or posted in some conspicuous place to be memorized.” Mary S. Austin, 
Philip Freneau, cd. H. K. Vreeland (New York: Wessels & Bissell, 1901), 
p. 131. See also S. E. Forman, The Political Activities of Philip Freneau 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1902); Lewis Leary, That Rascal Freneau 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Univ. Press, i94«). Freneau later became a 
journalist defending the French Revolution (see the poem “On the Demolition 
of the French Monarchy,” Poems, p. 123), upholding also Jefferson and 
Madison against the Federalists. Brackenridge (1748-1816) wrote several 
patriotic plays, among them “The Battle of Bunker Hill” (1776), and later 
edited the United States Magazine in Philadelphia and founded the first 
newspaper in Pittsburgh. Like Freneau, he was a Democrat and apinst the 
Federalists. His Modern Chivalry, a satirical novel which appeared from 1792 
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to 1815, is regarded as the first literary document of the West. See Claude 
Milton Newlin, The Life and Writings of Hugh Henry Brackenridge 
(Princeton: Princeton Unit’’. Press, 1932). 

81, Tyler, Literary History of the American Revolution^ vol. II, pp. 306 f. Sirni- 
larly, Abraham Kctcltas delivered a sermon in 1777, “God Arising and Plead- 
ing His Peoples’s Cause; or the American War in Favor of Liberty, Against the 
Measures and Arms of Great Britain, Shewn to be the Cause of God," in which 
he said, “Wc arc contending for the rights of mankind" (Davidson, op. c/t,, 
p. 3<5 i). 

83. F. P. Cole, They Trenched Liberty, p. 167, 

83. H. R. Warfel, op. cit,, pp, 48 f. 

84, Thornton, The Ttdpit of the American Revolution, pp. 463 f. Dr. John Adams 
wrote on Dec. 18, 1781: "But tlte great designs or Providence must be ac- 
complished; — great indeed! The progress of society will be accelerated by 
centuries by this Revolution. The Emperor of Germany is adopting, as fast 
as be can, American ideas of toleration and religious liberty. . . . Light 
spreads from the day-spring in the West; may it sliine more and more until 
the perfect day.” (Ibid., pp. 464 f.) 

8s. Greenfield Hill’ A Toevi in Seven Parts by Timothy Divight (New York: 
Childs & Swaine, 1794), pp. 18, 157. Timothy Dwight, a conservative Puritan 
and Federalist, was a grandson of Jonathan Edwards. Among his other patri- 
otic poems were “Columbia, Colombia, to glory arise" and an epic, The Con- 
quest of Canaan. 

Charles William Janson wrote in the preface to his The Stranger in America, 
Observations Made during a Long Residence in that Country, on 
the Genius, Manners, and Customs of the People of the United States; teith 
Biographical Particulars of Public Characters; Hints a?id Tacts Relative to the 
Arts, Sciences, Covmierce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Etnigration, and the 
Slave Trade (London: Albion Press, 1807), p. viii: “Americans make a point 
of denying cvciy truth that in any way tends to expose a defective habit, or 
a national error. They bow before the shrine of adulation, fondly conceiving 
themselves the merited favorites of Heaven; and the United States ‘a coun- 
try where triumph the purest principles of legislation which ever adorned 
civil society; a country in which the human character is already elevated 
to a superior species of man, compared with the miserable wretches of 
Europe.’ ” 

Of the many attempts at patriotic poetry of that time, the most characteristic 
are probably those of Jolm Trumbull (1730-1831), who wrote McFingal, a 
long poem which between 1782 and 1840 went through more than thirty 
editions; Royall Tyler (1757-1826), who published the first comedy written by 
an American and produced by a professional company, The Contrast (1787), 
contrasting an American officer gentleman with an imitator of British affecta- 
tions; and Mrs. Mercy Otis Warren {1728-1814), a sister of James Otis, who 
iti 1805 published a three-volume History of the Rise, Progress, and Tertnina- 
iion of the American Revolution. In Jan., 1774, “while America was oscil- 
lating between a Resistance by Anns and her ancient Love and Loj^lty to 
Britain,” she wrote “A Political Reverie,” the first of a number of patriotic 
poems, published in her Toetns, Dramatic and Miscellaneous (Boston, 1790), 
pp. 1 88- 194. The tragedy in five acts, The Ladies of Castile, has a preface, 
dated Feb. 20, 1784 (written "To a Young Gentleman in Europe, at whose 
Request a Regular Drama tick Work was first attempted” — her son, who was 
then traveling abroad), which is an appeal to the young generation and 
concludes: “May their conduct never contradict the professions of the 
patriots who have asserted the rights of human nature; nor cause a blush to 
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^ pervade^ the cheek of the cliilclren of the martyrs who have fallen in defence 

[ of the liberties of their country'’ (p, loi). 

! 86, Letter to Col. Monroe (Jefferson, Writings, ed, H, A, Washington, voJ, I, 

j p. 352). In a letter to Joseph Jones, Aug. 14, 1787, he characterized American 

government with all its defects as heaven, European government as hell, and 
England as occvjpying an intermediate station like earth (ibid., vol. II, p. 249). 
See also his letter to Mr. Hawkins, Aug. 4, 1787 (ibid., p. 221). 

87. Letter to Mr. Wythe, Aug. 13, 1786 {ibid., vol. II, p. 7). He once even went 
so far as to write to J. Bannister, Jr., Oct. 15, 1785, “An American, coming to 
Europe for education, loses in his knowledge, in his morals, in his health, in 
' bis habits, and in Iris happiness” (Jefferson, Writhigs, ed, Andrew A. Lipscomb 

[ {20 vols., Washington: Thomas Jefferson iVIcmorial Assn., 1903J, vol. V. 

■ p. 188). 

j 88. Warfel, op, cit,, pp. 261-263, Webster in an address delivered in 1793 strongly 
j protested against slavery. “There was much of Rousseau left in Webster * . , 

He as.sertcd that every man, black or white, has a sacred right of freedom; 
‘No time, no circumstances, no human power or policy can change the nature 
of this truth, nor repeal the fundamental laws of society by which every 
man’s right of liberty is guaranteed.’” (Ibid,, p. 214.) The hatred of the 
French Revolution and the conservative dislike for the French Enlighten- 
ment is shown by John Adams’s comments on Rousseau in 1794 (see 
Boston Public Library bulletin, Alore Books, 6th scr., vol. I [1926I, pp, S3-<54), 
But even among conservatives there tva-s an understanding of rlie importance 
I of the French Revolution. Thus Ezra Stiles wrote in his diary Apr. 7, 1793 : “I 

i read the Acts of the National Convent, of i®‘ Feb, wherein they Decree to 

j declare War again.st G. Brir, & Holld. The K. of G. Brit, has just entered into 

I an Alliance with the Emperor & Russia. So a Combin“ of Britain, the Emperor, 

|i Holld or the Stadtholder, Russia, Prussia certain; prob^' Spain, Portugal, & 

i Savoy, all united ag* France. The War of Kings, or the Conflict of Royal 

Aristocracy witli Republicanism, which will terminate in establishing the 
s Rcpiib. of France, & the Repub. of Holld decollated of its Statholder, & the 

j Restitution of the Cortes of Spain — : & the Inoculation of Germany, the 

Baltic K'"®, k all Europe Avith the epidemical contagion of Liberty and Rights 
I of Man! And ultimately the Tameing, the Modcr® and Amelioration all the 

Ij Europ. Governments.” (The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, ed. F. B. Dexter 

I fNew York: Scribner, 1901], vol. Ill, p. 490.) On the other hand, popular 

! > enthusiasm was well mirrored in John Burk’s play, Female Patriothive, or the 

^ Death of Jeanne d'Arc, an historic play hi five acts (1798), Act IV, where 

• Jeanne exclaims in a patriotic though definitely anachronistic spirit: 

It is not to crown the Dauphin Prince alone 

■ That hath impelled my spirit to die wars, 

For that were petty circumstance indeed; 

But on the head of every man in France 

■■ To place a crown, and thus at once create 

A new and mighty order of nobility. 

To make all free and equal, all men kings, 

■ Subjects to justice and the laws alone: 

■j For this great purpose have I come amongst you. 

' [Shout: Liberty and Equality! 1 

, 89. Ernest S. Bates, American Faith (New York: Norton, 1940), p. 3 oo< On the 

^ Democratic Societies, sec Eugene P. Link, Democratic-Republican Societies, 

lygo-iSco (New York; Columbia Univ. Press, 1942 )< 

90. Thornton, op. cit., p. 453- 
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9J. Av Orntio7J, hi Celebration of American Independence; Delivered nt Belclicrs- 
town, July 4th, 1797, by Samuel F. Dickinson, A,B,, Student at Law, Amherst 
(Northampton, Alass., 1797), p. 16. He pointed out that America “seems to 
have been designedly removed, by the Anther fi/t-'l of creation, from the seat 
of tyrants, in order to become the nursery of freedom,” See also Elhanan 
Winchester, A plain political catechism, intended for the nsc of schools in the 
United States of America; ivherein the great principles of liberty, and of the 
federal government, are laid down and explained, in the way of question and 
answer; made level to the lowest capacities (Norfolk: A. C. Jordan & Co., 
1806). 

92. Letter to John Adams, Oct, 28, iSij (Jefferson, Writings, ed. Washington, 
vol. VI, p. 227). This immaturity of the French pcoj)lc can be explained in the 
light of Jefferson’s previous judgment sent from France to Mrs. Trist, Aug. 18, 
1785; "Of twenty millions of people supposed to l)C France, I am or the 
opinion there are nineteen millions more wretched, more accursed in every 
circumstance of human existence than the mo.st conspicuously wretched 
individual of the whole United States” (Jefferson, Writings, ed. Lipscomb, 
vol. V, p, 81). 

93. 7 Vse Political Writings of Joel Barlow (New Yorlc; A'loct & L3''on, 1796'), 
, p, 160. The importance of the French Revolution for liberal nationalism was 

well explained in liis “Lettrc addressee aux habitants dc Piemont sur Ics 
avaiitages de la revolution fran^aise ct la neeessitc d’en adopter Ics principc.s 
on Italic” (1793). There he wrote: “France has brought liberty to pour doors; 
and she invites you, in the name of all that is dear to you as men, in the name 
of all that can bind you to the interests of human nature in general, to accept 
the blessing at her hands, SIic has done more, she has taught you and all 
other people how public happiness is to be acquired and preserved. She has 
addressed herself to the great principles of reason which arc common to all 
men; she has cleared away the mass of prejudice, of false doctrine, of super- 
stition in the science of morals; a mass which the complicated abirscs of 
tyranny, continued for many centuries, had accumulated 011 the human mind. 
She lias laid clown and clearly defiiicd the rights and duties of men and of 
citizens, explained the great cloctrinc of equality, the true design of govern- 
ment, the nature of the trust to be reposed in ])u*blic officers, as servants of the 
people, by whom thej' are created and by whom they arc paid, She has taught 
j’on a great practical truth which is too consoling to be rejected, and too clear 
to, be called in question, that you arc the sovereigns in your own country.” 

' {Ibid,, pp. 204 f.) 

94. Ibid.j pp. 142 f. Sec also pp. 23, 40, no, 132, 138. 

95. Barlow, The Columbiad: A Poem (2 vols., Philadelphia: C, & A. Conrad & 
Co., 1809), vol. I, p. xiii. 

96. Ibid., vol. I, p. 149. 

97> Ibid., vol. II, pp. 136, 145, 

98. Letter to James Madison from Paris, Dec. 20, 1787 (jeft'erson, Writings, ed. 
Lipscomb, voJ, VI, pp. 392 f.), 

99. Poems of Freneau, p. 94. 

100. Webster, op. cit., p. 47. 

101. H. L. Mencken, The American Language (4th ed., New York: Knopf, 1936), 
p. 10, 

102. Harry R. Warfel, op, cit., pp. 59 f. 

103. Ibid., pp. i8off. 

104. See Charles W. Cole, “Jeremy Bcllcnap: Pioneer Nationalist," New England 
Quarterly, vol. X (1937), PP> 743-75 1- 
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105. Charles Brockdeii Brown, Edgar hhmtly, or Memoirs oj a Sleepwalker, eel. 

* David Lee Clark (New York; Macmillan, 1928), p. xxiii. 

107! Allcn^o!^^-lanscn, Ijberalisin and Amcrica 7 i Educatioii m the Eighteenth 
' Century (New York: Macmillan, 1926), pp. 48-61. ^ ^ . 

108 Picrrc Samuel du Pont dc Nemours, National Education vi the Vmted States 
of America, transl. from 2nd French ed. of 1812 by Bessie Gardner Du ont 
(Newark, Del.: Univ. of Delaware Press, 1923)- 
109. Hansen, op. cit,,^ pp. 1 10-145. 

ill* GaiUard Hunt, Lif\ in America One Hundred Years Ago, p. Webster 
‘ was convinced, as he wrote in 1789, that the isolation of America from England 
would produce, “in a course of time, a language in North America, as dif- 
ferent from the future language of England, as p’ 

Danish and Swedish are from tlie German, 

Krann The English Language, in America f 2 vols.. Next ^ ork. Century 
S%25], vol I, p. 9). Thomas Jefferson shared Webster’s opinion 
ro a certain extent. Sec his letter of Ang. 16, 1813, f 

IVrhmgs, ed. Washington, vol. VI, pp. 185, 189)-. "Should the l^oguage of 
English continue stationary, we shall probably 

3 its new character may separate it in name as well as m power, from the 
mother-tongue, 

;l’,' Vl^L!fc'n"ld^firl^'onL Admn, vol. IX, pp. sogf. Letter written from 

Beklettsperget- F^dlction Inddlto e„r 1.™^^ do U le.t^oe dee 

^ fitats Unis,” Modern Philology, vol. XV, pp. break of 

citoyens mdepciidams do route i,, libertd, la protection, les 

ir £t«lerJe = 

seroot etranBcrs pour aucun peuple ,b p„i„, 4 

lumieres et les connaissanccs rinrtape nas leur savoir; ils envisageni 

condamner avec orgueil Pg. le negre grossier, I’indien 

izSrSSESaiiV-- 

115. Warfel, op. c/i. p. 154 . 

J16. Hansen, op. c/Z., p. 81. _ riivprfTpncc of the languages spoken in 

ttrS'erfirghJcriraitardi:^ tbe^Permry/wu/a ,cun,.l in .,8., and 

118. "jSwson wS^ niclit clcr Griindcr 

AVurzcln rcichen wcit zuruck nach Englana. 
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Bewusstheit dor amcrikanischen Dcmokratic, ihrer Vcrhcrrlicluing, ihres Stol- 
zes und ihrer inenschheitliciicn Alission. Er hat seinctn Volke den Glauben 
gegeben, dcr es zu eincr Nation gemacht hat.” (Otto Vosslct, Die amerikani- 
schen Revohitio?}sideale in ihrem Verbdltnis zu den europdheben, uinersucbt 
an Thomas Jefferson [Munich: Oklcnbourg, 1929], p. 187. 

119. On Jefferson sec Charles A, Beard, The Econojnic Origins of Jeffersonian 

Democracy (New York; Macmillan, 1915); Claude G. Bowers, Jefferson aiid 
Hamilton (Boston: Houghton iVIiffliii, 1935) and Jefferson in Power (Boston: 
Houghton A'lifflin, 1936); Gilbert Chinard, Tbotnas Jefferson: The Apostle of 
Anier}ca?iis7n; F. W. Hirst, The Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson (New 
York: A'lacmillan, 1926) ; C. E, iMerriam, Jr., “The Political Theory of Thomas 
Jefferson,” Political Science Quarterly, vol, XVII (1902), pp. 24-45; Otto 
Vosslcr, op. cit.; John Sharp Williams, Thomas Jefferson: His Pernmtent hj~ 
fluence on American Institutions (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1913). 
In addition to the three editions of his VVrithlgs cited above, the following 
have also been used: Memoir, Conespondence and Miscclla^iies front the 
Papars of Thomas Jefferson, cd. Thomas Jefferson Randolpii (Charlottesville: 
F. Carr & Co., 1829); Correspondence Between Thomas Jefferson and Pierre 
Satnnel dn Pont- de Netnonrs, transl. Linwood Lehman, cd. Dumas 

Malone (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1930). 

120. Letter to Elbridgc Gerry, Jan. 26, 1799 (Jefferson, Writings, ed. Lipscomb, 
vol. X, pp. 78 f. 

121. Letter to J. Garland Jefferson, Jan. 25, 1810 (Jefferson, Writmgs, cd. Ford, 
vol. IX, p. 270). 

122. Letter to George Flower, Sept, 12, 1817 (Jefferson, Writings, cd. Washington, 
vol. VII, p. 84) . 

123. Jefferson, Writings, cd. Washington, vol. VII, p. ^13. 

124. Letter to Dr. Joseph Priestley, June 19, 1802 (Jefferson, Writings, ed, Lips- 
comb, vol, X, pp. 324!,). 

125. Jefferson, Writmgs, ed. Washington, vol. VIII, p. 45. 

126. Letter to Richard Rush, Oct. 20, 1820 (Jefferson, Writings, ctl, Lipscomb, vol. 
XV, p. 284). 

127. Letter to John Dickinson, Mar. 6, 1801 (Jefferson, Writings, ed. Ford, vol. 
VIII, p. 8). 

128. Inauguration address, Mar. 4, 1801 (Jefferson, Writings, cd. Washington, vol. 

VIII, pp. 4 f.). 

129. Letter to Dr. Walter Jones, Mar. 5, 1810 (Jefferson, Writings, cd. Ford, vol, 

IX, p, 274). 

129a. Letter to George Flower in 1817 (Bergh cd., vol. XV, pp. 1 39-143), Years 
before Jefferson had been opposed to immigration, in his “Notes on Virginia” 
(Bergh ed., vol. II, pp. iioff.). 

130. Letter to Mr. Weightman, June 24, 1826 (Jefferson, Writings, cd. Washington, 
vol. VII, p. 4So). 

131. Written April 24, 1816 (Correspotidcnce, ed. Dumas iVlalonc, p. 186). 

232. Gaillard Hunt, op. cit., pp. 114!. 

133. Jefferson, Writmgs, ed. Washington, vol. VIII, pp. 388-392. Sec also his Auto- 
biography, ibid., vol. I, pp. 47-52. 

134. Letter of Jan. 6, 1816, to Col. Charlc.s Yaiicy (Jefferson, Writmgs, cd. Lips- 
comb, vol. XIV, pp. 380 ff.) . ^ 

135. Jefferson, Writings, cd. Washington, vol. VII, p. 196. He ^vrote: “This institu- 
tion will be based oii the illimitable freedom of the human mind.” 

136. Jefferson, Writings, cd. Lipscomb, vol. XIV, pp, 383 f, 

137. Jefferson, Wrhmgs, ed. Washington, vol. VIII, pp. 390!. 

138. Cole, op. cit., pp. 21 f. 
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Jeflierson, "Notes on Virginia,” Writings, ed. Lipscomb, Memorial cd., op, cit., 
vol. 11, p. 226, 

Webster, Sketches of American Policy, p. 46. 

Letter to Edward Coles, Aug. 25, 1814 (Jefferson, Writings, ed. Ford, vol. IX, 

pp. 477ff.). 

The Writings of “Col. Williatn Byrd of Westover in Virginia Esqr,*' ed. J. 
S. Bassett (New York: Doubleday, Page, 1901), pp. 8ff. 

Jefferson, IVritings, cd. Washington, vol. VIII, pp. 66, 107. 

Jefferson, “Notes on Virginia,” Writings, cd. Lipscomb, vol. II, p. 229. 
Jefferson, Writings, ed, Washington, vol. VllI, p. 405. 

Jefferson, “Notes on Virginia,” ibid., p. 241. 

Letter to Mr. Pictet (Jefferson, Writmgs, cd. Lipscomb, vol. X, p. 356). 

Letter to John Jay, Aug. 23, 1785 {ibid., vol. V, p. 93). 
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1. “Dcr wcstilclic Nationalismiis . . . setzt Nation iind Gescllschafc gleich, d.li. 
cr sctzc den BcgriiT dee National itiic bercits in cin niclit-natui'baftcs Element. 
IDic Angchotigen diescr Nation fiililcn sich nur in Hirer Gesittung zu Hause.” 
German nationalism “bat den voni Humanisinus geschafTenen Begriff des 
Volkstnms in eiiic feste und dauernd wlchtigcr gcwordenc Beziehung zum 
Gedankcn des dcutschcn Staates gesetzt, und dicsem damit cine Riciicung 
gegeben, die ihn endgiltig von dcr westlichen Entwicldung trennte.’’ Paul 
joachimsen, “Zur historiseben Psychologic des dcutschcn Staatsgedankens,” 
Die Dioskuren, vol, 1 (Munich: Meyer & Jessen^ 1922), pp. 115, 139. 

2. Nicolas Zernov, Moscow the Third Rome (London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1937), pp, 47, 49. 

3. Heinrich, Ritter von Srbik, Deutsche Einbeit, vol, I (A'lunich: Bruckmann, 
1935), calls “das deutsche Volk den gegebenen Tragcr der Weltkaiseridce." 
“Dainnls als Karls V. Weltkaiscridee einer cinigen und Itraftvollcn dcutschcn 
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Kolonisicrungsvolkcs des Mittclaltcrs, die wirtschaftliche und gcdanklichc 
Einschniirung, dcr Alangcl an 'Wagenuit, das Anfgchen iin individualistischcii 
und jiartikularistischcn Dcnkcn und das Sichverlieren im konfessioncllen 
Streit.” (Deutsche Ehibeit, vol. I, pp. 36, 49.) 

4. “Aus deni Lutlicrtum stammt (wenigstetis teihveise) die Neigung des Deut- 
schen, im Besitz rein geistiger Freiheit nicht allzuviel nach poUtischer ‘Frci- 
heit’ zu fragen, son dcr n blindlings seiner Obrigkeit zu vert ran en, auf die 
‘Gewissenhartigkeit’ der Rcgiercnden fester zu bauen als auf die politisch 
organisiertc Kontrolle der Regiertcn. Edit luthcrisch ist die Scheu dcr deut- 
schen Geistigkeit vor allzu ciigcr Berulming init der Politik, ilir viclberufcncr 
‘wcltfrcmdcr’ Zug. Weil die deutschen luthcriscben Kirchen niemals batten uin 
politischen Einfluss kiimpfen iniissen (wie die calvinischcii AVesteuropas) und 
well das politische Leben ilirer Tcrritorialstaatcn zumeist in tragem Stillstand 
verharrte, fehltc ihnen das natiii-liche Bedtirfnis nach cigentlich nolitischer 
Betatigung; daher, und aus dcr Enge dcr dcutschcn Kleinstaatcnwelt, stammt 
die vielberufene politische Passivitiit des deutschen Luthertums.” Gerhard 
Ritter, “Die Auspriigimg dcutschcr und westeuropaischer Geistesart im kon- 
fcssionellen Zei taker," Historische Zeitsebrift, vol. CXLIX, no. 2, pp. 247 f. 

5. National Socialist Germany wished, as a first .step, to undo the peace of 1648. 
See E. Kopp and E. Schulte, Der WestfUlhche Frieden (Munich: Hohcncichcii 
Verlag, 1940). Schiller praised the treaty in his prologue to Wallensteins Lager. 

d, Austria and Prussia became the centers of German political life. In both 
“konntc das nationale Prinzip nur das des Kolonialdentschtiiins sein, dessen 
Existenz auf dcr HcrrenstelUmg gegeniiber dem Slavencum heruhte" (Paul 
Joachimsen, op. cit,^ p. 156). 

7. “Bedcnkcn odor Diskurs von der Regierung des heiligen Reiclis und 
I-rcistcllung dcr Religion” (1574). reprinted in Paul Joacliimsen, Der deutsche 

pp. 118-141. 
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1603, was an ardent Calvinist, influenced by tlio Old Testament. Carl Joachim 
Friedrich regards him as a representative of tltc craft guilds in their efforts 
to democratize the town government, a man with a “Western,” individualistic, 
democratic, and utilitarian point of view. 

9. “We worry very little about the Roman Empire. Let it die today or tomorrow, 
that is all the same to vis. And even if it went to pieces, if only the hay will 
be plentiful we will make a rope out of it which will sew it together." 
Ludwig Joachim von Arnim and Clemens Hrentano, Des Kvaben Wimdcr- 
born, cd. Eduard Grisebacii (Leipzig; AL.ix Hesse, modL p. 632. 

10. Edwin Hermann Zeyder, The holy Roinav Evipire in German Literature, 
(New York: Columbia Unlv. Press, 1918) p. 61. See also Heinz H. F. Eulau, 
“Theories of Fcdcmlism under the Holy Rom, an Empire," Aj/icr'icati Political 
Science Revie%i), vol. XXXV, pp. 643-^64 (Aug., 1941). 

11. Dissrrtatio de ratlone status in Iinpcrio nostro Romano-Gcrnianico. In qua, 
Turn, quaiisnani revera in co Status sit; turn, quae Ratio Status observanda 
quidem, sed magiio cum Patriae Libertatis clctrimcnto, ncglecta hucusg; 
merit; turn denique, quibusnam incdils antiquus Status rcstaurari ac firniari 
possit, dilucidc cxplicatur. Autorc Hippolitlto i Laplde, Freistadii, 1647. The 
introduction starts: “Funcstam et cadaverosam hodiernae Gcrmaniac nostrac 
faciein contemplanti jvilhi, causas, quid ita a semet degenera ric, et pristinac 
Libertati ac Dignitati penitus dccoxerit, indagarc, hand scmcl in nientcm venit, 
bene vole et cordate Lector." The second quotation is from p. 290, at the 
beginning of chap. 16 of the first part, which deals with the prerogatives and 
rights which remain to the emperor in the administration of the Empire. 

n. See Ignnz Jastrow, Pufemlorfs Lehre von der Morntros^hat der Reichsverf as- 
sung (Berlin: Mayer & Muller, 1882). A German translation of Pufendorf’s 
book by Dr. Harry Brcsslau was published in the Hhtnrhcb-jwUtische 
SilfUothek vol. Vfl (Berlin: L. Heimann, 1870), and another by Heinrich 
Dove in Reclains Universalhibliothek in 1878. The famous passage is at the 
end of chap. VI. At the beginning of cliaji. VII, Pufendorf gave the following 
clia racte listics of tlic Gcrmnms: “Die deuwclic Nation war vnn .alien Zeiten her 
kricgcrisch iind streirbar, fur ganz Europa ein imcrsciidpflicher Quell von 
Soldatcn, die ihre Haiit zii AdarUtc tragen. Wenn ilmcn Hitze des Angriffes 
und Ungestum fchlcn, so ertragen sie dafiir iim .so hc.sscr kmgwierigcs Ungc- 
mach des Krieges und fiigen sich ausserordcntlicli leicht der Disciplin. 
Ebenso slnd sie zu allerlci ITindwcrkcn geschickt. Und, was ausserordentlich 
wichtig fur die Fcstigkcic einer Rcgieruiig ist, sie sind alien Tuniultcn 
abgeneigt und fiigen sich gern einem nicht allzu bar ten Regiment,” 

13. Paul Joachimsen, Der deutsebe Staatsgedanke, p. Iviti. 

14. Paul Haiikainer, Deutsche Gegenref'orjmtion und deutsebes Barock (Stuttgart: 
J. B. iMetzIer, 1935) pp. 96 f,, 140 f. 

15. Kuuo Francke, History of Gerniati Literature (New York: Holt, 1931), p. 206. 

16. The story is told in bit. Ill, chaps. 3, 4, and s. See Grimmelsbausem Werke, 
(Kiirschncts Deutsche National-Litteratur, Vol. 33) vof. I, pp. 219-229. In 
English: I-Ians Jacob Christoff el von Grimmclshauscn, The Adventurous 
Shnplicissinms. (London: W. Hcinemaiin, 1912) pp. 202-210. 

17. Julius Petersen, “GrJmmelshausens Teutschc Held,” ^.upborion, Ergaii- 
zungsheft 17 (1924), p. 5. “Mitten in der von romanischem Formsinn be- 
herrschten Barockzeic ist bier ein Stuck gcrmanischer Ungebundenheit als 
dammernde deursche Sehiisiicht und Vorgcfiihl der Roimntik zum Durdi- 
bruch gekommen,” ibid,, p. 28. See also Felix Scholz, “Grimmelshauscns 
Verhaltnis zu den Sprachgescllschaften und sein Teutschc Michel,” ibid., 
pp. 79-965 Egon Cohn, Geselhchaftsideale und GescUschaftsromati des 77. 
Jahrhtmderts (Berlin: E. Ebering, 1921); Karl Victor, Pfoblenie der deutschen 
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Barocklheratur (Leipzig: Weber, 1928)5 Hans Schultz, Die Besirebungen 
der Sprachgeselhchaften des 77. Jahrhwiderts (Gotcinffen: Vaiiderhocck & 
Ruprccht, 1888). 

18. The title of the book by Schottelius, which contains 1466 pages in addition 
to lengthy introdiictioiw and an index, begins: “Ausfuhrliche arbeit von tier 
teutschen haubt sprachc worin cnthalten gcmcltcr diescr haubt sprache 
uhrankmift/uhraltcrtuhni/ reinlichkcit/ eigenschaft/ vermogen/ iinvcrgleich- 
lichkeit/ grundrichtigkeit/ . . ” The preface begins: “Wan man dem Wesen 
dcr Teutschen eigentlich nachdenket/ so wol was derosclben Uhraltcrtuhm/ 
Riiumc dcr Lander/ iMacht dcr Volker/ gev'altigc ausziigc/ Glukk der 
Waffen/ Eiffer zur Tugend/ vermeidung dcr Laster/ strengc haltung dcr 
rcchtcn Adclschaft/ und derogleichen/ von langen Zeiten her/ betre/fen inag; 
Als auch/ dass sic cndlich durch gottlichc Vorsehung das letzte Wcltreich/ 
und damit den hochsten Elircnstandt und das Haupt dcr Christenheit auf sich 
gebracht; dass sie an Ruhm der Treu und Tapferkeit/ an Anzahl dcrer 
grossinachtigsten/ tapfersteii und tugendrcichsten Heldcn/ an vollcster Mcngc 
der gclahrtcstcn Lcutc/ an reichcin Zuwachsc tausenterley Kunsten/ an 
Anzahl dcr bcruhmtcn hohen Schulen/ und festen Staten/ an besitzung eincr 
so prachtigcii/ wortreichen und reinen Hauptsprachc und derogleichen/ 
cinen anschnlichcn Vortrit habcn5 ja dass sic die Welt durch erfindung der 
Truckcrey gclalirt und gcschikt/ wie auch durch crfitulung dcr Biichsen und 
Pulvcr Kunst/ tapfer und glcichsam zuin Kricgsiuannc gcmacht haben; 
man indchtc die Gcdankcn gar wol von Ost biss VVesten/ von Suden biss 
Norden herum wandcren lasscn/ und solchcr der Teutschen Vortreflichkeit/ 
bey cinigem Volkc cine voile Glcichhcit hierihn vergeblich aufsuchen.” 

The famous Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, a native of the Palatinate, 
wrote in French on Feb. 9, 1719, to Queen Sophia Dorothea of Prussia: “If I 
dare say it, I am always shocked when 1 hear that German is no longer being 
spoken in Germany; our language is so beautiful and good, why be ashamed 
of it? I am also afraid that in abandoning oneself to foreign languages one 
does also lose the old Aufrichtigkcit, Treue und Glaubcn, of which every true 
German must be proud.” 

19. See Wilhelm Frenzen, “Gcrmanienbild und Patriotismus im Zeitaltcr des 
dcutschcn Barock,” Deutsche Vicrteljabrscbrift fiir Literaturwissejiscbaft und 
GeistesgeschicbtCf XV (1937), No. 2; /Max Wchrti, Das barocke Geschichts- 
bild in Lohensteivs Amnnius (Fraucnfcld: Huber, 1938). 

20. The many quotations in Kurt Wcls, Die patriotisebejt Stromungen in der 
deiitschen Literatm des Dreissigjabrige?! Krieges (Grcifswald; Adler, i 9 * 3 )» 
prove only the absence of nationalism in seventeenth century Germany. Sec 
his own comments, pp. 49-53. There is only the linguistic patriotism of writers. 
German is praised as a direct daughter of Hebrew and is regarded as the 
mother of Greek and Latin. Some writers went rather far in their emphasis 
upon linguistic purity. Philipp von Zesen (1619-1689) suggested that Gcrnians 
should not use c, y, v, q, and pb on account of their foreign origin. Grim- 
melshauscn wrote against the use of Latin, Greek, or biblical names for 
Gcrmm children; a Calvinist mother who had named her children Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, appeared to him like a Jewish, not a German, woman. 
Schottelius regarded German as perfect and original while foreign languages 
were only zusatmnengeflickt (patched together) . 

Herbert Cysarz has collected and edited the poetry of the German Baroque 
in Deutsche Literatur in Entwickhtngsreihen (3 vols., Leipzig: Reclam, 1937) ' 
In the whole collection no nationalistic poem and very few mildly patriotic 
ones can be found. Among these few arc Logau’s “Die bluhendc deutsche 
Sprachc” (vol. Ill, p. 17); 
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Deutschcn sind so altc Lcurc 
Lerneii docli erst reden heute; 

'Wann sic Icnien doch lUich wolten 
Wic recht Dciitsch sic handcln stilten. 

Enoch Gliisers “Deutsche Rcdligkcit” (vol. I, p. 202), which begins! 

Ein Daiitsch getnuthe gcht vor allc, 

Es sag ein an dors wer da wil. 

And finally Isaac Mabrechts “OheiTcinic an die Teutschc Musa” (vol. I, 
P* > 33 ): 

Nun/ Teutschc Musa/ trite herfur/ 

La,s.s kccklich deinc stinim crklingcn/ 

"Warumb woltestu fdrehten dir/ 

In deinc r Mutter sprach zusingen? 

Meinc man/ Teutschlandt sey ohne sinnen? 

Soil diHin der Grichen praclu/ 

Oder' die Rdniisch macht 
Der Poctrei Klcinodt alloin gewinnen? 

Somewhat more patriotic is a broadside of 1689 (quoted by Waldemar 
Mitschcrlich, Der Nationalhmus Westenropas, p. 174): 

Auf ihr tapferen tcutschcn I-Iclden, nehmc die WafTcn zur Hand. 

Lasst die Nachwelt von cuch mcklcn, streit fvir Gott und Vatcrlaiid.^ 

Las.<ft den ubcrlangcn Schlaf, u'ischt ihn erstem a us tlcn Augen, 
tjbet an den liarbarn Straf, giesst auf ihnen scharfc La 11 gen. 

Elmer A. Bcllcr, Prof>aga 7 id(f in Qaiimny During the Thirty Years^ War 
(Princeton Univ. Press, 1940) yields practically nothing on national sentiment 
in elic pcrioil. Wandrusska von Waiulstetten, “\^oni BcgrilT ilcs \^atcrlandcs in 
der Politik dcs dreissigjahrigen Krieges,” in Gesimitdeutsche Vergavgctibeit 
(Munich: Bruckmann, 1938), secs some progress of German patriotism in that 
period, 

21. See, for instance, Friedrich von Logan (1604-1655), Shmgedicbte, (Deutsche 
Dicbter des siehzehnten Jabrhwidcrts, ed. Gustav Eitner, vol. Ill [Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1870]) nos. 106, 236, 273, 281, 439, 463, 643, 770, 778 and 994 — 
which, addressed to the Germans, reads: 

Bleibt beim Saufen! bleibt bcim Saufen! Saiift, ihr Deutschcn, immerhin! 
Nur die Mode, nur die AJode, lasst zu alien Teufcln zichn! 

22 "Seid ihr dann so unwissend, oder wollt ihrs sonst nit achten, dass die jetzige 
Franzosen selbst von den Tcutschcn abkommen, deren untcutschen Sitten 
(die sie viclleicht von den alten Gallis, wclche ihr altc Tcutschcn Vorfahren 
ritcerlich uberwunden, crlcrnet und angenommen) ihr jetzo nachahmet?” 
(Grimmelshauscn, quoted in Kurt Vogtherr, Die Geschichte dcs Wortes 
“Dezrtscfo” von Luther his zur Au^kldrung [Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus Nachf., 
1937], p* 36.) 

23. Daniel Casper von Lohenstein (1635-1683), Grossnmthiger Feldberr Arminius 
*oder Hemimn nehst sewer Durchlauchtigsten Thtmielda hi ehier siegreichen 
Stmts- Liebes- und Helden-Qeschichte (Leipzig, 1689 and 1690). About 
Arminius in German literature sec Wilhelm Greizenach, “Armin in Pocsie 
und Literaturgeschichte,” Preussisebe )ahrb2l.chery vol. XXXVI (1875), 
pp. 332-340. Medieval Germans knew nothing about Arminius: in any case 
they felt, through Church and Empire, .so closely united with Rome that a vic- 
tory over Romans would not have aijpcaled to them. Arminius like Wittekind 
would have appeared to them a rebel against the Roman Empire which to 
them was part of the lu'stoiy of salvation. 
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24. Buch von dcr deutschen Poetery, hi 'welcheui (tile jhre Eigeiiscbafft zmd 
Zuegebor grmidtUch erzehlet, iind vilt Exempebr Ansgefuhrct 'ivird (Bresslaw, 
1624). By writing the book lie wished “die gewelschtc Teutschen dardurch zu 
uberscugen, wic undaiicUbarlich sic sicli an dcr Muttersprache nit allein, 
sondern auclt an sich selbst vergreiffen.” 

25. Wilheiin von Giesebredit, Dsittsche Reden (Leipzig; Duncker & Htimbloc, 
1871), p. 1 34. _ 

26. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Werke^ ed. Onno Klopp (ii vols., Hanover: 
Klindsworth, 1864-84), vol. IX, p. 232. See also vol. V, pp, 115, 572 f.; vol, JX, 
p, 143. On Leibniz, see Edmund Pdeidcrer, Gottfried Wilbehn Leibniz als 
Patriot, Staatsviami und Bildnngstrdgcr (Leipzig: R. Rcsland, 1870); Erwin 
Ruck, Die Leibni-zscbe Stnatsidee, aus den Queilen dargestellt (Tubingen: 
A'lohr, 1009) ; Victor Basch, Les Docirhies polhiqnes dcs pbilosopbcs classiqiies 
de VAUeniagne (Paris: Alcan, 1927), pp. 38-59; Jean Baruzi, Leibniz et 
V organisation religieuse de la terre (Paris: Alcan, 1907); Carl Huber, “Leibniz 
Deutsche Politik,” Zehsebrift fdr Poliiik, vol. XXIX (1939), pp. 420-423; 
J. A’lalyc, “Leibniz, theoricien du nationalisme allcinand,” L'Acropolc, vol. I 
(1920), pp. 442-458. 

27. Leibniz, Deutsche Schrifte?}, ed, G, E. Gnhraucr (2 vols,, Berlin; Vcir, 1838), 
vol. 1, p. 419. See also p. 417. 

28. Heinrich von Treirschlce, Deutsche Geschiebte ivi vennzebnien Jabrbundert, 
vol. II (7th ed,, Leipzig: Hirzel, 1912), p. 80. 

29. Leibniz, Pbilosopbiscbe Sebriften, cd. C, I. Gerhardt (7 vols., Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1875-90), vol, VII, p, 456. 

30. Leibniz, Werke, cd. Klopp, vol, V, pp. 203-247. 

31. Leibniz, Pbilosopbiscbe Sebriften, ed. Gerhardt, vol. VII, pp. 157-174, 

32. Leibniz, Werke, cd. Klopp, vol. V, pp. 247-303. 

33. Ibid,, vol, II, pp. 1-126, Leibniz demanded (pp. 56!.) tlxat France assume not 
only the military leadership of Europe but al.so potesjtiasn naval em et com- 
mercioYum viaritiormn vindicatioiiem, 

34. “Ermahnung an die Teutsche, ihren Verstand und Sprachc besser zu uben, 
samt beigeriigten Vorschlag eincr teutsch gesinnten Gesellschaft” (1679), 
reprinted in Paul Joacliimsen, Der deutsebe Staatsgedanke, pp. 243-260, The 
article starts with the sentence: “It is certain that evciy virtuous man should 
care, after God’s glory, above all for the welfare of his fatherland.” And 
Leibniz complains: "I must confess that perhaps during the whole existence 
of Germany, they never spoke in a more non- German or unintelligent svay.’* 

35. Leibniz, “Unvorgreifliche Gedanken betreffend die Ausiibung und Verbes- 
serung dcr deutschen Sprachc,” Deutsebe Sebriften, vol, J, p, 457. In “Bedenken 
welchcrgcstalt securitas publica interna et externa und status praesens im 
Reich jetzigen Umbstiinden nach auf festen Fuss zu stellen,” Werke, ed. Klopp, 
vol. I, pp. 193-257, Leibniz pleaded for a moral regeneration and a closer 
union of the German states, which he saw as a necessary condition for the 
peace of Europe, while he acknowledged the leadership of France, to which 
he granted the role of supreme arbiter for the peace of Christianity, 

36. Karl Biederinann, Deutschland im acbtzehnten Jabrbundert, vol. II, pt. i 
(Leipzig: Weber, 1858), p. 382. In 1644 a thesis De Damnatione Sagarum was 
defended at the University of Tubingen, natural science and research being 
condemned as “knowledge not suited for .a Christian,” 

37. See Ignaz Jastrow, Geschiebte des deutschen Embeitstraumes und seiner 
Erfiiliung (2nd ed., Berlin: Allgenieiner Vercin filr Deutsche Litteratur, 1885), 
pp. 71 ff. 

38. In a characteristic autobiography a Protestant minister, Jacob Friedrich 
Reimmann, wrote at the beginning of the eighteenth century that for seventeen 
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hundred years so many gifccd men had put all their industry into explaining 
the Bible that nothing new could be said about it; therefore he abandoned the 
study of tlieology to turn to Utcrary history, for wliicl) lie fclr an ijiclination. 
He wrote a Historia Litcrarh Germaiiorim, “which until then had been 
written by no one.” (M. Beycr-Frbhiich, eel., Selhstzeiigjitsse aus dcin Dreis- 
sigjnlmge?i Krieg tmd dein Barock [Deutsche IJtermtr—Samnilung . . . in 
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Diesterweg, 1922). 

95. Wohlwill, op, cit,, pp. 78 f., n. 53. 

96. In his “Deutsche Chronilc,” vol. I, p. 43, quoted in Wenck, op, cit., p. 231. 

97. Deutsche Chronik, Sept. 29, 1774. See Wohlwill, op, cit., p. 19. 
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98. Gratia Uiigebeuer, vol, V, pp, 221, 226, quoted in Wenck, op. ck., p. 136. 

99. Wenck (op. ck,, pp. 226 f.) sums up liis observations on patriotism In Germany 
at the end of the eighteenth century as follows: “Wenden wir uns nun noch 
dcr Fragc zu nach ciner Richtung dcs politischen Sinnes auf den Vatcrlandsgc- 
dankeii, namentlich auf einen dcutschen Patriotismus. Da schien denn wohl riir 
dicsen, a/n Ausgangc dcs voi’igen jahrhundem uiid nocli bis iji das gegen- 
wartige hincin, kein Platz mehr in Deutschland gegeben. Es ist bekannt, wie 
viele Deutsche wahrend dcs Krieges mit deni revolutioniiren Fraiikrcich, ohne 
sich eben zu jakobinischen Gesinnungen zu bekcnncii, doch kein I-Ichl daraus 
niachtcn, dass sie jede Nlcdcrlage dcr dcutschen WafTcn als einen Gewinn 
fiir die iiicnschhcit ansalien; es ist nicht minder hekannt, wie anderseits, deu 
cindringenden Franzosen gegcnubcr, dcr Partikularismus in die uppigste Bliite 
schoss und Land und Landchcii sich dreimal gliicklich pricsen, den Schein dcr 
cignen Sichcrlicit erkaufen zu kdnncn durch Zuriiclttrcten von der gcmcinen 
Sachc. Aber auch lintcr den cifrigen Gegnei'n dcr Revolution und dcr 
franzdsischen Alacht — wie spiclte doch auch da die Bezichung auf das dcutschc 
Vaterland oft cine so ncbensachlichc Rollc! A'lchr zur JMcnschhcic odcr zu 
Europa sprechen die bcdeiitendsccn unter den aiiti-revalutionaren SchrifrstcL 
leriij weit mehr fiir die Wcltordnung odcr das Gleichgewicht dcs Erdteils, 
als fiir Deursclilanci, ziehen sie bci ihrer Bekiimpfung der franzdsischen 
Ansschreitnngcn zu Felde; . . . Aeusseriingcn dcutschen Nationalgcfiihls 
wiirdcn inir atlmahlich hdrbar, von ciiiigcn Dichtem oder Aiannern, die 
soiist, durch Stellung oder Entwickluiig, sich ziini Anschlagen dieses Tones 
hem fen fiihltcn, nnd klangcn tlaiin wic Tone aus freindcn Regionen in das 
wirre Treiben der Erdc hincin.” 

100. Aliiller had written in 1782 to Friedrich Hcinriclv Jacoby: “Subjection of the 
whole of Europe under one prince, I regard as death’, subjection of the German 
empire in the licart of Europe under one prince, 1 regard as the harbinger of 
death.” This “iron Gennaiiy” seemed to him “of all empires most propitiously 
situated to erect through its six hundred thousand iiard and well disciplined 
warriors the edifice of universal monarchy.” Sec Wenck, op, cit.^ p, 185. 

10 1. Wenck, op. cit., pp. 185 f., 197, 202. 

102. AVohhvill, op. c^t,^ p, 84, n. 84. , 

joj. A'lusical )ii.story of t)ic eiglircenth century was full of national conrrovcrsic.s, 
especially in the fight between Italian and French schools of music in Paris. 
Gluck, whose opera.s were rather in the French tradition, was an international- 
ist in outlook. Mozart expressed his feelings against Italian and French music 
in his letter of Mar. 21, 1785, to Anton Klein, complaining of the reluctance of 
the directors of German theaters to spend money on German operas, “Were 
there but one good patriot in charge , , , But then, perhaps, tlic German 
national theatre would actually begin to flower; and of course that would be 
an everlasting blot on Germany, if we Germans were seriously to begin to 
think as Germans, to act as Germans, to speak German and, Heaven liclp us, to 
sing in German! !” (The Letters of Mozart and His Fmiily, ed. Emily Ander- 
son [London: A'lacmillan, 1938], vol. Ill, pp. 1325-1328). A'lozart pointed out 
that he could give rein to his tongue (“a thing which unfortunately is so 
seldom possible in these days”) because he was convinced that he was “talking 
to a trtie Gernmn." It is interesting to compare this letter of MozarRs, insisting 
on the German national character in music, with Baches saying: “Dcs GcncraL 
basses Finis und Endursachc soil aiidcrs nicht als mir zu Gottes Ehrc und 
Recreation dcs Genuiths seyn: wo dieses nicht in Acht gcnoiiiincn wird, da 
ist’s keine eigentlichc Alusic, son der n ein Teuflisches GepHirr.” 

A^usicologlsts have pointed out die very different national character of Gcr- 
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man and EngJisli as expi'essed in their music. Gustav Becking reported that 
German war pfrisoners in England during the last World War relaxed in their 
discipline and in the observance of their national mores when they came under 
the influence of English music. They declared that it was very difficult for 
them to inarch to the sound of English march music. That music, they said, 
had no discipline — it was too joyous, so that they forgot in hearing it the rules 
which otherwise formed a part of their being. English military music had not 
the deeper significance of the German military music which always speaks in 
high-sounding tones of their fatlierJand. The English music intended only ro be 
an accompaniment of marchers ; it did not suggest a superior authority — it 
addressed the individual and thus undermined discipline. Who marched behind 
Scotch bagpipes could not answer the (Question of why he wore the King’s 
uniform as a German would do: to sacrifice my life to the fatherland if it is 
necessary. The English music forbade this. In it the German soldier missed 
authority and .seriousness; it was for him too joy'ous, even frivolous. The music 
brought him a kind of undesired maturity. {Haiidbuch der Englandkimde^ ed, 
Hartig and Schellberg 1 Frankfurt am Main: Diesterweg, 1919], vol. II, pp. 
200 f.) The same author writes on p. 207: “Musical life in Germany is organ- 
ized authoritatively; pleasure, critical sense, and private initiative of the in- 
dividual in the multitude play their part, but tlicy are not the real cells and 
probably never will be. In England music appeals to the individuals, it is only 
the servant of all those who in some form participate in it. Each single 
individual experiences the nuisic individually and is judge for himself.” 

104. Wilhelm Dilthcy, Gesammelte Schriften, vol. XII (Leipzig: Teubner, 1936), 
pp. 131-204, especially pp. i34f., 143, 155. 

105. W. H. Bruforu, Germany in the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge Uiiiv. Press, 

1935). P- 323. 

106. In his Gedanken Uber die Nachahrnimg, par. 56: . . die Nachahmung der 

Natur . . . muss von den Griechen allein erlernec werden,” Par. 79: “Das 
allgemeine vorzugHchc Keniizeichcn der griechischen Meisterstiicke ist endlich 
cine edle Einfalt und eine srille Gxosse sow oh] in der Stellung als im Ausdruck, 
So wic die Tiefe des Meeres allezeit ruhig bleibet, die Oberflache mag noch 
so wiiten, eben so zeiget der Ausdruck in den Figuren der Griechen bei alien 
Leidcnschaften eine grosse und gesecze Seele.’* 

107. Ewig wechselt der Wille den Zweek und die Regel, in ewig 

wicderholter Gestalt walzen die Taten sich um; 

Aber jugencllich immer, in immer veranderter Schdne 
Ehrst du, fromme Natur, ziichtig das altc Gesecz. 

Immer dieselbc, bewahrsc du in treuen Hiinden dem Manne, 

Was dir das gankelnde Kind, was dir der Jungling vertraut, 

Niiliresc an gleicher Brust die vielfach wechselndcn Alter: 

Unter demselben Blau, fiber dem namlichen Grun 
Wandeln die nahen und wandeln vereint die fernen Geschlechter, 

Und die Sonne Homers, siehc! sie lachelt auch uns, 

—Schiller, “Der Spaziergang." 

108. Hmnburgiscbe Drarminrgie, bk. II, 101-104 Stuck (Smmitliche Schriften^ ed. 
Karl Lachmann and Fr. Muncker [Stuttgart: G. J. Goschen, 1894], vol, X, p. 
213). Compare also Schiller in his “Schaubiihne als Moralische Anstalt”: 
“Wenn wir cs erlcbten eine Nationalbfihne zu haben, so wurdeu wir auch eine 
Nation.” 

109. Letter to Gleim of Feb. 14, 1759 {Sdimntliche Sebriften [Stuttgart, 1904I vol. 
XVII, p. 158). Sec also his letter to Karl Lessing, Smm/itliche Sebriften 
[Stuttgart, 1907], vol. XIX, p. 68); “If my plays are not worth 100 louis d’or, 
better not to speak about them to me, for then they are worth nothing. I do 
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not wish to exercise my pen for the honor of niy fatherland, and even if it 
should depend forever only and uniquely upon my pen. For my own honor, 
however, it suffices me if one only secs more or less, that 1 would have been 
able to achieve something in my profession.” 

1 10. ^‘Moge doch die bekannte Ezahlung, gliicklich dargestellt, das dcutschc PublU 
kum auf ewige Zeiten erinnern, dass cs nicht nur berufen wircl, um zu 
schauen, sondcrn auch, um zu hbren und zu vernchmen. Mbge zuglcich das 
darin ausgesprochne gottliche Duldongs- und Schonungsgefuhl dcr Nation 
heilig und wert bleiben.” (Goethe, SH 7 iUliche Werke, Grossherzog Wilhelm 
Ernst cd, [Leipzig: Insel, 1920], vol. XII, p. 475.) Differing from Goethe, a 
modern National Socialist literary historian, Franz Koch, in his Gesebichte der 
deutseben Dichtiaig (Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1937), writes: 
“Insofern ist der ‘Nathan’ reinster Ausdruck der Aufkliirung, die sich bald zum 
deutschen Idealismus auskristailisiert, als hicr das Gute uni seiner selhst willen 
geschieht. Das eigcntumlich Kiinstliche, Unwirkliche, das ‘Greisenhafte,’ wie 
man riclitig gesehen hat, des ‘Nathan’ aber ist das Zejegebundene diiran, der 
Glaube namlich, dass das Gute einc allgemein giiltige, die Menschheit bindende 
Verpdichtung sei, die Ahnungslosigkeic gegeniiber dcr Tatsache, dass dcr 
Inhalt dieser formalen Bestimtnung, das Gute um seiner selbst willen zu tun, 
jewel Js von iiberindividuellen Macliten bestinimt wird,” Lessing certainly w.as 
ignorant of the fact that the good is to be determined by Volk and Fiihrcr. 
Lessing believed also in “uberindividuelle Aliichte,” but they were truly differ- 
ent from those in which the author of the History of German Poetry in 1937 
believes. A few years after Niitlwi, appeared a plea for the naturalization of 
Jews in Germany, Christian Wilhelm Dohm, Veber die biirgerlicbe Verbase- 
rung der Jtiden (Berlin: Nicolai, 1781). Against him, Johann David Michaclis 
in his Oriaitaliscbe und exegetisebo Bibliowek, vol, XIX (Frankfurt am Main: 
Garbe, 1782), pp. 1-40. 

in. “In meiner Kindheit wurde mir zwar vicl von allerley Pflichtcn vorgesagt; 
aber von der Pflicht, ein Dcutschcr Patriot zu scyn, war damahls so wenig die 
Rede, dass ich mich nicht entsinnen kann, das Wort Dcutsch (Dcutsclihcit war 
noch ein vdllig unbekanntes Wort) jemahls chrenhalber nennen gehort zu 
haben. , , . insonderheit will und kann ich nicht laugnen, dass die Vorstel- 
lungsart, die ich iiber Vaterland und Vaterlandsliebe, und uher den schonen 
Toci furs Vaterland, oder das bcruhmte Dulce et decorum e$t pro Patria wori! 
(Siiss und mhmwerth isc’s sterben fiirs Vaterland! ) aus dem Lcsen dcr alten 
Griecheii und Rdmcr unvermerlct einsog, nicht schr geschickt war, mich auf 
den Gedanken zu bring en, dass diese altgriechischen Tugenden oder Gcfuhle 
so ieicht auf Deutschen Gruud und Boden verpBanzt werden kdnntcn, oder, 
falls man es ja versuchen wollte, sondcrllchc rriichte tragen wurden." Wie- 
land, “Ueber deutschen Patriotismus; Betrachtungen, Frageii und Ziveifcl,” 
Werke^ vol. XV, ed. Wilhelm Kurrelmcyer [Berlin: Weidmann, 1930], pp. 
586-795. The passage is on p, 587. 

J12. “Aber Deutsche Patrioten, die das ganze Deutsche Reich als ihr Vaterland 
lieben, iiber alles lieben, bereit .sind, nicht etwa bloss seiner Erhaltung und 
Beschutzung gegen einen gemeinschaftlidien Fcind, .sondern auch, wenn die 
Gefahr voriiber ist, seinem Wohlstand, der Heilung seiner Gcbrcchcn, dcr 
Befbrderung seiner Aufnahme, seines inncrliclien Flors, seines iiusscrlichen 
Ansehens, betrachtUche Opfer darzubringen: wo sind sie? Wer zoigt, wer 
nennt sie uns? Was haben sie bereits gewirkt? Und was kann man noch von 
ihnen envarten? Wir wollen uns also mit uiiscrm vcrmcintlichen Patriotismus 
nicht zu viel schmeicheln, Vielleichc ist cr bey den meisten, die einc gewisse 
Erziehung genossen haben, nur das Aggregat allcr der Eiiulrucke, welclic die 
Maximen und Beyspicle von Vaterlandsliebe, die sic in ihrer Jugend in den 
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alten Schriftstellern lasen, auf ihre damahls noch weichen und unbefangenen 
Gcniuther machten,” (/iid., p. 591,) 

113. Wicianci, Sawmtliche IVerke (Leipzig; Goschen, 1840), vol. XXX, pp, 363- 
365. Aber alle dicse Nacbtheile unsercr StaatiJverfassung werden • . . durch 
deii cinzigcp unscbiiizbaren Gewinn weit uberwogen; dass, solange wir sie 
crbalten, kein grosses nolicirtes Volk in der Welt einen hoheren Grad inensch- 
licbcr vind ^ biirgerlicncr Frciheit genicssen und vor allgemeiner auswsir- 
tiger und eiiilteiniisclici', politischcr und kirchlicher Unterjocliung and Skla- 
vcrci sicbercr scyn wlrd, als die Dcutschen" (p. 365). See n. 82. 

114. Wiclaiul, Auswahl denkwiirdiger Brief e, ed. Ludwig Wieland (Vienna, 1815) 
vol. I, pp. 181 f. 

1 15. See Georg Gurwhsch, “Kant und Fichte als Rousseau -Imerpreten,” Kant- 
Studien, vol, XXVII (1922), pp. 138 Kant wrote; “Dcmnach kann wahre 
Ingcnd mir auf Grundsiitze gepfropft werden. . . , Diese Grundsatze sind 
nicht spekulatiyische Rcgeln, sondern das Bcwusstscin cincs Gefuhls, das in 
jedem nicnschlichen Busen lebt. . , , Ich glaube, ich fasse alles zusammen, 
wenn ich sage, es sei das Gcfithl von der Schdnheit und der Wurdc der 
mciischlichen Natur.” Kant, Werke, ed, Ernst Cassirer, vol. II (Berlin: Bruno 
Cassirer, 1912), pp. 256 f. This passage in Kant repeats Rousseau’s; “La justice 
ct bonte no sont point de mots abstraits . . . formes par I’entendement, mats 
do veritablcs affections de Tame, eclairecs par la raison.” 

I id. “Grundgesetz der rcinen praktischen Vernunft. Handle so, dass die Maxime 
deincs Wi liens jederzeit zugleich als Prinzip einer allgemeineii Gesetzgebung 
jrcltcn iednne,” “Das moralische Gesetz fst heiiig (unverletzHch ) . Der Mensch 
1st zwar unhcilig genug, aber die Mcnschheic in seiner Person muss ihm heiiig 
bcin. In der ganzen Schdpfung kann alles, was man will, und worlibcr man ct- 
was vennag, auch bloss als Mittel gcbraucht werden; nur der Mensch und mit 
ihm jcdcs vcrniiiiftigc Geschbpf ist Zweek an sich selbst. Er ist namlidi das 
Snbjdkt des moralhchen Gesetzes, welches heiiig ist, vermdge der Autonomic 
seiner Frciheit. Ebcn uni dicser willen ist jeder Wille, selbst jeder Person ihr 
cigener auf sie selbst gerichteter Wille auf die Bedingung der Einstinimung 
imt der Autonomic dcs vernunftigen Wesens ehigcschriinUt, es namlich keiner 
Absicht zu unterwerfen, die nicht nach einem Gesetze, welches aus dem 
Willen des Icidenclen Subjelcts selbst entspringen kbnnte, mbglich ist; also 
dic.ses nicmals bloss als Mittel, sondern zugleich selbst als Zweek zu gebrau- 
chen.” Kant, op. cit,, vol. V. (1914), pp. 35, 96. 

1 17. Kmt Bortics, Kant als Folitiker (Leipzig: Meiner, 1928); Friedrich Meyer, 
“Ueber Kants Stellung zu Nation und Staat,” Hlstorische Zeitschrift, vol. 
CXXXni (192(5), pp. 197-219; Karl Vorliinder, “Kane als Politiker,” Aldrz, 
vol. VII (1918), no. 10; K. Vorlaiider, Kain und Marx (Tubingen: Mohr, 
1911) and Kant und der Gcdankc des V dlkerb^mdes (Leipzig; Meiner, 1919); 
Arnold Oskar Meyer, Deutsche und Englander (Munich: Beck, 1937), 
especially pp, 73-86; Wilhelm Metzger, Gesellscbaft, Recht und Staat in der 
Ethik des deutschen IdeaJisnius (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1917). 

1 18. Friedrich Gentz, “Nachtrag zu dem Rasonnement des PJerrn Prof. Kanr uber 
dcs Vcrhiiltnis zwischen Thcoric und Praxis,” Berlinische Monatsschrift, Dec., 
1793, quoted in Ernst Cassirer, Ka 7 its Leben wid Lebre (Kant, op. cit., vol. XI 
11923]), p. 398. 

1 19. Kant, op. ch,, vol. IV, p. 169. 

130. When Carl Spener requested permission to reprint Kant’s “Idee zu emer 
alicmciricn Gcschichte in weltbiirgcrlicher Absicht,” perhaps with some 
modification, in view of the threatening wars— Spener, one of the publishers of 
the Berlmischo Monatsschrift^ pointed out that this article might now have 
a great effect and might sow a fertile seed in the heart of some young man 
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^\'ho might help guide rnanlcind on the right path' — Kant declined in a letter 
of Mar. 22, 1793: “Wenn die Starken in dcr Welt lin Zustandc eincs Rausches 
sind, er mag nun von eincm Hauche dcr Gdttcr, odcr ciner Mufette hcrriihrcn, 
so ist einein Pygmlien, dem .seine Haut licb ist, z\\ rathen, dass cr sicU ja niche 
in ihren Streit mische, sollte es auch dutch die geliiulcsten nnd ehrfiu'chtvoll- 
sten Zureden geschehen; am Mcisten deswegen, well cr von dicsen doch gar 
niche gehdre, von aiulern aber, die die Ziuragcr sind, nnssgcdcvitet werden 
wiirdc.” Sec also Kant’s letter of May 18, 1794, to Johann Erich Bicster, 
Kemts Uriefivcchsely cd. Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, vol. II (2nd ed., 
Berlin; Walter dc Gru)ncr, 1922), pp, 415^, 417, jor. 

121. KiVits Hmdscbriftlicher Nachhss, ctl, Ro)^al Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
vol. II (Berlin: Georg Reimcr, 1913), no. 1404, p. 612. 

122. /Wif., no. 1418, p. dig. 

123. no. ijoi, p. 789. 

124. Ibid., no. 1453, p. 634 f. 

125. /Wrf.jno. 1416, p.di7. 

126. Ibid., no. 1438, p. 628^ no. 1439, p. 629. Thus he takes also the side of America 
against England (no. 1444, p. 630), saying that good government is less impor-. 
tant than self-government. 

127. Kant, IVcfke, vol. VII, pi^ 398, 401. 

128. Ibid., vol, IV, pp. 363 fl‘. The article was called “Was heisst: sich im Dcnken 
orient ieren?” published in 1786, The original text reads: “Freundc des Mcn- 
schcngcschlechts uiid dessen, was ihm arn heiligsten ist! Nchmt an, was Each 
nach sorgfjiltigcr und aufrichtiger Priifung am glaubwurdigstcn scheint, cs 
mdgen mm Fakta, es mdgen Vcnninfcgriinde sciiii nur streitet dcr Vcrnuiift 
nicht das, was sle zum hbehsten Gut auf Erdcn macht, namlicit das Vorrccht 
ah, der letzre Prolderstcin dcr Walirlicir zii .sein! Widrigen falls werder Ihr, 
diescr Frcihclt nmvurdig, sic auch sichcrlich cinbussen und dieses Ungliick 
noch dazu dem iibrigen schuldloscn Teilc iiber den Hals ziehen, dcr sonst wohl 
gesinne gewesen wiirc, sicli .seiner Freihcit ge.setzmiissig’ und cliidurcii auch 
zweekmassig zum Weltbesccn zu bediciicn!” 

129. Letter to Kdrner, Aug. 29, 1787 {Schillers Bricfieecbscl viit Kdrner, vol. I 
[Berlin: Weit & Co., 1847], p, 162). Kant’s Idee was translated by Thomas de 
Quinecy as Idea of a U7uversal History on a QosmopoUtical Plan (Dc Qiiinccy, 
WorA'j’ [Edinburgh: A. 8c C. Black, 1862], vol, XII, pp. 133-ip). There also, 
Kant in His Miscelianeotis Essays (and Proble^ns of a Lasting Peace), pp. 
307-3 55 - 

130. Kant, Werke, vol. IV, pp. 156(1. Kant saw already in the eighteenth century 
the first signs of such a future universal body politic, of which previously 
nothing had ever been known in history (p. 163): “Obgleich diescr Staats- 
ItSrper fiir itzt nur noch sehr im rohen Entwurfe dasteht, so fiingt stch 
dennoch glcichsani schon cin Gefiihl in alien Glicdcrn, dcren jcdcin an dcr 
Erhaltung dcs Gaiizen gelcgen ist, an zu regen, und dieses giht MofTnung, 
dass mch manclien Revolurionen der Umbildung cncllich da.s, wa.9 die Natur 
2ur hochscen Absicht hat, ein allegcmeiner weltburgerlichcr Zustand als der 
Schoss, woriti a lie ursprungliche Anlagen der h'lenschengattung cntwickelc 
werden, dereinst cinmal ziisoinde kemmen werde.” 

131. Ibid., vol. VI, p. 435, On p. 438 Kant calls the rights of man the most sacred 
thing that God has on earth. See also the remarkable passage on p. 465: “So 
ist cs z.B. ein Grundsatz der moralisciien Politilc: dass sich cin Volk zu eincm 
Staat nach den alleinigen Rechtsbegriffen dcr Frcilhcit und Gleiclfltcit vercini- 
gen solle, und dieses Pr inzip ist nicht auf Klugheic, soiidcrn auf Pflicht gc- 
gi'imdet, Nun inogcn dagegen politlsche MoraEsten noch so vicl liber den 
Naturinechanism ciner in Gcsellschaft trctcnden Mcuschcnmcngc, wcichcu 
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jenc Gniiidsatze entkraftetc und ihre Absicht vereiteln werde, vertiiinfteln, 
odcr auch durdj Bcispiele scblcdit organisierter Verfassungen aJter und neucr 
Zcitcn (z.B. von DemoUratien olme Reprasentationssystem) ihre Behauptung 
dagcgcii zu bcwcisen suchen, so verdienen sie kcin Gelidr; vorndimlich da 
einc solche vcrdcrblidic Xhcorie das Uebd wohl gar selbsc bcwirkt, was sic 
yorhcrsagt, nach wcldici* der Meiisdi mit den ubrigen Icbcndcn Maschincii 
in cine Klassc geworfen wird, denen nur nodi das Bewusstsein, dass sie nidit 
frcic Wesen sind, bciwohnen diirfte, um sie in ihrem eigenen Urtcil zu den 
clciulcstcn uiitez’ aJIcn WcJtwesen zu madien.” 

132. p- 43d* “Da cs nun niit dcr unter den Vdlkern der Erdc cinmal durdi- 

bberhand gcnonimenen (engeren oder wciccrcn) Genicinsdiaft so iveit 
gckomincn ist, dass die Rcchtvcrlctzung an cinem Blatz der Erde an alien 
gcfiihlt wird, so ist die Idee eincs Weltbiirgerrechts koine phaiitastische und 
iibcrspanntc Vorstcllungsarc des Rcdits, sondern cine notwendige Erganzving 
dcs ugcsdiricbenen Kodex sowobl des Staats- als Vdlkcrrechts zum offcnc- 
Jiclien A'Iciischcnrechtc iiberhaupt und so zum ewigen Fricdcn, zu deni man 
sidi in dcr kontinuicrlichen Annalieriing zu befinden nur unter diescr 
Bedingung scbmcicheln darf.” 

133. Ibid., p. 442. “Fur Staaten im Verhaltnisse untcrcinander kaiiii es nach dcr 
Vernunft kcinc aiidcrc Art geben, aus clem gesetzlosen Zusiandc, dcr lautcr 
Krieg cutliiilt, herauszukommen, als dass sie cbenso wic einzclne jMcnsclien ihre 
wildc (gcsctzlosc) Frcilieit aufgcben, sich zu offentlichen Zwangsgesetzen 
bcqucmcn und so cinen (frcilicti imnier wachsenden) Volkcrstaat (civitas 
gentium), dcr zulctzt allc Volltcr dcr Erde befasscn wiiidc, bilden. Da sic 
dieses aber nach iliier Idee voni Vdilcerrecht durchaus nicht wollen, niichin, 
was in tbesi riclitig ist in liypothcsi vcrwcrfcn, so kann an die Stcllc dcr 
positive!! Idee cincr Weltrcpublik (wenn nicht alles vcrloren werden soli) nur 
das negative Surrogat eincs den Krieg abwehrcndcii, bcstchcnden und sich 
inimcr ausbreitenden Bundcs den Strom der rcchtschcuenden, fcindseligen 
Ncigung aufhalten, docli mit bestiindiger Gefahr ilifcs Ausbriiclis.” 

134. Ibhi., pp. 453 ff. “Die Idee des Volkcrrcclits setzt die Absonderung vielcr 
voiieinandcr unabhaiigiger bcnaclibartcr Staaten voraus; und obglcich cin 
solchcr Zustand an sich sclion cin Zustand dcs Krieges ist (wenn nicht cine 
fdderarivc Vcrcinigung derselbcn deni Ausbruch dcr Feindsdiglfcircn vor- 
bcugt): so ist doch sclbst dicser nach der Vernunftidee besser als die Zusam- 
mcnsclunclzung derselbcn durcli cine die andere iiberwacliscnde und in einc 
Univcrsalnionarchic ubergclicnde Maclit, well die Gesetze mit dem vergros- 
serten Umfangc dcr Rcgicrung immer mchr an ihrem Nachdruck cinbiissen, 
und cin scclenloser Despotism, nachdem er die Keime des Giiten ausgerottec 
hat, zulctzt doch in Anarchie verfallr. Indcssen ist dieses das Verlangcn Tcdes 
Staats (oder seines Oberhaupts), auf diese Art sich in den dauernden Erie- 
denszustand zu versetzen, dass cr womoglich die ganze Welt bcherrsclit. Aber 
die Nanir will cs anders. Sie bedient sich zweier Mittel, uni Vblker von der 
Verinischung • abzuhalten und sic abzusondern, der Vcrschiedenlicit der 
Spraclicn und dcr Religionen, die zwar den Hang zum wechselseitigcn Hasse 
und Vorwaiid zum ICi'iege bei sich fiihrt, aber doch bci anwachsendcr Kuftur 
und der allmahlichen Annaherung der Menschen zu grosserer Einstimmung 
in Prinzipicn zum Einverstandnisse in einem Friedeii leitct, der nicht wie 
icner Despotism (auf dem Kirchhofe der Fx'eihcit) durcli Schwachung aller 
kraftc, sondern durcli ilir Gleichgevvicht im Jebhaftcsten Wettcifer derselbcn 
hervorgcbracht und gcsichert wird.” 

135. Ibid., pp. 394 f. (“Ueber den Genieinspruch: Das mag in der Thcorie rich- 
tig seiii, taught aber nicht fiir die Praxis”). Transl. by W. Hastie, Kcuits Pibi~ 
cfphs of Politics (Edinburgh, 1891), pp. 69-72. 
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136. Kants Hayidschriftlicber Nacblass, no. 1099, pp. 489 f. 

137. Kurt Bornes, op, cit., p, no. 

138. Handschriftlicber Nacblass, nos. 1095, 1096, pp. 487 f. 

139. Jhld., nos, 135J, J353, 1354, pp. J90f. 

140. ibid., no. 1163, p. 514. 

141. Borries, op, cit., p. Z09. 

142. Schillers lirkfe, cd. Fritz Jonas (Stuttgart; Deutsdie Verlags-Ansralt, n.d.), 
vol. I, p. 75. 

143. Ibid., pp. 89 f. Letter of Jan. 4, 1783. The intention to go to America is also 
expressed in the letter of June 19, 1793, to a friend from Stuttgart. On July 22, 
1783, Schiller wrote to Reiiiwald of his intention to go to England, hoping 
that his plays would he shown in the Drury Lane Theatre — “for I hope 
that my works approach more the taste of the English^ nation than that 
of the German, as I have been educated anyway by English models” (ibid,, 
p. 738). 

144. In the English translation of Schiller's Complete Works, ed. C. J. Hempcl 
(Philadelphia: Kohler, 1870), vol. I, pp. 74, 79: 

Upon the century’s verge, O man, how fait 

Thou standest, stately as a silent palm 

With boughs far-sprea<ii ng through the solemn air, 

In the full growth of mellowest years sublime; 

Through mildness earnest, through achievement calm, 

Each sense unfolded, all the soul matured — 

The crowning work and ripest born of time! 

Free in the freedom reason has secured. 

Strong in the strength that law bestows, thou art. 

Great in thy meeltness—riclt with countless stores, 

Which slept for ages silent in thy heart} 

The lord of nature, who chains adores. 

Who in each strife but disciplines thy skill, 

And shines from out the desert at thy will! 


O sons of art! into your hands consigned 

(O heed the trust, O heed it and revere!) , 

The liberal dignity of human kind! 

145. Schillers Brief e, vol. II, pp, 62 f. 

146. Schillers pbilosopbiscbe Schrifte7i nnd Gedicbtc, od. Eugen Kuhnemann (2nd 
ed,, Leipzig; DiixT, rpro), p. 39. 

147. Sec Ferdinand Tonnies, Schiller als Zehbiifger nnd Polltiker (Berlin- 
Schoneberg: Hiltc, 1905). 

148. J. Minor, oc/jj 7 /er: Sem Lebeji und seine Werke (Berlin: Weidmann, 1890), 
vol. II, p. 568. See also the “Letters on Don Carlos” which Schiller published 
in Teutsebe Merkur, July, 1788— translated in Schiller^s Complete Works, 
vol. II, pp. 340 f. 

149. /6/d.,p. S70. 

150. /hid., p. 569. 

151. Schiller's Coriiplete Works, vol. I, p. 326 (Act III, Sc. 10). 

152. /hid., vol, II, pp. 10 f, 

153. /h/d.,yol. II, p. 349. 

154. Letter to Friedrich Jakobi, Jan. 25, 1795. Schillers Brief c, vol. IV, p. iii. 

155. SebsUers SHtntlicbe Werke (Munich; Georg Muller, n.d.), vol. II, p. 429. 

156. Schiller's Complete Works, vol. II, p. 271, 
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157. Letter of Nov, 28, 1797 (Schillers Briefe), vol. III, pp. 159 f. 

158. "Wii* Ncuren haben ein Intcrcsse in unserer Gcwalt, das kein Grieche uiid 
kein Rdincr gekaimt bat, und dem das vatcrlandische Interesse bei weicem nicht 
beikommt. Das letzte ist iiberhaupt nur fur unreife Nationen wichd^, fiir die 
Jugeiitl der Welt, Ein ganz andres Interesse ist es, jede merkwiirdige Bege- 
benheit, die init Menschen verging, dem Menschen wichtig darzustellen. Es 
ist cin ariiiseliges kieinliclies IdeaJ, fiir eiric Nation zu schreiben; emein philoso- 
phischen Geiste ist diese Greuze durchaiis unertraglich. Dicser kann bci elner 
so wandclbarcn, zufiilligen und willkiirlichcn Form der Menscb licit, bei cinem 
Fragmciitc (und was isc die wichtigstc Nation aiiders?) nicht still scehen. Er 
kann sich nicht welter dafiir erwarmen, als soweit ihm diese Nation oder 
Nationaibcgebenheit als Bedingung fur den Fortschritt der Gattung wichtig 
ist. 1 st cine Geschichte (von welchcr Nation und Zeic sie auch sei) dieser 
Amvendun^ fahig, kann sie an die Gattung angeschlossen werden, so hat sic 
alJe Requisite, unter der Mand des Philosophen inreressant zu werden, und 
dieses Intcrcsse kann jeder Verzierung entbehren.” (Briefwecbsel vwischen 
Schiller imd Komer f Stuttgart: Cotta, n.d.], vol. I, pp. 90 f.) 

159. SchUler'’s Complete Works, op. cit,, vol, I, p. 133. Clearer is the German text 
(SamtUche Werke, Sakular-Ausgabe [Stuttgart: Cotta, n.d.], vol. II, p. 88); 

Wenn rohe Krafte feindlich sich entzweien 
Und blinde Wut die Kriegesflamme schiirc, 

Wenn sich itn Kampfe token der Parteien 
Die Stimme der Gerechtigkeit verliert, 

Wenn alle Faster schamlos sich befreicn, 

Wenn freche Willkiir an das Heil’ge riihrt, 

Den Anker lost, an dem die Staaten hiingen, 

—Das ist kein Stoff zu freudigen Gesangen, 

Dock wenn ein Volk, das fromm die Herden weidet, 

Sich selbsc gemig nicht fi'cmden Guts begehrt, 

Den Zwang abwirft, den es unwiirdig leidet, 

Docli sclbst im Zorn die JVIenschlichkeit noch ehrt, 

Im Glucke selbsc, im Siege sich bescheidet, 

— Das isc unsterblich und des Liedes were. 

Und soldi ein Bild darf ich dir freudig zeigen: 

Du kcniist’s, denn alles Grosse ist dein eigen. 

160. SchUler^s Coviplete Works, vol. XII, pp. 78-81, 99/. ^ 

161. Ihid., vol, II, pp. 386 ff. In his Prologue to “Wallensteins Lager” Schiller 
greeted the Peace of Westphalia as a “welcome peace” because it had given 
to Europe one hundred fifty years of peace. The whole Prologue is a denun- 
ciation of war and a praise of peace. 

162. Xenie 86 (ibid,, vol. 11 , p. 103). 

163. Letter to Johann Jakob Hottinger, a Swiss whom he invited to leave Switzer- 
land. “Wer liatte sonst daran denken durfen, einen Schweizer aus seinem 
Vatcrland zu rufen, aus einem Lande wohin sich so manchei' anderer Euro- 
pacr selinte! ” (Goethe, Werke, Weimar ed., Abteilung IV, vol. XIV, pp. 39, 
41.) 

164. Ibid,, Abteilung I, vol. XIII, I, p. 89, Prolog bei Wiederholung des Vorspiels 
"Was wir bringen” in Weimar: “Wo wir uns bilden, da isc unset Vaterland.” 

165. Ibid., Abteilung I, vol, XXV, I, p. 18 1, It is Lenardo’s meech in chap. IX of bk. 
III. See in the same speech: "Audi ihnen gilt unset Zuruf; Suchet uberall zu 
niitzen, iibcrall scid ihr zu Hause” (p 186). Similarly, p. 189 and the final 
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poem, p. 190, which calls all men to tear themselves away from the soil, be- 
cause they arc everywhere at home, 

166. Wilhelm Bode, Stnndcn wit Goethe, vol. HI (Berlin: E, S. Mittler, 1907) p. 37. 
See also Ernst Cassirer, Goethe und die ireschichtliche IFelt (Berlin: Uniuo 
Cassirer, 1932)*, Erich Marcks, “Goethe und die Politik,” Velhtige}i & Klashtgs 
Momtshefte, April 1932; Adolf Rapp, Der dcutsche Gedaiikc. Seine Em~ 
'wickhing hn polithchcn tind geistigeii Leben seit deni /<?. Jahrhtmdert (Bonn: 
Kurt Schroedcr, 1920), 

167. May 3, 1827. Cowersdtiotis of Goethe with Eckerwmn mid Soret, transl. John 
Oxenford (rev. ed., London: Bell, 1883), p. 252. 

r68. Mar. 14, 1830, Ibid., p. 457, See also his last words on the poet and nationalism 
spoken in Mar., 1832, ibid., pp. 570 

idp. Oct. 3, 1828. Ibid., p. 327. 

170. Goethe was attracted to the Orient in his early years by the reading of the 
Old Testament in vdiich Moses made a lasting impression upon him. See also 
in his notes to the W est-dstUcher Divan the passages on the Hebrews and on 
the Old Testament. (Goethe, S'dmtliche Werke, Jubilee _ed., vol. V, pp. 149 ft'., 
24 <j(T,) See also Heinrich Jilek, Goethe imd der shvisebe Siidosten (Jena: 
Dicderichs, 1941). 

171. Ibid,, p. xl. 

172. Walter Linden, Gescbichte der dentschen Litermir von den AnfHngcn bis 
zur Gegeimart (Leipzig, 1937), p_. 319. See Goethe, S'dwtliche Werk^ 
Grossherzog Wilhelm Ernst ed. (Leipzig: Insel, 1920), vol. HI, p. 293. 

173. Count Ehrensvard (1745-1800), of German descent, an admiral of the Swedish 
fleet, wrote “Dc frai konsters philosophie” (Stockholm, 1786), As Wdlffliii 
said, according to nationalism all “(}iicstions of form have their roots in the 
depth of the national feeling for life, of the national conception of the 
world” {in den tiefsten Gribiden dcs nationaien Lebcnsgefuhles, der mtiovelcn 
Weltbegreifung) {Nciie Zurcher Zcitnng, Sept, i, 193d). 

174. Johann Georg Maniann, Sebriften, ed. Karl J. F. Roth (Leipzig: Reimer, 1825), 
vol. Vir, p. 159. On this passage, sec Walther Goeken, Herder (tis Deutseber 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammcr, 1925), pp. 15 f. To Herder, Hamann wrote: “You 
pride yourself on being a German and arc ashamed to he a Prussian, which is 
■otill ten times better” {ibid., vol. IIT, p. 349). See also Jobmm Gottfried von 
Herders Lebensbild, ed. Dr, Emil G, von Herder (Erlangen; Bliising, 1846), 
vol. I, pt. II, p. 423. 

175. Carl Hermann Giklcmcister, Des Magns ini Norden Leben mid Sebriften 
(Gotha: Perthes, 1868), vol, V, p. 539. On Hamann, see; Jakob Minor, Johann 
Georg Haviman in seiner Dedemimg fur die Suirin- mid Drmig-periode 
(Frankfurt a.M.: Riittcn & Lociiing, 1881 )■, Otto, Freiherr von Gcmmingen, 
Vico, Hamann and Herder: Eine Stndie zur Gescbichte der Erncncmng des 
deutseben Geistcslebens hn iS. Jahrbundert (Thesis Munich, Borna -Leipzig: 
R. Noske, 1918)3 Rudolf Unger, Hamann mid die Aufkldrting (Halle-Saalc: 
Niemeyer, 1925); Edwin Metzke, /. G, Hamanns Stellung in der Philosophie 
des 18. Jahrbnnderts (Halle-Saalc: Niemeyer, 1934). 

176. The first to introduce the old Germanic mythology was Heinrich Wilhelm 
Gerstenberg (1737-1823), whose “Gcdlcht cincs Skalden” (Copenhagen, i"}66) 
influenced Klopstock. On Klopstoclc, see Biedcrmann, op. cit,, vol. II, pt. 2, 
pp. 109 ft,; Franz Schultz, Klopstock: Seine Sendmig in dev dentseben Gei- 
stesgeschiebte (Frankfurt a, M.: Englart & Schlosscr, 1924)3 Heinz Kindcrmann, 
Klopstocks Entdeckung der Nation (Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1935). 

177. A typical product of this later low-level nationalist Arnilnius enthusiasm was 
the poem bv August Friedrich Ernst Langbcin (1757-1835), much recited and 
quoted in the early nineteenth century. 
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Die alten Deutschen waren 
Nicht schmeidig wie der Aal, 
Doch Lowen in Gefahrca 
Und Lammer bcim Pokal. 

In ihren Eichenhainen 
Kroch weder Trug noeb Neid, 
Sic Icussten sich an Deinen 
Altaren, Redlichkcic! 


German settlers in 1837, wishing to found a New Germany in the New 
World, named their central settlements Hermann, John A. Hawgood, The 
Tragedy of Gerimn-Avierica (New York; Putnam, 1940), p, 118. Christoph 
Otto, Freiherr von Schonaich, wrote in 1751 an epos Herimmif ocier das 
befrehe Deutschland (a 4th ed. in 1805) which Gottsched and his party re- 
garded as superior to Klopstoclc^s Messias and publicized against it. 

178. Ode “Wit und Sic’* (1766), in Klopstock, Savimtlicbe Werke (Leipzig; 
Gdschen, J840), p. 471. See also pp. 473, 477. In the ode “Unsre Sprache” he 
greeted Germany as the soil which no alien has ever desecrated, which was 
never conquered, as free above all, a land from which eagles flew out to 
conquer France and Spain and Britain, but which the Romans had been unable 
to subjugate. The same thought was expressed in the ode “Mein Vaterland.’* 

179. Arnold O. Meyer, Deutsche tmd Englander^ p. 38. 

180. “An den Kaiser,” in Klopstock, op, cit,, pp. 487 f. 

x8i. Ibid,^ p. 495 (“Die Etats Gendraux”), p. 496 (“Ludwig, der Sechzehnte” and 
“Kcnnct euch sclbst”), pp, 497 f. (“Sic und niche Wir” and “Der Fteiheits- 
krieg”). Sec also his important poem of 1773 (i^id., p. 481) about Germany’s 
future. 

182. Nach fernem Golde diirstete nie 
Der Deutsche, Sklaven fesselt’ er nic; 

Immer ein Schild des Verfolgtcn, 

Und des Drangenden Untergang! 


Ich bin ein Deutscher! (Stiirzet herab, 

Der Freude Thriinen, dass ich es bin) ) 

Fiihlte die erbliche Tugend 
In den Jahren des Kindes sclion! 

{Der Qdttinger Dlcbterbund^ vol. Ill, cd. August Sauer {Deutsche Natlonal- 
[Jttcratur, ed. Joseph Ktirsclmer, vol. LI, p. 56.) 

183. J. H. Voss, SdrmntUcbe Poetisebe Werke (new ed., Leipzig: Immanuel 
Muller, 1853), vol. IV, pp. 13-16. 

184, Moser’s Sdmmtlicbe Werke were edited by B. R. Abekcn (10 vols., Berlin): 
Nicolai, 1842). See also: Justus Mosers Briefe, ed. Ernst Bcins and Werner 
Pleister (Osiiabriick: Schdningh, n.d.); Peter Klassen, Justus Moser (Frank- 
furt am IVLiin; Klostermann, i936>5 Karl Brandi (ed,), Gesellscbaft und Stoat: 
Eine Auswahl aus den Schriften von Justus Moser (Munich: Drel Masken 
Verlag, 1921), and Ins article in Preussische Jabrbiicher, vol. CCXXVII (1932), 
pp. 54-69; R. R. Ergang, “Moser and the Rise of National Thought in 
Germany,” Jotirnal of Modern History, vol. V, pp. 172-196 (June, 1933); 
I-Iaiis M, Wolff, “Mosers religiose Anschauuiigcn und die Aufldarung,” 
Germanic Review, vol. XVI, pp. 161-177 (Oct., 1941) > F. Meinccke, “Ueber 
Justus Mosers Gcschichtsauffassung,” Sitiungsberichte der pretissischen Aka- 
demie der Wissensebaften, Philos.-I-Iist Klassc I, 1932, pp. 2-14; Heinz Zim- 
inermann, Recbt und Wirtschaft imStaatsbiid Justus Mosers (Jena; G. Fischer, 
1932)*, Otto I-Iatzig, Justus Moser ah Staatsmann mid Publicist (Hamaover 
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und Leipzig: Hahn, 1909); Cad W. Ouvrier, Der okonoi/iische Gehalt der 
Schriften Justus von Mosers (Diss., Giessen, 1928); Paul Gdttsching, Justus 
Mosers Entivicklung zmn Ftiblmsten {Mosers Scbriftttwi, 11^1-1166) (Frank- 
furt a,M.: Diesterweg, 1935); Gertrud Briick, Die Bedeutimg Justus Mosers fiir 
das Lebeii imd Denken Thoims Abbts (Wurzburg; Mayr, 1937) ; Albert Wie- 
demann, Geistesgeschichtlicher Quersebnitt durcb Justus Mosers Erziebungsi" 
deen, orientiert an der Pbilosophie John Lockes und A. Shaftesburys 
(Ochsenfurc a.M.: Fritz & Rappert, 1932); Edmund Richter, Justus Mosers 
Ansebauungen iiber Volks~ wid Jugenderziehimg im Xusavinienhange mit 
seiner Zeit (Langensalza; Beyer, 1909); Heinrich Schierbaum, Justus Mosers 
Stellimg zur Literatur des iS. JahrhundertSy vol. I (Osnabriick: Schduingh, 
1909); F. Meinecke, Die Entstebung des Historisinus (Munich; Oldenbourg, 
1936), vol. II, pp. 326-382; W. J. Bossenbrook, “Justus Moser’s Approach to 
History,” Medieval aiid Historiographical Essays in Honor of Ja?nes Westfall 
Thotnpson (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1938), pp. 397-422. 

185. See Moser’s French letter to his brother Zacharias of June 26, 1751, Smmtlicbe 
WerkOf vol. X, pp. 201 ff. Also Nicolai in his biography of Moser, ibid.) 
pp. 13 ff., and Thomas Abbt’s French letter to Mrs. Moser of Apr. 26, 1763, 
pp. 203 If. 

186. The ruling prince of Osnabriick after 1761 was Frederick, Duke of York, 
the younger son of the King of England. In Osnabriick, Catholic bishops and 

‘ Protestant princes alternated. 

187. Letter to Nicolai, Feb. 20, 1775 (Smmitliche Werke, vol. X, p, 43), 

188. In "Die Spinnstube” {ibid,, vol. I, pp. 127-140). 

189. Ibid,, vol. IX, p. 241. Thomas Aquinas, Comm, in Pol. I, lect. i, called cities 
“communitas perfectissima,” and deeply pitied rural populadons, 

190. Ibid,, vol. I, pp. 338!. 

191. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 138!. See also vol. V, pp. 36 f., where Moser points out 
that one can read sometimes that a good weaver or a good cooper is in 
demand, but never a philosopher or a scholar. “States whicli nourisli one 
thousand educated officials are not improved by that. It is misery enough 
that so many are needed to count new taxes and excise duties. Our litigations 
have not been shortened by our employing learned judges. Litigations went 
on more honestly and briefly when we employed only common sense. To 
learn too much anatomy spoils the physician, too much scholarship spoils 
the good Christian. The educated man cannot plant nor dig, even less sleep 
a fortnight under the blue sky without catcliing a cold. Too many princes 
and too many scholars are the ruin of the state.” 

192. Ibid., vol. I, pp. 73, 107. 

193. Letter to Nicolai, Dec. 14, 1778 (ibid,, vol, X, p. 174). 

194. Ibid,, vol. Ill, p. 90. 

195. In a letter tp Nicolai of Jan, 24, 1778 (ibid,, vol. X, p. 170), Moser apologized 
for his positive attitude towards serfdom. He declared himself obliged to 
defend serfdom for local reasons. “I would certainly have declared open 
warfare against serfdom if the local government and the Estates did not all 
consist of large landed proprietors, whose love and confidence I cannot 
throw away, without doing harm to all my good offices. God be thanked I 
have never yet made an enemy because of my suggestions, and I have realized 
several things which seemed impossible to others.” Sec Nicolai on the same 
subject (ibid., p. 48). Moser’s conservative attitude was especially stressed in 
his polemic against Kant’s “Ueber Theorie and Praxis” (ibid,, vol. IX, pp. 

158-175)* . 

196. In the footnotes following, “Herder, WerkeJ* with no edition cited, will refer 
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to Herder’s SmwitHche WerkCy ed. Bernard Suphan et. al. (33 vols,, Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1877-1913), See also A. Gillies, Herder (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1945) > Walthcr Goeken, Herder als Deutscher (Stuttgart: Kohlliainmer, 
1926)’, Robert R, Ergang, Herder and the Foundations of German NaiionaUs?n 
(New York; Columbia Univ. Press, 1931); C. J. H. Ha^'cs, "Contributions of 
I'lcrder to the Doctrine of Nationalism,” American Historical Review^ vol. 
XXXII (1927), pp. 719-736; Arturo Farinelll, La U 7 mnitd di Herder e il 
concetto della Razza (Catania; Gianotta, 1908); Rodolfo Mondolfo, Dei sogJii 
di egemonia alia rinuncia alia libertd (Bologna; Zanichelli, 1917); Konrad 
Bittner, Herders Geschicbtspbilosophie mid die Slawen (Rcichenberg; Stiepel, 
1929); Friedrich Mcinecke, -Die Entstehung des Historismusy pp. 3 ^ 3 ~ 479 > 
Voight, Umrisse ebier Staatslebre bet fohann Gottfried Herder (Stuttgart; 
Koblhammer, 1936) ; Martin Redekcr, Humanitaty Volkstmn, Chris tentiim in 
der Erziebung (Berlin: Junker & Dunnhaupt, 19J4); Msthys Jolles, Darr 
deutsche Nationalbeivusstsehi ini Zeitalter Napoleons (Frankfurt a.M.: 
Klostcrinann, 1936), pp. 144-158; E. Aaron, Die deutsche Erweckwig des 
Griechentunis diirch Whickelniann mid Herder (Heidelberg; Kampmann, 
1929); E. Kayser, Rousseau^ Kant, Herder iiber den ewigen Frieden (Leipzig: 
Diirr, 1916); Walthcr Koch, “Der jungc Herder und Russland,” Preusstsche 
jahrbueber, vol. CLXVIII (1917), pp. 54-66. 

197. Friedrich Gundolf, Goethe (9th ed., Berlin: Georg Bondi, 1920). PP- 87-161. 
See also Alexander Gilles, Herder und Ossian (Berlin; Junker & Dunnhaupt, 

198. In 1819, in a conference of German Latvian pastors in Mitau who debated 
whether it would be desirable to Germanize the Letts, most spoke 

it with arguments first advanced by Herder. Thus, one pastor said: Each 
people can be educated only through its own native tongue which has been 
ffiven to it by God as guardian of its nationality.” Another pastor called an^ 
Wmpt to minimize or vilify the Lett language “spiritual assas^nation. 
(Hans Rothfels, Ostraxmiy Preussentmn und Reiebsgedanke [Leipzig: Hinricns, 
1935], p. 115.) . 

199. Walthcr Goeken, op. cjt., pp. 16 f. ^ , ■ . tt 

Herder, Werke, vol. IV, pp. 40S See also p. 473. Of Frederich II, Herder said 
disparagingly that he fouowed Machiavelli, though he had refuted him. 
Johannes Horn, Herders Stellung zu Friedrich dem Grossen (thesis Jena) 
(Borna-Leipzig: Noskc, 1928). 

202! Si’ vol. Xlll, p. 350 Videen zur Philosophic der Gcschichte der 

bk IX); “Alle Werke Gottes haben dieses eigen, dass ob sie gleich alle zu 
- -•?i inrlr*: ^1pnnnch auch ftir sich ein 


Eincm uniibcrselilichen Ganzen Rchoren, jedes dcnnoch auch fur sich 
Ganzes ist und den gottlichen Cliarakter seiner Bcstimmuiig an S‘ch trag t. 
So ist’s mit der Pflanze und mic dem Tluer; ware es nut deni Menschen un 
seiner Bestimmung anders? dass Tausende ewa nur fur Emen, dass alle 
vergangenen Gcschlechter fiirs letzte, dass cndlich alle Individuen nur fur die 
Gattung d.i. fiir das Bild eines abstracten Namens hervorgebraclit warem 
So spieft der Allweise nicht; er diclitet keine abgezognen Schattentraume; m 
iedem seiner Kinder licbet und fuhlt er sich mic dem Vatergefuhl, als ob 
!lies Geschopf das Einzige seiner Welt ware. Alle seme Mittel suid ^^weeke, 
alle seine Zwceke Mittel zu grbssern Zweckeii, in denen der Unendhehe 
allcrfullend sich offenbaret. Was also jeder Meiisch 1st und seyn , 

muss Zwcek des Mcnschengeschlechts seyn; und was 1st di^? V'J-f 

Gliickseligkeit aiif diescr Stelle, Bildung, die durchs ganze Geschlecht rcichet. 
Wo 3 wer du geboreii bist. o Mensch, da bist du, der du seyn sollest; 
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would ensue.” Thus Sebastian combined the features of Frederic Barba rossa 
in the Kyffhauser or Untersberg and of Lohengrin. 

See on Portugal Jm. Chaumeil de Stella et Auguste de Santeul, Essai stir 
Vhistoire du Portugal (Brussels; Gregoir, Wouters ec O'e, 1841); V. de 
Braganga Cunha, Eight Centuries of Portuguese Monarchy (London: Stephen 
Swift, 1911); A. Rabbe, Resume de rhistoire de Portugal (Paris; Lecointe et 
Durey, 1824); Edward McMurdo, The History of Portugal, from the Reign 
of D. }oao U to the Reign of D. foao V, vol. Ill (London: Sampson Low, 
1889); Tbeodoric Legrand, Histoire du Portugal, du X/® siecle d nos jours 
(Paris; Payot, 1928). 

72. Young (op. cit., pp. 1481., 163 ff.) stresses that the revolution of 1640 was 
not a national rising, but was effected by the ruling class. Literature during 
that time became full of national pridej thus it was argued that, even if the 
whale that swallowed Jonah did double the Cape of Good Hope, Jonah could 
not under the circumstances claim to have circumnavigated it before Vasco da 
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Gamn. The long war of liberation after 1640 was not a national affair energiz- 
ing the whole people clown to the peasantry, not celebrated by legendary 
heroism or popular ballads, but an affair of diplomacy and conspiracy. 

73. Aubrey F. G. Bell, Vortnguese Liternture (Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1922), 

p. 271. ^ ' 

74. Young, op. cit., p. t86. 

75. Jose Maria Latino Coelho, O Marquez de Votnbal (Lisbon: Empreza de 
Historia de Portugal, 1905); Coelho, Historic polhica e vulkar de Portugal 
desde os pis do XVIU secnio ate 1S14 (3 vols., Lisbon: imprensa Nacional, 
1874-1891); Liiiz Augusto Rebel lo da Silva, Hhtoria da Poniigal nos secnlos 
XVll e XVUl (5 Vols,, Lisbon: Imprensa Nacional, i8do'i87i); John Smith, 
Memoirs of the Marquis of Ponibal (2 vols., London; Longmans, 1843)- 

76. Young, op. cit., p. 196. 

77. Rabbe, op, cit., pp. 428-433. 

78. Smith, op, cit,, vol. II, pp. 206 if, 

79. Ibid., p. 1^1, 

80. See Alexandre M. Sane, Pocsie lyrique portugaise'. Un Choi.x des odes de Fran- 
ciscus Manuel (Paris: Ccrioux, 1808), pp. 26-28. The original reads: 

Pcrcleis da adusta Alina 
O bcni-ganhado aiiri-fcro domino? 

Dcsainparaes iinbellcs 
Dabul, Cochim, a cstranhos mcrcadores? 

E essas terras outrora 
Cobercas do triumph os Portugueses; 

E 0 verde Iinperio men, 

Que tiiigieis dc sanguc, a cadn passo, 

Consentircis surcado 

Dc Sarinatas Cimmerias Daces quilhas? . , . 

Trajada dc vircude, 

Pregoando zelo (oh dias desditosos!) 

Toinou a Ignorancia, 

Nas maos, as chaves dos Estado-s Lusos} 

Mal-avisado Zelo, 

Na Asia, e na Europa levantou fogueiras; 

E as .sevas Labaredas, 

Crestando as azas do Liberto engenho, 

Mirrharad, sem regresso. 

Da Lusa gloria as gradas esperan^as. 

Another famous ode was devoted to the liberty and independence of the 
United States. The ode VII to the Crusader Knights of Christ glorifies the 
ideals of faith, of monarchy and of fatherland; 

Eu, ja a Fc, c os tcus Reis, e a Patria ainada 
Nn guerra, tc ensinei 
A defender, coin a tingida espada; 

Co’ a morte me alTrontci 
Pela fe, polo Rei c Patria. A vida 
Sc assim sc perde— a vida c bem-perdida. 

81. Sorel, V Europe et la Revohitioji Franpaisc, vol. I, p. 389: “Gouvernement 
ruineux et mediocre au dedans; nul absolument dans Ics affairs du dehors,” 

82. "I Lombardi emno socldisfatti del governor aii-striaco, c i decennt die pre- 
cedettero la invasione francese . . . furono ricordati come I’cpoca aurea del 
viver lieto c felice ... e in difecto dell’ aspirazione all’ indipendenza c ad un 
governo autonomo, non si poteva dar loro torto” Cesarc Spellanzon, Storin 
del Risorgimento e dell’ wihd d'ltalia,, vol. I (Alilan; Rizzoli, 1933), p. 58. 
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83- “A qucsta tendenza era naturalmente cstraneo ogni sentimento di nazionalita" 
{ibid., p. 76). Sec Nicodemo Bianchi, Storia della vwnarchia pieitiontese dal 
1775 sino al i86t (4 vols., Turin; Bocca, 1877-1885). On Italian federation as 
part of I'rcnch enlightened policy, see Alarquis d’Argenson, Memoires et 
journal inedit (5 vols., Paris: P. Jannet, 1857-1858), vol. IV, p. 153, and vol. Ill, 
pp. 28-30. 

84. Spellanzon, op. cit., 78-82. “L’esercito fu la massiim cura del Re f Vittorio 
Amadco III] . . . ma vuolsi die le riforme introdotte nelP esercko sabaudo 
fosse re piuttosto di poinpa csteriore die di sostanza e di utile vero.” 

85. Gabriele Maugain, £:tudes snr Vevohitioii intellectuelle de PItalie (Paris: 

Hachcttc, 1909); Aldo Ferrari, La Preparazione intellettuale del Risorgmiento 
italiano, (Milan: Treves, 1923) j G. de Ruggiero, ll Pemkro politico 

’ vieridionah vei secoli XVlll e XIX (Bari: Laterza, 1922); A. Simioni, Le 
Origini del Risorghnento politico neW Italia 7 neridionale (Messina: Principato, 
1925-1931)1 C. A'lorandi, Idee e jomiazioni poUtkhe in Lombardia del 1148 al 
1814 (Turin: Bocca, 1927); Henri Bcdarida and Paul Hazard, V Influence 
jrangalse en Italic au dix~huitieme siecle (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1934) i 
Bcdarida, Parme et la Trance de 1^48 d (Paris; ChampoJJion, 1928); 
Arturo Graf, V Anglomania e Pinflusso inglese in Italia nel secolo XVIII 
(Turin: Koescher, 1911); Francesco Lenimi, Le Origini del Risorghnento 
italiano, 1^48-181 s, 2nd ed., Milan: Hoepli, 1924); Giulio Natali, Idee, customi, 
uoinini del settecento, (2nd cd., Turin: Sten, 1926); Abd-el Kader Salza, 
VIdea della patria jiella letteratura del settecento avanti la rivoluzlone (Campo- 
basso: Colitti, 1918). 

86. Luigi Salvatorclli, II Pensiero politico italiano dal lyoo al i8yo (Turin: Enaudi, 
1935) « pp* 12-16. A'lucatori in Della pubblica felichd, oggetto di buoni prhicipi 
(Lucca, 1749), stressed that the prince is subject to the law of nature and of 
the gospels: he is free to do good, but his hands are bound from doing evil. 

87. Prhicipi di urn scienza mtova dintorno alia commune nature delle nazioni, per 
la quale si ritrovano i prhicipi di altro sistema del diritto naturale delle genti, 
Naples: Mosca, 1725; 2nd enlarged ed., 1730; 3rd cd., 1744 — best modern ed. by 
Fausto Nicolini (3 vols., Bari: Laterza, 1911-1916). Vico also wrote De uni- 
versi iiiris nno principio et fine uno (1720). See Benedetto Croce, The Philos- 
ophy of Qiambattista Vico, transl, R. G. Collingwood (London: Hoards 
Latimer, 1913)5 Otto Klcmm, Q. B. Vico; Altgeschichtsphilosoph und Volker- 
psycbolog (Leipzig; EngeJmann, 1906)5 Richard Peters, Der Atifbau der 
Weltgeschichte bei Qiambattista Vico (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1929), 

88. Enciclopedia Italiana, vol. VIII, p. 263, 

89. Salvatorclli, op. cit., pp. 38 ff. Bcccaria, par. 25 compare also pars. 16, 38. 

90. Salvatorclli, op. cit,, p. 68. Verri, Storia di Milano (1783), ed. Le Alonnier, 
(Florence, 1890), vol. I, pp. 183, 142. See also A. Ottolini, P. Verri e i suoi 
tempi (Palermo: Sandron, 1921). Pietro’s brother Alessandro (1741-1816), a 
translator of Shakespeare, wrote under Young’s influence Notti Ronmie al 
sepolcro dei Scipioni, in which shades of famous old Romans discussed Rome's 
greatness. It was written in 1792, after the discovery of the tombs of the 
Scipios in 1780. Carli published a patriotic Anticbltd Italicbe (4 vols., 1788- 
1790). 

91. Spellanzon, op. cit., vol. I, p. 14. 

92. Fernand Baldenspcrger, Le Mouvernent des idees da?is Penilgration fratigaise 
i‘}8p~i8iy (Paris: Plon, 1924), vol. I, p. 87. 

93. See above all Gaudence Megaro, Vittorio Alfieri, Forerunner of Italian Na- 
tionalism (New York; Columbia Univ. Press, 1930); Angelo do Gubernitis, 
Vittorio Alfieri (Florence: Le Monnier, 1912)5 E. Bettana, Vittorio Alfieri 
(Turin; Locsclier, 1902)5 U. Calosso, VAnarchia di V. Alfieri (Bari: Laterza, 
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:924); Carlo A. Avcrati, La Rwoluzione italmia da Vittorio Alfierl a Betiito 
Mussolmi (Turin: Ghirardi, 1934)5 Benedetto Croce, Europcati Literature in 
the Nmeteenth Century^ transl. Douglas Ainslic (London: Cliapmaii & Hall, 
1924), pp. 1-17; Guido Bustico, liihliosrafia di Vittorio Alfieri (3rd ed., 
Florence: L. S. Olschki, 1927 — supplement to La Bihlioftlia italmta^ ^no. 6); 
Giovanni Gentile, “L’Eredita di A''^ittorio Alfieri,” La Critica, vol. XlX, pp. 
12 ff. (Jan. 20, 1921); Vito Guiseppe Galati, 11 Concetto di mziomlit^ net 
risorgmiento italiano (Florence: Valleccbi, 1931)5 Oskar Bulle, Die italienisebe 
Ehibehsidee in ihrer literariseben Entaoicklung von Parhii bis Manzoni (Berlin; 
Fluttiff, 1893). 

94. Alfieri, Epigram CVI, Opere (Turin: Paravia, 1903), vol. IV, p. 33. 

95. Epoca quarta, capitolo CVIII (1787), Vita di Vittorio Alfieri scritto da esso 
(Florence: L. Ciarditti, 1822), vol. II, p. 148. There is an English translation, 
Life of Vittorio Alfieri, with an essay by W, D. Howells (Boston: Osgood, 
1877). 

96. Megaro, op- cit., pp. 42 f. 

97. Alfieri, Opere, vol. X, pp. 113-1951 especially i 47 -i 5 i‘ 

98. In 1783, Alfieri, Opere, vol, VII, p, 190. 

99. Del Principe e delle lettere libri III, Alfieri, Opere, vol. X, pp. 3-111, especially 
pp, 103-107. The book closes (p. io8) with the final chapter (Itbcr III, cap, XI) 
which bears the same title as the famous final chapter of Mach iav ell i’s Principe: 
“Esortazione a libcrar I’ltalia dei Barbari.” A footnote explicitly says: “Cosi 
intitolo il divino Mach in veil i il suo ultimo capitolo del Principe; c don per 
altro si c qui repetuto, se non per mostrarc che in diversi modi si pub ottencre 
lo stesso effetto,” 

100. Alfieri, Opere, vol. X, pp. 144, i55‘ See also p. 62. In his tragedy Virginia, act 
III, sc. 2, he asks; 

v'ha patria, dove 

sol Uno vuolc, c I’obbediscon tutti. 

Repeatedly he maintains (Opere, vol. Ill, pp. 94, 174) that one’s birth land is 
not one’s fatherland if it is ruled despotically: 

Non t’e mai Patria, no, il tuo sol patcriio, 

S’ivi aggiunta non bevi al latte prime 
Liberia Vera . . . 

lor. From II Misogallo, with a final verse affirming that the French Republic is un- 
true to this ideal. (Opere, vol. IV, p. 153); 

E 'Rcpubblica il siiolo, ovc divine 
Leggi son base a umatic leggi, e scudo; 

Ove luill’uomo impunamente crudo 
All’uom pub farsi, e ognuno ha il suo confine: 

Ove non c chi mi sgomenti, 0 inchine; 

Ov’io ’1 cuore, e la mente appien dischiudo; 

Ov’io di ricco non san fatco ignudo; 

Ove a ciasciuno il ben di tutti b fine. 

102, Alfieri, Opere, vol. Ill, p, no. 

103, Salvatorelli, op. cit., pp, 97 ff. 

104, 11 Misogallo, prose e rime, Alfieri, Opere, vol. IV, pp. 1 19-210, especially pp.. 
123 f. The motto of the work is: “Vitinm odisse, virtus est.” 

103. Opere, vol. Ill, p. 148, vol. IV, p. 176. 

lofi, Opere, vol. IV, p, 134. 

107, The concluding sonnet of II Misogallo, Alfieri, Opere, vol. IV, p, 209. 

iq 8, Danish literature found its first leading representative in Christ iern Pedersen 
(1480-1554), who published a Latin-Danislt dictionary and completed a 
translation of the Bible in 1543. Some Lutherans in Norway represented the. 
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E enctration of humanism and its patriotic historiography. Absalon Pedersson 
uyer (1528-1575) wrote in his Norgcs Beskrivehe a patriotic description of 
Norway, lamenting that she had no kings or nobles of her own. In Sweden 
01au.s Petri (1493-1552) was a true creator of the modern Swedish language. 
He translated the New Testament (1526), the Old Testament (1541) and 
wrote a history of Sweden, Svemka Kronika. Even in Iceland and Finland 
the Reformation revived the vernaculars for literary purposes- Oddur 
Gottskalksson translated the New Testament (1540), and Bishop Gudbrandur 
Thorlaksson the whole Bible (1584), into Icelandic. In Finnish, Bishop 
Agricola published tJie New Testament in 1548; Bishop Ericus Erici, col- 
lections of sermons in 1621 and 1625; and the whole Bible appeared in 1642. 
See Knut Gjerset, History of the Norivegitin People, vol. II (New York; 
Macmillan, 1915) ; Andreas Elviken, “The Genesis of Norwegian Nationalism,” 
Journal of Modern History, vol. Ill (1931), pp. 365-391; Oscar j. Falnes, 
National Rowatiticmn in Norway (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1933); 
Giovanni Bach, The History of the Scandinavian Literatures, transl. Frederika 
Blankncr (New York: Dial Press, 1938); Theodore Jorgenson, History of 
Norwegian Literature (New York: Macmillan, 1933). 

109. Falnes, op. cit., p. 22. Only very occasionally fatherland was restricted to 
Norway, thus by Hans Arentz, Grimdtegtnng af de?i formiftige norske Pa- 
triotisine (Bergen, 1787). On Norwegian patriotism, see also Gjerset, op. cit., 
PP> ,372, 374, 376. 
no. Elviken, op. cit,, p. 381. 

III. The national imperialism of the .seventeenth century found its expression in 
literature like in the didactic poem Hercules by Georg Sticrnhiclm (d. 1672), 
and in the popular poetry of Lars Wivallius (1605-1669). See for the follow- 
ing, Andrew A. Stoinberg, A History of Sweden (New York: Macmillan, 
1931); Carl Hallendorff and Adolf Schiick, History of Sweden, transl. Mrs. 
Lajla Yapp (London; Cassell, 1929); R. Nisbet B.iin, Gttstavus II J and His 
Contemporaries, l’i46~i‘]9z (2 vols., London: Kcgan Paul, 1894). 

112. Dalin’s Svejjska Rikes Historic appeared in 4 vols. 1746-1762. In 1742 he wrote 
a patriotic epos in alexandrines, Svemka Frihetan. 

1 13, Bain, op. cit., p. 65. 

1 14. “Even in its decline, the French literature was incomparably the finest in 
Europe, and the best heads in the North very soon perceived that they could 
not do better than closely follow French models” {iuid., p. 232). 

115. /Wd., pp. 261 f. 

1 16. Ibid,, pp. 166-170. 

1 17. The Ukrainians, with Kiev as their historical capital, formed the first Russian 
state, where Vladimir the Great accepted Christianity and used on coins and 
later on churches and tombstones the emblem which became in modern times 
the symbol of t(ic Ukrainian national movement— a yellow trident on a blue 
shield. As the result of the Tartar invasion, a new center of Russia rose in 
Moscow which gravitated not toward die Black Sea but to\vard the steppes 
of Eastern Russia and Asia and which built a new Great Russian nationality of 
Russian, Finnish, and Tartar elements. The former center of Russia now be- 
came a march, or frontier land, a Ukraine, settled by frontiersmen, the Cos- 
sacks, who came under Lithuanian and later under Polish domination. Their 
aristocracy was Polonized. Under the hetman Bohdan Chmelnitsky the 
Ukrainians rose against Polajid in 1648 and signed an alliance with Moscow 
at Percyaslav in 1654. Under Hetman Ivan Mazeppa, who was elected in 1687, 
the Ukraine had its greatest cultural flowering. Phylyp Orlyk wrote its first 
constitution, Teofan Prokopovych a drama Vladmiir in the Baroque style. 
A'lazeppa, allied with Charles XII, was defeated at Poltava and died in 1709. 
The Russian tsars of the eighteenth century curtailed the Ukrainian autonomy 
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more and more, and finally abolished it in favor of Russia 11 centralization and 
made Russian the only official language. When Catherine II called deputies 
froiii all the Russias in 1767, the Ukrainian deputies, led by Hryltory Polctyka 
(autlior of a history of the Ukraine), demanded the restoration of Ukrainian 
autonomy. At the end of the century the spread of French enlightenment 
brought the Ukraine a cultural awakening, a defense of the Ulcrainian lan- 
guage, and an interest i/i Ukrainian folkways. Ivan KorJiarevsky (77^9-1838) 
raised the vernacular to the rank of a literary language. Tlic French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon aroused the finst political hopes among the Ukrainians. 
See D. Doroslicnko, The History of the Ukraine (Edmonton, Alta., 1940); 
Michael Hrushet'sky, A History of Ukraine (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1941); George Vernadsky, liohdan, Hetman of Ukraine (Yale Univ. Press, 
1941). Mykola Molubctz, Velyka Istorh Ukrainy (Lemberg: Ivan Tyktor, 
1935)', Elic Borschak and Rene A'lartcl, Vie de Mazejiha (Paris: Caltnann-Levy, 
7937); Doniet Ol;afioyn, Thyhorij Skoworodo: Dcr nkra'mische Vbihsoph des 
XVIII, Jahrbmiderts und seine geistig-knlturelle Vvmeh (Kdnigsberg: Ost- 
Europa-Vcrlag, 1928). 

While the Ukrainian peasantry in Poland and Russia remained backward, it 
underwent the influence of enlightenment under Austrian rule in eastern 
Galicia. Maria Theresa and Joscpli II took special care to educate die clergy 
of the Ruthenians, as they were there called, and the Greek Catholic Seminar 
of St. Barbara and a theological institute in Lemberg were founded in 1775 and 
1787. TJie Ukiuinians were called Little Russi.it7s to distinguish then? from 
the Great Russians. Racially tliey are much purer Slavs. Tliey are the southern 
neighbors of the blond and tall White Russians, wlio had been part of Great 
Lithuania, and whose aristocracy lost itself completely among the Lithuanians 
and the Poles, The Lithuanians' accepted the AVhite Russian language as their 
official language, but at the end of tlic scvciitccntU century Mdiitc Russian 
was completely replaced by Polish and Russian and remained for more tlian 
two hundred years the spoken language of poor and backward peasants, 
witlicjut literature and ivithouc an)'’ national consciousness. 

!i 8. R. Nisbet Bain, The Last King of Loland and His Contemporaries (New 
York: Putnam, 1909); Cambridge History of Poland (Cambridge Univ, Press, 
1941)', Oscar Halecki, A History of Poland (New York: Roy, 1943); Charles 
Daily, Les Idces polUiques et Pesprit public cn Pologne d la fm du XV III" 
siocle (Paris: Alcan, 1901); Wladyslaw Sniolciiski, Dzieje naroda polskiego 
(Warsaw: Gebethner, 1919)3 Smolcnski, Przeivrdt innyslowy w Potsce XVlIl 
< 17 ?. (2nd ed., Warsaw: Ministry of Education, 1923); Smoleiiski, Monteskjusz 
an Polsce au w, XVIII (Warsaw: Kasa tVlian, 1927); Sister M, Ncomisia Rut- 
kowska, Bishop Adam Naruczewicz and His History of the Polish Nation 
(Washington: Catholic University of America, 1941)', W. J. Rose, Stanislas 
Konarski; Reformer of Education in iSth Century Poland (London; Cape, 
1929); Roman Dyboski, Periods of Polish Literary History (Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1923); Robert H. Lord, The Second Partition of Poland (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1915); MarccH Handelsnian, “Idcologia polity- 
cziia Towar/ystwa republikandw polskich (1798-1807)” in Rozwdj narodo- 
'woddi nowoczesnej (Warsaw: Gcuctliner, 1924), pp. 125-2483 Josef Ignacy 
ICraszcwski, Polska 'lu czasie trzech rozbiordw (3 vols., Warsaw: 

Gebethner, 1902-1903); Czeslaw LeSniewski, Stanislaau Staszic, jego zycie i 
ideologja w dobie Polski iiicpodleglej (^755-/795) (Wai'-saNv: Society of Sci- 
ence, Historical Treatises, vol. V, fasc. i, 1925-192^)3 Alexander Rriickner, 
Dzieje Lheratiiry Polsklcj av ‘Larysie (3rd ed,, 2 vols., Warsaw: Bibliotcka 
Polska, 1921)5 Monica M. Gardner, Kodciuszko: A Biography (New York: 
Scribner, 1920). 

1 19. A^olwirc, Precis dn sHcle de Louts XV, cliap. I V3 Montesquieu, Esprit des hhy 
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bk. 11 , diap. ]II, See also William Coxe, Travels into Pofatid, Russia, Sweden, 
and Dcinnark (3 vols,, London, 1789-1790); Huberc Vautrin, VObscrvateur 
en Polognc (Paris, ^ 1807). Sard (op. cit., p. 508) writes: “La nation se 
rcdnisait a une armce de nobles vivant coinme cn pays conquis ec livrec im- 
punenieuc a toutcs ses passions. L’anarchic devenalt la vie normalc de I’Etat.’* 

120. A manuscript of seventeentb century poetry in the Czartoryski Library con- 
tains a vocabulary with very characteristic translations: supcrbus of inflatus, 
szlacbcic urodzony, omnia insolenter, po polskti\ mendacium, sziacbtyamnmcz', 
etc. See Uscher Bretholz, Ueber unbekannte wid wetiig bekannte pohiische 
DJehter des XVII, Jabrimnderts, pt. I (thesis, Breslau, 1897; Cracow: Josef 
Fischer, 1897). 

1 2 1. Lord, op, cit,, p. 24, 

122. Dyboski, op, cit,, p, 56. 

123. Rose, op. cit,, pp. 159 f., 182, 256. 

124. Lord, op. cit., p. 61. 

125. 'Ircirsdikc (Deutsche Qescbicbte, vol. I, p, 113) regarded the Constitution as 
a sign of the old hatted against everything German and Protestant. Lord (op. 
cit., p. 493) remarks that Prussia then as ever felt itself “entitled to consider 
any attempt on the part of her neighbors to live under decent and orderly 
conditions as a casus belli." 

12<S. Cambridge History of Poland, p. 154, 

127. Gardner, op. cit,, pp, 99 ff. (abridged). 

128. The instruction is contained in the Alonita quibtis Stepbanus ftlhmi Eviericmn 
histruxh, ut regnmn recte pieque advmiistrarct, caput VI, “De acceptione ex- 
terorum ct nutrimento hospicum.” There he says: “Unde imprimis Romanurn 
crevit imperium, Ronianique reges sublimati fuerunt et gloriosi, nisi quod 
multi nohilcs ct snpientes ex diversis illuc confluebant parti bus? . . . Sicut 
cnim ex diversis partibus provinciarum veniunt hospites, ita diversas linguas ec 
consuctudincs, diversaque documenta et arma secum ducant, quae omnia 
regiam ornant ct magnificant aulam . . .” The passage is in vol, II of the. Opus 
Trlpartitim, ed. Vienna 1628, vol. II, p. 4, and in J. P. Migne, Patrohgiae 
ciirsus contplctus, series latina, vol, CLI, pp. 1240 ff. Recent I-Iungarian histori- 
ography interprets the legends of Stephen in the light of racial mysticism. 
Ballnt Homan, “Stephan dcr Heilige,” in Wirtschaft and Knltur (Baden bei 
Wien; Rolircr, 1938), pp. 279-288, speaks of him as “mit dem ganzen Hcrzbluc 
Ungar und mit ganzer Secle christlicher Fiirst” and of “die harinonische Ver- 
bindung dcr rassisch bestiminten ungarischeii Urkultur mit den fremden, aus 
dem Westen eutlehnten Elementcn.” 

129. Pazmany, born a Protestant, educated by the Jesuits, became Archbishop in 
1616, and founded in 1635 the University of Nagyszo'mbac or Tyrnau, the 
predecessor of the University of Budapest which is known officially as the 
Royal Hungarian Peter Pazmany University of Sciences. 

130. Laszlc) OttUlc, “National Peace in Transylvania, 152(5-1790," Hungarian 
Qmrterly, vol. Ill, pp. 294-302. 

131. The two Rumanian provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia were in a different 
position from other parts of the Balkan Peninsula: they were not directly in- 
corporated into the Turkish empire, and preserved their aristocracy, re- 
sembling Russia, I-Iungary, and Poland in social structure more than Serbia 
and Bulgaria, vdiosc peoples had become purely peasant. At their bead were 
Greeks, appointed by tlie Sultan from the circle of Phanariot families sur- 
rounding the Orthodox Patriarch in Constantinople, In the eighteenth century 
these princes had accepted French cultural ideas; “they were representatives 
of *in jntcrnntionul civifizHtion, men of cosmopolitan outlook and servants of a 
non-national empire” (John (I). Campbell, Ff’e?ich hijluence and the Rise of 
Rumanian Nationalism, Harvard thesis, 1940, p. n). French Revolutionary 
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ideas penetrated to the Rumanian aristocracy through Greek merchants, 
established in Vienna. In 1791 some of the boyars in Wallachia demanded the 
right to form a nation and to elect a native prince. However, a modern national 
consciousness began only when Ghcorghe Lazar, coming in 1816 from Tran- 
sylvania to Bucharest as director of tlie school of Sr, Sava, piwagated the 
theories of Bishop Micu and substituted the native vernacular for Greek as the 
language of instruction. 

132. Toequevilie, V Anckn Kegme, bk. I, chap. IV, quoted in Sorcl, op. cit., p. 112. 

133. Quoted in Sorel, op. cit., p, 121. 

134. In his A regi magyar viseletrol, quoted in Henry Marczali, Hungary m the 
Eighteenth Century (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1910). 

13s. Oratio de cultura linguae Hungaricac (Sopron, 1751)1 quoted in Marczali, op. 
cit., p, Z36. 

136. Sec Dominic G. Kosary, A History of Himgary (Cleveland: Benjamin 

Franklin Bibliophile Society, 1941): Frederick Riedl, A History of Hungarian 
Literature (London: Heincmann, 1906); Ladislas, Baron I-Icngelmullcr, Hun- 
gary's Fight for National Existence, /70J-/7// (London: Macmillan, 1913); 
Ludwig Spohr, Die geistigen Griindlagen des Nationalisnms in Vngarn (Ber- 
lin: Gruyeer, 1936); R. W. Seton-Watson, Racial Problems in Hungary (Lon- 
don: Constable, 1908); David Mitrany, Greater Rtmiani a (London; Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1917); C. A, Alacartney, Hungary (London: Bcnn, 1934); Gyula 
Szekfu, Der Staat Ungarti (Stuttgart: Deutsche Vcrlagsanstalt, 1918); Gyula 
Kornis, Ungarische Kulturideale (Leipzig; (Quelle & Meyer, 1930). 

137. The same may be said of the Jews and of the Armenians. The Armenian 
awakening also began in a diaspora. In the eighteenth century Armenian 
classical literature was rediscovered, and an Armenian vernacular literary 
language created by a Catholic Armenian congregation under Abbot Michitar. 
This literary renaissance, during which grammars and dictionaries were pub- 
lished, old authors edited, and books translated into Armenian, laid the founda- 
tion for the awakening of an Armenian nationalism in the nineteenth century. 
See Harry Jewell Sarkiss, “The Armenian Renaissance, 1500-1863,” Journal of 
Modern History, vol. IX (1937), pp. 433-448. 

138. That the Turkish treatment of the Armenians was good, is pointed out by 
Sarkiss (ibid., p, 446): “From the 14th century until i860 the Armenians had 
gotten along with their Muslim neighbours, and those who emigrated from 
Russia found refuge in Turkey. They enjoyed more tranquillity under Turkey 
than under former rulers.” 

139. See above all A, Dascalakis, Rhigas VelesthiUs'. La Revolution Frangaise et les 
preludes de Vmdependance hellenique, (Thesis, Paris, 1937) and his Les 
CEuvres de Rhigas Velesthilis (Vurk, 1937); iVIrs. Elizabeth M. Edmonds, 
Rhigas Pheraios; The Protowartyr of Greek Independence (London: Long- 
mans, 1890); N. Jorga, Plistoire des etats balkaniqnes (Paris: Gambcr, 1925); 
Nicephorc Moscliopoulos, La Pressc dans la renaissance balkaniquc (Athens; 
Messager d’Athencs, 1931)*, C. L. Georgopoidos, “La Constitution du Rigas,” 
La Revohition Frangaise (1935), pp. 158 ff.} P. Michalopoulos, P^7as 
BeXetrrij'X^s I7S7~t79^ (Athens, 1930); J. K. Kordatos, ‘O Pi}7as <kepalos Kal b 
iiroxv rov (Athens, 1931). 

140. See above all Stephen G. Chaconas, AdamaiUios Korais: A Study in Greek 
Nationalism (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1942); Hans Aufricht, “Ada- 
mantios Koracs and the Image of the Modern Greek State,” New Europe, 
Sept., 1942, pp. 295 ff,; Christos P. Oikonomos, Die padagogischen Anschau- 
ungen des Adatjmuios Korais nnd ihr Binfluss auf das Schulwesen mid das 
politische Leben Griecbenlands (Leipzig; Gressner iind Schramm, 1906); 
Lettres inedites do Coray d Chardon de la Roebette, 1790-17^6 (Paris: Firmin- 
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Didot, 1877^ Lcttrcs de Coray ait Protopsalte de Smyrna Dhnitrhs Lotos t 
miisl. De Queux de Saint-Hilaire (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1880); Nicholas 
Damales, ^^’^P-f>-rTlov\iQpo.ri\ra. fxtr 6 . OapdTov eiipeOivracvyypafiiidTia (7 vols., 
Athens, i88i~i89j); B. Dascalakis, TAo tna kcI o2 Tto.pa.yovrei rijs ‘EWrjviKijs 
iiraraffratreiai rov iS 2 i (Paris, 1927); Gcorgios Chasiotes, Vlnstruction pub- 
UciuQ^ cbez les GtecSf depuh la prise dc Constantinople • * . jusqtC^ nos jours 
(Paris, 1881)5 Theodor os Kolokotrones (1770-1843), KolokotroneSy the 
Klepbt and the Warrior: An Autobiography, transl, M. Edmonds (London: 
Unwin, 1892). 

141, Sec the “Vic de Diamantios Coray, ccritc par lui-meme” in the Lettres hiedites, 
pp. xix-xxxix. The epitaph is on p. xx, the passage quoted on p. xxxiv. 

142, Lettres inedites, p. 330. In addressing his Greek compatriots Coray uses the 
term <t>l\(n6n(}yeyeh emphasizing the racial continuity. (See Politische Emiah 
mt7ige7t an die Helletie?}, pp. 226, 228). In commenting on the constitution of 
Epidauros of 1822 he objected to the intention of conferring citizenship only 
upon inhabitants of the Christian faith. He thought it shortsighted and argued 
that Jews and Turks who had become Hellenized should be granted full 
citizenship. Expatriation of non -Christians would make Greece into another 
Spain. At least the government should guarantee to Turks and Jews full 
property rights and protection of the laws, until a following generation having 
gone through Greek schools would be fully qualified for citizenship. 

143, The Greek Library ‘EXXT7i'tK^ jS4/3X«o0i}kij and the UApepya rrji ‘EXXijuk^s 
^tjSXtoffijxjjs were published by Firmin Didoc in Paris. 

144, A5eX0tK^f diSacKaXla Trpis touj ti)picntoiiivov 7 Karb. ir&aav rijr d}d(j)/iaviKi}v iiriKpa-, 
rttav 7patKoiis (in Widener Library in a reprint dated, Athens, 1852). Like all 
Coray’s political writings, originally published anonymously and with a ficti- 
tious place of publication. The Brotherly Instructions were published in 1798, 
ostensibly at “Rome, recently liberated from its tyrant.” Other important 
political writings by Coray are “Memoire sur I’etat actuel de la civilisation 
dans la Grcce, lu a la Societd des observateurs de Thomme,” Jan. 6, 1803, 
“adress< 5 c a I’Europe eclairee sur les efforts que nous faisons pour nous cclairer 
aussi” (Lettres inidites, pp. 445-490), and Trumpet of War (ZoXTriff/ia 
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by a wild Turk with a scimitar. The pamphlet calls for a Greek levee en inasse 
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ctToxa-aptbiv Tftpl t^s ‘EXXTji'ta:^} iratSeias xal y\<t)<rcrit in his introduction to 
Isocrates and Plutarch. 

145, Hctpcti'cffcis TToXiTiKat TTpis Tots ‘EXXtjj'cis, Adainaiitios Korat r politische Errnah- 
nungeti an die Hellenen, transl, Johann Kaspar von Orelli (Zurich; Zeigler, 
1823). 

146, EmialmiJigen, p. 144 (see also pp. 350 ff., 3<52, 374, 328), where Coray demands 
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AiKatoffirns, with the words “God is just and loves justice” (Psalm 1 1 :?) over 

its entrance. . . „ , . u /- 

147, Ibid,, p. 250. The civic virtue of> unity is called Koivoijpocryi'i)— m the German 

translation, Genieinsinn. 

(3 iroiSes ‘EXXijt'Wi', trt, 
i\evOepovTe irarplS*, i\evOfpovTe Si 
TratSos, 71'vacKas, Oewv t« irarpi^uv 
O'/iKas re 7rpo7<i»'w»': vvp {itrkp ttAvtuv dydip. 

The Persians, 402-405. Ennahnungen, pp. 368 ff. 
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150. Ibid.f pp. 164 IT., 196 ff. 
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gart: Deutsche A^erlagsanstalt, 1925); Louis Leger, La Bjilgario (Paris: Cerf, 
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darstvenniya idei Krizbanitcha (St. Petersburg, 1912); Vatroslav von Jagic, 
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slava, 1926) and E. Smurlo, “From Krizaiiic to the Slavophiles," The Slavonic 
and East Enropeati Review, vol, VI (1927-28). 

154. See Dragutin Siibotic, Yugoslav Ropidar Ballads (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
I93i)' 

155. Emile Haiimont, La Eorviation de la Yougoslavie (Paris: Hossard, 1930) 5 R. W. 
Seton-Watson, The Rise of Nationalisrfi in the lialkajis (I..()ndon: Constable, 
1917); J. Skerlid, Srpska Kiiizhevjiost n XVHl veku (2nd cd., Belgrade, 1923)5 
H. W. V. Temperley, History of Serbia (London: Bell, 1917)5 lYUx Kanitz, 
Das Konigreicb Serbicn nnd das Serbenvolk von der Romerzeit bis znr Gegen- 
wart (3 vols., Leipzig: Meyer, 1904-1914)5 Ferdo Sisld, Jngoslovenska misao: 
Istorija ideje jiigoslovenskag narodjwg ujedinjenja i oslohodenja od 1^90-1918 
Belgrade: Balkaiisld Institut, 1937)5 Svctislav Sumarevic, Sta?nl)a u Srha do 
1839 (Belgrade: Luca, 1936). On Obradovic, see Pavle Popovic, “A Serbian 
Anglophil,” Qjtarterly Review, vol. CCXXXII (1919), pp. 333-351. 

156. Eugen Lemberg, Wage und Wandlungen des Nationalbewusstsehis (Munster 
i.W.: Aschendorff, 1934) and Grundlagcn des mtionaleji Erwacbens in Uob- 
men (Reicbenberg: Stiepel, 1932)5 S. Harrison Thomson, Czechoslovakia in 
Eiiropeaji History (Princeton Univ. Press, 1943)5 Arnost Denis, Gechy po 
Bile Hah, transl. Jindricli Vancura (4th ed,, Prague: Sole & gimacck, 1931), 
vol. I, pt. 3, vol. II, pt. 15 Jan Jakubcc, Dejiny literatury beske, vol. II (Prague: 
Laichter, 1934)5 Kamil Krofta, Narod^iostni vyvoj zeini ceskoslovenskych 
(Prague: Orbis, 1934); J. Volf, Dejiny novin v Cechdeh do r, 1S4S (Prague: 
Ducli Novin, 1930) 5 Jan B. Ca{>ek, (leskosloveuskd Uteratiira tpkrandm lySi- 
i86i, 2 vols., Prague: Cin, 1933); Robert Joseph Kerner, Bohemia in the 
EigbtecMh Century (New York: Macmillan, 1932). 

157* The Bohemian jiatriotism survived well into the middle of the nineteenth 
century. One of its proponcins was the pliiliwojthcr Bcrnli.ml Bolzano (1781- 
1848). After his death J. iVIichacl Fesl published the three lectures Ueber das 
Verbdlt?us der beiden Volksstdnnne in Bohuien which Bolzano had delivered 
in i8i6 at the University of Prague. In his introduction Fcsl wrote of that 
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pcnod: “Nur cin Ziel batten sic allc vor sicb, Bildung vtnd Fortschritt zur 
Humanitiit, beine Kluft, keine Mauer trennte die Jugend beider Stamine, 
gcmcinsam war alles; alles schien ein und dasselbe Volk. Many. members o 
the Bohemian aristocracy remained Bohemian patriots. Count Josef Matthias 

Thun said: “I am neither Czech nor German, but Bohemian. 

h8 . In the new clicater built in 1784 by Count Nostiz-Rieneck, where Mozar 
operas celebrated their triumphs, Czech performances wem also given, from 
1786 to 1790 an “Imperial and Royal Czech Patriotic Theater existed, a 
wooden structure called Bouda. But there was at that time as little original 

159. ThT^Gcmlan' periodLl literature was highly developed in ^ 

^ trend of development is shown bv the titles of some of the 
1770 weeklies a/ter the example of the Spectator begm 
literary and moral questions.’ At the same time there arc Neue 
Behntigungen and a Prager Khiderzeitung. By 1790 the new trend is shown 
by the^ publication of Prager Mode-, Fabriken- tnid Gewerbezettung, Neue 
Und'w'mscbahszeiumg, and Praktisches Handlnngs- mid hidustriabourmL 
The first modern Czech newspaper was the Pra^skS 

lished on Tuesdays and Saturdays from 1719 to 1772. Very popular became 
the Kraiiierimovy c, k. vlastemke iwvhiy, which Kiamentis started to publish 
in 1789 in the sphit of enlightened education, spreading Czxch reading among 
Sc lower classJs and arous^ig interest in the almanacs and popular calendars 

nndcr^thc^Tnmc “Czechs” the Czcch-spcaking population of Bohemia and 
Kavia t .X.toorThc Moravian. Lc p^olLally unired wnh Bo^™a 
ami so formed one ethnic group. UnguKtically they accepted the Czet h 
literary language; hut their spoltcn dialect represents a link between Czech 
and Slovak. The Slovaks arc racially and liiigtiisucally close km 
S nnnv Czech patriots and writits were of Slovak origin or, like Ptiacky 
ind iviasaryk, born at the border of Moravia and Slovakia. But the Slovaks 
were ooU ca Iv separated from the Czechs for nine centuries, forming part 
rthr 'l uSia? kingdom and developing later a Hungar.an t«ri orra 
natiotL The HungaSan Counter Reformation had its seat m the Jesuit 
Cera tv at Tv™au® 1. Slovakia, and succeeded in linaiting the ^nterV very 

Jan Holly {1785-1849) wrote a number ™ oF no 
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